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9i  ^ebibetr  iHinisitr^ 

By  presbyter. 

It  cannot  be  far  wrong  to  say  that  a  great  proportion  of 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  if  not  the  whole  of  them,  began  their 
career  with  high  hopes  and  \vith  a  noble  conception  of  what 
they  were  to  be  and  to  do.     The  energy  of  early  zeal,  the 
glow  of  first  love  to  the  Saviour,  and  the  hopes  of  a  nature 
not  yet  vexed  and  tried  by  the  troubles  of  the  high  but  difficult 
calling,  bore  the  aspirants  forward  towards  the  realisation  of  a 
lofty  ideal.     It  was  no  desire  to  be  members  of  a  profession 
that  animated  them,  no  base  seeking  for  a  piece  of  bread  in 
the   priest's   office,    no   assumption   of  superiority  over  their 
fellow-men.     There  might  be,  there  i)robably  was,  some  ad- 
mixture of  earthly  elements  with  spiritual  forces ;  there  might 
be  some  colouring  of  Christian  hope  with  a  desire  for  influence 
for  its  own  sake  ;  there  might  be  more  self-reliance  than  was 
consonant  with  profound  convictions  of  the  sufficiency  which 
comes  alone  from  God  for  the  great  work,  yet  all  this  did  not 
fairly  forbid  them  the  title  of  good  ministers  of  Christ.     Their 
hearts  were  loyally  bent  on  doing  some  good  in  their  day.    They 
were  not  without  tenderness  of  love  towards  men,  nor  faithful- 
ness of  purpose  towards  God. 

A  few  years  of  work  and  trial  generally  make  a  great  dif 
ference  in  these  early  thoughts  and  hopes.  Some,  nay,  many, 
may  find  themselves  with  higher  thoughts  and  loftier  conceptions 
of  their  calling  than  they  had  when  they  left  college.  There  may 
be  less  fiilse  lustre  around  the  ideal,  but  there  is  more  of  the 
unspeakable  glor)-.  There  may  be  a  sternness  around  it  not  ob- 
served before,  but  it  is  also  clothed  with  corresponding  majesty 
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and  authority.  All  unconsciously  to  themselves,  as  the  process 
went  on,  their  Mastcr*s  conception  of  a  minister  and  of  a 
minister's  work  outgrew  and  overgrew  their  own  thoughts,  and 
the  human  was  replaced  by  the  divine. 

This  change  for  the  better  has  not,  however,  gone  on  with- 
out a  deep  consciousness  of  a  counter  tendency  to  deteriora- 
tion. 

Afler  a  similar  period  of  trial,  some  may  find  themselves 
disappointed,  humiliated,  and  disgusted  ;  or  perhaps  they  may 
hardly  have  feeling  enough  left  to  be  either  one  or  the  other. 
They  have  not  realised  their  early  hope,  and  now  they  care 
little  for  realising  anything.  Enough  if  life  goes  on,  goes  on 
anyhow,  if  they  are  not  troubled  too  much  with  Church  cares 
and  public  duties,  if  they  keep  something  like  peace  around 
them,  though  it  be  the  peace  of  stui>or  or  death,  if  they  get 
through  the  number  of  sermons  in  a  weck^-deliver  their  tale  of 
bricks,  and  if  they  get  their  money  at  the  appointed  time. 

Such  a  period  of  trial  may  be  the  utter  ruin  of  others.  The 
hopes  of  the  student  are  dashed  to  pieces ;  his  ministry  has 
failed ;  and  he  is  a  castaway  !  Melancholy  memories  of  such 
former  friends  linger  in  the  mind  of  most  ministers  who  still 
stand  by  the  help  of  the  Lord. 

Be  the  result  of  the  trial  what  it  may,  every  one  feels  that 
his  work  is  to  be  carried  on  under  circumstances  which  daily 
try  his  steadfastness.  The  battle  between  life  and  death,  which 
rages  over  the  whole  field  of  humanity,  is  nowhere  fiercer 
nor  more  obstinately  prolonged  than  around  the  ministers  of 
Christ's  Gospel.  The  god  of  this  world  knows  that  one 
minister  injured  is  a  Church  injured,  injured  in  prayerfulness, 
in  faith,  in  charit}',  in  ever}'thing  Christlike ;  and  therefore  at 
ministers  he  aims  his  truest,  deadliest  shafts.  The  holiest  men 
are  always  under  hot  fire.  Something  is  always  held  out  to 
them  to  mislead  and  ruin  them — now  it  is,  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  fact  that  they  are  respected  and  honoured  ministers;  now, 
to  be  content  with  keeping  their  Churches  from  faction  or  de- 
clension in  numbers;  and  now,  to  be  persuaded  that  they  have 
done  all  their  duty  when  they  have  preached  their  sermons, 
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no  matter  whether  souls  are  saved  or  not  The  seductions  of 
genial  society,  the  cares  of  a  family,  the  allurements  of  literature, 
the  corroding  influence  of  discontented  members,  these  and 
many  other  things  may  act  injuriously  upon  a  mind  which' 
should  always  be  open  to  the  teaching  and  guidance  of  the 
Spirit  of  God. 

How  far  the  ministry  as  a  whole  has  or  has  not  come  under 
the  power  of  the  deadly  influences  amid  which  it  has  to  be 
exercised,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say.  It  is  enough  to  know 
that  the  faithful  are  the  readiest  to  admit  their  exposure  and 
shortcomings,  and  that  any  who  may  have  been  overcome  have 
the  most  need  to  pray  for  fresh  life  and  power. 

A  strengthened  or  revived  ministry  is  known  at  once  by  its 
reality  of  tone  in  treating  of  spiritual  things.  Chief  of  all,  God 
is  very  real  in  such  a  ministry.  He  is  no  abstraction  of  reason, 
and  no  exalted  One  dwelling  on  the  inaccessible  heights  of 
eternity,  far  beyond  mortal  reach  and  apprehension.  He  is  a 
present  God.  There  is  something  of  His  mysterious  power 
and  grace  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  ministry.  He  is  the 
living  God,  with  whom  the  minister  has  to  do,  and  the  fact  of 
whose  existence  is  thus  driven  home  upon  the  consciences  of 
men  with  awful  power.  He  impresses  their  imagination  and 
thrills  their  heart.  They  do  not  think  of  questioning  the  reality 
of  the  supernatural  in  presence  of  a  ministry  which  carries 
supernatural  forces  in  it,  which  evidently  draws  its  inspiration 
from  higher  fountains  than  human  emotion  and  intellect,  and 
which  belongs  in  its  essential  nature  to  a  holier  circle  of  life 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  world.  Willingly  or  unwillingly,  they 
c  mnot  but  confess  that  God  is  there. 

If  a  believer  be  the  only  man  to  whom  moral  and  spiritual 
work  is  possible,  then  the  first  qualification  for  a  preacher  is, 
that  he  should  manifestly  believe  and  trust  in  the  living  God. 
Such  a  faith  shows  itself  in  his  manner  of  speaking  of  God.  It 
is  the  speaking  of  a  man  who  counts  upon  omnipotent  power 
when  he  deals  with  difficulties,  and  upon  infinite  love  when  he 
confronts  sorrow  and  need.     He  represents  God  as  personal. 

This  seems  to  be  the  work  of  a  revived  ministry  in  these 
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days.  The  efforts  of  some  scientific  men  to  make  us  feel  that 
we  are  under  an  unbending  "  reign  of  law/'  and  the  unreal 
faith  of  not  a  few  who  profess  to  be  believers,  have  hidden  God 
from  sight.  It  is  not  so  much  that  we  have  departed  from  any 
one  truth,  as  that  all  the  truth  we  hold  wants  the  (juickening 
breath  of  His  Spirit,  and  all  the  work  we  do  wants  the  impulse 
which  comes  from  His  mighty  hand.  The  materialistic  has 
gained  the  upper  hand  for  the  time  being.  Even  the  external 
development  of  the  Church  has  helped  to  bring  this  catastrophe 
about;  her  multiplied  churches  and  chapels,  her  growing  so- 
cieties, her  well-appointed  charities,  and  her  enormous  income 
having  drawn  away  her  thoughts  from  Him  with  whom  alone  is 
power.  Upon  the  ministers  devolves  the  work  of  leading  men's 
minds  back  to  simple  trust  in  God.  Through  them, — when  they 
feel  in  their  own  work  that  they  can  do  all  things  tlirough 
Christ  who  strengthens  them,  that  means  and  agencies  are  no 
more  than  means  and  agencies,  and  that  power  belongeth  unto 
God, — will  come  the  conviction  that  **  God  is,  and  that  He  is 
the  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  Him," 

Every  time  of  quickening,  whether  in  the  individual  soul  or 
in  the  Church,  is  a  time  of  fresh  manifestations  of  God.  The 
disciples  of  old  were  "  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  hence  Uieir 
word  was  with  power.  God  \iTOught  by  them.  Their  life  was 
lifted  into  the  region  of  the  divine  activities ;  and  it  was  not 
what  they  did,  but  what  God  did  in  them  and  through  them. 
The  same  nearness  of  God  is  felt  in  the  Refonnation  work,  and 
in  all  subsequent  outbursts  of  religious  life.  Luther  and  Knox 
preached  and  worked  as  feeling  that  they  were  not  alone,  and 
that  though  the  devils  against  them  were  many,  God  was 
greater  than  all.  Wesley  and  his  co-workers  went  about 
England  in  this  same  confidence,  and  triumphed  in  all 
places. 

If  a  minister  be  stirred  in  his  own  mind,  made  wretched  by 
the  condition  of  things  around  him,  and  eager  for  a  change, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  is  conscious  that  he  cannot  effect 
the  change,  and  is  then  led  to  put  all  his  confidence  in  God, 
the  result  is  sure  to  be  a  genuine  revival  of  religion.    When  we 
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are  shut  up  to  faith,  we  are  on  the  eve  of  victory.  But  we  must 
be  thus  shut  up,  and  not  to  discontent,  not  to  fault-finding 
with  every  one  because  things  are  not  better  than  they  are,  not 
to  indiflference,  and  not  to  despair.  "To  prove"  God,  is  to 
win  success,  conquest  coming  through  feebleness. 

Declension  in  ministerial  power  and  efficiency  is  sometimes 
due  to  the  preacher's  passing  through  a  time  of  anxious  ques- 
tioning concerning  some  of  the  things  which  he  has  believed 
and  taught  He  may,  e.g.,  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  Atonement. 
•At  first  he  accepted  the  doctrine  under  some  representation 
which  was  satisfying  for  the  time  being,  but  reading  and  think- 
ing have  made  him  question  the  soundness  of  it.  He  must 
face  the  difficulties  and  get  rest  somewhere  and  somehow.  He 
cannot  go  on  as  if  the  thoughts  which  trouble  him  had  never 
come  to  him.  Neither  can  the  work  of  solving  the  difficulties 
be  accomplished  in  a  week  or  a  month.  The  mind  wants  time 
for  it^  processes  to  work,  and  time  to  become  used  to  the  new 
conclusions  which  it  may  reach.  But  during  this  interval  he 
cannot  preach  on  the  doubted  points  with  any  effect,  if  he  unfor- 
tunately preaches  on  them  at  all.  He  must  either  be  silent  on 
them, — which  is  his  best  course,  until  his  mind  has  gained  sure 
ground, — or  he  must  carry  his  doubts  into  the  pulpit  and  dis- 
seminate them  among  his  people,  or  he  must  try  in  a  halting 
way  to  preach  what  he  is  not  sure  about.  In  any  case  there  is 
loss  of  the  power  which  attends  the  utterances  of  one  who  can 
say,  "  I  know  and  am  persuaded.'' 

•  Revived  power  returns  when  faith  has  found  a  better  and 
more  satisfying  representation  of  the  truth.  The  Atonement 
may  now  be  a  fact  as  clear  as  any  fact  of  Scripture,  but  the 
rationale  of  which  he  is  content  to  leave  as  an  unfathomable 
problem,  while  the  modes  of  setting  it  forth  which  are  found  in 
Scripture  comrriend  themselves  to  his  mind  as  meeting  every 
difficulty  of  a  sin-burdened  soul — a  ransom  paid  for  the  en- 
slaved, a  debt  liquidated  by  the  payment  of  Another,  a  Lamb 
bearing  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  a  propitiation  for  sins,  a 
work  finished  and  needing  no  addition  of  human  merit.  He 
sees  that  Scripture  declares  the  fact,  and  he  is  also  persuaded 
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that  if  he  preaches  the  fact  the  Holy  Ghost  will  use  it  to  give 
rest  and  peace  to  souls. 

This  renewal  of  faith, — not  restoration  of  it,  for  he  never  cast 
it  away,  but  only  sought  a  truer  expression  of  it, — is  at  once  seen 
and  felt  in  his  ministry.  lie  speaks  with  assurance,  and  urges 
his  message  with  zeal.  His  sermons  contain  fresh  elements  of 
power,  both  as  to  the  truths  they  declare  and  the  spirit  in  which 
they  are  set  forth.  They  are  warm  with  love  to  Christ,  who 
has  shone  through  the  mists  of  doubt  and  difficulty.  I'hey  are 
attractive  to  men,  whom  they  would  win  over  to  the  like  pre- 
cious faith.  Old  Christians  find  again  the  truth  concerning 
Jesus,  which  for  awhile  they  missed,  though  now  it  is  preached 
with  more  of  the  simplicity  and  reality  of  Scripture  and  less  of 
the  distinctions  which  men  have  found  in  the  grand  doctrine  of 
atonement  Young  Christians  are  nourished  by  the  gootl  word, 
which  never  fails  to  impart  strength.  Anxious  souls,  who 
tremble  under  sin  and  wrath,  enter  into  F>eacc  through  learning 
that  Christ  Jesus  "bore  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the 
tree." 

This  truth  is  only  an  example  of  many  more ;  and  the  case 
of  individual  ministers  is  only  typical  of  times  of  searching 
and  misgiving  which  come  to  the  whole  Church.  The  present 
condition  of  feebleness  is  due  in  part  to  some  years  of  ques- 
tioning everything.  Perhaps  we  may  now  hope  that,  in  most 
cases,  ministers  have  their  minds  at  rest,  and  are  prepared  to 
preach  with  fresh  earnestness  the  word  of  salvation.  New 
forms  having  taken  the  place  of  old  ones,  the  water  of  life 
may  be  looked  for,  to  fill  them  to  overflowing.  Positive  work  is 
wanted,  and  signs  abound  of  the  willingness  (A  ministers  to  do 
it  It  will  mark  a  new  epK>ch  when  all  are  prepared  to  go  and 
declare  things  which  are  most  surely  believed  among  us,  instead 
of  going  to  refute  Dr.  Colenso,  or  to  deliver  an  argumentative 
sermon  on  the  nature  of  the  Atonement,  p)erhaps  to  throw  out 
questions  as  to  whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  Atonement 
through  which  comes  the  foigiveness  of  sins. 

Not  the  least  surprising  thing  to  a  revived  minister  is  the 
ease  with  which  he  does  his  work,  and  the  power  which  attends 
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it  He  finds  himself  like  a  man  gifted  with  a  new  faculty.  He 
has  an  unusual  susceptibility,  which  receives  impressions  of 
truth  from  every  quarter ;  and  thus  he  is  collecting  truth  for 
future  use  with  an  ease  and  rapidity  at  one  time  impossible  to 
him.  The  word  of  God  and  the  utterances  of  holy  men  have 
a  fresh  interest  and  fresh  meaning  for  him ;  and  seldom  does 
he  come  to  them  without  being  made  richer.  He  can  assimi- 
late truth.  It  enters  his  soul  and  becomes  part  of  himself.  In 
the  days  of  his  self-indulgence,  everything  was  hard,  and  per- 
formed with  labour;  he  was  barren  and  unfruitful  But  now 
there  is  the  flowing  of  a  full  fountain  ;  the  soil  bears  an  hun- 
dred-fold. It  is  easy  to  tell  out  what  he  has  experienced  of  the 
power  of  Jesus  Christ  He  preaches  Jesus  as  he  knows  Him. 
He  speaks  according  to  the  revelation  given  him  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  He  can  preach  a  rich,  full  sermon  at  less  than  half 
the  cost  of  his  old  dry  dust  Rivers  of  living  water  flow 
from  him. 

Then  there  is  a  wonderful  gift  of  insight  in  him  who  walks 
in  this  grace.  He  understands  life ;  that  is  to  say,  he  under- 
stands its  spiritual  condition  and  wants,  and  its  relation  to  the 
life  to  come.  He  is  dazzled  by  none  of  its  glaring  lights,  and 
misled  by  none  of  its  pretentious  snares.  Things  appear  to 
him  as  they  are,  not  as  they  seem  to  be.  He  lives  in  the 
heavenly  places  together  with  Christ  Jesus,  and  from  thence 
looks  down  upon  the  meaner  enjoyments  and  labours  of  the 
worldly.  Hence,  a  quickened  ministry  developes  new  modes 
of  attacking  and  exposing  worldliness.  It  is  true  in  its  warning 
against  sin.  It  spares  not  a  thing  for  the  sake  of  fashion.  It 
also  understands  how  to  call  men  up  higher,  and  to  animate 
them  with  divine  hopes.  It  brings  home  the  word  of  God 
with  an  application  so  faithful  and  direct,  that  sinners  stand 
convicted  and  self-condemned.  While  the  word  of  God  is 
being  opened,  hearers  say  to  themselves,  '*I  am  the  man." 
McCheyne  used  to  say,  that  the  great  sinners  of  Dundee  came 
to  hear  him  preach  because  he  was  such  a  great  sinner  himself 
No  doubt  it  was  true  in  this  sense,  that  McCheyne  had  such 
insight  into  truth  and  into  human  nature,  by  virtue  of  that 
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spiritual-mindedness  which  distinguished  him,  or,  rather,  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  who  dwelt  in  him,  that  he  couM  not  fail  to 
make  the  truth  real  ;  and  even  great  sinners  prefer  real  truth 
to  sham.  Pharisees  and  h>'i)Ocrites  may  like  smooth  things, 
but  great  sinners  arc  not  yet  the  victims  of  that  lie. 

The  unwearied  efforts  of  a  ministry  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
are  often  matter  of  surprise  to  beholders  who  measure  ever\'- 
thing  by  a  poor  human  standard.  The  secret  is  not  far  off ;  in 
fact,  the  multiplicity  of  things,  or  the  long-sustained  effort  in 
one  thing,  goes  far  to  show  how  the  wonder  is  j)erformed. 
Much  prayer  makes  much  work  easy,  because  su|)i)lyin^  thought 
for  the  work,  and  giving  a  momentum  to  do  it.  I)oddrid|^o 
says  that  he  could  always  study  easily  when  he  had  prayed 
much ;  and  Luther's  four  hours  a  day  in  the  closet  prepared 
him  to  face  public  duties  with  calmness,  and  bear  the  strain  of 
them  without  absolute  exhaustion.  The  very  in  tenseness  of 
the  soul  becomes  a  fountain  of  strength.  Our  Lord,  when  He 
was  hungry  and  weary,  was  not  conscious  of  His  physical  wants, 
because  His  Father's  work  must  be  done.  The  resolution  of  a 
strong  mind  can  carr>'  a  weak  boily  through  great  trials,  and 
the  loN-e  of  a  saintly  heart  in  which  Christ  dwells  can  carry 
both  mind  and  lH>dy  through  toils  not  othenvise  endurable. 

In  the  most  earnest  ministers,  men  of  equal  love  and  devo- 
tion, there  is  a  difference  of  gift  for  service  ;  and  thus  the 
standard  of  effectiveness  of  one  is  not  a  guide  for  another. 
To  one  may  be  given  singular  and  special  adaptation  for  the 
work  of  winning  souls  ;  and  to  another  a  gift,  equally  remark- 
able and  [>recious,  for  leading  Christians  forwanl  in  the  know- 
leilge  of  the  Ixjrd.  Hut,  admitting  the  difference, — a  difference 
which  extends  to  many  other  things, — it  is  unquestionable  that 
ever)'  rightly-affected  heart  sympathises  with  the  aggressive 
work  of  the  ministry,  with  the  canying  of  the  Gospel  into 
strange  places,  among  forgotten  or  despiseii  people,  and  re- 
joices over  the  splendid  trophies  which  are  thus  won.  This 
is  the  mind  of  Christ  who  dieii  for  sinners.  He  still  yearns 
over  them  in  us,  and  seeks  them  through  our  efforts,  and  is 
made  glad  when   they  are   brought  back.     A   minister  may 
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therefore  test  his  zeal  by  his  feeling  for  the  perishing.  If  he 
runs  away  with  any  conceit  that  his  ministry  has  to  be  an 
educating  one,  a  sort  of  finishing-oflf  school,  after  others  have 
done  the  simpler  work  of  imparting  the  elements  of  the 
faith,  it  is  certain  that  he  is  not  taught  as  he  ought  to  be  the 
things  which  are  of  God.  An  educating  ministry  could  not 
exist,  were  it  not  for  the  labours  of  those  who  turn  sinners  to 
righteousness ;  and  at  the  least  it  should  cherish  some  sym- 
pathy with  them  and  their  arduous  work.  The  hand  cannot  say 
to  the  foot,  "  I  have  no  need  of  thee."  Under  the  gracious 
influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  whole  body  of  teachers  be- 
come filled  with  compassion  for  the  lost ;  and  while  one  goes 
out  to  seek  and  save  them,  and  another  devotes  himself  to 
their  instruction  in  all  the  will  of  God  when  they  are  brought 
in,  the  work  of  conversion  is  equally  dear  to  both. 

A  revived  ministry  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  revived  Church. 
The  personal  work  is  always  the  great  and  first  work  in  prac- 
tical religion.  To  attempt  anything  on  a  large  scale  is  almost 
sure  to  end  in  failure ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  endeavour 
to  get  one  soul  made  thoroughly  earnest,  is  almost  sure  to  suc- 
ceed. An  effort  to  reach  all  the  Churches,  and,  by  special 
services,  to  try  and  arouse  them,  would  either  end  in  direct 
and  ignominious  failure,  or  produce  a  false  excitement  which 
would  soon  relapse  into  profounder  indifierence  and  into  more 
giddy  worldliness.  The  last  state  would  be  worse  than  the  first. 
Any  attempt  to  quicken  our  spiritual  life,  and  raise  the  tone  of 
our  Churches,  should  (I  will  not  say,  begin  with  the  ministers, 
but  should)  keej)  them  specially  in  view.  If  they  are  stirred, 
all  will  move ;  if  they  are  inert,  the  road  is  blocked  up  with  a 
huge  rock  of  offence. 

The  ministry  soon  impresses  itself  upon  the  people ;  its 
coldness  or  warmth,  its  lethargy  or  vigour,  its  devoutness  or 
worldliness,  reappears  in  almost  every  hearer.  The  general 
tone  of  the  ministry  is  the  general  tone  of  the  Church.  Here 
is  the  minister's  responsibility ;  and  in  this  fact  is  found  his 
ground  of  hope  when  he  would  move  forward  with  greater 
speed  and  force.     There  is  no  need  to  sit  down  and  wonder 
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what  this  deacon  or  that  member  will  do,  if  an  effort  be  made 
to  reach  a  higher  life  and  a  state  of  greater  efficiency.  Sun- 
beams need  not  ask  themselves,  when  they  begin  to  shine, 
what  that  iceberg  and  that  frozen  lake  will  do.  They  have 
only  to  go  on  shining,  and  the  iceberg  will  soon  melt  down 
into  the  Ii(]uid  iloii^ing  water,  and  the  lake  will  ripple  softly 
under  the  gentlest  breath  of  heaven,  moving  to  the  slightest 
touch.  So  move  congregations  when  they  are  well  thawed  and 
warmed  by  a  heart  full  of  the  love  of  God.  They  catch  the 
fever  of  the  preacher's  zeal,  and  are  constrained  by  the  force  of 
his  gentleness.  Human  nature,  even  when  partially  sanctified, 
is  a  queer  thing,  and  some  congregations  seem  to  have  an  extra 
share  of  it ;  but  none  of  them  arc  a  match  for  a  ministry  fully 
alive  to  its  responsibilities,  and  determined  that,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  souls  shall  be  won.  The  preacher's  sufficiency  is  of 
God.  "  Behold,  I  am  the  Lord,  the  God  of  all  flesh ;  is  there 
anything  too  hanl  for  me  ?  ** 

England's  hope  to-day  lies  in  a  strengthened  and  quickened 
ministry,  in  God's  word  being  preached  in  demonstration  of 
the  Spirit  and  power.  The  Church  of  Christ  is  the  salt  of  the 
land,  and  ministers  are  the  salt  of  the  Church.  With  them 
rests  the  power  to  raise  our  morality  to  a  higher  level  than  it 
has  yet  reached,  and  to  give  spiritual  things  a  commanding 
position.  I^t  them  only  be  true  to  their  present  opportunities, 
and  future  generations  will  bear  the  impress  of  their  work,  as 
the  generation  of  to-day  bears  many  a  mark  of  the  influence  of 
holy  men  who  have  long  slept  in  the  dust  But  for  the  influ- 
ence of  Methodism  among  our  peasants,  we  might  now  be  in 
the  throes  of  a  peasants'  revolution,  instead  of  rejoicing  to  see 
how  a  great  social  movement  is  conscientiously  directed  by 
men  who  have  the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes.  Thus  may  a 
revived  ministry  reach  the  unsettled  working  population  of  our 
large  towns,  bringing  thousands  under  the  power  of  Christian 
principle,  and  preventing  the  enthronement  of  human  selfish- 
ness as  the  principle  of  action  in  labour  and  in  commerce. 

One  thought  more  suggests  itself:  how  careful  should  the 
ministry  be  of  its  solemn  responsibilities !  how  quickened  and 
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girded  by  the  thought  of  its  magnificent  opportunities !  and 
how  jealous  should  the  Church  be  for  its  efficiency!  The 
ministry  may  secure  the  perpetual  renewal  of  its  youth  by 
living  fellowship  with  Him  who  has  all  power  in  heaven  and 
on  earth.  Faded  hopes,  which  sprang  as  much  from  youthful 
ardour  or  worldly  ambition  as  fix>m  godly  zeal,  may  be  sup- 
planted by  hopes  which  make  not  ashamed,  because  grounded 
on  the  sure  promises  of  God.  Strength  which  has  been  worn 
out  and  wasted  in  the  conffict  with  sin  and  the  devil,  may  be 
renewed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  dwelling  in  the  heart  No  call- 
ing in  life  is  so  secured  from  &ilure  as  the  ministry,  when  it  is 
carried  on  in  a  right  spirit  and  method.  The  warrior  goes  not 
to  this  fight  in  his  own  armour  or  strength,  nor  at  his  own 
charges.  He  follows  Christ;  and  Christ  accepts  all  burdens 
and  faces  all  risks.  All  that  is  wanted  is  a  clear  and  believing 
recognition  of  the  need  of  Him..  Prayer  for  Him  should  be 
made  continually. 

And  the  Church  should  join  the  minister  in  the  request  for 
grace.  To  charge  the  ministry  with  departure  from  the  faith 
is  not  the  way  to  ground  it  in  the  truth ;  and  to  be  constantly 
complaining  of  its  feebleness  and  inefficiency  will  not  baptise 
it  with  power.  Prayer  is  what  is  wanted — prayer  in  the  closet, 
prayer  at  the  family  altar,  and  prayer  in  the  prayer-meeting. 
A  prayer- meeting  specially  for  the  ministry  would  help  to 
enlarge  and  glorify  its  visions  of  the  Saviour  and  His  kingdom, 
to  unloose  all  its  bonds,  and  to  make  it  God's  mightiest  witness 
for  Him  who  is  risen. 
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Cftt  *nemt  of  jTaitft :  ♦ 

BY  PROF.  J.  J.  VAN  OOSTERZEE,  D.D. 
Translated  by  Macrice  J.  Evans,  B. A. 

I. 

It  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  since  a  man,  at  that  time 
universally  known  as  the  Apostle  of  Unbelief,  closed  the  Intro- 
duction to  his  so-called  "Doctrine  of  Faith,"  with  these 
remarkable  words  ; — "  Thus  may  the  believer  and  the  philoso- 
pher each  leave  the  other  calmly  to  pursue  his  own  way  ;  we 
leave  to  them  their  faith,  let  them  leave  to  us  our  philosophy, 
and  if  the  over-pious  should  succeed  in  excluding  us  from  their 
Church,  we  should  esteem  this  so  much  gain ;  enough  false 
attempts  at  reconciliation  have  been  made,  only  a  separation  of 
opposites  can  now  lead  to  any  result.*' t  To  this  day  the 
impression  is  left  clear  upon  my  mind,  which  this  language — at 
the  beginning  of  my  theological  career — made  upon  me  and 
others ;  and  melancholy  fills  my  heart  at  the  thought  of  all  the 
fatal  fruits  which  have  been  later  borne  by  the  seed  then  sown. 
And  yet,  if  the  incisive  concluding  words  of  Strauss,  "  Abso- 
lute separation  between  believing  and  knowing  with  regard  to 
the  most  important  ([uestions  of  life,"  were  to  be  put  to  the 
vote  among  us,  I  should  not  be  surjmsed  if  one  and  another 
were  to  regard  this  proposal  as  not  to  be  altogether  rejected, 
perhaps  even  as  reasonable  and  acceptable.  We  are  directed 
to  so  many  a  so-called  philosophic  presentation  of  the  Gospel, 
wherein  scarcely  anything  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  the 
Gospel  is  any  longer  to  be  found ;  we  are  asked  how  science  is  to 
breathe  in  the  atmosphere  of  freedom,  if  it  is  rec^uired  to  start 
from  believing  premises;  the  conclusion  is  arrived  at,  that 
knov^nng  (scicniia)  and  believing,  although  both  present  in  the 


*  The  argument  which  is  here  presented  in  its  main  outline,  was  origin- 
ally addressed  to  students  for  the  ministry.  It  Is  a  further  development  of 
that  which  is  advanced  in  Sections  III.  and  XLII.  of  the  Authors  Chris- 
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+  Strauss,  ChristUche  Glaubaislehre^  I.,  p.  356. 
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same  individual,  are,  properly  speaking,  like  the  two  faces  of 
the  god  Janus,  of  which  the  one  looks  in  exactly  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  other ;  and  very  soon  the  saying  of  Bayle  is 
endorsed  :  "  We  must  then  necessarily  choose  between  Phi- 
losophy and  the  Gospel."  Yet,  let  it  be  honestly  confessed, 
however  easily  comprehensible  I  may  esteem  such  an  issue  of 
the  proposed  vote  in  the  case  of  not  a  few,  I  should  deeply 
deplore  the  fact  that  this  should  have  to  remain  the  last  word 
on  the  subject,  after  the  conflict  of  ages.  Whether  philosophy 
would  really  be  the  gainer,  in  being  thus  for  ever  withdrawn 
from  the  influence  of  faith,  we  have  not  now  to  decide.  But 
certainly,  in  our  estimation  at  least,  such  a  divorce  >vould  be 
for  theological  science  nothing  less  than  a  sentence  of  death. 
Precisely  this  is  for  us  its  glory,  that  the  two  things  which, 
according  to  Strauss,  stand  and  must  stand  irreconcilably 
opposed,  in  reality  interpenetrate,  and  are  diff'used  through 
each  other,  and,  in  the  domain  of  the  inner  life,  are  dissolved 
into  a  higher  unity.  Not  to  believe  alone,  but  also  to  know ; 
not  to  know  alone,  but  also  to  believe,  is  the  priest  in  this 
temple  called.  Theology,  and  notably  our  Christian  Theolog)% 
is  a  science,  yea  tnily,  science  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  ; 
but  it  is  at  the  same  time, — and  that  is  perhaps  but  too  little 
comprehended, — a^  or  let  me  rather  say,  the^  science  of  faith. 

The  science  of  faith.  So  much  has  been  frequently  adduced 
from  different  points  of  view,  for  and  against  such  a  conception, 
that  certainly  the  attempt  more  fully  to  explain  our  opinion  on 
this  subject,  and,  so  far  as  necessar)',  to  defend  it,  will  not  be  re- 
garded with  disfavour.  Let  me,  then,  state  in  what  sense,  7vith 
what  justice,  ZiW^for  7uhat  reasons  we  regard  Theology  as  such. 

When  we  speak  of  Christian  Theology  as  the  science  of  faith, 
we  do  not  mean  a  science  of  which  what  we  believe  (the 
truth  revealed  to  faith,  \k\ii  fides  qiuc  creditur)  is  the  object — as 
when,  e.g.,  we  speak  of  the  science  of  the  Beautiful,  or  the 
science  of  Nature  ;  but  we  speak  of  a  science  which  springs 
from  faith,  of  which  faith  is  thus  the  source  and  root,  or,  if  you 
will,  the  principle  and  starting-point. 

In  making  mention  o{  faith,  we  are  thinking  definitely  ot 
that   Christian  faith,  of  which  God's  own  saving  revelation  is 
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the  basis,  and  the  living  Christ  the  personal  centre.  We 
understand  that  faith  here  in  all  its  fulness  and  power,  as  it  is 
presented  in  Scripture  in  manifold  ways,  and,  to  mention  no 
others,  is  described  with  an  accuracy  not  to  be  surpKissed  in 
the  twenty-first  answer  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  ♦  Wc 
emphatically  request  that  this  further  definition,  which  b 
at  the  same  time  a  limitation,  may  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Not 
the  abstract  philosophic  question  as  to  the  connection  and 
difference  between  believing  and  knowing,  regarded  only  in 
general,  is  here  to  occupy  us ;  but  the  real  point  of  inquiry 
with  us  is,  whether  the  true  Christian  can,  by  the  way  of  living 
faith  in  the  Lord,  come  to  a  knowledge  and  certainty  of  God 
and  Divine  things,  which,  in  a  natural  sense  and  on  sufficient 
grounds,  may  bear  the  name  of  science. 

The  answer  to  the  question  thus  put  will  be  felt  to  depend 
entirely  on  another,  namely,  the  signification  of  the  word  scUnce, 
If,  in  connection  therewith,  we  think  exclusively  or  principally 
of  the  so-called  **  scietices  exactes"  and  understand  by  science  an 
objectively  certain  knowledge  of  that  which  is  so  incontestably 
evident  as  to  be  doubted  by  no  one  of  sound  senses,  then  we 
are  the  first  to  admit  that  the  way  of  faith  cannot  possibly  lead 
to  such  a  science.  But  it  appears  to  us,  with  all  deference,  that 
the  above-mentioned  definition  confines  the  idea  of  science 
within  too  narrow  limits,  and  that  although  it  is  unquestionably 
applicable  to  the  sciences  of  nature,  it  necessarily  runs  the  risk 
of  being  more  or  less  unfair  in  its  application  to  those  of  mind. 
Is  there  not  much  in  the  domain  of  Psychology  and  Morals,  of 
Jurisprudence  and  Philosophy,  that  falls  not  within  the  cadre  of 
the  aforesaid  conception,  and  which  is  none  the  less,  in  the 
opinion  of  all,  philosophically  established  ? 

We  may  thus  be  allowed  to  extend  somewhat  farther  the 
limits  of  the  domain  of  science,  and  to  understand  by  it,  in 


•  "  Genuine  faith  is  not  onlv  a  certain  knowledge,  whereby  I  firmly  assent 
to  all  which  God  has  revealed  to  us  ;  but  also  a  sure  conscience,  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  works  in  my  heart  through  the  Gospel,  that  not  only  to  others 
but  also  to  me,  forgiveness  of  sin  and  everlasting  righteousness  and  blessings 
are  given  of  God,  out  of  pure  grace,  for  the  alone  merits  of  Christ " 
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general,  a  totality  of  pure,  well-founded,  and  well-ordered  know- 
ledge, in  whatever  way  attained  to.  That  which  I  have  come 
to  know  by  the  process  of  logical  reasoning,  I  know  undoubt- 
edly in  an  entirely  different  way  from  that  which  I  contemplate 
with  my  own  eyes ;  and  yet  I  know  it  not  less  really  and 
certainly.  That  man,  by  the  way  of  perception— that  of  the 
senses  and  that  of  the  mind — and  the  reasoning  based  upon 
his  observations,  can  come  to  an  objectively  certain  knowledge 
of  visible  and  finite  things,  is,  I  believe,  doubted  by  none 
whom  I  address.  But  the  question  is,  whether  man  can  rise 
also  by  another  way,  by  the  way  of  faith,  to  an  acquaintance 
with  and  knowledge  of  things  unseen,  which — regard  being 
always  had  to  the  wholly  unique  nature  both  of  that  domain 
and  of  that  knowledge — with  no  less  justice  may  bear  the 
name  of  science  (although  always  of  the  science  of  faith),  than 
that  which  is  elsewhere  on  good  grounds  recognised  and  prized 
as  science.  And  to  this  question  we  do  not  hesitate,  even  after 
a  renewed  consideration  of  serious  objections,  to  render  an 
affirmative  answer.* 

The  fact  is  in  itself,  in  our  estimation,  of  no  small  significance, 
that  the  ordinary  language  of  Scripture  and  of  the  Church  is 
rather  favourable  to  our  point  of  view  than  opposed  to  it. 
While  God,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Old  Testament 
(i  Kings,  viii.  12),  dwells  in  an  impenetrable  darkness,  even 
here  it  is  promised  as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  the  new 
day  of  grace,  that  all  should  know  the  Lord  and  be  taught  of 
Him.*l-  According  to  the  word  of  Jesus  Himself,  it  is  granted 
to  His  disciples,  in  distinction  from  the  multitude,  to  know  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God  {yv<iivai\  and  to  understand 
the  truth  which  makes  them  free.J  To  them,  as  to  the  little 
ones,  is  revealed^  and  on  that  account  no  longer  unknown  or 
uncertain,  that  which  is  hidden  from  those  in  their  own  estima- 


•  The  author  then  enters  into  reasons  for  a  due  distinction  between  the 
knowing  of  the  exact  sciences  and  the  believing  of  faith,  which  are  here 
necessarily  omitted  for  want  of  space. 

+  Jer.  xxxi.  31-34  ;  Isa.  liv.  13. 

{  Matt.  xiii.  1 1  ;  John  viii.  32. 
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tion  wise  and  prudent*     From  a  Peter  we  accordingly  hear 
the  language  :  **  We  have  believed  and  known  («ywKafw)  that 
thou  art  the  Holy  One  of  God."  t     From  a /«;////  the  assurance 
to  his  fellow-believers  :  "  Ye  have  an  unction  from  the  Holy 
One,  and  kmnv  all  things.''  J     And  again  :  "  'ITiese  things  have 
I  written  unto  you  that  bclici'e^  that  ye  may  knmv  that  ye  have 
eternal   life,   and  that  ye   (precisely  in  consequence   of  this 
knowledge,  so  much  the  more  firmly)  may  beiiri*e  in  the  name 
of  the  Son  of  God."     He  at  least,  would  hardly  have  assented, 
if  one  of  his  readers  had  answered  him  :  **  Believing  cannot 
lead  up  to  knowing,  and  knowing  to  believing.'*     But  just  as 
little  would  Paul  have  done  this,  he  the  most  philosophic  of  all 
the  Apostles,  as  he  has  been,  not  without  reason,  termed.   That 
Paul  ascribes  even  to  man  out  of  Christ  a  certain  measure  of 
that  which  we  usually  term  a  natural  knowledge  of  God,  §  can 
here  only  be  noticed  in  passing.      But, — that  which  is  here  of 
primary'  importance, — he  knows  and  disi)lays  a  knowledge  in 
the  revealed  mystery*  of  Christ,  which  he  extols  without  reserve 
as  the  highest  science.  ||     In  this  Christ  are  for  him  hidden  all 
the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge ;  %  and  while,  in  the 
light  thereof,  he  pioclaims  a  relentless  warfare  against  "all  the 
wisdom  of  this  world,"  ♦•  he  hails  as  a  priceless  Charisma  the 
Christian  gnosis, ft  which  he  repeatedly  opposes  to  the  false 
science  and  philosophy  of  the  day.  J  J     Increase  in  all  >;^isdom 
and  spiritual  understanding   is  the  task  which  he  constantly 
sets  before  Christians  ;  §§  yea,  the  whole  conflict  of  the  apos- 
tolic and  post-apostolic  age,  of  which,  in  our   opinion,  the 
Second  Epistle  of  Peter  and  that  of  Jude  bear  testimony,  may 
be  termed  an  unceasing  struggle,  not  between  believing  and 
knowing,  but  between  a  believing  and  an  unbelieving  science. 
Wholly  in  harmony  with  Paul,  and  moreover  deeply  Christian, 


•  Matt.  xi.  25  ;  xvi.  17.  t  John  vi.  69. 

\  I  John  ii.  20,  27  ;  v.  13. 

§  Rom.  i.  19,  20;  ii.  14,  15.  Comp.  Acts  xiv.  17. 

11  Eph   iii.  4  ;  I  Cor.  ii.  2.  ^i  Col.  ii.  3. 

•♦  I  Cor.  i.  18-21  :iii.  18-20.  ft  I  Cor.  xii.  8  ;  xiii  2. 

\\  Col.ii.  8.  ;  I  Tim.  vi.  20.  §§  Phil  L  9,  10  ;  Col.  i.  9,  lo. 
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is  the  suggestive  word  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  :  "  Through 
faith  we  understand'^  (niartt  vooviitv)^  preceded  by  the  well- 
known  striking  description  of  faith :  ♦  "  Faith  is  a  firm  con- 
fidence {jm6<nraa'ii)  of  that  which  one  hopes  for,  an  inner 
certainty  {tXryxot)  of  that  which  one  sees  not"  It  is  true,  we 
cannot,  in  connection  with  either  of  these  places,  think  of  that 
which  is  now  termed  theoretical  science  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word ;  but  yet  the  experimental  and  practical  knowledge 
and  certainty,  indicated  in  such-like  utterances,  is  and  remains 
none  the  less  true  knowledge^  and  indeed  a  knowledge  which  is 
bom  of  faith.  If  also,  in  the  language  of  Holy  Scripture,  in 
connection  with  methodological  questions  like  these,  no  strictly 
philosophic  exactness  is  to  be  looked  for,  thus  much  is  for  me 
incontestably  certain,  that  a  sharp  separation  between  believing 
and  knowing  is  just  as  little  in  the  spirit  of  our  Lord  as  in  that 
of  His  Apostles.  We  cannot  possibly  here,  where  there  is  so 
much  self-consistency,  think  either  of  an  accidental  coincidence 
of  expression,  or  of  an  entire  inaccuracy  of  conception ;  and 
in  vain  would  any  one,  we  think,  look  for  adhesion  from  Jesus 
or  His  first  witnesses  to  the  assertion  with  regard  to  spiritual 
things  :  "  If  one  believes  something,  then  one  does  not  know 
it" 

If  we  now  extend  the  historic  line  yet  further,  it  very  soon 
becomes  apparent  that  we  meet  with  the  samejanguage,  nay, 
with  the  same  fundamental  conception,  in  the  case  of  the  most 
illustrious  men  of  the  Church  in  earlier  and  later  ages.  While, 
even  in  the  heathen  world,  the  priests  were  tacitly  regarded  as 
the  bearers  of  a  higher  wisdom ;  while  the  secret  of  this  wisdom 
was  wont  to  be  sought  in  the  bosom  of  the  sacred  mysteries  ; 
while  philosophers  like  Plato  journeyed  expressly  to  the  East, 
in  order,  by  a  study  of  religions,  to  come  to  a  deeper  know- 
ledge of  God  and  Divine  things,  the  earliest  and  best  Fathers 
of  the  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  we  hear  speak  as  those  for 
whose  vision  the  veil  was  fallen,  and  who  now  in  a  higher  light 
contemplate  the  truth  unobscured.    Think  of  that  which  Justin 

•  Heb.  xi.  3.     Comp.  ver.  i. 
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Martyr  tells  us,  in  his  dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew,  concern- 
ing his  own  conversion  to  Christianity,  in  which, — after  count- 
less errors  and  uncertainties, — he  had  at  length  discovered 
nothing  less  than  the  highest  philosophy ;  and  of  the  striking 
confession  of  his  restless  seeking  and  blissful  finding,  placed 
on  the  lips  of  Clemens  Romanus  in  the  first  of  his  homilies.* 
Especially  does  the  Alexandrine  School  immediately  after 
bear  the  strongest  testimonies  in  honour  of  faith,  as  the 
source  and  foundation  of  all  true  knowledge  in  the  Christian 
domain.  With  a  repeated  appeal  to  an  inaccurately  trans- 
lated word  of  prophecy  (Isaiah  vii.  9)  nisi  credideritis^  mm 
inidligtHs  [unless  ye  believe,  ye  shall  not  understand],  a 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  and  an  Origen  proclaim  countless  times 
that  no  other  Gnosis  [knowledge  in  spiritual  things]  is  possible, 
than  that  attained  to  by  the  way  of  Pistis  [faith]  alone,  j-  Their 
declaration  was  confirmed  and  reiterated  by  an  Athanasius,^ 
a  Gregory  Nazianzen,  §  Theodoret,  ||  Augustine,  %  J.  Scotus 
Erigena,  ••   Anselm    of  Canterbury,  ff  Alexander  Hales,  %% 


•  See  the  places,  given  inUr  alms  by  Neander,  DenkwurdigkiiUHf 
pp.  30-33  of  tne  Dutch  translation. 

f  See,  for  example,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Strom,  1.  VII.  cap.  lO. 
Origen,  Centra  Celntm^  I.  1 1,  and  in  many  other  places. 

X  Epist.  I.  ad  Serap.  ;  comp.  Ep,  IV.  c  5. 

§  Orat.  XXXIII.  15,  XLlll.  23. 

B  Crcuarum  affect,  curat,  p.  479.  txrroi.  ry  rlcrti  ^  ypQa^tr  fx^^^^ 
ti  r^f  TTUNrccat  ^  6p/A^,  diroXoi^ct  ^  ra&rj/  ^  xpa^t'  Set  ydp  wtrrtOnu 
vpuTOf,  €lTa  fM0€iWf  yvi^Ta  6i  ipfiifirai,  bpii-fyyarra  9e,  Tpd^euf, 

IF  Tract.  ^  in  Joh.  Credimus  ut  cognoscamus;  non  cognoscimiis  itt 
credamus.  Tract,  79 :  est  autem  fides,  credere  quod  non  vides,  cujus 
merces  est,  videre  quod  credis. 

**  De  Dwis,  Nat,  II.  c.  20:  Non  alia  fidelium  animarum  salus  est, 
quam  de  uno  omnium  principio  qux  vere  praedicentur  credere^  et  quae  Tei« 
creduntur  intdligere, 

t+  Prosolog,  cap.  I.  Non  tento,  Domine,  penetrarc  altitudinem  tuam, 
sed  desidero  aliquatenus  intelligere  veritatem  tuam,  quam  credit  et  amal 
cor  meum.  Neque  enim  quxro  intelligere  ut  credam,  sed  credo  ut  intel* 
ligam.  Epp.  II.  41.  Christianus  per  fidem  debet  ad  intdlectum  pio- 
cedere,  non  per  intellectum  ad  fidem  accedere,  aut  si  intelligere  non  ralet, 
a  fide  recedere.  Sed  cum  ad  intellectum  valet  pertingere,  delectatnr; 
cum  vero  nequit,  quod  capere  non  potest,  veneratur. 

X\  Summa  I.  Q,  7.  In  logicis  ratio  creat  fidem,  in  theologids  -Sdei 
treat  rationem ;  fides  est  lumen  animarum,  quo  quanto  magis  qois  illiis- 
tratur,  tanto  magis  est  perspicax  ad  inveniendam  rationem. 
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Thomas  Aquinas,*  not  to  speak  of  a  Chrysostom,t  and 
many  others.  This  same  line  we  see,  during  the  time  of  the 
schooknen  pursued  by  the  noblest  representatives  of  Realism ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  under  the  influence  of  Nominalism, 
the  deepest  discord  between  Theology  and  Philosophy  is  mani- 
fested, and  the  sharp  distinction  between  kn6wing  and  believ- 
ing prepares  the  way  for  a  melancholy  scepticism.  Only  when 
the  Reformation  came  into  being  was  this  opposition  in  prin- 
ciple overcome ;  the  purified  faith  becomes  at  the  same  time 
the  foundation  of  a  theological  science,  the  extent  and  solidity 
of  which  we  r^ard  with  astonishment  Is  it  necessary  to 
confirm,  by  a  number  of  citations  from  the  writings  of  'the 
Reformers,  the  fact  that,  according  to  their  conviction  also,  the 
most  perfect  believing  leads  the  way  to  the  surest  knowing ;  and 
that,  according  to  the  word  of  Luther,  '^  Faith  is  the  eye  of 
Christians?'*  But  it  is  sufficient  to  draw  attention  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Calvin  concerning  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  J  in 
proof  of  the  manner  in  which  he  represents  the  believer  as  in 
the  possession  of  an  infallible  knowledge  and  certainty  of  God 
and  of  Divine  things,  such  as  is  found  nowhere  else.  Certainly 
it  was  entirely  in  his  spirit  that  the  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
after  the  reference  to  the  only  Mediator  (Question  18),  asks, 
not  "  Wherefore  do  you  believe  ?  **  but,  "  How  do  you  know  ?  " 
And  in  the  Netherlands  Confession,  Art  H.,  the  declaration 
of  that  which  we  believe  concerning  God  is  succeeded  by  a 
forcible  "  we  know."  Nay,  verily,  the  believer  knows ^  accord- 
ing to  all  these  witnesses,  not  simply  that^  but  also  and  above 
all  what  he  believes,  />.,  in  whom  and  on  what  groimds.  The 
conception  as  to  the  proper  connection  between  believing  and 
knowing  in  the  scientific  domain,  unquestionably  differed  in 
many  of  these  theologians ;  but  for  opposition  in  the  domain 


•  Summa^  P.  I.  q.  I,  Art.  6.  Sacra  doctrina  non  supponit  sua  prin- 
dpia  ab  aliqua  scientii  humind,  sed  a  scientia  divinil,  a  qua  sicut  a  summi 
sapientia  omnis  nostra  cognitio  ordinatur. 

t  Homil,  XI.  in  Ep.  ad  Philipp.    Comp.  Cyril    of  Jerusalem,    Catech, 

V.  2. 

X  Sec,  on  this  point,  my  Christian  Doi^m  itics^  Sec.  xxxi.  (iv.),  and  the 
literature  there  mentionetl. 
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of  Christianity,  ihtry  scarcely  left  room,  any  more  than  others 
who,  later,  in  their  spirit  s{)okc  and  wrote  on  these  things.  It 
is  unnccessar)-  to  tmce  the  history  of  the  question  further  into 
its  details ;  but,  simply  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  present 
centur}',  we  should  hardly  have  an  end  of  citation,  if  we  should 
wish  to  collect, — from  the  writings  of  a  Schleicrmacher •  and 
Vinet,f  a  Tuesien J  and  Miiller, §  a  Domer||  and  Martensen,^ 
and  others,  who,  with  reason,  "  are  thought  to  be  pillars," — only 


*  It  i>  wJI  kii'iun  thr.t  Schleicrmacher  made  the  maxim  of  Ansel m  : 
"  Crftio  ut  intciltt^ijm"  the  principle  which  («iiitlcii  him  in  his  dogmmlic 
re^'arch  ;  and,  nr>iwiih>taiulin^  the  shar))  line  which  he  knew  how  to  draw 
Ijctwctn  Theul<.»i;y  anil  IMiiln^iphy,  he  has,-  precisely  hy  the  peculiar  man> 
ncr  in  which  he  has  tn-atttl  «lo);matics — acfjuired  the  hif^hest  right  to  the 
title  of  father  of  the  mi>ri.-  nitMicrn  scientific  treatment  of  Theology. 

+  **  Not  to  U'licvc,  i'.  not  to  know;  we  niUNi  then  lielieve,  in  order  to 
unicrstand.  If  under  the  name  of  faith  you  umlerstand  a  principle  which 
renews  the  soul,  faith  uu^ht  lo  l>e  a  comprehension,  that  is  to  say,  a  recipro- 
cal penetration  of  the  -^uliject  and  the  oliject.  The  Gospel  invites  us  to 
contemplate  the  truth;  but  wherefore,  unlcs.4  to  undenstand  it?'* — AVrM# 
Chrt't.  V.  90. 

X  Twc«»ten,  Do^nuitih^  I.  p.  22.  **  Relij^iou-*  knouie^lge  {\%'isstn\  ap- 
pears on  the  one  han<l  to  \yc  a  mere  development  and  completion  of  fiKitn, 
.  .  .  lK.'cauM;  there  i^  no  faith  which  is  nut  and  duc^  nut  design  to  be* 
in  some  re>iK'ct,  aU'i  a  knowing." 

§  Jul.  .Miiller.  Do^mat.  Ahhandl.  1870  (pp.  34  ^\y\.Y  "The  relation  of 
faith  to  the  true  (ini>^is  is  a  fluid  ancl  tran>itional  one.  On  the  (me  hand 
it  is  the  s^iurce  u  hence  all  kn»iw!cdj;L-  of  the  olijeci  of  religion  flows,  and 
indec«l  the  constant  ^.•'•urro,  pre*«ent  at  ever>'  |>oint  of  this  stream  of  know- 
le<lgc  ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  Christian  faith  are  ci^ntained  the  essential 
clement',  of  Chri«»tian  kno\vle<l^e,  and  it  is  imj»o^siMe  that  even  the  sim- 
plest mcml)er  of  ih.:  (.hiirch  should  |x>SNess  faith,  without  these  elements 
develoi'ing  themselves  tt»  a  certain  extent  in  his  consciousness." 

'*  That  faiih  i-  not  the  fnlth  of  the  (lo>pol  which  tlesignates  the  object 
of  relij^ion,  Go^l  m  Christ,  a*  unknowaMe,"  writes  Domer,  in  his  highly 
important  article  t)n  .b/iv/</ij//r v  Theology^  in  Ilerzog's  Real-Encycl,  XVI. 
p.  4. 

•;  Martensen,  Chrift/.  Dx\^ititik,  sec.  ii.  and  especially  his  treatise  on 
Glauf'cn  uttd  Wiisrn^  where,  inter  aha ^  he  says  :  **  Christian  science  has  its 
principle  in  the  central  knowledge  contained  in  faith  ;  or,  to  go  farther 
l)ack,  in  the  revtlatii>n  apprchemlc*!  and  appropriate!!  by  faith,  in  the 
Divine  lh<.'Ughts  of  Wisdom  and  Revelation,  which  <lwells  in  the  belte\'ing 
consciousness,  and  fi^nn^  in  the  <iame  a  unity  of  knowing  and  consciousness. 
And  precisely  l)ecau^e  Christian  science  is  not  simply  a  knowing  about  reli- 
gion, but  a  religious  knowledge  ;  not  simply  a  science  aliout  faith,  but  a 
lielieving  science,  prccisily  on  this  account  fio  faith  and  knowledge  form 
an  organic  unity ;  i.e.  science  grows  forth  livingly  out  of  faith  as  a  know- 
le<lge — aUhouj;h  fragmentary  and  relative— which  is  ever  progressive." 

[The  author  also  cites  Wieseler,  Cramer,  and  Da  Costa,  to  the  same 
eflFect.J 
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the  most  important  utterances  which  directly  or  indirectly  plead 
in  favour  of  the  position  we  have  constantly  maintained.  We 
acknowledge  that  all  this  in  itself  proves  nothing ;  although  we 
are  not  disinclined  to  say,  with  Erasmus :  "  Non  panim  me 
movet  Ecclesise  auctoritas,"  because  the  Church  here,  in  reality, 
manifestly  stands  upon  Scriptural  grounds 

Even  if  for  a  moment  we  leave  Theology  aside,  we  should 
not  be  able  to  assert,  that  believing  and  knowing  are  always 
separate,  without  ever  passing  over  the  one  into  the  other. 
Certainly  the  basis  of  all  faith  is  to  be  sought  in  one  way  or 
another  in  the  domain  of  knowledge ;  this  is  recognised  when, 
in  harmony  with  Scripture  and  Confession,  it  speaks  of  a  cogrtitio 
which  precedes  the  properly  so-called  fides  (fiducia)  of  the 
heart*  But  it  is  also  true  again  on  the  other  side,  that  all 
knowledge  reposes  ultimately  upon  faith.  Or  do  not  all  primary 
truths  rest  upon  this  axiom  :  "  that  which  is  expressed  clearly 
and  immediately  by  the  universal  consciousness  of  mankind,  is 
true"?  and  can  we  otherwise  be  assured  with  regard  to  this 
assertion  than  by  the  way  of  faith  ?  Can  one  reason  without 
believing  in  the  accuracy  of  the  laws  of  thought ;  or  observe, 
without  believing  that  observation  is  the  way  to  perfect  certain- 
ty? Obstinately  deny  the  objective  reality  of  things  without 
you,  and  all  that  is  thought  to  be  seen  thereof,  is  in  your  esti- 
mation the  effect  of  delusion.  But  if  this  is  so,  a  rising  of 
believing  into  knowing  appears  not  to  be  so  absolutely  im- 
possible as  is  now  and  then  asserted ;  otherwise  the  origin 
of  science  itself  would  be  in  the  long  run  incomprehensible 
for  us. 

If  we  now  pass  from  the  general  to  the  more  particular, 
we  can — with  unfeigned  respect  for  every  adverse  opinion — 
return  no  other  than  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  question, 
whether  Christian  faith  also  can  in  a  certain  sense  become 
knowledge.  In  this  domain  faith,  in  our  opinion,  stands  to 
science  as  the  root  to  the  stem  and  the  fruit  Christian  faith 
on  the  one  hand  impels  to  knowledge,  and  on  the  other  con- 


•  Rom.  X.  17,  Heid,  Cat.  Answ.  XXI. 
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ducts  thereto.  For  that  belief  is  not  simply  an  accepting  of 
well'supfiorted  testimony,  but  a  confiding  of  the  heart ;  an  act, 
in  a  certain  sense  the  highest,  that  which  is  properly  speaking 
the  act  of  life  in  man,  proceeding  from  that  hidden  centre,  but 
by  which  straightway  his  whole  personality  is  governed,  trans- 
formed, brought  into  an  entirely  new  condition,  which  we  can 
indicate  by  no  better  name  than  that  of  the  life  of  faith. 
Wliere  that  life  is  once  called  forth  it  has  its  own  aspirations, 
to  be  restrained  by  nothing  on  earth ;  and  foremost  among 
these  stands  unquestionably  that  aspiration  which  once  led 
the  first  man  to  grasp  at  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge. 
"  Faith  itself  is  impelled  inwardly  to  fathom,  contemplate,  and 
present — as  becomes  a  discerning  mind— its  own  exceedingly 
exalted  subject-matter  also."*  Certainly  the  well-known  word 
of  Tertullian  :  cum  crciiimus^  nil  dcsidcramus^  ultra  credere^ 
"  when  we  believe,  we  desire  nothing  beyond  believing,''  pro- 
claims a  truth  as  certain  as  it  is  glorious.  He  who  really 
believes  has  in  this  his  faith  a  perfect  sufficiency,  and  will 
regard  every  other  light,  compared  with  that  which  he  pos- 
sesses, as  simply  an  uncertain  twilight  But  the  condition 
of  the  ecstasy  of  faith  is  followed  inevitably  sooner  or  later  by 
that  of  calmness,  uncertainty,  conflict ;  and  faith  cannot  per- 
manently neglect  to  make  the  object  of  its  deep  adoration 
also  the  object  of  its  particular  reflection.  The  "  credo  ut 
intelligam,"  [I  believe  in  order  that  I  may  know]  points  to 
nothing  less  than  a  necessity  of  life,  and  there  is  now  no 
alternative,  but  that  either  the  highest  necessity  of  the  human 
spirit  should  remain  permanently  unsatisfied,  or  faith — as  it 
contains  within  itself  an  impulse  after  knowledge, — should  be- 
come at  the  same  time  a  source  of  true,  yea  the  highest 
knowledge  in  the  highest  sphere.  And  this  knowledge,  duly 
reduced  to  unity,  what  name  will  you  better  give  it,  than  that  of 
science  ? 

Yea  verily,  the  tnie  Christian  faith  conducts  us  in  a  peculiar 


•  So  J.  Kostlin,   der   Glauhe,  stin    IVfscn,  Grundy   etc.   (1859),  p.  98. 
Comp.  Schelling's  PhUosophy  of  KadcUion^  p.  368  of  the  Dutch  transln. 
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manner  to  that  which  Paul  esteemed  the  highest,  "  the  knowing 
of  things  which  are  freely  given  to  us  of  God  in  Christ/'* 
For  it  brings  us  indeed  into  the  most  intimate  communion  with 
the  true  God  and  with  Christ,  who  is  Himself  the  King  of 
Truth — a  communion  whereby  the  original  relationship  between 
man  and  his  Creator  is  restored,  the  true  life  becomes  his,  and 
the  Spirit  of  truth  comes  to  dwell  and  work  in  the  heart.  But 
is  it  not  God,  with  whom — according  to  the  suggestive  word  of 
the  Psalmist — is  the  fountain  of  life,  in  whose  light  alone  it  is 
given  us  to  see  the  true  light?  Is  not  the  Logos>  who  is  the 
Life,  precisely  on  this  account  also  the  light  of  men?  Is  it 
possible  to  be  guided  and  renewed  by  the  Spirit  of  truth,  with- 
out being  at  least  to  some  extent  conscious  of  this  guiding  and 
operation  ?  And  can  there,  in  a  word,  be  any  question  of  a  true, 
/>.  reciprocal,  relation  between  God  and  man,  without  all  dis- 
cord ceasing  within,  at  last  also  that  between  believing  and 
knowing  ?  I,  for  ray  part,  cannot  see  otherwise  than  that  that 
illustrious  thinker  was  right,  when  he  wrote :  **  A  living  God, 
upholding  and  penetrating  the  life  of  nature  and  of  the  spirit, 
cannot  possibly  have  in  such  wise  realised  His  image  in  man, 
that  for  the  latter  a  separation  of  the  consciousness  were 
necessary  in  the  opposition  of  faith  and  of  knowledge. "f 

The  more  boldly  do  we  speak  thus,  when  we  observe  how 
faith,  in  communion  with  God  and  Clirist,  raises  us  to  the  inward 
contemplation  of  the  spiritual  world.  Believing  is  indeed  op- 
posed to  seeing ;  yet  it  is  itself  in  turn  a  contemplation  with  the 
spiritual  eye,  the  3/ifia  r^p  V^i'x^f  [eye  of  the  spirit],  not  inaptly 
termed  the  sixth  sense.  On  this  account  it  is  said  :  "  He  that 
sceth  the  Son  and  bc/iei'cth  in  Him,  hath  everlasting  life,"  and 
again  :  **he  endured,  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible."^  Who 
then  will,  taking  his  place  at  a  truly  Christian  standpoint,  assert 
that  that  which  is  perceived  by  the  eye  of  the  senses  has  a 
so  much  higher  certainty,  in  other  words,  may  so  much  more 


•   I  Cor.  ii.  12. 

i*  F.  Fabri,  Briefe  gegni  den  Mater  talis  iifus  (lS6^  p.  1 73* 

X  John  vi.  40 ;  Heb.  xi.  27.    Comp.  2  Cor.  v.  7. 
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rcasc-r.^^^y  claim  the  nsme  of  science,  than  that  which  the  eve 
of  ihc  iy.T.u  I  y  the  li^'hi  of  a  higher  re\*cblion,  discovers  con- 
cemi'ii:  the  FJj^ersens'jo'.iN  wor!»i  ?  Shall  what  the  ejre  itself 
b-jho!<!^  be  an  object  of  sciencL-,  Init  that  which  is  unveiled  be- 
fore the  telescojn:  l»ear  a  loner  name  ? 

In:u;ii'jn — I  know  it,  nowhere  perha(>$  has  the  imagiiuition 
more  dangerous  room  for  i»!ay  than  in  this  m^-stcrious  domain. 
But  on  the  other  hand.  I  have  only  to  \yo\T\\  to  the  analogy 
aLke  of  |X)etic  and  prophetic  inspiration  to  show  how  intuition, 
frequently  at  once,  as  with  an  eai:le*s  glance,  knows  how  to 
seize  that  which  reflection  lon^  afterwards  is  able  to  overtake 
orily  step  by  step.     ITien  it  is  as  in  the  well-known  lines : 

••  Uwl  hs!  ffcnie  tin,l  Her?  voITbracht 
Wx«i.  \am  ko  un-i  IV«.cart's  nie  gt^bcht. 
Soglcich  wini  auch  von  lUesen 
Die  NUij;lithLcit  cn*ic>cn."  • 

Is  something  similar  inconceivable  in  the  life  of  faith  ?  I 
leave  the  answer  to  all  to  whom  that  life  is  known  experiment- 
ally. I  defend  no  single  delusion  of  a  sickly  mysticism,  but  to 
be  as  mystic  as,  e^.^  the  Ajwstle  John,  will  yet  be  open  to  us ; 
and  I  can — pro\-ided  only  the  word  km^i*  is  duly  understood — 
make  my  own  the  sa\'ing  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Tantum  Deus 
co^osdtur^  quantum  dili^itur.^  In  this  domain  the  life  pre- 
cedes the  light,  the  love,  the  knowledge ;  and  I  api>eal  to  the 
voice  of  every  truly  loving  heart  for  an  answer  to  the  question 
whether  the  great  Vinet  ever  spoke  a  truer  word,  than  when  he 
named  s>'ropathy  "  the  organ  of  intelligence." 


•  Schiller,  dit  Welhvrifcn.  Thus  also  wrote  Domcr,  /Y.,  p.  lo,  ••  Faith 
Ikas  immediately  the  Spiritnal  Intuition  of  Christ  and  of  God,  as  the 
father  ;  it  knows  not  simply  of  itself  and  of  lieing  redeemed,  bat  also,  jea 
primarily,  of  the  redeeming  God.  Faith  i-;  not  so  certain  of  its  power  and 
perfectnesi,  as  of  the  power  of  God  and  Christ,  in  which  it  is  ccusciams  of 
teing  strong  and  safe. 

t  God  is  known  just  so  mnch  as  He  is  loved. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "SECULAR  ANNOTATIONS   ON 

SCRIPTURE  TEXTS." 

I.  PLAYING  AT  PREACHING. 

Professor  T.  J.  Potter,  in  his  recent  treatise  on  "  The  Spoken 
Word,"  approves  and  illustrates  the  teaching  of  Besphas,  that 
every  sennon  is  a  syllogism,  of  which  the  major  is  contained 
in  the  introduction,  the  minor  in  the  proposition,  the  arguments 
or  proofs  in  the  body  of  the  discourse,  and  the  consequence  in 
the  peroration.  Thus,  in  the  skeleton  of  a  sermon  on  Mortal  Sin,* 
the  leading  idea  is,  that  there  is  only  one  real  evil  in  the  world 
— the  evil  of  mortal  sin.  The  introduction  states,  that  if  there  be 
only  one  real  evil  in  the  world,  we,  if  we  were  really  Christians, 
should  be  horror-struck  at  the  thought  of  offending  God  by  it. 
The  proposition  considers  mortal  sin  severally  as  an  offence  to 
God,  as  an  injury  to  ourselves,  and  as  an  egregious  folly ;  and 
the  conclusion  is,  that  we  should  do  our  utmost  to  avoid  sinning. 
A  grave,  if  not  reverend,  reviewer  confesses  that  this  meagre 
skeleton  reminds  him  of  one  composed  by  a  certain  preacher 
of  five  years  old.  "This  text,"  he  began,  "teaches  us  that  we 
should  all  be  good  ;"  and,  after  some  reflection,  he  added,  "and 
that  none  of  us  should  be  naughty."  The  tautology  is  venial 
enough  in  a  preacher  of  five  years  old.  Some  of  fifty  indulge 
in  similar  displays  of  it  with  almost  equal  innocence. 

Many  a  pulpiteer  aged  fifty  is,  indeed,  not  much  less  ob- 
viously playing  at  preaching  than  he  was  at  five,  when  he  con- 
ducted divine  service  in  the  nursery,  attired  in  pinafore  for 
surplice,  or  in  some  borrowed  black  apron  or  shawl  for  Genevan 
gown.  The  child  is  father  of  the  man  ;  and  the  man,  like  his 
father,  is  sometimes  uncommonly  childish. 

Let  us  glance  at  some  of  these  nursery  preachers  in  the  first 

•  It  is  in  a  Roman  Catholic  College  that  Mr.  Potter  is  Professor  (of 
Sacred  Eloquence) ;  and  his  book,  whose  alias,  is  **The  Art  of  Extemporary 
Preaching,     1872,  bears  the  imprimatur  of  Cardinal  CuUen. 
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instance.  Not  of  the  kind  sketched  by  M.  Bourgoing  in  his 
"Tableau  de  TEspagne,"  where  he  sjHraks  of  "dc  |>etits  moincs 
de  c|uatre  \  cinq  ans  polissonnant  dans  la  rue  ; "  but  of  highly 
respectable  and  perfectly  sincere  young  essayists,  who  are 
anxious  to  instruct  with  all  authority  betimes,  and  to  improve 
the  occasion  at  its  very  earliest.  Rather  of  the  kind,  therefore, 
of  that  eminent  exemplar  among  the  founders  of  Jesuitism,  the 
third  (General  of  the  Order,  Father  Francis,  as  they  called  him, 
— the  Don  Francis  Borgia  who,  as  if  to  rescue  the  name  he 
bure  from  the  infamy  of  his  progenitors,  "exhaled,"  as  Sir 
James  Stephen  phrases  it,  even  in  his  childish  da)'S,  the  odour 
of  sanctity, — with  each  returning  month  casting  a  lot  to  deter- 
mine which  he  should  personate  of  the  saints  with  whose 
names  it  was  studded  on  the  calendar ;  and  who,  in  his  tenth 
year,  played  at  saints  so  perfectly  as  to  inflict  a  vigorous  chas- 
tisement on  his  own  naked  person.  A  pronounced  type  is 
forthcoming  in  Henry  Ballinger,  who,  from  the  age  of  three 
onwards,  would  steal  into  the  Church  at  Bremgarten,  climb  up 
into  the  pulpit  of  his  papa,  the  Dean,  put  himself  into  a  grave 
attitude,  and  repeat  with  all  the  strength  of  his  infantine  lungs 
all  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed. 

When  John  Evelyn  was  at  Rome,  in  1644,  he  was  more  than 
a  little  impressed  by  what  followed  a  sermon  in  the  Oratory  of 
St.  Philip  Xeri,  by  one  of  the  Order;  after  whom  "stepped  up 
a  child  of  eight  or  nine  years  old,  who  pronounceil  an  oration 
with  so  much  grace,  that  I  was  never  better  pleased  than  to 
hear  Italian  so  well  and  so  intelligently  spoken.  This  course 
it  seems  they  frequently  use,  to  bring  their  scholars  to  a  habit 
of  speaking  distinctly,  and  forming  their  action  and  assurance, 
which  none  so  much  want  as  ours  in  England,*^ 

By  the  time  he  was  ten  years  old,  George  Whitefield  was  bent 
on  a  clerical  career.  "  I  was  always,'*  he  says,  "  fond  of  being 
a  clergyman,  and  used  frequently  to  imitate  the  minister's  read- 
ing prayers,"  etc  Part  of  this  ambition  a  biographer  takes  to 
^ave  been  no  doubt  inspired  by  the  pleasure  the  boy  already 
in  the  exercise  of  his  fine  voice  and  power  of  declamation. 
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John  Wesley,  in  his  teens,  had,  perhaps  for  the  same  reason,  a 
hankering  after  the  stage  ;  his  only  qualm  of  conscience  being 
on  the  vexed  question,  which  he  formally  submitted  to  all 
comers,  Pray,  could  he  be  a  player,  and  yet  go  to  the  sacra- 
ment, and  be  a  Christian  ? 

We  are  told  of  Lalande,  that,  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  it  was 
not  unusual  for  him,  in  the  costume  of  a  priest,  to  deliver  a  ser- 
mon of  his  own  composition,  to  a  select  society,  who  requested 
as  a  favour  to  be  present  at  the  declamations  of  so  precocious 
an  orator.  He  was  at  this  time  of  life  surrounded  by  Jesuits, 
and  nurtured  by  his  mother  (Marie  Monchinet)  in  the  strict 
observance  of  devotional  ceremonies  :  both  parents,  however, 
appear  to  have  spoilt  their  only  son  by  their  inordinate  indul- 
gence of  his  every  whim,  and  even  an  extreme  solicitude  to 
antici[>ate  his  every  wish.  Of  Fichte,  again,  the  story  is  told 
of  his  being  sent  for,  as  a  little  boy,  to  the  castle  of  the  lord  of 
his  village  (Rammenau),  to  repeat  from  memory  a  sermon 
preached  that  morning  by  the  pastor  at  church, — a  visitor,  the 
Baron  von  Mittiz,  having  to  his  regret  missed  hearing  it ;  how 
little  Gottlieb  arrived  from  the  village  in  a  clean  smock-frock, 
and  bearing  in  his  hand  a  large  nosegay,  such  as  his  mother 
was  accustomed  to  send  to  the  castle  occasionally  as  a  token 
of  respect ;  how,  being  asked  to  repeat  as  much  as  he  could 
recollect  of  the  morning's  sermon,  his  voice  and  manner  be- 
came animated  at  once  ;  and  how  the  animation  gaincil  force 
as  he  proceeded,  until,  forgetting  altogether  the  presence  of  the 
formidable  company,  little  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte  became  so 
fervid  and  abundant  in  his  eloquence,  that  the  Count  (Von 
Hoffmansegg)  thought  it  necessary  to  interrupt  him,  lest  the 
playful  tone  of  the  circle  should  be  destroyed  by  the  serious 
subjects  of  the  sermon. 

Robert  Story,  of  Rosneath,  who  had  an  exceptional  gift  of 
mimicry,  used,  as  a  child,  to  imitate  every  minister  he  heard 
in  his  young  days  at  Yetholm ;  and  in  after  life  recalled  his 
frequent  anticipation  (being  himself  intended  for  the  ministry) 
of  the  rapture  he  should  one  day  inspire  by  a  tone  similar  to 
that  of  an  old  screeching  minister  in  the  neighbourhood.      He 
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used  to  take  his  Bible  into  the  fieJds  with  him,  fix  on  some 
ionely  spot,  choose  a  text,  and,  by  hJa  own  account,  "  preach 
extempore  with  great  energy  and  pathos."  Above  all  days,  a 
windy  one  was  his  delight,  for  then  he  could  spealc  loudest. 
"  And  after  all  ibe  notions  which  I  have  since  gained,"  he  says, 
"of  subhmity  and  beauty,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there 
was  something  veiy  interesting  and  wildly  grand  in  a  little  boy 
retiring  into  a  wood  during  a  storm  of  wind— opening  the  Bible, 
or  selecting  a  text  from  memory,  and,  with  the  ardour  of  his 
young  fancy,  launching  out  mio  all  the  earnestness,  pathos,  and 
piety  of  a  Christian  orator."  The  sister  of  one  of  Dr.  Chalmers' 
school-fellows  at  Anstruther  supplied  his  biographer  with  a 
souvenir  sketch  of  her  breaking  into  a  room  whither  the  two 
boys  hatl  retired  together,  and  finding  the  future  great  pulpit 
orator  (then  a  very  little  boy)  standing  upon  a  chair  preaching 
most  vigorously  to  his  single  auditor  below.  So  of  Dr.  Jaraes 
Hamilton  his  biographer  tells  us  that,  like  m.iny  boys  who  have 
ultimately  become  preachers,  and  some  who  have  not,  he  was 
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Samuel  Rogers  and  his  brother  were  called  in  and  asked  by 
the  fiither  of  the  family  what  profession  they  wished  to  follow, 
Samuel  avowed  his  predilection  for  that  of  a  preacher — a  choice 
which  he  explained  by  his  admiration  for  Dr.  Price,  and  which 
he  seems  to  have  asserted  by  precocious  essayings  in  the 
doctor's  best  manner.  Robert  Hall,  at  ten  or  eleven,  was 
seriously  set  to  preach  to  a  select  auditory  assembled  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Beeby  Wallis,  of  Kettering ;  his  gift  of  ready  ex- 
pression having  already  signally  asserted  itself.  Dr.  Channing 
was  a  very  small  boy  indeed  when  he  earned  the  title  of  the 
Little  Minister.  He  used  to  arrange  a  room  with  seats  and  a 
desk,  and  to  summon  the  family,  with  blows  upon  the  warming- 
pan  in  lieu  of  a  bell,  to  a  religious  meeting,  where  he  ''  preached 
with  much  seriousness  and  energy."  At  other  times  he  would 
assemble  his  playmates  for  a  similar  purpose  upon  the  steps  of 
the  front  door.  Did  they  really  come  (more  than  once)  at  his 
call  ?  or,  if  they  came,  did  they,  would  they,  could  they,  stay  ? 
Exceptionally  good  little  boys,  if  so,  not  to  call  them  goody ; 
and  as  markworthy  in  their  way  as  the  Little  Minister  in  his. 
Dr.  Channing's  sister,  the  wife  of  Washington  Allston,  was 
never  tired,  C.  R.  Leslie  tells  us,  of  talking  of  "  that  little  saint, 
William,'*  as  she  called  him ;  and  of  his  turning  a  chair  into  a 
pulpit  to  preach  little  sermons  in  to  the  other  children  of  the 
family.  They  at  least  were  willing  and  congenial  listeners  :  "  The 
very  clay  of  which  the  Channings  were  formed  seemed  to  have 
religion  in  its  composition,"  Leslie  says.  More  literally  a  mere 
player  at  preaching  was  young  Leigh  Hunt,  who  even  in  his 
old  daj's  avowed,  "  Indeed,  I  have  never  been  without  a  cleri- 
cal tendency ;"  and  who  used  to  declaim  in  presence  of  an  ad- 
miring and  astonished  maid-ser\'ant,  who,  by  his  account,  when 
he,  othenvise  in  martial  attire,  put  on  his  father's  bands,  and 
got  upon  a  chair  to  preach  to  an  imaginary  congregation  over 
the  back  of  it,  seemed  to  think  the  image  realized  of  "  heaven 
and  earth  coming  together."  John  Wilson's  biographer,  de- 
scribing his  nursery  days,  and  the  admiration  his  **  superior 
intelligence"  won  from  his  sisters,  tells  us,  that  of  indoor 
amusements  the  most  exciting  to  their  youthful  minds  and  his 
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precocious  genius  was  that  of  pulpit  oratory  ;  and  that  one 
sermon  he  used  himself  to  speak  of  as  being  a  veritable 
master-piece — so  highly  appreciated,  indeed,  that  he  was  con- 
tinually called  on  to  repeat  it  Standing  upon  a  chair  arranged 
to  look  as  like  a  pulpit  as  possible,  he  would  address  his 
juvenile  congregation,  along  with  the  more  mature  audience  of 
nurses  and  other  servants  assembled  to  Usten  to  his  warning 
voice,  "  The  text  chosen  was  one  from  his  own  fertile  brain, 
drawn  from  that  field  of  experience  in  which  he  was  aheady 
becoming  an  adept  [angling],  and  handled  not  without  shrewd 
application  to  moral  duties.  These  were  the  words:  'There 
was  a  fish,  and  it  was  a  deil  o'  a  fish,  and  it  was  ill  to  its  young 
anes.'"  In  this  allegory  of  life  he  is  said  to  have  displayed 
both  pathos  and  humour,  drawing  a  contrast  between  good  and 
evil  parents,  that  excited  sympathy  and  laughter,  while  the 
sermon  was  delivered  with  a  "  vehemence  of  natural  eloquence 
that  in  a  boy  of  five  years  old  may  well  have  entitled  him  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  genius."    Little  Jane  Taylor  deserves  a 
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relate  together  the  most  tnsignificatit  and  the  most  gigantic 
clusters  of  population.  There  is  little  sympathy  felt  for  village 
life,  it  is  too  pensive,  inactive,  and  inert  for  the  age  in  which 
we  live.  And  I  shall  be  charged  with  indulging  in  the  merely 
sentimental,  perhaps  the  most  morbid,  view  of  life  and  things 
for  this  attempt  to  call  attention  back  from  the  agitation  and 
the  strife  of  the  thronged  and  crowded  town  to  those  more 
gentle,  but  perhaps  not  less  instructive,  associations  which  meet 
us  in  the  scantling  of  the  people.  I  know  that  there  is  some 
difficulty  apprehended  by  scholars  as  to  what  the  Bible  means 
by  a  village,  and  this  is  a  difficulty  which  is  felt  not  merely  in 
dealing  with  the  villages  of  the  Bible ;  it  is  difficult  to  say  im- 
mediately, and  at  once,  where  and  at  what  point  the  village 
ends  and  the  town  begins.  We  have  cities  of  only  a  few  hun- 
dred inhabitants,  and  we  have  what  technically  may  be  called 
villages,  having  neither  cathedral  nor  corporation,  neither 
bishop  nor  high  bailiff,  numbering  ten  or  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants.     Perhaps  the  general  idea  of  a  village  in  the  Bible 
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purpose  to  draw  forth  those  lessons,  to  show  that  the  Bible  did 
not  pennit  its  people,  even  in  the  most  small  communities,  to 
live  untutored,  uninfluenced,  and  unrelated  to  the  great  ends 
of  revelation.  These  were  not  the  savage  villages  it  is  so  easy 
to  call  up  to  the  imagination,  and  such  as  those  all  travellers 
describe  to  us  who  have  penetrated  into  the  lone  wilderness ; 
and  they  were  not  feudal  villages  like  those  of  Europe  from 
its  earliest  dawn,  where  one  strong,  oppressive,  tjn'ant  ruled 
and  claimed  a  property  in  all  that  the  subject  villagers  pos 
sessed,  alike  in  estate,  and  body,  and  mind.  And  the  villages 
of  the  Bible  were  not  commercial  villages,  they  did  not  exist 
for  the  mere  purposes  of  barter  and  trade,  merely  to  aggrandize 
and  enrich  one  or  two,  who  might  do  what  they  would  with  the 
product  of  the  soil,  altogether  heedless  of  the  well-being  of  the 
community  which  administered  to  their  well-being.  A  religious 
atmosphere  invests  the  villages  of  the  Bible ;  human  life  every- 
where, throughout  the  smallest  institution  of  that  sacred  book, 
is  compelled  to  look  up,  is  saved  from  looking  down,  from 
regarding  life  as  a  hopeless,  grinding  fate ;  the  life  of  the  vil- 
lager is  charmed  from  injustice,  oppression,  and  fraud  by 
Divine  principles  taking  shape  in  laws  and  enactments.  God 
revealed  Himself  manifestly  first  in  villages  and  to  villagers. 
From  the  eldest  and  most  ancient  time  it  must  have  been  so, 
the  patriarchs  were  villagers.  By-and-by  we  shall  walk  through 
the  villages  where  they  lived,  to  mark  what  lessons  they  preach 
to  us.  It  would  seem  that  the  great  thoughts  of  the  great  men 
who  from  time  to  time  roused  the  nation,  were  bom  in  villages  ; 
and  the  first  notes  of  the  Incarnation  sounded  over  the  plain 
in  villagers'  ears.  These  simple  folk  of  the  Bible  seem  to  have 
been  the  appointed  vehicles  of  Divine  communion  and  com- 
munication. Thus  there  aremany  Bible  aspects  of  village  liie 
of  a  more  than  charming  and  sentimental  character. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  assert  that  the  village  is  all  perfect  and 
the  city  all  imperfect  No ;  but  do  we  not  read  it  too  much 
the  other  way  ?  Everything  great,  and  healthy,  and  wise  in  the 
city ;  nothing,  or  but  little,  worthy  of  commendation  in  the  vil- 
age  !    Ther  e,  we  say^  man  is  poor,  lowly,  ignorant,  powerless ; 
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in  the  large  town  man  is  great,  enlightened,  strong.  In  the 
city  you  seem  to  be  impressed  with  the  monarchy  of  man,  his 
vast  works,  his  mighty  scientific  exploits,  and  man  meets  yea 
everywhere.  There  he  seems  to  be  the  creator,  not  merely  the 
discoverer.  He  comes  at  last  almost  to  believe  that  the  forces 
of  nature  which  he  applies  are  the  creations  of  his  mind  not  less 
than  the  manipulations  of  his  skill.  No  doubt  God  has  His 
way  in  great  cities.  The  way  of  providence  in  our  own  day 
seems  to  be  right  through  those  immense  and  dreadful  drifts  of 
huge  and  seething  populations.  I  hope  to  be  expressing  no 
unfriendly  or  altogether  uninstructive  word,  when  I  ask  you  to 
travel  back  with  me  to  some  thoughts  suggested  by  another 
state  of  things.  England  has  been  in  a  very  pre-eminent  man- 
ner the  country  of  villages ;  all  travellers  passing  through  otur 
land  have  noticed  this  as  a  national  characteristic  They  vary 
exceedingly,  there  are  villages  which  do  not  much  commend 
themselves  to  the  eye  or  to  the  heart,  but  generally  how 
sweet  is  their  asj)ect,  how  sweetly  they  seem  to  repose  beneath 
their  ancient  spire,  their  magnificent  elm,  and  oak,  and  yew- 
tree  shade, — 

**  WTiere  daisies  blu!;h,  and  wind-flowers  wet  with  dew, 
Where  shady  lanes  with  hyacinths  are  blue. 
Where  the  elm  blossoms  o*er  the  bnxxling  bird, 
And  wild  and  wide  the  plover's  wail  is  heard. " 

Sweet  is  the  rural  walk  through  lanes  and  grassy  fields 
close-cropped  by  nibbling  sheep.  How  ample  their  culti- 
vation, the  inheritance  not  merely  of  our  times  but  of  long 
ages  of  domestic  prosperity  and  peace.  Did  we  yneld  our- 
selves to  the  power  of  that  great  painter,  Crabbe,  the  English 
village  would  indeed  seem  a  disenchanted  spot  He  de- 
lighted rather  to  paint  it  as  a  "length  of  burning  sand 
where  the  thin  harvest  waved  its  withered  ears,"  a  region  of 
rank  weeds  and  thistles  stretching  their  prickly  arms.  He  noted 
rather  the  "silky  leaf  of  the  slimy  mallow,"  and  the  blue 
bugloss  painting  the  sterile  soil.  He  thought  that  fields  and 
flocks  only  indicated  the  wealth  of  the  grazier  and  the  farmer^ 
.beyond,  he  only  saw  the  wretchedness  of  the  labourer.     There 
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was  truth  in  his  pictures,  but  they  were  especially  coloured  from 
the  sad  impressions  of  his  own  life  of  early  grief  and  sorrow ; 
and,  sad  as  human  life  is  in  every  scene,  I  think  it  may  be 
doubted  if  the  sadness  of  the  village  ever  reaches  the  deep 
sadness  of  the  overcrowded  town.  But  what  pleasing  pictures 
present  themselves — the  group  of  haystacks  round  the  farm, — 

"  Where  low  and  sttU  the  hamlets  lie, 
Beneath  their  little  patch  of  sky, 
And  little  lot  of  stars." 

The  wimpling  bum,  the  sweet  winding  field-path,  the  happy 
bird  on  the  bending  tree,  the  little  plot  of  garden-ground,  not 
unrelieved  by*  flowers,  the  glories  of  the  hedge,  the  whitethorn 
in  the  spring,  the  red  holly-berry  in  the  winter — there,  the 
objects  of  nature  are  not  far  to  seek ;  and  not  only  so,  from  the 
village  have  often  come  forth  answers  to  the  deepest  problems 
of  life,  Wordsworth  was  a  villager,  our  English  Job.  He  was 
bom  in  a  village  town,  lived  all  his  life  in  a  still  more  se- 
questered village ;  and,  indeed,  it  needs  the  stillness  and  the 
silence  of  such  a  world  adequately  to  apprehend  and  most 
sacredly  to  answer  the  difficult  questions  which  will  make 
themselves  heard  in  the  human  heart. 

But  the  Village,  the  English  village,  seems  to  be  losing  much 
of  its  old  peacefulness  and  calm.  Wherever  a  beautiful  village 
is,  it  is  soon  spoilt ;  stately  hotels  arise,  fashion  pours  its 
crowds,  and  the  old  peacefulness  goes.  The  resources  of  the 
place  are  developed,  long  streets  of  monotonous  shops  line 
the  way,  hurry  and  noise  assault  the  ear.  It  is  the  inevitable 
law ;  we  must  yield  to  it  But  shall  we  not  think  of  another 
time,  shall  we  not  attempt  to  cherish  some  other  thoughts  ? 
The  Bible  presents  us  with  them  in  its  glimpses  of  village 
life.  In  the  villages  of  the  Bible  we  have  indeed  set  before 
us  no  science  of  society  ;  but  the  impression  upon  my  mind, 
as  the  villages  of  the  old  book  rise  before  me,  is  something 
the  same  as  that  I  have  when  I  pass  through  the  many 
counties  of  England.  I  find  there  also,  in  the  Bible  time, 
fostered  in  the  village  that  intense  love  of  nature.     I  might 
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say  that  all  the  great  poets  of  the  book  reveal  it ;  and  the 
great  poet  of  any  nation  is  representative  of  the  passions 
and  emotions  of  the  times  and  the  people  to  whom  he  sung. 
But  by  many   hints   and  expressions,  casually  arising,   was 
revealed,  that  sweet  sympathy  with  nature,  that  subjection 
of  spirit  beneath  her  wonderful  majesties  and  her  pensive 
beauties.     How  it  is  revealed  when  almost  any  of  the  villagers 
speak,  not  less  than  when  poet  or  prophet  strikes  their  more 
inflamed  and   passionate  chords  !     Innumerable   expressions 
occur  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  in  the  beautiful  remonstrances  of 
Abigail,  in  the  words  of  the  wise  woman  of  Tekoa,  in  many 
tender  expressions  in  the  Minor  Prophets.     The  Bible  is  full 
of  words  and  allusions  which  almost  lose  their  significance 
now  to  ordinary  readers  because  there  is  so  little  residence 
near  to  those  retired  scenes  which  gave  to  them  their  origin  ; 
and  hence  those  who  are  still  permitted  to  live  amidst  scenes 
which,  perhaps,  to  some  seem  monotonous,  may  find  a  pleasure 
in   being  directed  to  the  beauties  of  their  own  abode ;  and 
those  whose  residence  is  not  there,  may  yet  feel  it  an  enjoy- 
n-.ent,  even  as  it  is  pleasant  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  to 
escape  and  breathe  the  fresh  air  of  country  life  and  country 
things. 

For  indeed  the  Holy  Land  was  made  up  of  village  im- 
pressions. Group  them  together,  almost  all  the  tender  and 
touching  imagery  of  the  Bible  is  derived  from  village  scenery, 
from  "the  rose  of  Sharon  ;"  from  "the  lily  of  the  valley;" 
from  "the  voice  of  the  turtle  heard  in  the  land;"  from  vine- 
yards which  trailed  precious  grapes ;  from  the  clustering 
date  and  pomegranate ;  fh)m  "  the  dew  which  lay  thick  on 
Hermon;"  from  the  "bahn  in  Gilead;"  from  "the  cattle 
on  a  thousand  hills ;"  from  "  the  excellency  of  Carmel ;"  from 
the  "scent  of  Lebanon;"  fix>m  "the  early  and  the  latter 
rain ;"  from  "  valleys  covered  over  with  flocks,"  and  "  little 
hills  rejoicing  on  every  side;"  from  "the  birds  which  sang 
among  the  branches;"  from  "the  ploughman  who  overtook 
the  reaper,  and  the  treader  of  grapes  him  that  sowed  the 
seed ;"  from  "bams  which  were  filled  with  plenty,  and  presses 
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which  burst  out  with  new  wine;"  from  "precious  things 
brought  forth  by  the  sun,  and  precious  things  brought  forth 
by  the  moon;"  from  "clouds  which  dropped  fatness;"  from 
the  waving  fir  and  the  blossoming  olive  and  the  gentle  myrde- 
tree ;  even  the  stem  mountain-pass  yielded  its  lesson^  where 
the  "  valley "  and  village  "  of  Achor  was  a  door  of  hope." 
All  the  most  sublime  and  beautiful  imagery  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  clusters  round  the  scenery  of  village  life;  the 
land  was  full  of  pictures,  upon  which  faith  was  invited  to 
meditate.  Shall  we  in  these  later  days  renounce  these 
lessons  ?  or  rather  shall  we  not  find  that  they  still  have  a 
perennial  freshness,  and  turn  them  to  account  as  giving 
to  us  some  aspects  of  village  life  ? 

I  have  said,  in  the  science  of  society,  villages  occupy  a 
considerable  space  in  the  speculations  and  doctrines  of  modem 
political  economists  and  historians.  The  villages  of  the  Bible 
scarcely  present  themselves  before  us,  it  may  be  thought,  for 
the  same  illustrations  ;  but  do  they  not  fumish  their  own 
teachings  even  here  ?  Our  age  is  full  of  precedent ;  and  the 
men  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  society,  are  fond 
of  leferring  back  to  times  when  the  village  furnished  those 
principles,  in  its  small  and  narrow  dimensions,  which  are  being 
now  applied  to  the  government  of  large  communities.*  It 
is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  the  system 
of  political  economy  disclosed  in  the  Bible ;  there  was  such 
a  system,  and  it  might  be  studied  to  much  advantage.  But 
while  \*Titers  on  economical  and  political  science  are  travelling 
back  anxiously,  searching  for  these  precedents  and  principles 
to  which  I  have  referred,  finding  from  them  how  society 
grew,  how  men  emerged  from  barbarism,  what  were  the 
prescriptions  and  laws  which  fenced  round  persons  and  pro- 
perty before  the  burgh  or  borough,  before  the  city,  before 
the  great   far-spreading   town,  is  it  not  interesting  to  us  to 

*  See  this  especially  in  **  Village  Communities  in  the  East  and  West. 
Six  lectures  delivered  at  Oxford.  By  Henry  Sumner  Maine.  And  in 
**  Historical  Essays  in  Connection  with  the  Land,  Church,"  etc.  By 
E.  William  Robertson. 
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turn  to  the  Bible,  and  find  a  system  of  society  there  which 
recognised  the  rights  of  the  meanest,  the  weakest,  and  the 
smallest  ?    We  have  more  certain  information  about  the  con- 
stitution of  the  old  Hebrew  villages,  than  we  have  of  many  be- 
longing to  much  more  modem  nations.     And  if  it  be  interest- 
ing to  a  political  economist  like  Maine  to  explore  the  general 
relations  of  a  far-off  Hindoo  village ;  or  for  M,  Guizot,  in  his 
noble  lectures  on  the  civilization  of  Europe,  to  deal  at  length 
with  the  state  and  character  of  villages,  and  their  place  in 
the  great  European  system,  when  feudalism  was  consolidating 
its  powers   in    Europe — shall  the  political  and  religious  life 
of  the  village  of  the  Bible  be  less  interesting  to  us  ?    Indeed 
the  study  of  what  must  have  been  the  village  system  of  the 
Bible,  brings  out  distinctions  which   tend   to  show  in  how 
much   higher  regard   man  as  man  was  held  in  the  Hebrew 
commonwealth,  as  compared  with  other  societies.     The  village 
system  of  mediaeval  society  in  Europe  is  found  in  old  Indian 
and    Sanscrit   villages;    there,   ages  before  the  peopling   o< 
Europe,  seems  to   have  existed  the  mark,  or  march,  of  the 
township,  of  the  waste,  and  of  the  arable  or  cultivated  area. 
But  as  the  village  community  settled  itself  in  Eurof>e,  however, 
we  are  able  to  see  in  it  an  era  in  the  history  of  society. 
AVhat  a  picture  it  presents!     In  such  a  village,   five  or  six 
individuals   are    to    be  seen  in  a  sphere    superior   to    and 
estranged  from  all   the  rest  of  the  society  around    them ; 
this  was  the  feudal  family.     There  was  the  castle,  \\-ith  its 
population   of  colonists  and  serfs;  the  feudal  lord,  with  his 
individual    haughtiness    and   prodigious   pride.      "What   in- 
solence," says  Guizot,  "  must  have  arisen  in  his  soul !  above 
him  no  superior,  no  equal  near  him."     Possibly  some  moral 
relations,   some  habits  of  affection,  might  grow  up  between 
the   lord  and   the  serf;  but  these  were  not  essential,  they 
did  not  exist  by  reason  of  the  relation,  but  in  spite  of  it. 
Now  in  the  Bible  there  was  the  announcement  of  another  prin- 
ciple;  the  theocracy  guarded  the  rights  of  the  lowest,  and 
if  they  were  not  maintained,  it  was  in  contravention  of  the 
^irit  of  the  law,  and  it  received  the  condemnation  of  the  law 
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I  repeat  again,  how  interesting  are  the  historical  aspects 
of  villages,  and  how  intently  the  eye  of  searching  analysis 
is  bent  on  the  endeavour  to  find  in  them  precedents  for  many 
of  the  ways  and  usages  of  modem  society ! 

Again,  it  ought  to  be  no  less  interesting  to  us  to  trace  back 
to  villages  our  venerable  traditions,  the  earliest  development 
and  growth  of  that  singular  spiritual  society  called  the  Church; 
how  they  became  the  centre  of  light  and  power  to  surrounding 
neighbourhoods ;  how  in  villages  throughout  Israel  the  earliest 
and  noblest  lessons  of  righteousness,  justice,  and  holiness 
were  given  to  the  world ;  how  throughout  those  scattered  , 
tribes  provision  was  made  for  the  service  of  God;  how  in 
lone  retreats  the  flames  of  sacred  genius  were  fostered;  how 
attention  was  given  to  the  rights  of  the  poor,  so  that  through- 
out those  farmsteads  and  fields  and  vineyards  the  condition 
of  suffering  was  to  be  ameliorated,  "  the  poor  also,  and  him 
that  had  no  helper."  Fancy  and  imagination  might  exercise 
their  power,  and  carry  us  farther  back ;  but  I  should  only 
use  a  poet's  licence  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  describe  ante- 
diluvian villages — the  villages  of  the  world  before  the  flood. 
Popular  traditions  indeed  abound  of  such.  Cities  there  were, 
large  concourses  of  people ;  villages  also  innumerable  there 
must  have  been.  Poets  have  attempted  in  pleasing  strains 
to  describe  them.  I  shall  not  follow  in  their  track  of  descrip- 
tion; but  well  may  we  believe  that  it  was  in  such  retreats 
the  first  arts  of  the  world  were  discovered  and  applied  ;  that 
in  some  such  old-world  village,  fire  and  iron  gave  up  their 
secret,  and  the  blessing  and  benevolence  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  caused  the  infant  society  to  sing  for  joy.  In  some  such 
village,  no  doubt,  Jubal  strung  the  first  harp — father  of  those 
masters  of  melody  who  have  so  often  cheered  the  world's 
heart  since.  And  where  can  we  suppose  that  Enoch  walked 
with  God  ?  Surely  it  is  a  pleasant  and  very  allowable  exercise 
of  the  fancy  to  conceive  him  in  those  days — days  probably 
of  human  brute  force,  for  we  read,  "  there  were  giants  in  the 
earth  in  those  days,"  men  probably  even  Titanic  in  structure, 
as  we  know  they  were  Titanic  in  crime.    Far  from  their  society 
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the  common  is  stolen  from  the  poor,  and  the  ground  is  so 
valued  that  the  poor  man  cannot  have  his  piece  of  garden.  It 
is  a  great  calamity  when  such  is  the  case;  and  no  doubt  it 
arises  greatly  from  the  fact  that  our  owners  of  property  have 
not  fulfilled  their  duties  to  their  property.  The  stately  pro- 
prietor of  the  village  has  left  it  to  dwell  for  the  most  part  of 
his  time  in  the  metropolis.  He  has  taken  his  rents,  but  he 
has  shown  little  interest  in  his  neighbourhood ;  he  has  not 
sought  to  improve  and  elevate  the  tone  of  his  village  society ; 
he  has  acted  upon  the  idea  of  exacting  to  the  utmost  his 
rights,  and  fulfilling  the  minimum  of  his  duties;  he  had  a 
right  to  obtain  his  rents  anyhow,  and  to  spend  them  anywhere. 
Men  cannot  neglect  their  duties  with  impunity,  and  this  ne- 
glect is  bearing  bitter  fruit.  The  villagers  have  been  too  usually 
regarded  as  serfs;  indeed,  once  the  term  villain  and  villager 
were  synonymous.  And  just  as  the  French  word  paysan  is 
synonymous  with  the  old  Latin  mord  paganus^  the  term  implying 
a  villager,  a  pagan,  so  words  change  their  meanings  and  relations. 
The  original  Greek  word  from  which  this  is  derived,  implied  a 
fountain  and  the  rural  neighbourhood  of  the  fountain ;  this  again, 
in  Latin,  became  the  designation  for  villagers  and  the  village 
life.  But  when  Christianity  prevailed  over  the  Roman  world, 
taking  possession  of  the  cities  and  the  great  centres  of  life,  it 
became  the  designation  of  idolaters,  because  idolatry  itself  had 
retreated  and  was  languishing  in  obscure  villages.  •  But  it  has 
come  about  that  our  cities  form  too  oflen  an  unnatural  heaping 
together  of  human  beings,  often  without  any  regard  to  morality 
or  health,  frequently  without  the  possibility  of  health.  Thus 
in  too  many  instances  have  been  generated  new  diseases, 
loathsome  fevers.  Life  is  too  fast,  too  exciting,  the  pulse 
beats  often  at  fever  heat,  life  is  near  to  madness,  men  crowd 
together  but  they  do  not  know  each  other,  and  do  not  much 
care  for  each  other.  We  have  populations  of  one  hundred 
thousand,  two,  three,  four  hundred  thousand,  in  London,  of 

•  For  a  very  interesting  analysis  of  the  word  pagan^  and  its  relation  to 
the  French  fays^  the  English  peasant^  page  as  on  attendant,  and  the  fage  of 
a  book,  see  a  note  to  Bohn's  edition  of  Gibbon,  vol.  ii,  pp.  461,  462. 
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millions — ^it  is  unnatural.  I  have  myself  conversed  with  men 
in  London  who  never  saw  a  blade  of  grass  growing,  never  saw 
a  green  field.  They  scarcely  ever  see  the  sun ;  he  is  always 
obscured  by  mists  and  clouds,  or  he  only  glares  on  the  hot 
pavements  of  crowded  alle)rs  and  courts,  or  perpetual  smoke 
hangs  over  the  whole  neighbourhood.  Man  sees  too  much  of 
man,  and  too  little  of  the  works  of  God ;  his  very  rent  fright- 
ens him,  and  sometimes  drives  him  to  distraction.  There  is 
scarcely  any  alternative  between  knavery  and  the  workhouse. 
I  would  we  could  all  come  nearer  to  the  village  life ;  in  this  as 
in  many  other  things — would  we  could  reach  the  golden  mean, 
neither  too  isolated  nor  too  crowded  ! 

Let  us  turn  then  to  the  villages  7  let  us  seek  and  make 
opportunities  for  loneliness  and  self-communion ;  cities  afford 
few  such,  but  here  we  may  find  the  loophole  of  retreat,  firom 
whence  we  may  see  the  stir  of  the  great  Babel,  and  not  feel 
the  crowd,  although  we  hear  the  roar — 

"  Meditation  here 
May  think  down  hours  to  moments,  here  the  heart 
May  give  a  useful  lesson  to  the  head. 
And  learning  wiser  grow  without  his  books." 

The  villages  of  the  Bible  do  plainly  illustrate  this  lesson,  that 
national  wealth  is  not  in  the  Divine  conception  the  chief  end 
and  purpose  of  any  nation :  to  increase  national  representative 
value,  this  is  the  chief  enterprise  of  modern  times.  "  He  added 
so  much  to  the  national  wealth  !'*  What  of  that  ?  was  he  happy, 
holy,  and  good  ?  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  England  ; 
the  man  is  pushed  aside,  the  country  grows  in  wealth ;  the 
overplus  of  toil,  of  labour,  is  more  than  the  demand  for  life 
from  toil ;  life  and  all  its  aims  are  lost  in  the  effort  to  put  by. 
We  have  constructed  a  fiction,  a  fanciful  ideal  from  our  science 
of  political  economy,  and  before  it  all  justice  and  righteousness 
go  down.  The  village  is  scarcely  compatible  with  this  great 
absorbing  system  of  the  age.  Thus,  that  the  nation  may  grow 
to  its  Titanic  proportions,  the  cities  grow  and  the  millions 
groan.  The  Holy  Land  was  little  more  than  an  assemblage 
of  villages ;   but  from  them  goes  forth  the  lesson  to  States 
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and  nations,  and  statesmen  and  kings.  And  is  it  not  true  that 
the  text  realizes  itself  in  a  great  measure  in  our  day  ?  "  The 
inhabitants  of  the  villages  ceased."  The  small  populations 
were  scattered  or  absorbed  in  the  cities,  "they  chose  new  gods, 
there  was  war  at  the  gates."  The  tendency  of  modem  times 
has  been  to  break  up  all  small  holdings,  to  absorb  and 
monopolise  them  into  lai^e  concerns,  small  &nns  absorbed 
in  large,  small  businesses  in  large;  and  communism  and  the 
panic  of  strikes  are  very  much  the  result  of  these.  The 
injustice  of  capital  has  created  the  injustice  of  labour ;  there 
is  "war  at  the  gates"  because  the  villages,  the  small  holdings, 
have  ceased.  And  if  we  could  go  to  the  towns  and  great 
cities  of  the  Bible,  and  mark  and  learn  and  inwardly  digest, 
we  should  lind  in  the  denunciations  and  judgments  pronounced 
on  E^pt,  and  Tyre,  and  Babylon,  the  lessons  God  would  have 
us  learn,  and  learn  what  indeed  we  do  well  know,  how  great 
is  the  difference  between  a  wealthy  and  a  happy  land. 

I  shall  take  some  of  the  most  remarkable  villages  of  the 
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So  God  seizes  on  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  life.     Others 
have  sought  the  city.  He  sought  the  hermitage ;  and  this  we 
may  see  more  distinctly  when  we  come,  in  the  course  of  these 
Lectures,  to  that  in  which  I  shall  show  how  a  village  was  God's 
metropolis.     It  has  often  been  alleged  as  against  Christianity, 
that  the  universe  is  so  infinite,  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  God 
can  have  regarded  to  notice  a  world  so  small  and  interests  so 
insignificant  as  ours.     But  this  is  the  £ict,  the  teaching  of  the 
Lord,  that  **  He  left  the  ninety  and  nine,"  and  came  to  seek  the 
one  stray  solitary  wanderer,  and  to  compel  it  back  to  the  flock 
and  the  fold.     In  some  such  way  I  would  use  these  evening 
conferences  to  show  our  Almighty  Father's  interests  in  little 
places,  in  unknown  people,  and  how  they  also  are  hung  upon 
His  infinite  purpose  of  Almighty  intention  and  purpose. 


0utluufi(  of  ^ermond  bp  tl)e  late  Beb.  Caleb 

iWorrisf* 

We  have  already  glanced  at  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
Rev.  Caleb  Morris  as  a  preacher,  and  have  presented  to  our 
readers  several  outlines  of  his  sermons.  As  his  name  and  the 
memory  of  his  preaching  are  still  admiringly  cherished  by  some 
who  enjoyed  his  ministry ;  and,  as  among  multitudes  who  never 
heard  him,  there  are  cherished  traditions  of  his  superiority  as  a 
preacher,  we  purpose  giving  for  a  few  months  notes  of  sermons 
taken  by  one  who  for  many  years  was  a  constant  hearer. 

The  following  brief  sketch  of  Mr.  Morris  may  very  fittingly 
form  a  preface  to  the  outlines  which  are  to  be  furnished. 

The  Rev.  Caleb  Morris  was  bom  in  Pembrokeshire,  near 
Narberth,  about  the  year  1800.  In  his  youth  he  was  sent  to 
Haverfordwest,  to  prepare  for  the  practice  of  the  law;  but 
afterwards,  changing  his  purpose,  he  entered  the  Presbyterian 
College,  Carmarthen,  and  while  a  student,  became  an  exceed- 
ingly popular  preacher.    His  first  charge  was  at  Narberth,  but  in 
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1827  or  1829  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  co-pastor 
with  the  Rev.  George  Burder,  in  Fetter  Lane,  Ix>ndon.  On 
Mr.  Burder's  resignation,  he  succeeded  him  as  sole  pastor.  In 
the  year  1830,  and  again  in  1835,  ^^  ^^  ^^  aside  by  danger- 
ous illness.  In  1838  he  received  an  inntation  to  the  theo- 
logical chair  at  Brecon  College,  which  he  declined  In  1847 
his  failing  health  induced  him  to  tender  his  resignation  to  the 
Church  at  Fetter  Lane.  This  was  not  accepted,  and  he  was 
sent  with  a  handsome  sum  to  the  Continent  for  several  months ; 
but  in  1849  he  finally  resigned. 

For  a  few  months,  he  preached  at  Eccleston  ChapeL  Then 
for  a  short  time  held  services  in  his  own  drawing-room  at 
Mecklenburg  Square. 

At  last  he  retired  altogether  from  London,  to  the  farm-house 
where  he  was  bom,  and  where  his  parents  died.  The  last  year 
of  his  life  was  spent  at  Gwbert,  on  the  Cardigan  Bar ;  and  there 
he  died,  on  Wednesday  morning,  July  26,  1865.  He  suffered 
no  acute  pain,  and  was  confined  to  his  room  only  three  days^ 
during  the  last  two  of  which  he  was  speechless. 

Caleb  Morris  did  not  write.  A  few  reported  sermons,  a 
letter  to  his  Church  after  one  of  his  illnesses,  and  a  small  pam- 
phlet, "  The  Bible  and  the  Poor,"  are  all  we  have  of  him  in 
print  The  letter  is  full  of  simplicity  and  affection.  The  pam- 
phlet is  simply  a  collection  of  texts,  absolutely  *'  without  note 
or  comment."  But  it  has  the  following  Preface,  which,  short 
as  it  is,  comes  to  us  now  almost  like  a  mental  picture  of  the 
writer. 

"  The  Bible  is  a  collection  of  tracts,  written  originally  in  dif- 
ferent languages,  countries,  and  ages,  by  different  men,  who 
were  moved  by  the  One  Spirit  of  the  ever-living  God. 

"The  teachings  of  the  Bible  respecting  the  material  and 
spiritual  aflfairs  of  men,  were  given  in  various  forms— such  as 
doctrine,  law,  and  histor}' — suited  to  the  progressive  conditions 
of  the  race. 

"  The  principles  embodied  in  these  forms  were  designed  for 
thie  permanent  guidance  and  government  of  the  world. 

"  The  inductive  method  of  getting  at  truth  may  be,  and  ought 
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to  be,  more  frequently  and  ^ithfully  applied  to  the  Bible  than 
it  hitherto  has  been  by  its  professed  expounders. 

''While  this  little  book  contains  solemn  lessons  in  the  very 
wards  of  Scripture,  respecting  the  mutual  rights  and  miitual 
duties  of  classes,  its  principal  design  is  to  teach  the  poor  man, 
that,  however  hard  his  lot,  there  is  One  Being  who  knows  his 
wants,  feels  his  sorrows,  and  judges  his  cause — the  God  of  the 
Bible." 

I. 

Matthew  zvi.  21, 22,  23. 

In  the  text  there  is  a  threefold  exhibition  of  humanity.  First, 
in  its  highest  form.  Second,  in  its  worst  form.  Third,  in  a 
state  of  transition. 

First  We  have  Jesus  Christ,  the  very  highest  form  of  human 
nature. 

Second.  Scribes  and  Pharisees  and  others :  here  we  have  the 
lowest  form  of  humanity ;  for  under  the  guise  of  religion  they 
performed  the  greatest  possible  crime,  they  crucified  the  Lord 
of  glory. 

Third.  Peter,  warm  and  sincere,  yet  with  the  most  indistinct, 
imperfect  views  of  Christ  and  His  mission. 

One  remark  will  throw  peculiar  light  upon  the  whole  history 
of  Jesus  Christ's  life.  The  Saviour  said  to  Peter,  "Thou  savourest 
not  the  things  that  be  of  God,  but  /  am  of  God,'*  therefore 
Peter's  mind  was  not  in  harmony  with  Him.  The  whole  life 
of  Jesus  was  Divine,  all  about  Him  was  of  God,  so  there  were 
many  things  which  Peter,  the  zealous  but  ignorant  disciple, 
did  not  perceive. 

Now  look  at  two  things,  as  taught  by  the  text  First,  the 
Divinity  of  Jesus'  life ;  and  next,  that  the  disciples  are  some- 
times not  in  a  state  to  perceive  this  Divinity. 

The  Divinity  of  Jesus'  life.  In  Him  there  were  exhibited  and 
thoroughly  wrought  out  three  principles. 

First  That  the  public  good  is  the  great  end  of  being. 

Second.  Self-sacrifice  is  the  only  means  of  securing  the  pub- 
lic good. 
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Third.  That  promoting  the  public  good  by  personal  self- 
sacrifice  is  the  path  to  true  glory.  The  Son  of  Man  must  go 
to  Jemsalem,  suffer  many  things,  and  be  raised  again. 

These  principles  are  exemplified  in  the  disciples  of  Christ, 
as  well  as  in  Christ  Himself;  only  that  these  principles  in  Chris- 
tians operate  very  feebly,  almost  imperceptibly  in  some,  and 
in  all  with  various  degrees  of  manifestation ;  in  none  are  they 
perfectly  developed.  That  is,  there  has  been  only  one  being 
on  earth  who  completely  offered  up  Himself  to  that  end,  and 
only  one  being  on  earth  who  ever  reaped  the  full  rewards  of 
self-sacrifice.  He  suffered,  and  it  is  over,  He  is  glorified,  and 
glorified  for  ever.  But  before  going  further,  I  am  anxious  to 
make  one  remark.  When  we  speak  of  Jesus,  we  see  not  only 
an  exemplar,  but  we  see  things  reaching  causes  and  reaching 
consequences  in  a  way  they  cannot  possibly  do  in  ourselves. 
Having  made  this  general  remark,  I  proceed  to  show, — 

First  That  the  public  good  is  the  great  end  of  being.  Jesus 
Christ  said,  "  I  must  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  suffer."  \Miat  for? 
Is  there  any  virtue  in  suffering?  Is  there  any  excellence  in 
dying  ?  These  things  in  themselves  are  evils,  and  as  evils,  the 
Saviour  would  have  avoided  them.  But  He  sought  not  merely 
the  good  of  Himself,  not  merely  the  good  of  His  family,  the 
highest  at  which  multitudes  aim,  not  merely  the  good  of  His 
countr)'men  or  nation,  but  of  His  race,  of  the  world.  And 
what  did  Jesus  do  for  the  world?  First,  He  gave  it  the  know- 
ledge of  religious  truth ;  and  second.  He  gave  to  the  world 
Divine  life.  Now  I  wish  not,  though  I  am  stating  great  and 
general  principles,  to  stay  at  general  statements.  The  Saviour 
remained  six  days  in  Jerusalem  before  He  died,  and  how  did 
He  pass  that  time?  Oh,  I  see  Jesus  doing  the  very  best 
things,  using  up  every  moment  of  His  time,  uttering  the  very 
best  words,  the  very  best  truths,  disposing  of  every  moment  of 
that  time  for  the  world.  And  how  did  He  pass  that  time  ?  I 
rejoice  to  say.  In  talking.  The  world  has  been  taught  to  say, 
that  talking  is  not  doing.  But  the  highest  work  of  an  intelli- 
gent being  is  to  utter  wisdom,  the  best  work  of  an  intelligent 
being  is  to  utter  clear  thoughts  in  intelligible  forms.     Imagine 
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the  many  events  that  were  then  taking  place  in  Jerusalem, 
and  still  Jesus  talked.  In  the  Temple,  in  the  streets,  in 
the  fields,  in  the  houses  of  His  friends,  He  constantly  com- 
municated Himsel£  He  was  suffering  intensely,  both  mentally 
and  bodily,  but  yet  He  continued  speaking,  and  spoke  to  the 
last ;  and  the  seven  sayings  on  the  cross  show  what  He  had  in 
His  heart,  and  what  He  wished  us  to  know,  and  believe,  and 
be.  Are  you  aware  that  the  principal  part  of  Christ's  sermons 
were  uttered  at  this  time,  and  that  the  principal  part  of  St.  John's 
gospel  is  taken  up  with  reference  to  this  very  period?  But 
truth,  though  necessary,  is  not  the  only  thing  we  need  ;  hence, 
in  the  second  place  we  observe,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  anxious 
to  bless  them  with  Divine  life.  The  Father  hath  life  in  Him- 
self, and  He  gave  the  Saviour  life  in  Himself,  that  is,  life  to  give. 
It  is  not  expedient  now  to  go  into  all  this  thought  contains, 
were  we  able,  but  we  may  just  name  some  of  its  attributes.  It 
is  holy,  happy,  and  everlasting.  Jesus  Christ  came  to  give  this 
life  to  man ;  and  what  is  it  but  a  living,  habitual  conformity  to 
God's  law,  constant,  habitual  anxiety  to  be  right  and  to  do 
right.  I  know  no  religion  but  this.  If  the  Divine  life  be  in 
us,  we  are  constantly  struggling  to  know  the  right  and  to  do 
the  right,  and  we  are  determined,  if  our  disposition  be  like  our 
Master's,  if  necessary  to  die  for  the  right. 

Now  how  does  this  Divine  life  produce  felicity  ?  How 
can  I  tell  you  ?  First,  by  removing  the  cause  of  misery,  both 
external  and  internal  This  life  would  soon  remedy  external 
evils,  by  crushing  sin  which  produces  them.  But  there  are 
internal  as  well  as  external  evils ;  there  is  misery  from  acts, 
misery  from  wicked  men,  misery  from  devils,  misery  from 
tonnents  within  ;  and  these  things  must  be  destroyed,  and 
destroyed  by  the  Divine  life.  Why,  my  brethren,  be  strong 
and  clear  in  understanding,  be  pure  in  conscience,  be  aspiring 
after  the  Divine  life,  atid  what  can  the  world  do  to  you?  What 
can  devils  do  to  you  ?  Have  a  clear  conscience  and  a  vigorous 
understanding,  have  life  in  your  conscience,  feel  that  you  are 
walking  \\ith  God,  in  His  great  house,  and  then  let  liberty, 
the   flesh,  let  earth  itself  pass  away,  and  still  you  can  rise, 
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and  you  can  be  blessed  and  happy  in  God  and  happy  in 
yourself.  Brethren,  do  you  wish  for  good?  You  da  But 
do  you  wish  for  good  that  is  to  be  in  you,  that  lives  as  long 
as  man  lives— a  good  that  is  to  be  in  thought,  and  lives 
as  long  as  thought  lives  ?  If  you  have  it,  it  is  to  be  found 
in  Christ,  and  nowhere  ebe.  Prize  it,  and  communicate  it 
to  others. 

Second.  Self-sacrifice  is  the  only  means  of  securing  public 
good.  "  From  that  time  forth  Jesus  began  to  show  unto 
His  disciples  that  He  must  suffer."  More  is  implied  here 
than  is  expressed;  He  s/unvcd^  He  explained,  exemplified — 
"  must  suffer,  and  be  killed."  This  was  the  Saviour's  self- 
sacrifice  ;  hence,  He  emphatically  stated  it,  "  I  must  go  to 
Jerusalem,  and  I  must  suffer." 

But  now  let  me  reason  with  you.  Why  must  it  take  place  ? 
Some  will  tell  us  it  must  take  place  because  it  was  predicted. 
But  why  was  it  predicted?  Because  it  had  been  showed 
forth  by  types  and  sacrifices.  But  why  was  it  thus  typified  ? 
The  must  is,  that  there  was  a  moral  necessity  in  the  case. 
One  of  two  things  must  take  place,  either  Christ  must  sacrifice 
Himself  to  His  cause,  or  His  cause  to  Himself.  Either  the 
Saviour  must  die,  or, — I  tremble  to  state  it, — lose  !  Because 
of  the  right  line  of  the  mediatorial  law,  which  was  within 
His  heart,  He  must  either  pass  through,  fearless  of  all  the 
temporary  evil  which  might  proceed  from  doing  so,  or  He 
must  deviate  from  the  right  line  of  duty,  and  let  the  end  go. 
He  said  to  His  disciples,  "  I  must  go  to  Jerusalem.  I  see 
what  man  needs.  I  know  how  to  raise  man.  I  feel  his 
degradation,  I  see  how  low  he  is  sunk ;  but  I  know  how 
to  raise  him.  If  I  give  up  what  I  have  said,  I  shall  lose 
the  enmity  I  suffer ;  a  union  will  be  made  between  me  and 
those  I  oppose,  and  I  shall  rise  into  popularity  and  public 
esteem.  But  I  will  go  to  Jerusalem.  I  will  not  deviate  from 
one  word  I  have  uttered.  I  have  devoted  myself  to  my  cause, 
and  I  must  die." 

And  what  would  Jesus  have  lost  if  He  had  not  thus  suffered  ? 
I  tremble  while  I  utter  it,  with  all  reverence  to  the  Saviour, 
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but  He  would  have  lost  His  rectitude !  He  would  have 
lost  His  excellence  I  He  would  have  been  a  coward !  He 
would  have  lost  His  influence  !  ''  But,"  said  he,  ^'  if  I  must 
be  right,  I  must  suffer."  But  when  His  enemies  saw  how 
He  maintained  His  cause  to  the  death,  they  said,  ''This 
is  the  Son  of  God  !**  That  was  the  influence  of  character. 
He  would  have  lost  the  end  for  which  He  came  into  the 
world ;  He  would  have  lost  the  smile  of  God.  "  But  I  mmt 
go  to  Jerusalem,"  He  said ;  and  He  saved  His  virtue,  and 
saved  His  reputation,  and  saved  His  influence,  and  saved 
His  confidence  in  Deity  and  the  protection  of  God,  and 
saved  the  world.  Oh,  my  Saviour  I  open  my  eyes  that  I  may 
see  Thy  Divinity ! 

Third.  Self-sacrifice  for  the  public  good  is  the  path  to 
glory.  There  is  something  exceedingly  striking  in  looking 
at  the  connection.  ''  I  must  go  to  Jerusalem,  I  must  suffer, 
I  must  be  raised"  There  was  a  connection  between  the 
raising  of  Christ  and  His  suffering.  Two  things  go  together 
in  every  being — sinking  voluntarily  for  good,  and  rising  after- 
wards, voluntary  sacrifice  and  Divine  elevation.  You  never 
saw  a  man  in  this  world  who  was  shrinking  for  righteousness 
sake,  who  kept  up  his  head  long.  Suffer  for  righteousness 
sake,  and  God  will  raise  you.  You  may  pass  through  a  cloud, 
may  suffer  obloquy,  misapprehension,  perhaps  even  in  your 
own  family  and  dearest  connections,  and  you  may  think 
yourself  cast  out ;  but  God  will  take  care  of  you. 

This  elevation  of  Jesus  Christ's  life  may  be  regarded  in 
three  lights.  As  a  personal  reward,  a  public  triumph,  and  a 
prophetic  sign.  It  was  a  personal  reward,  and  this  we  must 
always  regard  as  teaching  a  great  principle.  The  body  of 
Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead,  and  this  was  a  suitable 
reward  for  His  past  life.  There  are  several  elements  in 
His  resurrection.  His  body  saw  no  corruption;  a  perfect 
servant  of  the  Spirit,  a  perfect  organ  of  the  Divine  Will, 
His  hands,  His  feet.  His  head.  His  whole  body,  always  in 
perfect  conformity  to  God's  law.  Then  the  body  of  Christ 
was  raised  without  a  change ;  that  was  intended  to  conserve 
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the  iJenCity  of  His  person.  Christ  was  raised  from  the  grave 
as  He  was  put  there;  the  prints  of  the  nails,  the  wound 
in  His  side,  were  seen  after  His  resurrection,  and  there  was 
a  becomingness,  a  suitableness,  in  Clirist  being  thus  raised. 
And  then  thirdly,  the  body  of  Christ  was  in  the  grave  only 
a  few  hours.  Why  ?  Because  the  body  of  such  a  being  had 
never  been  in  a  grave  before  ;  and  He  was  soon  raised  that 
He  might  soon  begin  His  career  of  glory. 

God  is  the  God  of  recompenses.  He  will  noi  let  a  good  man 
be  lost ;  He  will  not  let  a  good  act  be  lost.  He  will  recom- 
pense you.  Be  not  afraid  to  speak  out  what  you  beheve  to 
be  right ;  do  not  hesitate  to  perform  whatever  conscience 
discerns  to  be  right.  You  may,  perhaps,  suffer— suffer  in 
your  family,  suffer  in  your  name,  suffer  in  your  prospects  ; 
but  you  will  be  raised  by  God,  and  raised — raised  before 
you  expect  it,  raised  to  purity,  raised  to  influence,  raised  to 
public  benetiL  The  Jews  said.  He  wishes  to  make  Himself  a 
king ;  He  is  aiming  at  self-apgrandisement ;  He  is  deceixing 
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band,  He  is  risen.     Oh !  cleave  to  Him,  and  you  rise ;  forsake 
Him,  and  you  are  undone. 

Then  His  principles  are  to  live,  for  He  is  Himself  the 
representative  of  His  principles ;  and  they  must  live  because 
He  lives,  and  must  pass  on  and  on,  and  enter  into  new 
influences  and  new  developments  for  ever.  And  it  was  a 
sign,  a  procrf  that  His  disciples  are  to  live  for  ever.  Jesus 
rose,  and  rose  to  life,  and  rose  to  exert  a  godlike  influence 
over  the  universe  for  ever ;  and  so  shall  you,  if  you  are  right 
Jesus  rose  to  life,  and  so  shall  you,  if  you  are  faithful ;  He 
dwells  with  God  and  h'ght  and  felicity  for  ever,  and  so  shall 
you. 


Cfjrtsf  Jllusttratelr  bp  giitfclrote,  Xncitrent,  anU 

Preaching  Christ  Crucified, 
**  Christ  the  Power  of  God."— I  Cor.  i.  24. 

The  experience  of  Dr.  Duff,  in  his  discussion  with  the  class 
of  trained  young  men,  is  deeply  interesting  and  instructive. 
They  were  youths  who  had  been  educated  in  the  Government 
College  at  Calcutta,  an  institution  from  which  all  reference  to 
religion  was,  on  system,  excluded.  The  result  of  such  training 
was  what  might  have  been  anticipated.  Class  after  class  issued 
forth  from  this  College,  who,  by  the  course  of  enlightened 
study  pursued,  were  made  alive  to  the  gross  absurdities  of  their 
own  systems.  "  These,  therefore,"  says  Dr.  Duff,  "  they  boldly 
denounced  as  masses  of  imposture  and  debasing  error,  and  the 
Brahmins  as  deceivers  of  the  people,  though  many  of  them- 
selves belonged  to  that  exalted  and  sacred  class.  But  they 
were  in  a  state  of  mind  utterly  blank  as  regards  moral  and 
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religious  truth — moral  and  religious  obligation.  They  were 
infidels  or  sceptics  of  the  most  perfect  kind,  believing  in  nothing, 
believing  not  even  in  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  and  glorying  in 
their  unbelief.  All  subjects  seemed  to  be  more  or  less  tolerated 
but  religion.  Against  religion  in  every  form  they  raged  and 
raved.  They  scnipled  not  to  scoff  at  Christianity;  they 
scrupled  not  to  avow  their  disbelief  in  the  very  being  of  a  God, 
thus  realizing  the  condition  of  the  men  described  by  an  ancient 
author,  who  **  fled  from  sujjerstition,  leaped  over  religion,  and 
sank  into  atheism."  They  despised  the  character  of  a  mis- 
sionary, whom  they  thought  fit  for  nothing  but  to  stand  in  lanes 
and  comers  of  the  streets,  and  there  address  the  pariahs  and 
lowest  castes  of  the  people.  Dr.  Duff  succee<letl  at  last  in 
bringing  them  to  a  public  disputation,  met  them  on  their  oi*ti 
ground,  and  argued  with  them  the  (juestion  of  the  being  of 
God,  "with  a  determinate  view,"  he  s,iys,  "  to  this  noblest  end 
— the  getting  a  hearing  on  the  higher  and  more  glorious  sub- 
ject of  Christ  crucified."  At  the  end  of  the  disputation  the 
young  men  for  the  most  part  declared,  "  We  now  believe 
there  is  a  Great  First  Cause,  the  intelligent  Author  of  all 
things." 

Still  these  young  Hindoos  were  not  prepared  to  listen  to  the 
Gospel  message.  Was  it  from  God  ?  they  demanded.  And 
the  evidences  of  revealed  religion  must  be  discusseil  in  detail. 
Night  after  night  these  young  men  brought  forward  the  old  and 
now  exploded  arguments  of  Hume  on  the  subject  of  miracles  ; 
and  night  after  night  had  the  Christian  missionary,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  Hindoos,  to 
combat  the  plausible  reasonings  and  deductions  of  that  great 
but  misguided  man. 

"  The  evidences  in  favour  of  Christianity  as  a  revelation  from 
God  having  been  admitted  by  several  as  irresistible,  and  by 
others  no  longer  opposed,  we  last  of  all,"  says  Dr.  Duff,  "came 
to  the  grand  terminating  object  of  all  our  labours;  namely,  the 
announcement  of  the  message  itself,  the  full  and  free  declara- 
tion of  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  It  was  then,  and 
then  only,  as  might  have  been  expected,  that  vital  impressions 
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began  to  be  made.  Hitherto  we  were  engaged  in  the  removal 
of  obstacles  that  opposed  our  entrance  into  the  temple  of  truth, 
Having  now  reached  the  threshold,  we  crossed  it  in  order  to 
discover  and  admire  the  beauties  of  the  inner  workmanship. 
Hitherto  the  intellect  chiefly  was  called  into  exercise.  We  had 
now  something  suited  to  the  feelings  and  conscience.  The 
Word  of  God  is  the  alone  direct  and  efficacious  instrument  in 
awakening  and  regenerating  a  guilty  and  polluted  world,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  the  alone  Almighty  Agent  in  crowning 
this  instrumentality  with  triumphs  that  shall  is$ue  in  the  glories 
of  eternity.  Accordingly,  it  was  when  unfolding,  in  simple  and 
absolute  dependence  on  Divine  grace,  the  Scripture  doctrine  of 
the  sinfulness,  depravity,  and  helplessness  of  human  nature, 
that  the  heart  of  the  first  convert  became  seriously  affected 
under  a  sense  of  the  guilt  and  vileness  of  sin ;  and  when  un- 
folding the  inexpressible  love  of  the  Divine  Redeemer  to  our 
apostate  world,  that  another  heart  was  touched,  yea,  melted 
under  the  display  of  such  infinite  tenderness.  Thus  it  was  that 
the  Ciospcl  triumphed ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross,  brought 
home  to  the  heart  and  conscience,  and  sealed  by  the  Divine 
Spirit,  maintained  its  high  pre-eminence  as  the  only  antecedent 
to  the  conversion  of  a  soul  toward  God." 

The  Brahmins  thus  won  to  God  exhibited  a  power  of  faith 
worthy  of  the  best  age  of  the  Church  of  Christ  One  instance 
will  be  sufficient  illustration.  "  It  was  about  nine  in  the  evening,' 
— said  Dr.  Duff,  addressing  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland, — "  and  if  any  one  here  has  been  in  that 
far-distant  land,  he  will  know  what  the  external  scene  was, 
when  I  say  it  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  under  the  full 
effulgence  of  an  Indian  moon,  whose  bnghtness  almost  rivals 
the  noon-day  glory  of  the  sun  in  these  northern  climes.  Two 
or  three  had  resolved,  as  friends,  to  go  along  with  this  individual 
and  witness  a  spectacle  never  before  seen  by  us,  and  perhaps 
not  soon  again  to  be  seen  by  Europeans.  It  was  heart-rending 
throughout.  Having  reached  the  outer  door  of  the  house,  the 
elder  brother  of  this  young  man  advanced  toward  him,  and, 
looking  at  him  wistfully  in  the  face,  began  first  to  implore  and 
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by  the  most  endearing  terms  as  a  brother,  that  he  would  not 
bring  this  shame  and  ciisgrace  upon  himseif  and  his  family, 
which  was  a  most  respectable  one.  Again  and  again  did  he 
earnestly  appeal  to  him  by  the  sympathies  and  the  tenderness 
and  the  affection  of  a  brother.  The  young  roan  listened,  and 
wilh  intense  emotion,  simply  in  substance  replied,  that  he  had 
now  foimd  out  what  error  was ;  that  he  had  now  found  out 
what  truth  was ;  and  that  he  was  resolved  to  cling  to  the 
truth.  Finding  that  this  ailment  had  (ailed,  he  began 
to  assert  the  authority  of  the  elder  brother — an  authority 
sanctioned  by  the  usages  of  the  people.  He  endeavoured  to 
show  what  power  he  had  over  him,  if  he  cnieliy  brought  this 
disgrace  upon  his  family.  The  young  man  still  firmly  replied, 
'  I  have  found  out  what  error  is ;  I  have  found  out  what  truth 
is;  and  I  have  resolved  to  cling  tothelrutk'  The  brother  next 
held  out  bribes  and  ailuremenEs,  There  was  nothing  which  he 
was  not  ]>repared  to  grant.  There  wa-s  no  indulgence  whatever 
which  he  would  not  allow  him  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  thmily — 
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stronger  still,  and  is  able  to  conquer.  If  it  is  yielding  and 
fickle — ay,  fickle  as  the  shifting  quicksands— divine  grace  can 
give  it  consistency  and  strength.  K  it  is  feeble  and  cowardly, 
divine  grace  can  make  the  feeble  powerful,  and  convert  the 
coward  into  a  moral  hero.  What  signal,  nay,  let  me  add,  in- 
invincible  testimony  do  such  triumphs  bear  to  the  power  of 
the  everlasting  Gospel !" 


II 


The  Stolen  Watch, 
He  forgave  their  iniquity." — Psalm  Ixxvlii.  38. 


During  the  campaign  of  the  allied  troops  in  Paris,  a  French 
citizen,  who  was  returning  from  the  country  through  the 
Champs  Elys^es,  where  the  troops  were  encamped,  was  robbed 
of  a  watch  by  a  sergeant  in  the  British  army.  Complaint  was 
immediately  made  to  the  commanding  officer,  and  the  troops 
were  paraded  before  the  Frenchman,  who  was  thus  enabled  to 
single  out  the  offender.  A  court-martial  was  held,  and  the 
criminal  condemned  to  die  on  the  following  morning.  As 
early  as  four  o'clock,  the  whole  of  the  allied  army  was  as- 
sembled in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  near  Paris,  where  the 
prisoner  was  to  undergo  the  sentence.  The  charge  upon 
which  he  had  been  tried  and  convicted,  was  read  aloud ;  and 
the  unfortunate  man  prepared  to  meet  an  offended  Maker. 
Not  a  murmur  ran  through  the  ranks.  The  justice  of  the 
decree  was  acknowledged  by  every  soldier;  and  if  the  short 
lapse  of  time  between  the  offence  and  its  solemn  expiation 
excited  feelings  of  terror,  they  were  mingled  with  respect  for 
the  stem  severity  of  their  commander.  The  drums  beat  and 
the  black  flags  waved  mournfully  in  the  air.  The  ministers 
of  justice  had  raised  the  engines  of  destruction,  and  the  word 
**Fire"  was  half  ejaculated,  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
mshed  before  their  firelocks,  and  commanded  a  momentary 
pause,  while  he  addressed  the  prisoner — "  You  have  offended 
against  the  laws  of  God,  of  honour,  and  of  virtue — the  grave, 
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sir,  opens  before  you — in  a  few  minutes  your  soul  will  appear 
before  its  Maker — your  prosecutor  complains  of  your  sentence 
— the  man  whom  you  have  robbed  would  plead  for  your  life, 
and  is  horror-struck  with  the  rapidity  of  your  judgment  You 
are  a  soldier ;  you  have  been  brave ;  and,  as  report  says,  even 
virtuous.  Speak  boldly  !  in  the  face  of  heaven,  as  a  soldier  of 
an  army  devoted  to  virtue  and  good  order ;  declare  now  your 
own  feelings  as  to  your  own  sentence." 

**  General,**  said  the  man,  "  retire,  and  let  my  comrades  do 
their  duty.  When  a  soldier  forgets  his  honour,  life  becomes 
disgraceful ;  and  an  immediate  punishment  is  due,  as  an  example 
to  the  army — fire." 

"  You  have  spoken  nobly,"  said  the  Duke,  with  a  tear  in  his 
eye.     **  You  have  saved  your  life.     How  can  I  destroy  a  re 
pentant  sinner,  whose  words  are  of  greater  value  to  the  troojjs 
than  his  death  would  be  ?    Soldiers  I  bear  this  in  mind ;  and 
may  a  sense  of  honour  always  deter  you  from  infamy  !" 

The  troops  rent  the  air  with  huzzas ;  and  the  criminal  fell 
prostrate  before  the  Duke. 


The  Soul's  Crisis, 
**  My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man.*' — Gen.  vi.  3. 

Let  every  man  consider  that  he  is  dependent  upon  the  Spirit 
of  God,  which  may  at  any  time  leave  him  to  himself. 

In  this  respect  he  may  be  compared  to  a  ship  on  the  Niagara 
River,  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Falls.  The  calm,  still  waters 
of  the  lake  are  above  it,  the  thundering  precipice  below,  and 
all  the  way  between  a  constantly-increasing  current,  bearing  it 
downward,  while  a  propitious  breeze  is  blowing  toward  the 
lake,  sufficient  to  overcome  the  power  of  the  current  and  waft 
it  upward  to  the  lake.  But  the  sails  are  all  furled  ;  the  captain 
and  all  on  board  wish  to  enjoy  the  pleasant  scenery  around 
them.  Some  doubt  whether  there  is  any  cataract ;  others  think 
and  know  there  is,  but  that  it  is  so  far  off  that  it  need  not  be 
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feared  yet ;  they  can  turn  at  any  time.  Thus  they  float  merrily 
along,  amid  wine,  and  song,  and  revelry,  so  intent  upon  their 
pleasure  that  for  hours  they  do  not  notice  a  fearful  fact,  that 
the  wind  has  ceased  to  blow.  At  length  they  are  aroused  from 
their  dream  of  security,  and  look  out  upon  the  calm  blue 
heavens ;  not  a  leaf  moves.  They  are  filled  with  dismay.  The 
captain  cries  out,  "About  ship — put  on  all  her  canvas !"  "Ay, 
ay,  sir,"  replies  the  helmsman,  and  the  helm  is  "hard  up."  Tlie 
sails  are  spread,  but  they  flap  against  the  masts.  There  is  no 
power  to  the  helm.  She  turns  her  prow  to  the  lake  of  safety; 
but  it  is  only  to  float  backward  down  the  stream.  The  current 
increases;  they  shriek  aloud  for  help;  but  help  cannot  come. 
They  ply  the  oars,  but  there  is  no  perceptible  check  to  the 
descent.  Islands  and  green  banks  seem  to  be  gliding  past 
them  like  magic;  the  thundering  roar  of  the  cataract  is  heard; 
now  they  enter  the  curling  and  eddying  rapids;  a  few  moments 
of  agonizing  cries  of  despair,  and  a  few  of  breathless,  silent, 
shivering,  expectation,  and  the  noble  ship  plunges  into  the 
abyss,  and  is  dashed  to  atoms.  But  when  was  that  ship  lost  ? 
Not  merely  when  it  struck  the  foaming  flood,  but  when  the 
wind  ceased  to  blow  upon  it,  as  it  floated  quiety  on  that  smooth 
stream ;  when  the  only  agency  that  could  possibly  arrest  its 
downward  course  ceased  to  act ;  then  destruction  was  as  sure 
as  at  the  last  moment. 

In  like  manner,  the  soul  that  God  has  left  may  float  down 
the  stream  of  time,  and  dream  of  safety  and  future  repentance, 
while  it  is  lost.  Its  day  of  merciful  visitation  is  passed.  "The 
door  is  shut.' 


6o 
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History  of  Christian  Theology  in  the  Apostolic  Ack. 
By  Edward  Reuss,  Professor  in  the  Theological  Faculty, 
and  in  the  Protestant  Seminary  of  Strasburg.  Translated 
by  Annie  Harwood,  from  the  third  edition,  with  a  Pre- 
face and  Notes  by  R.  W.  Dale,  M. A.  VoL  I.  London : 
Hodder  &*  Stoughton. 

"ITie  present  is  an  age  of  ceaseless  activity  and  thoughtful, 
earnest,  inquiry.  The  comparative  rest  and  unquestioning 
acquiescence  and  faith  of  a  former  generation  have  passed  away. 
Everywhere  there  is  stir ;  eagerness  is  heard  in  the  tone  and 
seen  in  the  doings  of  men,  and  all  round  the  inquiry  is  echoed, 
"How  can  these  things  be?"  Nothing  in  science,  politics, 
literature,  or  questions  of  social  life  is  regarded  with  passive 
acquiescence.  All  things  are  tested  and  brought  to  the  tribunal 
of  inquiry.  Regions  of  thought  and  investigation  which  to 
our  forefathers  were  a  terra  incogftita^  are  now  entered  and 
explored.  The  field  of  knowledge  is  widely  extended,  truth  is 
elicited,  and  its  foundations  are  deepened  and  confirmed.  Nor 
is  this  the  case  merely  with  regard  to  questions  of  science,' 
morals,  and  politics ;  it  is  equally  so  with  regard  to  questions 
connected  with  Christianity — its  history,  its  evidences,  its  early 
diffusion,  its  development  and  methods  in  the  aiK)stolic  age. 
And  happily,  however  j^rofound  the  research  and  keen  the 
inquiry,  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  established  and  the  faith 
of  its  adherents  confirmed.  Buried  niins  may  be  exhumed ; 
ancient  inscriptions  may  be  deciphered  ;  sacred  localities  may 
be  geographically  examined,  and  the  characteristics  and 
theology  of  apostolic  times  may  be  subjected  to  the  keen- 
eyed  investigations  of  critical  science,  and  Christianity  shines 
with  fairer  lustre  and  commands  a  wider  and  more  intelligent 
homage. 

In  the  departments  of  critical  and  historical  inquir}-  in  refer- 
ence to  Christianity,  much  has  been  done  by  Continental 
scholars  and  theologians.  The  patient  investigation  and  pro- 
found scholarship  of  the  Germans  have  thrown  augmented 
light  and  interest  around  c^uestions  of  sacred  criticism  and 
theological  science;  but  French  scholars  and  theologians  have 
also  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  the  important  work  of 
scriptiu-al  elucidation,  early  dogmatics,  and  Church  history. 
Not  to  mention  other  names,  those  of  Vinet,  Pressens^  and 
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Reuss,  the  author  of  the  volume  now  before  us,  stand  promi- 
nent.     Reuss,  although  not  hitherto   extensively  known   in 
England,  has  for  a  considerable  time  been  regarded  by  his 
countrymen  and  Continental  scholars  generally  as  a  man  of 
high  intellect  and  large  attainments.     His  "  History  of  Chris- 
tian Theology  in  the  Apostolic  Age,"  now  presented  to  English 
readers,  will  greatly  extend  his  reputation  and  give  him  a  place 
with  Vinet,  Pressens^,  and  other  distinguished  French  theolo- 
gians.    In  this  work  he  evinces  the  highest  capabilities  of  an 
historian — impartiality,  breadth,  research,  learning,  and  rever- 
ence.    He  states  his  opinions  clearly  and  conscientiously ;  he 
does  not  dictate  or  dogmatize ;  he  leaves  certain  great  ques- 
tions to  the  judgment  and  candour  of  his  readers,  after  present- 
ing their  various  aspects  and  surroundings.  In  the  first  volume, 
now  before  us,  he  treats  historically,  with  great  felicity  of 
thought  and  breadth  of  view,   of  Judaism,  the  Gospel,  the 
Apostolical  Church,  and  Judaeo-Christian  Theology;  and  in 
the  second,  which  is  now  passing  through  the  English  press,  he 
treats  with  great  fulness  and  richness  of  exposition  of  Pauline 
Theology,    the   Theq^ogy  of  Transition,   and   of   Johannine 
Theology.     Throughout,  in  his  mode  of  dealing  with  every 
subject  he  touches,  there  is  the  finish  of  culture,  the  impartial- 
ity of  historic  candour,  and  the  light  and  reverence  of  Christian 
consciousness   and  experience.     The   book  is  an  invaluable 
addition  to  the  early  history  of  the  Church  and  of  Christian 
Theology.     It  throws  light  on  questions  of  great  importance, 
shows  the  development  of  Christian  thought,  and  traces  the 
harmony  and  consistency  of  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  His 
Apostles.      No   biblical    student   or   teacher  of   Christianity 
should  fail  to  possess  this  book ;  no  theological  library  can  be 
complete  without  it. 

The  translation  by  Miss  Annie  Harwood,  so  well  known  as 
a  translator,  is  accurate,  lucid,  and  idiomatic.  Miss  Harwood 
possesses  the  rare  gift  of  throwing  the  light  of  true  sympathy  and 
intelligence  over  the  pages  of  her  author,  and  so  transfusing  his 
thoughts  into  her  own  that  her  translation  never  fails  to  be 
free,  flowing,  and  elegant  It  is  always  void  of  the  slightest 
taint  of  the  stiffness,  harshness,  and  the  limping  and  broken 
forms  of  expression  so  often  found  in  translations. 

The  Rev.  R.  W.  Dale,  M.A.,  has  prepared  a  preface,  and 
added  throughout  some  brief  notes.  Of  the  nature  of  these 
additions,  coming  from  the  hand  of  so  competent  a  scholar  and 
theologian,  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  speak.  We  leave  them 
to  the  critical  judgment  of  readers  of  the  work. 
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Daniel  :    Statesman    and    Prophet.    London : 
Tract  Socidy, 

Much  has  been  written  in  reference  to  the  Book  of  Daniel 
No  part  of  the  sacred  canon  has  been  more  bitterly  and 
malignantly  assailed  by  the  foes  of  inspiration.  Jews  and 
GenUles  have  alike  united  in  disputing  its  claims  to  Divine 
authority.  But  the  opposition  of  its  traducers  has  recoiled 
upon  themselves,  as  their  enmity  has  led  to  such  able  and 
learned  defences  as  have  triumphantly  established  its  claims  to 
a  place  in  the  Book  of  God.  Whilst  the  writer  of  this  ad- 
mirable little  volume  confines  himself  to  the  historic  part  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  expounding  its  details  and  drawing  fix>m  them 
such  lessons  as  they  teach,  he  has  with  great  judiciousness 
and  skill  exxunined  and  repelled  the  leading  objections  to  the 
inspiration  and  authority  of  the  Book.  He  has  evidently  pre^ 
pared  himself  for  his  work  by  extensive  reading  and  devout 
and  thoughtful  examination  of  the  prophecy  itself.  We 
heartily  commend  the  little  book,  as  eminently  fitted  to  be 
useful 

The  New  Cvclc>P/Edia  of  Illustrative  Anecdote:  Reli- 
gious and  Moral,  Original  and  Selected.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  the  Rev.  Donald  Macleod,  D.D.,  Chaplain  to  Her 
Majesty,  and  Editor  of  "  Good  Words."  London :  Ellid 
Stock, 

Anecdotes  have  had  a  charm  in  all  ages ;  and  whilst  men 
remain  constituted  as  they  are,  what  is  striking  in  fact,  incident, 
or  story,  will  uniformly  draw  their  attention  and  imprint 
salutary  lessons  on  their  heart.  Recently  the  public  have  been 
favoured  ^ith  many  volumes  of  anecdotes  of  varying  value. 
We  could  instance  several  that  furnish  numerous  and  apt  illus- 
trations of  truth,  and  form  admirable  repertories  where  preachers 
and  speakers  of  all  kinds  may  find  facts  and  incidents  to  enforce 
an  argument  and  illustrate  a  principle.  Here  we  have  another, 
of  more  than  500  crowded  pages.  With  many  of  the  anecdotes 
contained  in  this  volume  we  are  familiar,  others  are  new  to  us. 
On  the  whole,  the  book  will  be  found  valuable ;  although,  as  we 
glanced  along  its  pages,  we  foimd  not  a  few  of  the  anecdotes, 
pointless,  and  not  fitted  in  any  way  "  to  point  a  moral  or  adorn 
a  tale.'' 

The  Missionary  World.  Being  an  Encyclopaedia  of  Infor- 
mation, Facts,  Incidents,  Sketches,  and  Anecdotes  relating 
to  Christian  Missions  in  all  Ages  and  Countries,  and  of  aU 
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Denominations.  With  a  Recommendatory  Preface  by  Rev. 
W.  B.  BoYCE,  Secretary,  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society ;  Rev. 
J.  Mullens,  D.D.,  Secretary,  London  Missionary  Society; 
Rev.  E.  B.  Underhill,  LL.D.,  Secretary,  Baptist  Mission- 
ary Society.     London  :  Elliot  Stock, 

This  volume  is  presented  to  the  world  with  the  sanction  and 
endorsement  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  three  great  Nonconfor- 
mist Missionary  Societies  ;  and  it  fully  merits  such  recommen- 
dation. Within  the  compass  of  between  five  and  six  hundred 
double-columned  pages,  it  furnishes  one  of  the  most  complete 
resumh  of  missionary  work  in  all  its  phases  which  we  remember 
to  have  seen.  The  origin,  progress,  fields,  agents,  perils,  and 
literature  of  missions  are  arranged  and  grouped  in  the  most 
admirable  manner.  The  materials  are  rich  and  varied ;  they 
are  gathered  from  numerous  reliable  sources,  and  embrace  all 
denominations.  The  compilation  has,  indeed,  all  the  value  of 
a  general  history  and  vindication  of  missions. 

Tales   of    Heroes   and   Great    Men   of   Old.      By  the 

Author  of  "Stories  and  Pictures  from  Church  History," 
"  Christian  Manliness,"  etc.  With  Illustrations  by  R.  E. 
Galindo,  and  other  artists. 

This  beautifully  illustrated  little  book,  containing  admirable 
sketches  of  some  of  the  myths  and  legends  of  Greece,  is  sure 
to  find  favour  with  all  readers.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  classic  stories  of  Greece,  will  be  delighted  to  find  the 
adventures  of  their  old  friends  so  beautifully  told,  ami  yielding 
lessons  which,  perhaps,  never  occurred  to  them  before ;  and 
those  who  are  strangers  to  the  poetry  and  exquisite  legends  of 
that  land,  will  be  astonished  to  learn  that  so  much  beauty, 
truth,  and  high  moral  teaching  mingled  in  the  mythology  of 
the  ancients.  In  taking  up  this  little  book,  many  will  at  once 
be  reminded  of  Kingsley's  volume  on  the  same  subject;  but 
there  is  a  distinction — the  one  not  disparaging  or  displacing  the 
other. — the  latter  is  addressed  to  children,  the  former  more 
especially,  although  not  exclusively,  to  readers  of  riper  years, 
and  is  characterized  by  a  distinct  tone  of  Christian  teaching. 

Una  ;  or,  the  Early  Marriage  :  A  Domestic  Story.  By 
Harriette  Bowra,  Author  of  "  Redlands ;  or,  Home 
Temper."     London  :  Hodder  6-  Stoughton. 

This  story  is  happily  conceived  and  gracefully  written.  Its 
purjDort  is  admirable,  and  its  moral  and  spiritual  tendency  will 
be  felt  and  acknowledged  by  all  readers.    It  is  a  healthy  protest 
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against  precipitate  marriages,  entered  into  in  obedience  to 
excited  passion,  without  the  guidance  of  prudence  or  reflection. 
It  traces  with  singular  force  and  felicity  the  evils  entailed,  on 
the  one  hand,  by  waywardness,  unrestrained  impulsiveness, 
and  jealousy,  and  on  the  other  by  indifference,  selfishness, 
and  extravagance.  The  incidents  are  naturally  evolved,  aoi 
present  an  affecting  picture  of  the  blight  that  falls  on  domestic 
scenes  that  possess  many  eiements  fitted  to  minister  to  happi- 
ness and  peace.  The  characters  are  sketched  with  remarkable 
accuracy  and  graphic  power,  combined  with  many  exquisite 
touches  which  reveal  a  profound  insight  into  the  secret  working 
and  deep-lying  principles  of  our  common  nature.  The  story 
beautifully  culminates  in  the  great  lesson,  that  only  Divine 
power  can  transform  and  mould  anew  the  human  heart  The 
volume  has  our  hearty  commendarion. 

Sons    of    God:    The    Known   and   the   Unknown.       Bein^ 
Sermons   Preached  on  Sundays    in  Canterbury   Cathedrsl, 
preceding  and.  during  Advent     By  Henhv  Ai.ford,  D.D,, 
Lite  Dean  of  Canterbury.     London  :  Hotliler  6-  Stougldon. 
s  are  charactcri^.ed  by  all   ihe  exceilences  and 
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By  presbyter. 

"  So  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  if  a  man  should  cast  seed  into 
the  ground ;  and  should  rise  night  and  day,  and  the  seed  should 
spring  and  grow  up,  he  knoweth  not  how."     "  The  kingdom  of 
heaven  cometh  not  with  observation."    These  sentences,  from 
the  infallible  lips,  treat  of  the  mysterious  operations  of  the 
spiritual  kingdom.     Not,  I  take  it,  merely  in  their  first  begin- 
ning in  regeneration,  but  also  in  the  quickening  and  refreshing 
which  are  experienced  in  the  succeeding  years  of  the  Christian 
life.     The  first  appearance  of  life  cometh,  we  know  not  how ; 
and  we  find  it  equally  difficult  to  say  by  what  means  our  in- 
terest in  the  truth  of  God  is  once  and  again  intensified,  and 
we  ourselves  are  moved  onward  with  fresh  cheerfulness  and 
accelerated  speed  to  do  the  Father's  will.     The  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  a  kingdom  of  grace  ;  its  blessings  are  not  dependent 
upon  human  merit,  nor  even  upon  any  desire  to  receive  them. 
Their  original  reception  has  no  connection  with  any  effort  of 
ours  to  procure  them ;  and  after  we  have  begun  to  live  con- 
sciously unto  Cjod,  we  find  ourselves  roused,  and  melted,  and 
awed  by  thoughts  which  we  can  trace  directly  to  one  source, 
and  only  one — God.     Sometimes,  when  the  mind  is  careless 
and  stupid,  we  find  ourselves  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  lifted 
up  to  sit  with  Jesus  in  the  heavenly  places.     When  we  feel 
dead  and  unfit  for  work,  almost  unable  to  speak  a  sentence, 
we  are  made  mighty  in  utterance,  and  our  words  fall  like  a 
hammer.     At  other  times,  we  seem  to  wait  for  God  in  vain  ; 
our  renewed  cries  do  not  bring  Him ;  our  souls  complain  of 
being  forsaken ;  the  heaviness  which  oppresses  us  is  lightened 
not  an  atom.     Most  likely  we  should  have  been  in  an  un- 
speakably worse  condition,  if  we  had  not  prayed  with  such 
perseverance;   but   there  is  no  perceptible  change  or  relief. 
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It  seems  the  Divine  pleasure  sometimes  to  let  us  pray  and 
work  quite  apart  from  the  stimulus  afibrded  by*  a  keen  sense 
of  the  love  of  God  to  us ;  so  that  our  faith  may  become  tnier, 
and  wc  may  have  the  |X>wer  to  do  things  simply  for  the  sake 
of  Christ,  without  cherishing  some  secret  hope  that  our  own 
hearts  may  be  visited  and  blessed.  There  may  be  an  appear- 
ance of  arbitrariness  in  this  way  of  God  ;  but  an  enlarged  ex- 
perience convinces  us  that,  whether  He  seems  to  leave  us  in 
our  coldness,  or  grants  us  what  we  never  sought  and  did  not 
desire,  it  is  in  love,  and  love  which  is  not  governed  by  such 
considerations  as  too  commonly  affect  us.  In  both  ways  He 
is  seeking  our  profit,  and  the  success  of  our  ministry. 

When  we  speak  of  a  higher  life  in  the  soul  and  of  wider 
Christian  influence,  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  recognise  the 
l>lace  and  power  of  the  Living  God.  He  cannot  permit  us  to 
think  that  wc  are  readier  than  He  to  work  for  the  advancement 
of  His  truth.  Our  duty  is  to  confess  His  gracious  operation 
in  any,  even  the  faintest  desires  we  may  have  to  serve  Him 
better,  and  to  cast  ourselves  upon  His  undeserved  help,  that 
"  all  the  good  pleasure  of  His  goodness  "  may  be  wrought  in 
us  and  through  us.  And  this  does  not  shut  the  minister  up  to 
his  present  degree  of  efficiency ;  it  gives  no  reasonable  groimd 
for  asking  where  were  the  use  of  doing  anything  until  God 
blows  upon  us  and  stirs  us,  if  He  be  so  sovereign  in  His  dis- 
pensations ;  neither  can  it  be  justly  said,  that  we  cannot  know 
when  we  are  upon  the  Divine  track  of  enteq)rise,  and  that 
therefore  we  may  run  in  vain. 

God  docs  not  make  all  things  certain  beyond  difficulty,  but 
makes  them  plain  enough  for  moral  benefit  and  use.  Is  not 
His  pleasure  sufficiently  indicated  by  such  things  as  the  fol- 
lowing? When  brethren,  one,  two,  then  many,  begin  to  talk 
upon  this  great  matter  of  a  higher  Christian  life  and  of  more 
I)mver  in  the  ministry'  of  the  truth,  is  it  not  a  call  from  God  to 
bestir  ourselves,  since  His  permanent  purpose  is  our  sanctifica- 
tion,  that  we  may  be  "  perfect  and  complete  in  all  His  will  ?" 
When,  in  our  own  minds,  we  are  ever  turning  over  the  subject  of 
greater  usefulness,  is  not  the  Holy  Ghost  moving  us  ?    When 
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the  burden  of  the  Lord  is  upon  us,  when  we  think  with  awe  of 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  such  as  have  ''the  wrath  of  God 
abiding  upon  them/'  when  we  are  filled  with  a  great  desire  to 
see  them  repent  and  live,  is  it  not  a  summons  to  immediate  ac- 
tion in  some  direction  hitherto  untried  ?  May  we  not  move 
forward,  confident  that  the  Holy  Ghost  will  be  with  us,  and 
will  glorify  the  Father  through  the  Son  ?  We  are  revived,  and 
we  have  only  to  use  our  strength. 

Operations  of  some  such  kind  take  place  in  the  hearts  of  the 
more  spiritually-minded  as  the  beginnings  of  all  mighty  religious 
movements,  and  spread  fh>m  them  to  the  Church  at  large.  God 
acts  first  upon  the  inner  circle  of  susceptible  hearts,  which,  ordi- 
narily, maintain  dose  communion  with  Him;  He  startles  them 
with  the  revelation  of  some  great  truth  which  has  lain  buried  in 
His  word,  and  animates  them  with  some  glorious  hope  which 
is  the  result  of  our  Lord's  resurrection  and  assumption  of  power. 
Over  this  work  we  have,  and  can  have,  no  control.  Enough 
to  know  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  cometh  up  we 
know  not  how,  is  ever  springing  up  as  if  instinct  with  an 
eternal,  an  irrepressible  life.  "  I  will  gather  them  that  are  sor- 
rowful for  the  solemn  assembly,  who  are  of  thee,  to  whom  the 
reproach  of  it  was  a  burden.  ...  At  that  time  will  I  bring 
you  again,  even  in  the  time  that  I  gather  you :  for  I  will  make 
you  a  name  and  a  praise  among  all  the  people  of  the  earth, 
when  /  turn  back  your  captivity  before  your  eyes,  saith  the 
Lord.''  "  For  as  the  earth  bringeth  forth  her  bud,  and  as  the 
garden  causeth  the  things  that  are  sown  in  it  to  spring  forth ; 
so  the  Lord  God  will  cause  righteousness  and  praise  to  spring 
forth  before  all  the  nations." 

On  the  human  side  of  the  great  question  before  us — how  the 
ministry  may  be  revived — we  must  distinguish  between  these 
two  things,  viz. : — a  revival  which  is  desired,  and  a  reviva 
which  is  not  desired. 

When  a  revival  is  not  desired,  when  pastors  are  content  with 
themselves,  and  somewhat  fretted  by  any  mention  of  a  possible 
better  condition  of  the  ministry  and  the  Church,  then  the  in- 
fluence which  is  to  work  a  change  must  come  from  without, 
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either  directly  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  from  Him  through 
some  human  agency.  Through  what  agency  ?  is  the  point  to  be 
illuminated.  We  can  only  say  what  is  general,  and  leave  the 
application  of  our  thoughts  to  the  wisdom  of  Christians. 

The  broad  plan  is  to  pray  for  such  a  revival  of  the  ministiy 
as  is  needed  and  desired,  specially  submitting  the  time  and 
mode  of  the  work  to  the  wisdom  and  love  of  God  A  knot 
of  devout  Christians  in  any  Church,  who  should  make  this  their 
object,  would,  sooner  or  later,  be  permitted  to  rejoice  in  a  great 
change  in  their  (xistor^s  spirit  and  preaching.  And  the  same 
principle  applies  to  the  Church  at  large,  for  which  some  hand- 
ful might,  in  dark  days,  make  constant  intercession. 

Where  a  revival  of  power  and  usefulness  are  intensely  desired 
0.1  the  part  of  the  ministry,  as— thanks  be  to  God! — is  now 
the  case,  the  work  is  really  inaugurated.  God  has  visited  His 
l>eople,  and  we  have  only  to  attend  to  the  full  development  of 
t  ic  new  j)o\ver.  How  the  hi^jhest  point  of  efficiency  may  be 
^ined,  becomes  a  question  easy  to  answer. 

I.  What  higher  life  we  may  have  as  Christians,  and  what 
greater  power  as  ministers,  should  be  realised  according  to  the 
measure  of  the  Word  of  God.  The  Bible  should  be  read  with 
a  distinct  end  in  view — to  know  what,  according  to  the  true 
standard,  we  ought  to  be,  and  what  we  may  do.  It  is  com- 
monly read,  as  all  earnest  ministers  feel,  too  much  for  texts, 
for  thoughts,  for  sermons ;  and  too  little  for  direct  spiritual 
profit  and  guidance  in  ministerial  life  and  conduct  It  becomes 
too  much  a  professional  book,  and  too  little  the  Word  of  God 
to  His  child.  Thus  its  utterances  are  either  cold,  or  only  beau- 
tiful and  wise.  It  kindles  no  rapture,  neither  does  it  absorb 
us  in  its  great  depths  of  love  and  light,  where  God  dwells.  We 
hold  the  truth,  but  the  truth  does  not  hold  us.  Preaching 
degenerates  into  superficial  criticisms  and  disquisitions,  instead 
of  being  the  outpouring  of  a  heart  which  cannot  but  speak  what 
it  has  felt  and  seen.  But  the  right  way  of  "  looking  into  the 
perfect  law "  works  a  revival,  and  makes  the  minister  preach 
with  reality.  The  Apostle  Paul's  ad\'ice  to  Timothy  is  foimd 
to  contain    the  secret  of  ministerial   power  and  usefulness : 
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"  Meditate  upon  these  things ;  give  thyself  wholly  to  them ; 
that  thy  profiting  may  appear  to  all.  Take  heed  to  thyself, 
and  unto  the  doctrine ;  continue  in  them :  for  in  doing  this 
thou  shalt  both  save  thyself  and  them  that  hear  thee."  Power, 
it  is  discovered,  is  something  which  comes  upon  us,  and  radi- 
ates from  us  we  hardly  know  how,  and  is  not  a  definite  some- 
thing which,  in  a  fortunate  moment,  is  grasped  by  our  eager 
hand.  The  life  of  God  is  ever  associated  with  the  incorrupt- 
ible seed  of  the  Word ;  so  that  we  have  but  to  receive  it  for 
our  own  nourishment  first,  and  we  shall  be  equal  to  every 
work. 

These  are  the  things  which  God  can  do  in  us.  He  can  grant 
us  "  to  know  the  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge."  He 
can  "  fill  us  with  the  knowledge  of  His  will  in  all  wisdom  and 
spiritual  understanding."  He  can  give  us  "  the  spirit  of  wisdom 
and  revelation  in  the  knowledge  of  Him  ;  the  eyes  of  our 
heart  being  enlightened  ;  that  we  know  what  is  the  hope  of 
His  calling,  and  what  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  His  inheritance 
in  the  saints,  and  what  is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  His  power 
to  usward  who  believe,  according  to  the  working  of  His  mighty 
])ower,  which  He  wrought  in  Christ,  when  He  raised  Him  again 
from  the  dead,  and  set  Him  at  His  own  right  hand."  "  He  is 
able  to  do  for  us  exceeding  abundantly  above  all  that  we  ask  or 
think."  By  leading  the  minister  to  ponder  such  glorious  assur- 
ances as  these,  and  by  making  them  real  to  him,  does  the  Holy 
Ghost  exalt  and  quicken  his  soul.  He  teaches  him  to  turn 
them  into  prayer,  and  transforms  his  meditations  into  devout 
supplications. 

A  similar  process  is  carried  on  with  regard  to  what  God 
can  do  by  us.  Splendid  promises  of  grace  and  help,  which 
have  been  used  as  sparingly  as  the  invitations  of  wealthy  and 
illustrious  friends  to  go  and  see  them,  begin  to  have  some 
meaning.  From  being  too  good  to  be  true,  they  become  the 
only  real  words  in  the  world, — the  great  words,  which  dwarf 
into  nothingness  all  words  spoken  by  men.  Once  glanced  at 
as  a  mountain,  whose  cliffs  he  dare  not  scale,  is  glanced  at 
by  a  timid  traveller,  they  now  tempt  and  draw  us  forward,  their 
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sublimity  and  grandeur  acting  like  a  spelL  They  enkindle  a 
strong  desire  to  see  "  the  Father  glorified  in  the  Son,"  The 
Bible  and  practical  life  are  seen  to  be  properly  one — the  former 
the  guide  of  the  latter,  the  latter  the  expression  of  the  former. 
\Mien  the  Holy  Ghost  comes  down  upon  the  heart  through 
"  the  truth,"  there  is  a  joyful  and  suq)rised  waking-up  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  mighty  and  wonderful  things  which  God  can 
do  through  the  ministry  of  His  word,  and  an  intense  longing 
for  Him  to  do  them.  Hope  of  better  days,  and  prayer  for  Him 
to  arise  and  plead  His  own  cause,  arc  blended  with  shame 
that  His  glory  should  have  been  shaded  and  His  grace  mis- 
represented by  a  comparatively  barren  life.  There  b  a  pas- 
sionate desire  for  Him  to  be  read  in  the  light  of  His  own 
loftiest  sayings,  and  to  be  seen  in  the  wonder  of  His  mighty 
acts.  "A  few  souls  a  year  saved,"  says  the  minister, — "a 
few,  when  I  might  have  a  host ;  and  a  few  feeble  struggling 
societies  at  work  to  repress  human  sin  and  mitigate  human 
misery,  when  God  could  enrich  us  bountifully,  and  would  be 
glad  to  do  it — this  must  be  altered  according  to  the  riches 
of  His  grace  and  the  greatness  of  His  power." 

n.  The  sincerity  of  God's  promises  is  sometimes  impressed 
upon  the  heart  by  the  sight  of  things  which  have  been  done,  or 
are  being  done,  for  living  men.  Without  any  desire  to  ques- 
tion them,  we  do  not  throw  ourselves  upon  them,  until  we  see 
how  some  man  of  childlike  faith  has  accomplished  marvels ; 
and  then  we  also  trust  The  faithfulness  of  God  is  transferred 
from  the  realm  of  history  to  the  life  of  the  present  day;  and 
from  the  wonders  which  He  wrought  by  Moses  and  saints  of 
old,  to  what  He  can  do  now.  From  being  a  God  to  be  rever- 
enced simply,  or  a  God  concerning  whom  we  are  exp>ected  to 
say  high  things,  He  becomes  a  God  to  whom  we  look  for  pre- 
sent good.  **  The  deeds  of  ancient  da)'s  "  are  regarded  as 
typical  of  an  endless  series  of  great  things  which  He  proposes 
to  do  in  the  world ;  and  when  we  see  Him  actually  doing  some 
of  them,  we  ask  ourselves  why  we  should  not  see  Him  working 
thus  in  us  and  in  our  Churches.  One  great  benefit  of  reading 
biography  is  the  deepening  of  our  consciousness  of  God  as  a 
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living,  present  God  It  shows  us  that  the  Word  of  our  Lord 
has  real  meaning — ^a  meaning  which  we  can  handle  and  mea- 
sure, not  something  so  impalpable  and  spiritual  as  to  be  actually 
nothing.  "  He  that  bdieveth  on  Me,  the  works  that  I  do  shall 
he  do  also;  and  greater  works  than  these  shall  he  do,  because 
I  go  unto  my  Father."  But  far  before  biography,  is  personal 
contact  with  some  man  of  faith  and  prayer,  who  speaks  to  God 
and  has  power  with  Him.  He  is  a  savour  of  Christ ;  and  who- 
ever, with  any  susceptibility  of  heart,  comes  near  him,  is  sure 
to  depart  with  quickened  zeaL  We  have  seen  a  most  remark- 
able effect  produced  upon  the  spirit  and  work  of  a  susceptible 
minister,  by  a  short  interview  with  men  who  had  been  lifted  to 
a  high  stage  of  Christian  life.  Brotherly  counsel  and  prayer, 
with  the  narrative  of  things  which  God  was  then  doing,  changed 
his  fear  and  trouble  into  hope  and  faith ;  and  soon  his  Church 
and  the  neighbourhood  partook  of  the  same  gracious  influence 
which  had  visited  him.  When  men  of  intellectual  power  court 
the  society  of  others  highly  gifted,  who  stand  in  the  front  places, 
that  they  may  be  fired  with  their  devotion  to  intellectual  pur- 
suits and  may  have  their  minds  braced  for  effort,  surely  Chris- 
tian ministers  should  court  intercourse,  in  some  form  or  other, 
with  brethren  of  unusual  holiness  and  usefulness. 

III.  Whoever  wants  to  be  revived  himself,  and  to  see  others 
also  revived,  can  certainly  gain  his  object  in  part  by  private 
prayer.  We  say  in  part,  because  we  believe  that  a  general 
movement  will  take  place  only  when  pastors  recognise  the 
need  of  united  prayer,  and  come  together  in  order  to  employ 
it.  There  is  something  painfully  strange  in  the  be\^ildered 
anxiety  with  which  we  ask  how  we  can  be  revived ;  as  if  the 
method  were  not  clearly  revealed  in  Scripture,  as  if  prayer  were 
an  unknown  agency  in  the  spiritual  kingdom,  as  if  it  had  never 
been  tried,  or  as  if  it  had  become  effete.  But  there  is  really 
no  mystery  or  difficulty  at  all ;  for  if  anything  comes  within  the 
range  of  the  promises  of  God,  without  question  or  dispute,  it  is 
the  Father's  willingness  to  give  us  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  the 
grace  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  to  fill  us  with  faith  and  with 
the  Holy  Ghost.     Only  thus  can  we  be  perfected  in  the  know- 
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ledge  of  Jesus ;  only  thus  can  we  be  made  faithful  and  power- 
ful witnesses  for  the  truth  (and  He  cannot  desire  to  have  feeble 
and  incoini>etent  ones) ;  and  only  thus  can  the  mediation  of 
our  Lord  attain  the  high  ends  for  which  it  is  perpetuated. 

A  general  revival  of  the  ministry  would  be  as  good  as  se- 
cured, were  each  pastor  to  enter  his  closet,  and  plead  for  his  own 
soul  and  ministry.  This  is  a  minister's  question  as  in  the  sight 
of  God,  although  Christians  generally  are  responsible  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  ministry  discharges  its  functions.  The 
ministry  has  the  means  at  command  to  make  itself  equal  to 
any  toil,  or  risk,  or  sacrifice,  and  to  any  work  to  be  done ; 
otherwise  the  Saviour  has  gone  to  the  Father  in  vain.  Before 
it  stands  the  promise— "Ask,  and  ye  shall  have  ;  seek,  and  ye 
shall  find;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you,"  We 
should  be  curious  to  note  the  effect  upon  any  given  Sunday  of 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  when  every  i)reacher  rose  from  his 
bed  in  time  to  have  an  hour  for  prayer  and  meditation,  as  well 
as  time  for  the  proper  consideration  of  what  he  was  going  to 
say  to  his  people.  This  is  the  kind  of  prei>aration  for  public 
work  which  tells  most  upon  congregations.  It  is  the  inspira- 
tion and  unction  of  all  that  is  done ;  and  without  it  the  carefully 
prepared  sermon  is  labour  throwTi  away. 

We  submit  this  fact  to  the  quiet  consideration  of  hard- 
working men  whose  sowing  has  no  corresponding  harvest. 
** No  corresponding  harvest?"  Well — at  least  as  they  think, 
though  the  truth  is,  they  reap  just  what  they  have  sown.  A 
sermon  which  is  sown  to  self,  bears  its  own  lean  harvest  The 
careful  work  of  a  week — the  reading,  the  thinking,  the  writing 
— is  strength  wasted,  because  prayer  has  not  been  mixed  with 
it ;  and  hence  the  question  arises,  whether,  even  upon  a  very 
low  principle,  this  coiu^e  ought  to  be  pursued.  Is  it  a  faithful 
use  of  stewardship  ?  If  it  be  proved  that  one  method,  which 
is  not  so  honouring  to  self  as  another,  is  yet  the  best  for  se- 
curing the  glorious  ends  for  which  the  ministry  was  instituted, 
are  we  not  bound  to  use  it  Can  the  elaboration  of  striking 
thoughts  be  any  set-off  against  lack  of  spiritual  power  ?  Can 
literary  excellences  be  accepted  instead  of  the  fulness  of  the 
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Spirit  ?  Is  a  brilliant  sentence  better  than  an  arrow  of  con- 
viction ?  Is  the  beauty  of  a  metaphor  comparable  to  one  flash 
of  the  light  of  God's  countenance  through  a  devout  man's 
words,  be  they  never  so  bald  and  poor?  "  By  no  means,"  is 
the  universal  answer.  Yet,  though  such  be  the  answer,  and 
though  it  be  given  in  all  sincerity,  are  there  many  who  can 
honestly  say  that  they  have  turned  from  their  manuscript  to 
their  knees,  j)referring  spiritual  to  mental  preparation,  when 
circumstances  compelled  them  to  sacrifice  something  of  either 
one  or  the  other  ? 

If  honesty  compels  the  confession  that  any  ministry  is 
without  true  power,  the  alternative  plan  of  giving  more  time 
to  prayer,  especially  of  seeking  God  long  and  earnestly  on 
Sunday  morning,  might  be  tried. 

IV.  United  prayer  must  be  joined  to  private.  The  closet 
is  the  place  where  the  seeds  of  revival  are  sown ;  the  united 
meeting  of  brethren  of  the  same  spirit  is  the  place  where  its 
first  fruits  are  gathered.  The  work  of  God  is  first  personal  and 
then  collective  and  social.  But  these  principles  seem  to  have 
been  too  little  recognised  as  distinct  principles  of  action. 
There  has  been  a  formal  acknowledgment  of  them  in  minis- 
terial gatherings ;  but  how  often  has  there  been  a  clear  under- 
standing, on  the  occasion  of  some  gathering,  that  power  from 
God  was  the  one  thing  wanted  and  the  one  thing  to  be  sought  ? 
Papers  and  speeches  on  pre-arranged  topics  have  been  abun- 
dant ;  discussion  has  waxed  warm  enough  for  the  House  of 
Commons;  and  the  brethren  have  gone  home  quickened  in 
perhaps  every  way  but  the  most  important.  While  fraternal 
gatherings.  County  Association  meetings,  and  Congregational 
and  Baptist  Union  meetings,  etc.,  have  done  much  in  the 
minor  matters  of  Church  life,  they  have  often  been  painfully 
lacking  in  spiritual  power.  A  worthier  future  is  before  them 
all,  if  they  will  devote  more  time  and  care  to  things  which  have 
the  most  vital  influence  upon  the  spirit  of  their  members,  and 
let  the  secular  side  of  Church  life  take  a  lower  place  than  it  has 
assumed. 

The  difficult)'  of  open  conference  upon  ministerial  life  in 
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large  and  mixed  gatherings  is  so  great,  that  the  size  of  the 
meetings  may  often  be  the  sole  explanation  of  any  spiritual 
failure.  Men  cannot  speak  of  the  things  which  lie  nearest 
their  hearts  to  others  whose  s)'mpathy  may  be  feeble  or  ques- 
tionable. They  do  not  know  each  other  sufficiently  well  to  be 
free  and  unconstrained.  They  miss  that  true  brotherliness 
which  opens  the  heart  to  confess  faults,  and  to  join  in  prayers 
for  more  grace  in  coming  days.  Only  last  May,  if  we  remem- 
ber rightly,  Mr.  Binney  said  that  he  had  often  longed  for  un- 
fettered intercourse  at  the  meetings  of  the  Congregational 
Union,  intercourse  in  which  weaknesses,  failures,  wants,  hopes, 
sorrows,  should  be  referred  to  as  any  one  might  think  fit  The 
last  meetings  of  the  same  Union  proved,  however,  that  a 
nearer  approach  to  that  ideal  might  be  gained ;  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  remark  is  often  heard,  that  the  meetings  were 
among  the  most  useful  ever  attended.  By-and-by,  a  higher 
tone  of  feeling  and  thought  in  the  ministry  generally,  and  a 
more  distinct  purpose  in  the  heart  of  each  delegate  to  give  and 
to  receive  religious  impulses,  may  work  such  a  change  as  to 
make  free  interchange  both  easy  and  delightful 

Until  then  the  work  must  be  attempted  in  more  retired  ways. 
The  closet  must  be  frequented,  to  ask  from  God  this  precious 
gift  of  a  revived  ministry.  Brethren  might  agree  to  set  apart 
a  given  time  for  this  puq)ose,  and  so  encourage  each  other. 
Those  who  are  agreed  in  conviction  and  in  desire  might  meet 
together  more  or  less  frequently,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  any- 
thing self-righteous  and  exclusive,  while  at  the  same  time  none 
are  asked  to  come  simply  because  they  happen  to  be  ministers. 
An  unsympathetic  heart  in  such  a  gathering  would  chain  to 
earth  the  most  seraphic  soul.  If  there  are  ministers  and 
ministers,  the  fact  should  be  honestly  admitted,  and  measures 
should  be  framed  accordingly.  The  words  of  our  Lord — "  If 
two  of  you  agree/'  etc.,  imply  that  such  as  are  of  one  accord 
should  act  together  until  such  times  as  others  may  choose  to 
join  them,  or  that  they  should  abide  in  their  holy  covenant 
whether  others  join  them  or  not,  inasmuch  as  God  may  have 
called  them  alone  to  this  particular  part  of  His  work. 
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When  all  is  said,  we  come  back  to  the  first  sentence  of  this 
article,  and  repeat,  that  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven  cometh  up 
we  know  not  how."  The  first  souls  to  receive  the  quickening 
power  fi-om  above  may  be  some  who  have  no  high  position  in 
the  Church ;  and  the  progress  of  the  work  may  be  in  directions 
before  unthought  of.  The  forces  of  truth  and  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  may  manifest  themselves  in  different  places  at  one  time, 
yet  without  any  known  connection ;  or  they  may  be  concentrated 
upon  one  place,  and  there  break  forth  in  a  display  of  sudden 
and  startling  splendour,  which  shall  fill  all  the  Church  with  its 
fame.  O  gracious  and  faithful  God,  we  will  welcome  any 
manifestation  of  Thy  great  and  glorious  Self  which  it  may  be 
Thy  pleasure  to  afford  us  through  our  risen  Saviour ;  only,  we 
beseech  Thee,  show  us  Thy  glory ! 


Cl^e  ^nenre  of  jTaitl^ : 

BY  PROF.  J.  J.  VAN  OOSTERZEE,  D.D. 
Translated  ^y  yLAVKiQ^].  Evans,  B.A. 

II. 

Faith  becomes  the  source  of  a  personal  lifc'CxpcriencCy  which 
in  tl\e  long  run  severs  the  main  artery  of  all  doubt.  Experience 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  firm  basis  of  knowledge ;  but  where 
do  you  find  this  in  greater  abundance  than  where  the  triumphant 
expression  of  faith  is  heard:  **I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth"? 
It  was  well  said,  years  ago,  by  Fichte  the  younger,  "  To  under- 
stand and  fully  to  know  anything,  is  to  make  it  part  of  one's 
oivn  life*  This  only  is  the  true  experience  and  the  only 
source  of  all  knowing ;  for  which  the  scholastic  opposition  of 


•  In  like  spirit  wrote  Harless:  "All  Christian  knowledge,  and  the  state- 
ment thereof,  has  its  peculiar  form,  in  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
form  of  secular  knowledge ;  in  the  fact  that  its  primary  grounds  are  not 
axioms  of  universal  logical  necessity,  but  a  concrete  personal  life-txperience^ 
which  manifests  itself  as  the  correlative  of  a  personal  historical  witnessing, 
on  the  part  of  God,  to  humanity."—  Christl*  Ethik  (1845),  p.  2. 
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an  a  priori  and  an  a  posteriori — an  empty  abstraction — ^has  lost 
all  significance."  No  doubt  "  that  which  is  not  in  itself  objec- 
tively certain,  cannot  become  the  source  of  anything  objectively 
certain/'  But  is  anything,  from  a  Christian  standpoint,  so 
objectively  certain  as  precisely  that  which  may  be  termed  the 
^^primum  vcrum  "?  "  Objectively  ctitSLxrx  for  faith^'^  you  reply. 
**  Admirable,"  we  answer ;  and  on  this  account  we  claim  for 
Theology  the  name  of  science,  to  be  confounded  with  no  other, 
but  nevertheless  equally  science,  as  that  which  you  arrive  at 
by  the  perception  of  the  senses,  and  by  the  reasoning  of  the 
intellect  ...  It  lies  unquestionably  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  that  freedom  has  greater  room  for  play,  and  that  doubt 
will  be  more  natural,  apparently  also  more  legitimate,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  subject  we  have  to  do  with  falls  less  within 
the  sphere  of  obserwition  and  reasoning.  On  this  account,  we 
readily  admit,  one  can  communicate  to  others  exact  science, 
but  not  faith.  Yet  that  is  far  from  rendering  it  impossible, 
from  that  which  one  perceives  and  experiences,  to  form  deduc- 
tions with  regard  to  Him  by  whom  alone  it  can  be  explained, 
and  from  whom  alone  it  can  be  derived.  This  one  will  not  do, 
unless  one  believes  in  God  or  in  Christ ;  and  on  this  account, 
yet  once  more,  we  speak  only  of  a  science  of  faith,  not  to  be 
placed  entirely  on  a  level  with  any  other,  and  least  of  all  to 
be  entirely  excluded  from  the  sphere  of  that  of  which  we  can 
have  certain  knowledge.  "  All  knowledge  which  is  beyond  the 
pro\'ince  of  the  senses," — to  speak  with  Hockstra, — "  is  indeed 
a  knowing  by  faith ;  but  this  faith  is  by  no  means  an  opinion  only, 
a  mere  esteeming  probable ;  it  is,  or  at  least  may  be,  an  abso- 
lute certainty."  Certainty,  unquestionably,  first  of  all  for  each 
believer  himself ;  but  in  a  wider  tense  for  ail  who,  in  the  lapse 
of  ages,  have  believed  with  him,  or  now  believe,  or  unto  the 
end  shall  believe.  Thus  there  is  formed  in  the  Christian  domain 
a  science  of  experience  of  millions,  on  a  gigantic  scale,  which 
without  blushing  can  take  its  place  and  maintain  itself  over 
against  the  experimental  science  which  is  opposed  to  it  Let 
it  be  admitted,  as  cannot  but  be  the  case,  that  the  latter  deals 
with  proofs  which  do  not  fall  within  the  province  of  the  former; 
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it  is  not  the  less  true  that  what  in  this  sense  least  admits  of 
doubt, — ^^.,  the  deductions  of  pure  mathematics, — ^is  precisely 
that  which  awakens  the  least  interest  in  us  as  rational  and  moral 
beings.  The  higher  a  science  stands,  so  much  the  greater  are 
the  difficulties  it  has  to  contend  with  \  as  the  loftiest  mountains 
are  ever  fringed  by  the  deepest  shadow.  If  on  this  account 
the  name  of  science  is  refused  to  all  that  does  not  belong  to 
the  province  of  the  ''  exact  sciences,"  "  demonstrable  for  every 
one,"  we  must  naturally  bear  it ;  yet  not  without  endorsing  from 
the  bottom  of  our  heart  the  words  of  the  Doctor  An^icus: 
''  The  least  which  can  be  had  of  the  knowledge  of  the  highest 
things,  is  more  to  be  desired  than  the  most  certain  knowledge 
which  is  had  concerning  lower  things."* 

.  .  .  Concerning  the  importance  of  our  main  position, 
yet  a  few  hints  in  closing.  Christian  Theology,  definitely  also 
dogmatics  [development  of  Christian  Doctrine],  is  the  science 
of  faith  par  excellence.  This  word  explains  to  me,  as  no  other, 
the  originating  cause,  the  limiiSy  and  the  requirements  of  our 
science. 

What  is  properly  the  cause,  the  raison  ditre  of  that  compre- 
hensive whole  which  is  termed  theological  science?  If  our 
conception  is  a  just  one,  this  science  has  an  historic  psycho- 
logical ground,  which  not  only  perfectly  explains  its  origin, 
but  also  legitimates  its  continuance,  yea,  guarantees  its  abiding 
character  against  the  fiercest  assaults.  This  ground  we  cannot 
better  point  out  than  in  the  very  words  of  the  Apostle  himself, 
which  sound  to  us  as  a  Psalm  of  old,  old  days  :  "  that  which 
was  from  the  beginning,  which  we  have  heard,  which  we  have 
seen  with  our  eyes,  which  we  have  (inwardly)  contemplated, 
and  our  hands  have  handled  concerning  the  word  of  life  for 
the  life  was  manifested,  and  we  have  seen  it,  and  bear  witness, 
and  show  unto  you  that  Eternal  Life  which  was  with  the  Father, 
and  was  manifested  unto  us — that  which  we  have  seen  and 
heard,  declare  we  unto  you."  f  The  Life  manifests  itself,  and 
founds  a  community  of  those  to  whom  it  is  imparted.     But  out 

*  Thomas  Aquinas,  Summa  I.  Art.  5.  f  i  John  i.  1-3. 
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of  the  new  life  arises  necessarily  the  new  clearer  light;  out  of 
the  bosom  of  the  Church  comes  forth  Theology,  as  a  creation 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  Himself.  Here  also  the  Light  of  the  world 
necessarily  brings  about  a  separation  with  regard  to  all  with 
whom  it  comes  in  contact ;  that  which  is  of  the  same  nature 
it  attracts,  that  which  is  heterogeneous  it  repels.  •  The  latter, 
who  see  nothing  in  the  Christ  which  captivates  them,  naturally 
also  do  not  further  meditate  on  the  glory  of  His  appearing ; 
they  know  nothing  of  Him,  and  what  they  say  or  appear  to 
know  of  Him  is  in  no  case  that  which  is  true.  But  the  others 
— their  faith  has  led  them  to  inner  contemplation  (intuition)  of 
he  revealed  truth ;  this  contemplation  to  adoration ;  and  rising 
from  this  adoration,  they  have  not  been  able  to  cease  ever 
more  and  more  deeply  pondering  over  its  sacred  object ;  the 
adoration  has  become  reflection,  the  Christian  conscience,  the 
source  of  science,  albeit  one  as  yet  exceeilingly  incomplete. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  a  John,  of  the  first  Apologetes,  of 
the  Alexandrine  School ;  ever  again  the  same  phenomenon 
repeats  itself.  Does  it  not  manifestly  api)ear,  that  not  science 
has  here  produced  faith,  but  faith  science?  Science  is  the 
daughter — if  you  will,  the  younger  sister ;  but  in  no  case  the 
venerable  mother  of  the  faith  of  the  Church  in  its  heavenly 
P'ounder.  Unjustly,  indeed,  is  Theology  sometimes  regarded 
as  an  absolutely  indei>endent  science,  in  this  sense,  that  it  may 
proceed  indifferendy  from  any  princii)les  whatever,  may  lead 
to  any  results  whatever,  and  yet  remain  a  science.  It  is  too 
much  forgotten,  that  without  Christian  faith  there  is  absolutely 
no  theological  science ;  williout  Church  and  Pulpit  there  could 
exist  absolutely  no  academical  chair  of  Theology.  He  who 
supposes  that  theological  science  has  neither  to  trouble  itself 
about  the  belief  of  the  Christian  people,  nor  the  confession  of 
the  Church,  in  whose  ser\'ice  it  is,  entirely  overlooks  its  origin ; 
Gnosis  is  a  miserable  castle  in  the  air,  unless  it  be  built  upon 
the  Pistis  in  the  historically  revealed  and  inwardly  appropriated 
fact  of  saving  revelation.     The  object  of  our  scientific  investi- 


•  John  iii.  19-21. 
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gation  is  not  a  wholly  unknown  truth,  which  each  must  seek 
after  ab  initio;  but  a  given,  tested,  inwardly  experienced  one, 
into  which,  ever  afresh,  with  holy  joy  it  seeks  to  penetrate 
more  deeply.  As  Beck  admirably  expresses  it,  *  "  Dogmatics 
does  not  aim  at  producing  the  truth  itself,  as  does  so  many  a 
philosophical  Gnosis ;  it  does  not  seek,  as  the  theosophic 
Gnosis,  to  make  Biblical  truths  simply  the  starting  and  connect- 
ing points  for  entirely  independent  discoveries  of  a  new  material 
of  religious  knowledge ;  it  is  a  believing  Gnosis,  which  begins 
with  receiving  the  truth  in  a  connected  order  from  the  Christian 
documents,  while—  without  wishing  to  penetrate  into  a  domain 
of  knowledge  beyond  this — it  becomes  the  vehicle  whereby  the 
given  truths  are  brought  home  to  us.  The  spiritual  kingdom 
of  truth  also  is  an  independent  domain,  which  we  cannot  spin 
out  of  our  own  imagination,  or  ourselves  produce,  but  which 
must  manifest  itself  to  us,  and  of  which  we  must  receive  into 
ourselves  the  life  with  its  laws." 

But  thus  you  feel,  that  not  only  the  origin,  but  also  the  claim 
of  Theology  is  maintained — its  claim  to  an  independent  exist- 
ence, its  claim  not  less  to  your  unwearied  study.  The  inner 
unity  and  independent  existence  of  Theology  is  assured,  only 
when — by  a  somewhat  broader  apprehension  of  the  notion  of 
science — a  place  of  honour  is  assured  to  it  in  the  wide  circle  of 
knowledge.  A  place  of  honour ;  for  unless  it  is  to  be  assumed 
that  no  other  worid  exists  than  this  visible  one,  no  other  science 
of  the  mind  than  psychology  or  speculative  philosophy,  we 
shall  not  only  tolerate,  but  prize  above  all  others,  that  science 
which  occupies  itself  with  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
faith  in  the  in\'isible.  Or,  is  the  demand  of  your  spirit  to  know 
God  not  at  least  equally  sacred  as  the  desire  of  another  heart 
to  i)enetrate  as  deeply  as  possible  into  the  sanctuary  of  His 
works,  or  of  "the  works  of  His  works  "?  Would  it  be  no  ne- 
glect of  duty  for  the  Christian,  and  the  Christian  teacher — "  ie 
Chretien  modlle^'^  as  Vinet  terms  him — to  wish  to  accept,  confess 
proclaim,  the  truth,  but  not,  so  far  as  possible,  to  comprehend 

•  Beck,  Einleitung  in  das  Svsteni  der  Chrisil.  Lehre  (1837),  I.  p.  2. 
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it  ?  And  did  any  one  ever  in  reality  become  morally  free  by  its 
power,  so  long  as  he  did  not  intelligently  apprehend  it  ?  The 
knowlctlgc,  then,  which  the  l>eliever  has  through  faith,  must  for 
the  theologian  become  a  science,  well-develoi)ed,  firmly  based, 
and  in  all  senses  fruitful.  Again,  to  listen  to  a  voice  from 
Liibingen/  although  not  of  Haur  and  his  school,  "the  whole 
man  must  be  reconciled  by  Christianity  to  God  and  His  truth  : 
not  simply  my  heart  and  life,  but  also  my  intellect ;  not  simply 
the  thinking  of  the  ordinar)'  man.  but  also  of  him  who  has 
been  s(  icntifically  trained  and  developed.  This  again  belongs 
t(j  the  ghjrious  destination  of  Theology,  that  it  also  reconciles 
the  scientifirallv  cultured  intellect  to  the  Divine  revelation:  and 
brings  the  highest  in  human  nature,  in  all  the  stages  of  its  de- 
velopment, into  the  service  of  Christian  truth,  for  the  upbuilding 
of  a  holy  temple  of  (Jod."  Verily  I  know  not  what  can  be 
seriously  adduced  against  the  claim  of  such  a  science.  To  every 
other  I  pay  the  honiiige  of  sincere  respect  ;  but  to  this  one  I 
])resent  the  (pieenly  diadem,  fearless  of  the  ridicule  which  may 
be  c:ast  ujion  me  for  this  homage.  Nay  more,  I  regard  as 
assured  to  it,  in  this  way.  not  only  its  honourable  present,  but 
also  its  future — a  future  crowned  with  victor}'  and  fraught  with 
blessing — since  faith  is  the  life  of  humanity,  and  equally  und)ing 
as  that  faith  itself  is  its  impulse  and  its  power  to  come  to  cer- 
tain knowledge. 

To  certain  knowledge — provided  only  we  never  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  supplementary  clause  of  faith  has  here 
established  a  limit  to  our  conception  of  science^  which  can 
never  be  lost  sight  of  but  to  our  own  manifest  injury.  What 
is  the  scientific  method  for  him  who  will  be  a  theologian, 
has  already  been  in  principle  recalled  to  mind  in  what  has 
been  said.  No  one  here  becomes  a  Doctor  without  first 
becoming  a  discipulus  Christi :  no  one  a  disciple,  who  has 
not  first  learnt  to  know  himself  as  a  sinful  man.  Ovdcif 
ayt»iifTpTjros  ccV/ro)  [Let  no  one  without  knowledge  of  geometry 
enter  here]  was  wTittcn,  as  you  knew,  over  a  celebrated  school 
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of  antiquity ;  oWcW  Snurros  €l(r[rm  [Let  no  one  without  faith 
enter  here]  might  well  be  the  inscription  upon  the  temple 
of  theological  science.  A  principle — its  magnitude  I  do  not 
determine — but  a  living  principle  of  personal  belief  in  God 
and  Christ,  is  necessary  in  order  here  to  become  really 
initiated.  The  more  that  principle  guides  us,  the  more 
strongly  are  we  urged  forward,  from  the  word  already  com- 
prehended to  that  which  is  not  yet  comprehended.  First 
of  all  we  grasp  as  it  were  with  the  hand;  then  we  begin 
gradually  to  apprehend  by  the  mind ;  from  believing  we  come 
to  knowledge,  and  from  knowledge  again  to  an  ever  firmer 
believing.  We  are  like  the  mountain-climber,  who,  fi*om  time 
to  time,  having  attained  a  higher  point,  discovers  extended 
prospects,  but  also  sees  before  him  new  mountain  ranges, 
of  which  at  a  lower  stage  he  had  not  dreamt,  and  in  con- 
nection with  which  the  eye  at  once  discovers  how  little 
progress  he  has  made.  For  it  is  not  otherwise  in  the  present 
case,  and  it  may  be  well  that  we  should  be  reminded  of  this 
at  the  outset.  A  science  of  faith  can  never  possess  /Aa/ 
measure  of  completeness,  //laf  sort  of  evidence,  which  in 
every  other  domain  is  rightly  regarded  as  the  first  require- 
ment He  who  here  thinks  he  may  speak  of  proofs,  will 
at  least  do  well  carefully  to  consider  the  limits  of  proof 
in  every  case,  and  in  this  especially.*  As  science  of  faith, 
llieology  can  make  no  pretence  of  perfectly  solving  every 
enigma,  or  of  presenting  to  you  the  truth  with  such  clearness 
that  you  must  assent  to  it,  whatever  for  the  rest  the  whole 
bent  of  your  inner  life  may  be.  Believing  is  ever  in  a  certain 
sense  opposed  to  that  seeing  which  for  many  is  exclusively 
identical  with  true  knowledge ;  were  our  insight  into  the 
depths  of  God  entirely  unclouded,  no  place  would  any  longer 
be  left  for  faith  ;  and  if  we  should  flatter  you  with  the  promise 
of  an  absolute  knowledge  of  God,  we  should  be  afraid  of 
meriting  the  reproach  of  repeating  the  "  Erifis  sicut  Deus.''\ 

•  Compare  the  admirable  dissertation  on  the  subject  by  Peip,  dU  Grdnu 
dis  Beweis^Sy  in  the  Beweis  des  Glaubens^  ii.  p.  Ill,  sqq. 
t  "  Ye  shaU  be  as  God."— Gen.  ui.  5. 
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Even  upon  the  clearest  mountain  heights  of  our  theological 
meditation    and    contemplation,   we    sec,   like    Moses,  only 
a  posteriori  the  outermost  ixirts  of  God's  kingly  robe,  alter 
He  Himself  has  passed  by ;  and  not  even  that,  unless  the 
covering  hand  l)e  liftcil  up  from  our  eyes,  which  here  below 
is  never  entirely  removed.      By  failing  to  recognise   these 
limits,  we  are  in  danger  of  running  upon  the  rock  of  '*  Wis- 
sensstolz"   [pride  of   knowledge],   which  in  the  student  of 
every  other  science  is  contemptible,  but  in  that  of  our  science 
becomes  at  the  same  time  ridiculous.     The  greatest  minds, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  have  learnt  to  conceive  of  Theolog}' 
as  a  science,  but  only  as  the  science  of  faith — I  have  now 
before  my  mind,  as  an  example,  the  equally  amiable  and  pro- 
found Kothe^  departed  but  not  forgotten — ^have,   under  the 
influence  of  that  sense,  retained  with  all  their  depth  something 
of  a  childlike  and  humble  character,  which  more  than  any- 
thing else  is  the  diploma  of  their  nobility  in  the  kingdom 
of  God.     The  science  of  faith  has  its  conflicts  and  its  doubts, 
its  obscurity  and  its  demi-jour^  which  the  priest  of  the  exact 
sciences,  as  such,   by  no  means  comprehends.     We  know 
by  faith  of  things  which  arc  not  seen ;  but  we  know  them 
as  those  who  believe,  and  who  contemplate  in  an  unp>olished 
mirror  the  rough   form   indeed,  but  not  the  finer  traces  of 
the  image  of  the  highest  truth.     I   suppose  that  even  the 
farthest  advanced   will   never  here   below  get   beyond  that 
standpoint :  the  last  ravine  of  the  gulf  which  separates  believing 
from  knowing  in  the  strictest  sense,  is  here  never  absolutely 
filled  up.     We  approach   indeed   ever  nearer  to   God,  but 
without  on  that  account  knowing  as  God  does ;  and  every 
Thereforf  which  we  learn  to  understand  cannot  but  immedi- 
ately call  forth  a  new  Wherefore.      However  much  we  may 
by  thinking  have  assimilated  to  ourselves,  and  received  into 
our  innermost  consciousness,  of  the  revealed  truth,  there  ever 
remain  additional  truths  with  which  this  cannot  be  the  case ; 
and  which  none  the  less  may  be  immovably  established  for 
faith,   although  yet  shrouded  in   obscurity  even  for  the  en- 
lightened intellect.     The  point  at  which  our  Christian  knowing 
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and  believing  in  all  respects  coincide,  lies  not  on  this  side 
the  grave;  yea,  who  shall  say  that  presents  itself  to  us 
anywhere,  even  in  the  world  beyond  ?  Or  are  we  to  suppose 
that  faith,  hope,  and  love,  these  three,  abide  only  under  the 
present  economy  ?  And  when  we  read  of  the  angels,*  that 
they  are  desirous  (in  bending  down)  to  see  more  deeply  into 
the  plan  of  redemption,  are  we  not  involuntarily  led  to  the 
conjecture,  that  even  in  the  land  of  vision  there  will  ever 
remain  something  to  believe;  and  that  this  very  faith,  in 
a  certain  sense,  although  infinitely  purer,  clearer,  and  more 
firm,  remains  the  organ  of  a  knowledge  of  Ck>d,  for  which  the 
"knowing,  even  as  also  we  are  known,"  ho  longer  belongs 
to  the  unattained  ideals  ? 

However  this  may  be,  the  requirement  of  our  science  is 
recalled  with  increased  emphasis  by  that  which  has  just  been 
said.  We  should  in  vain  seek  to  comprehend  this  in  language 
more  concise  than  the  "  by  believing  to  knowing,  by  knowing 
to  ever  more  firm  and  fruitful  believing."  In  how  entirely 
different  a  manner  will  every  part  of  our  encyclopoedia,  and 
especially  our  Christian  dogmatics,  be  regarded  and  studied, 
in  proportion  as  one  believes  or  not  in  a  personal  God, 
in  an  extraordinary  revelation  of  salvation,  in  a  living  and 
glorified  Christ !  It  is  not,  indeed,  the  opposition  between 
believing  and  knowing,  but  that  between  a  believing  and 
an  unbelieving  knowing ;  in  other  words,  between  belief  and 
unbelief,  which  prevails  in  the  conflict  of  human  thought  with 
regard  to  the  things  of  the  invisible  world.f  On  this  account, 
I  do  not  forget  the  distinction  between  the  chair  and  the 
pulpit ;  but  here,  if  any>^'here,  is  the  place  to  proclaim  to 
every  one  who  will  be  called  a  theologian  :  "  Examine  your 
own  selves,  whether  ye  be  in  the  faith;"  and  again,  **  Who- 
soever hath,  to  him  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  more 
abundance."     There  is  no  other  preacher  in  the  pulpit  who 


•  I  Pet.  i.  12. 

+  Compare  Schbberlein,  iibcr  das  IVfSfn  und  die  Gewissheit  des  Giaubens 
in  the  Beweis  des  Giaubens^  ii.  p.  1 88  ;  also  Grau,  der  Glaube  ats  di^ 
hbchste  Vcrnunft^  Beweis  des  Giaubens ,  i.  pp.  8i-i20. 
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f,an   return  a   mert   answer   to  the  question   of  the  Church, 
'*  Whirreforc  art  thou  here  ?"'  than  he  who  can  boldly  declare, 
"  I  lK-licvc<l,  antl  therefore  have  I  spoken."     But  on  the  other 
hand,  he   who  really  believes  will  leave  no  single  endeavour 
unma'ie,  no  single  power  unexerted,  which  by  God's  help  may 
p'lt  him  in  a  po^^ition  to  be  in  this  domain  one  who  knows — 
a  (Jno^tiriis  in  all  the  force  of  the  word;  and  as  he  already 
in  ln.art  belon^^s  to  the  truth,  so  also  daily  more  to  apprehend 
it.     A  sarred  task  must  this  be  for  us  all — sacred  especially 
in  our  time,  whirh  notably  inclines  in  an  increasing  degree 
to  see  true  s<  ieiue  only  where  faith  has  been  broken  with, 
and  proMaims  to  whoever  will  hear,  that  the  little  which  yet 
remains   of  this   faith,    hinders   the   final    triumph   of  liberal 
srienre.     In  oj>position  to  this,  it  must  ever  be  more  power- 
fully tirstified  and  shown,  that  not  unbelief,  but  pre-eminently 
faith,  is  the  sijurce  of  true  science  ;  that  the  fonner  remains 
roTviemncd  to  r-oinprehend  nothing;  save  what  it 'can  touch 
with    its   hinds,    and   even    this   only   extremely  imperfectly; 
while    from  the  latter   the  light   arises,  which  sheds  forth  its 
b'-ams   not  simply  upon  the  ecclesiastical  and  moral  domain, 
but  ultimately  also  upon   every  other  field  in  which  a  ser\'ant 
r>f  St  ience  nuy  labour.     "  Christ— in  whom  are  hidden  all  the 
trrastires    of  wisdom    and  knowledge,'  and   on   that  account 
the  saving  revelation  in    Him, — is,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
light   of  our   scien(  e,  yea   of  every  science  ;  and  thus  every 
advance    in    the    faith    is    ultimately  also  an  advance  in  that 
knowledge  for  whirh  alone,  rightly  regarded,  it  is  worth  while 
to  live;  and  all  this  science  of  faith  made  serviceable  to  the 
highest  end  of  all  things,   the  adoring   glorification  of  God. 
I  pity  indeed    the  man  who  can  think  of  all  this,  and  then 
with  scornful   lips  utter  the  old  threadbare  complaint,  "  and 
unf(jrtunately  also  Theolog)' !"     As  well  say,  *'  and  unfortunately 
also  light,"  or  "  unfortunately  also  life."     Light  and  hfe  lie, 
more   than   for  any  one,   within    reach   of  our  hand,  though 
always   under   this   one   condition,    that   the   great    word    of 
Anselm  be  inscribed  aloft  on  our  banner,  nay,  written  deep  in 
our  heart  :  nf^ligaitia  id  milii  vidctur^  si,  postquam  confirmati 
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sumus  in  fide^  turn  studemus^  quod  credimus^  intciitgere,^^*  Our 
science,  the  ripened  fruit  of  faith,  bears  more  than  any  other  a 
sacred  prophetic  character;  since  it  points,  above  all  others, 
to  a  world  in  prospect,  in  which  the  word  disharmony  will 
belong  to  the  history  of  the  past  We  beseech  you  [students - 
of  the  Word],^  by  your  own  peace,  and  the  highest  interests 
of  humanity,  consecrate  to  it  the  love  of  your  heart,  the 
powers  of  your  mind,  the  sacrifice  of  your  whole  inner  and 
outward  life.  Become  men  of  faith,  and  precisdy  thenby 
priests  of  the  true  science,  well  endowed  with  learning,  but 
above  all  with  the  wisdom  which  comes  from  above;  and 
then  go  forth  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  as  God  calls  you, 
into  the  conflict  against  those  enemies  you  will  ever  find  united, 
unbelUf  znd  an  unscUntific  spirit. 


Cfte  iantern  tunteli  mi  tfte  ^rearften 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "SECULAR  ANNOTATIONS   ON 

SCRIPTURE  TEXTS." 

II.  PLAYING  AT  PREACHING, 

But  now  to  children  of  a  larger  growth.     Pope  says  that  men 
are  such.     At  any  rale  there  are  such  men  in  the  pulpit  too. 

Cowper,  in  a  well-known  passage,  avows  his  venerationfor 
the  man  whose  heart  is  warm,  whose  hands  are  pure,  whose 
doctrine  and  whose  life  coincident,  exhibit  lucid  proof  that  he 
is  honest  in  the  sacred  cause.  A  preacher  like  this  does  not 
play  at  preaching.  To  him  preaching  is  no  child's  play. 
Were  Cowper  to  describe  a  preacher  such  as  the  great  Apostle, 
if  on  earth,  would  hear,  approve,  and  own,  he  would  crave  St 
Paul's  own  direction  to  guide  him, — tracing  his  master-strokes, 
and  drawing  from  his  design.     Such  a  preacher  the  bard  of 

•  *'It  appears  to  me  to  be  negligence,  if,  after  we  are  established  in 
the  faith,  we  do  not  seek  also  to  undtntand  that  which  we  believe." 
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Olnc>'  would  describe  as  simple,  grave,  sincere;  in  doctrine 
um  omipt;  in  language  plain,  and  plain  in  nianner;  decent, 
v^lemn,  chaste,  and  natural  in  gesture ;  much  impressed  him* 
self,  as  conscious  of  his  awful  chaige,  and  anxioos  mainly 
that  the  flock  he  feeds  may  feel  it  too ;  affectionate  in  look, 
and  tender  in  address,  as  well  becomes  a  .messenger  of  gnce 
to  guilty  men. 

*•  iSehoM  the  picture !  Is  it  like? — Like  whom  ? 
'I1)e  things  that  mount  the  rostrum  with  a  skip, 
And  then  skip  down  again  ;  pronounce  a  text, 
(  ry  hctn  I  and  reading  what  they  nercr  wrote. 
Just  fifteen  minutes,  huddle  up  their  work, 
\w\  with  a  well-bred  whisper  dose  the  scene  ?" 

Then  follows  Cowpcr's  hearty  and  vigorous  invective  against 
affectation  on  the  preacher's  part :  'tis  his  perfect  scorn,  object 
of  his  implacable  disgust 

"  What  I— will  a  man  play  tricks,  will  he  indulge 
A  silly  fon<l  conceit  of  his  fair  form 
And  just  pri){K)rti<>n,  fashionable  mien, 
And  pretty  face,  in  presence  of  his  God  ? 
Or  will  he  seek  to  dazzle  me  with  tropes. 
As  with  the  diamond  on  his  lily  hand. 
And  play  his  brilliant  parts  before  my  eyes 
When  I  am  hungry  for  the  bread  of  life?" 

A  peremptory,  indignant,  uncompromising  and  unconditional 
Avaunt!  is  the  Christian  poet's  notice  to  quit,  as  served  on  all 
pulpit  practitioners  of  attitude  and  stare,  and  start  theatric^ 
practised  at  the  glass.  He  asked  for  divine  simplicity  in  him 
who  handles  things  divine;  and  all  besides,  though  learnt  with 
labour,  and  though  much  admired  by  curious  eyes  and  ill- 
informed  judgments,  was  to  him  as  odious  as  the  "  nasal  twang 
heard  at  conventicle."  Some  of  the  salient  features  of  Cow- 
pcr's portraiture  are  no  longer  recognisable  in  the  pulpit 
dandies  of  a  century  later ;  such  are  the  forthcoming  of  the 
pocket  mirror,  by  whose  aid  an  eyebrow  is  first  stroked,  and 
then  a  straggling  lock  composed ;  after  which  the  gowned 
coxcomb  gracefully  falls  back  into  his  seat,  extends  an  arm, 
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and  lays  it  at  its  ease  with  gentle  care,  with  handkerchief  in 
hand,  depending  low.     The  other  hand, 

** more  busy,  gives  the  nose 

Its  beigamot,  or  aids  the  indebted  eye 
With  opera  glass  to  watch  the  moving  scene, 
And  recognise  the  slow-retiring  fair." 

Now  this  is  fulsome,  well  may  and  well  does  the  bard  protest, 
and  offends  him  more  in  a  minister  at  the  altar  than  slovenly 
neglect  and  rustic  coarseness  would.     For, 


(< 


a  heavenly  mind 


May  be  indifferent  to  her  house  of  clay, 

And  slight  the  hovel  as  beneath  her  care ; 

But  how  a  body  so  fantastic,  trim, 

And  quaint  in  its  deportment  and  attire. 

Can  lodge  a  heavenly  mind demands  a  doubt" 

It  is  an  old  observation,  that  piety  is  mostly  supported  by 
the  female  sex ;  so  that,  argues  Dean  Swift,  whatever  is  agree- 
able to  them  is  for  the  advantage  of  religion,  and  consequently 
the  clergy  should  dress  "  in  respect  to  the  ladies,  />.,  for  the 
good  of  the  Church."  And  indeed  the  Dean  professes  to  have 
known  some  of  the  younger  sort,  that  could  not  preach  with  a 
ruffled  band  or  a  wig  out  of  curl ;  and  he  quotes  a  certain  lady 
of  his  acquaintance,  "  very  religious,  and  who  had  a  good  taste 
of  men,"  who  always  made  a  judgment  from  the  air  and  dress 
of  the  preacher,  and  never  relished  any  doctrine  that  came  not 
recommended  with  a  scarf  and  a  diamond  ring.  Pope  was 
improving  (or  meaning  to  do  so)  on  the  more  rugged  lines 
of  Dr.  Donne,  when  he  showed  how  forth  to  preach 

** a  white-gloved  chaplain  goes, 

With  hand  of  lily,  and  with  cheek  of  rose. 
Sweeter  than  Sharon,  in  immac'late  trim. 
Neatness  itself  impertinent  in  him." 

It  was  purely  on  his  own  account,  propria  motu^  and  propria 
marie,  that  Pope  elsewhere  had  his  fling  at  the  treacle  school 
of  pulpiteers ;  as  where,  in  his  Prologue  to  the  Satires,  he 
connects  the  honey  dropping  from  Favonio's  tongue,  the 
flowers  of  Bubo  and  the  flow  of  Young,  with  "  the  gracious 
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dew  of  pulpit  eloquence  ;**  or  again,  in  the  Moral  Essays, 
inserts  such  a  couplet  as  this : 

**  To  rest  the  cushion  and  soft  Dean  invite. 
Who  never  mentions  Hell  to  ears  polite." 

The  white  gloves  of  the  chaplain  in  Pojje's  improvement  on 
Donne  (who  has  none  of  them),  may  remind  us  of  their  occur- 
rence in  connection  with  a  fussily  manipulated  "  handkercher," 
in  one  of  Butler's  satires  : 

"Ami  th'  artificial  w*aKh  of  eloquence 
Is  (laubcil  in  vain  upon  the  clearest  sense  .  .  . 
Wliilc  all  the  best  and  cleverest  things  he  docs 
Arc  when  he  coughs,  or  spits,  or  blows  his  nose  ; 
Handles  no  point  so  evident  and  clear. 
Besides  his  white  gloves  as  his  handkercher  ; 
Unfolds  the  nicest  scruple  so  distinct. 
As  if  his  talent  had  l>een  wrapt  up  in*t 
Unthriftily,  and  now  he  went  atx>ut 
Henceforward  to  improve,  and  put  it  out.** 

There  is  in  intention  a  scathing  sarcasm  in  Fenimore  Cooper's 
description  of  his  good  Parson  Grant,  that  he  had  **  even  been 
known  to  preach  a  most  evangelical  sermon,  in  the  winning 
manner  of  native  eloquence,  without  the  aid  of  a  cambric 
handkerchief/*  The  Reverend  Charles  Honeyman,  of  a  more 
vigorous  as  well  as  more  subtle  satirist,  is  a  tj'pe  in  stereot}'pc 
of  the  dandy  darling  in  cassock  and  gown,  as  we  see  him  in 
his  neat  pulpit,  with  his  fragrant  pocket-handkerchief  and  his 
sermon  likewise  all  millefleurs ;  see  him  pass  his  jewelled  hand 
through  his  curls,  calling  attention  to  his  roomy  forehead,  or 
what  his  female  admirers  called  his  **  noble  brow."  No  man 
in  London,  we  are  given  to  understand,  manipulated  the  ring 
business,  or  the  pocket-handkerchief  business  better,  or 
smothered  his  emotion  more  beautifully.  Of  that  array  of 
his  of  pretty  boots  trimly  stretched  on  boot-trees  in  the  oratory 
in  May  Fair,  we  are  significantly  told,  that  if  St  Pedro  walked 
the  earth  now  wnth  his  eyes  to  the  ground,  he  would  know 
fashionable  divines  by  the  way  in  which  they  were  shod. 
"  Charles  Honeyman's  is  a  sweet  foot     I  have  no  doubt  as 
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delicate,  and  plump,  and  rosy  as  the  white  hand  [white-rosy  ?] 
with  its  two  rings,  which  he  passes  in  impassioned  moments 
through  his  slender  flaxen  hair.'*  And  then  we  read  of  the 
sweet  odour  that  pervaded  his  bedroom — ^not  that  peculiar 
and  delicious  fragrance  with  which  the  Saints  of  the  Roman 
Church  are  said  to  gratify  the  neighbourhood  where  they 
repose — but  oils,  redolent  of  the  richest  perfumes  of  Macassar, 
essences  (from  Truefitt's  or  Delcroix*s)  into  which  a  thousand 
flowers  have  expressed  their  sweetest  breath.  It  was  to  rebuke 
and  repress  by  ridicule  a  brother  of  this  complexion,  that 
Saint  Francis  of  Assisi  once  astonished  his  imwashed  and 
half-naked  fraternity  by  strutting  before  them  in  a  tunic  of 
the  flnest  texture,  with  a  hood  behind  fashionably  reaching 
to  his  middle,  and  a  broad  and  rich  frill  in  front  usurping 
the  function  of  clerical  bands — his  head  tossed  up  towards 
the  sky — his  gait  that  of  a  dancing-master;  the  meaning  of 
which  strange  pantomime  would  best  be  appreciated  by  brother 
Elia,  whose  passion  for  dress  was  thus  **  villanously  caricatured" 
by  the  aid  of  his  own  finery.  Worthy  to  pair  ofi"  with  the 
Honeyman  of  Thackeray  is  the  Mr.  Hatfield  of  one  of  the 
Bront^  sisters,  who  would  come  sailing  up  the  aisle,  with  his 
rich  silk  gown  flying  behind  him  and  rustling  against  the  pew 
doors, — who  would  mount  the  pulpit  like  a  conqueror  ascending 
his  triumphal  car ;  and  then,  sinking  on  the  velvet  cushion  in 
an  attitude  of  studied  grace,  remain  in  silent  prostration  for  a 
certain  time,  and,  rising,  draw  off  one  bright  lavender  glove, 
to  give  the  congregation  the  benefit  of  his  sparkling  rings, 
then  flourish  a  cambric  handkerchief,  and  proceed  to  business. 
Hardly,  one  may  say,  his  Father's  business. 

There  are  two  psychometers,  according  to  Dr.  Oliver 
Holmes,  by  which  to  know  whether  "a  minister,  young  or 
still  in  flower,"  is  in  safe  or  dangerous  path, — a  comparison 
between  which  proposed  tests  \\dll  give,  we  are  promised,  as 
infallible  a  return  as  the  wet  and  dry  bulbs  of  the  infallible 
"  Hygrodeik."  The  first  is  the  black  broadcloth  forming  the 
knees  of  his  trousers ;  the  second,  the  patch  of  carpet  before 
his  looking-glass.     If  the  first  is  unworn,  and  the  second  is 
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frayed  and  threadbare,  "  pray  for  him."  If  the  first  is  worn 
and  shiny,  while  the  second  keeps  its  pattern  and  texture, 
*'get  hiin  to  pray  for  you."  The  Rev.  Mr.  Stoker,  in  tbe 
Doctor  s  story,  is  pictured  at  full  length,  as  he  stood  up  before 
his  looking-glass  and  parteil  his  hair  as  carefully  as  if  he  had 
been  separating  the  saints  of  his  congregation  from  the  sinnen, 
to  send  the  list  to  the  statistical  columns  of  a  religious  news- 
paper. "  He  selected  a  professional  neckcloth,  as  spotlessly 
pure  as  if  it  had  been  washed  in  innocency,  and  adjusted  it  in 
a  tie  which  was  like  the  white  rose  of  Sharon."  There  is 
rather  too  strong  a  flavour  about  this  graceful  but ''  ungracious 
pastor,"  of  the  typical  one  deprecated  in  Shakspeare,  who 
shows  (like  a  sign-post)  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven, 
whilst, 

"Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads. 
And  recks  not  his  ovm  reail." 

As  Haydn  ^Totc  sonatas  in  court  dress  and  ruffles,  so  the 
apostle  of  the  '*genteels"  is  pictured  composing  in  the  softest 
and  most  gorgeous  of  dressing-go^Tis,  while  before  him  is  his 
common-place  book,  and-  around  him  a  host  of  little  volumes, 
in  which  the  '*  extemporaneous  prophet  of  the  seaside," 
weaving  together  his  cento  of  quotations,  dips  as  a  bee  dips 
in  flowers ;  the  sentiment  of  Georges  Sand,  the  sublimity  of 
Jean  Paul,  the  pathos  of  Little  Nell,  being  all  laid  under 
contribution — to  fuse  which  discordant  materials  into  the 
''bright,  indistinct,  but  never  tedious  sermon  of  the  Sunday,** 
is  said,  however,  to  be  the  least  task  of  the  fashionable 
preacher.  *'  His  mirror  is  before  him,  but  the  greater  artists 
of  his  class  need  even  more  than  a  mirror."  Are  we  not  told 
that  one  of  the  most  popular  of  London  preachers  furnished 
his  library  with  a  model  pulpit,  and  studied  the  well-known 
wave  of  his  jewelled  hand,  the  pathetic  droop,  the  winning 
gesture  of  irresistible  appeal,  "  in  the  wood  itself"?  Of  such 
gentility,  but  older-fashioned  by  two  centuries,  was  South 
thinking,  when  he  pronounced  the  gentil  Bernard  sort  of 
preacher,  who  furnished  himself  out  of  plays  and  romances 
with  language  for  the  pulpit,  to  be  much  fitter  to  act  a  part 
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in  the  revels,  than  for  the  cure  of  souls.  ''  I  speak  the  words 
of  soberness,"  said  St  Paul,  and  not  the  "enticing  words 
of  man's  wisdom."  NoHiing  in  Pauline  utterance  of  the 
"  fringes  of  the  north-star,"  or  "  the  down  of  angels' 
wings,"  or  "the  beautiful  locks  of  cherubims;"  no  starched 
similitudes,  introduced  with  a  "Thus  have  I  seen  a  cloud 
rolling  in  its  airy  mansion,"  and  the  like.  No,  these,  ex- 
claims Dr.  South,  "were  sublimities  above  the  rise  of  the 
apostolic  spirit  For  the  Apostles,  poor  mortals,  were  content 
to  take  lower  steps,  and  to  tell  the  world  in  plain  terms"  what 
made  the  hearers  cry  out,  "  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we 
do?"  Theirs  was  a  dialect  which  tickled  not  the  ear,  but 
sunk  into  the  heart ;  and  when  men  came  from  such  sermons, 
they  never  commended  the  preacher  for  his  taking  voice  or 
gesture,  for  the  fineness  of  such  a  simile,  or  the  quaintness  of 
such  a  sentence ;  but  they  spake  like  men  conquered  with  the 
overpowering  force  and  evidence  of  the  most  concerning  truths, 
much  in  the  words  of  the  two  disciples  going  to  Emmaus, 
"  Did  not  our  hearts  bum  within  us,  while  He  opened  to  us 
the  Scriptures?" 

Mr.  Tennyson  has  a  passing  laugh  at  "the  sno>v7-banded, 
dilettante,  delicate-handed  priest"  In  Lord  Macaulay's  mis- 
cellaneous poems  we  see  "pious  Damon"  take  his  seat,  with 
mincing  step  and  languid  smile,  and  scatter  from  his  'kerchief 
sweet,  Sabaean  odours  o'er  the  aisle ; 

**  And  spread  his  little  jewell'd  hand, 

And  smile  round  all  the  parish  beauties, 
And  pat  his  curls,  and  smooth  his  band, 
Meet  prelude  to  his  saintly  duties." 

Meanwhile  the  thronged  audience  press  and  stare,  and  stifled 
maidens  ply  the  fan, 

*'  Admire  his  doctrines  and  his  hair, 
And  whisper,  *  What  a  good  young  man  !' " 

The  upshot  of  Damon's  sermon,  as  reported  by  this  shrewd 
reporter,  is  equivocal ;  for  he  is  said  to  explain  what  seems 
most  clear,  so  clearly  that  it  seems  perplexed.     Wordsworth 
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too,  but  more  in  Cowper*s  style,  has  his  gibes  at  pulpit  dandyism 
and  display.  He  tells  in  blank  verse  how  he  has  seen  a  comely 
bachelor,  fresh  from  a  toilette  of  two  hours,  ascend  his  rostrum, 
with  seraphic  glance  look  up,  and  beginning  in  a  tone  elabor- 
ately low,  lead  his  voice  a  minuet  course  through  many  a 
maze ;  and  winding  up  his  mouth,  from  time  to  time,  into  '^an 
orifice  most  delicate,  a  lurking  eyelet,  small,  and  only  not 
invisible,''  again  oi>en  it  out,  diflusing  thence  a  smile  of  rapt 
irradiation,  extpiisite.  The  sermon  in  this  case  is  a  patchwork 
purpura  panui, — a  mingle-mangle  of  the  Evangelists,  Isaiah, 
Job,  Moses,  Gessner,  Shaksi>eare, 

•• ami  the  Bard 

Wliosc  };i:iiius  s(un);leil  o*cr  a  gloomy  theme 
With  fancies  thick  as  his  inspiring  stars. 
Ami  Ossian  (iluul>t  no\ — 'tis  the  naked  truth) 
SiimnionM  from  >ire.imy  Mon-cn — each  and  all 
\Vnultl«  in  their  turns  l*-'nd  ornaments  and  flowers 
To  entwine  the  cro<ik  of  clo()uenee  that  helped 
This  pretty  shepherd,  i>ride  itf  all  the  plains, 
To  rule  ami  guide  his  captivatetl  flc>ck  !*' 


Z\)t  SiJiUagrsf  of   tbe  Siblr^ 

BY  THE  REV.  PAXTON   HOOD. 

II. 
THE  VILLAGE  OF  THE  ARK. 

"And  the  ark  re*.te<l  ui^»n  the  mo  intains  of  Ararat.  And  Xoah  went 
forth  out  of  the  ark  ;  and  Noah  builded  an  altar  unto  the  Lord." — 
Gln.  viii.  4,  iS,  20. 

So  the  mysterious  vessel  ceased  from  its  hard  labouring 
and  voyage  over  that  most  dreadful  sea.  If  exception  is 
taken  to  the  idea  of  a  village  of  the  ark ;  it  seems  beyond 
all  doubt  on  the  slopes  of  Ararat  such  a  village  there  was ; 
and  from  our  point  of  view  what  village  more  full  of  wonder, 
so  dreadfully,  so  beautifully  real.  Here,  then,  on  the  slopes 
of   this    transcendently  glorious    mountain  was  the  second 
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cradle  of  the  race— the  birthplace  of  the  world*s  second  fathers. 
Eden  escapes  identity,  the  surmises  of  scholars  are  dim  and 
imsubstantial ;  but  a  large  amount  of  consentaneous  evidence 
seems  to  point  to  Ararat  as  the  place  whence,  like  mighty 
rivers  rolling  from  the  varied  sides  of  some  great  mountain, 
the  various  ancestors  of  our  present  human  family  pursued 
their  way.  How  strange  their  first  experiences,  as  they  stepped 
forth !  Oh  weird  and  awful  solitude !  Who  can  conceive 
it?  Whatever  the  beauty  and  the  brightness  of  the  sky, 
and  however  fair  the  promise  smiling  over  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth,  it  must  have  seemed  like  a  very  tomb,  a  vast 
and  dreadful  churchyard.  How  solitary  must  they  have  felt 
as  they  pitched  their  first  rude  huts  beneath  the  shadow  of 
the  ark;  glad,  we  must  believe,  to  escape  even  from  its 
securing  enclosures,  and  so  to  rear  their  first  village  in  a  world 
of  unseen  graves. 

The  village  of  the  ark.  The  whole  earth  is  full  of  the 
memorials  of  which  this  resting  is  the  closing  event  and 
scene.  I  know  it  seems  very  difficult  to  believe,  and  yet 
the  evidence  is  of  a  most  cumulative  character ;  and  before 
you  reject  the  fact  as  incredible,  I  think  I  would  advise 
you  to  make  yourself  familiar  with  the  summaries  of  testimony 
amounting  even  to  demonstration.  I  know  that  the  strange 
handwriting  of  nature  upon  the  hills,  the  cliff,  and  the  comb, 
and  the  mysterious  crushing  together  of  all  kinds  of  fossil 
bones,  in  such  places  as  Kitt's  cave,  the  Kirkdale  cave,  the 
Lyme  Regis,  and  other  such  spots,  will  scarcely  be  allowed 
to  stand  in  evidence  \  but  there  is  evidence  most  strange 
and  convincing  of  another  kind.  A  great  amount  of  evidence 
is  grouped  together  by  Mr.  Catcott,*  and  the  yet  more  recent 
and  scholarly  grouping  in  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt's  "  Doctrine 
of  the  Deluge,"  f  the  world  is  covered  with  memories  and 
monuments  of  the  reality  of  the  doctrine  of  the  flood.     The 


•  "A  Treatise  on  the  Deluge,"  etc.,  etc.  By  A.  Catcott,  Lecturer 
of  St.  John's  in  the  city  of  Bristol,  1 761. 

t  **The  Doctrine  of  the  Deluge,"  etc.  By  the  Rev.  L.  Vernon 
Harcourt,  1838. 
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storyofOi'id  in  the  "Metamorphoses  "is,  with  some  differences, 
almost  the  repetition  of  the  sacred  story  : — 

"  A  mountain  of  slupcndous  height  ihcfc  stoudi. 
Belwint  the  Athenian  and  Bieoliin  lands, 
Pbtdossus  is  its  nune  ;  whose  forky  rise 
'  Mounts  thro'  the  clouds,  and  mates  the  loflj'  ^ies. 
High  OD  the  summit  oF  this  dubious  cliff, 
Deucalion  wnfling,  moor'd  his  lilUe  skiff. 
He  with  his  wife  were  only  left  behind 
Of  perished  man  ;  they  two  were  human  kind. 
The  mounlsin  njmphs  and  Themis  they  odotc. 
And  from  her  oiades  relief  implore. 
The  most  upright  of  moital  man  was  he, 
The  most  sincere  and  holy  woman,  she. 
When  Jupiter,  surveying  earth  from  high 
Beheld  it  in  a  lake  of  water  Ue ; 
That  where  so  many  millioas  lately  lived, 
But  two,  the  best  of  cither  sen  survived  ; 
He  loosed  the  northern  wind  ;  fierce  Boreas  flie* 
To  puff  away  the  clouds  and  purge  the  skies; 
Serenely,  while  he  blows,  the  vapours  driven. 
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sea  arose  to  a  prodigious  height ;  so  that  all  things  became 

vater,  and  all  men  were  destroyed ;  only  Deucalion  was  left 

unto  a  second  generation,  on  account  of  his  prudence  and 

piety.    He  was  saved  in  this  manner :  he  went  into  a  large 

aik  or  chest  which  he  had,  together  with  his  sons  and  their 

vives ;  and  when  he  was  in,  there  entered  swine,  and  horses, 

and  lions,  and  serpents,  and  all  other  creatures  which  live 

on  earth,  by  pairs.     He  received  them  all,  and  they  did 

liim  no  hurt :  for  the  gods  created  a  great  friendship  among 

Aem,  so  that  they  sailed  all  in  one  chest  while  the  water 

prevailed.    These  things  the  Greeks  relate  of  Deucalion."    But 

perhaps  the  oldest  and  most  wonderful  verification   of  the 

tloctrine  of  the  Deluge,  as  announced  in  the  Book  of  Genesis, 

has  been  published  within  the  last  few  days,  in  the  translation 

hy  Mr.  George  Smith  from  an  old  Assyrian  tablet  in  the 

British  Museum.     In  the  presence  of  this  most  remarkable 

document  all  such  attempts  as  Mr.  Cox's  in  his  "  Mytholog)- 

of  the  Aryan  Nations  "  melt  away  as  the  trifling  impertinences 

of  scepticism  ;  it  is  as  if  "  the  stones  cried  out."     The  document 

is  of  surpassing  and  marvellous  interest*     But  indeed,  travel 

which  way  we  will,  we  meet  the  tradition ;  we  should  expect 

It  of  course  in  Josephus,  but  how  extraordinary  the  account 

in  Berosus,  the  tradition  of  the  Babylonians,  and  the  Assyrians 

given  by  Abysenus.     The  legend  exists  in  a  singular  form 

in  Persia ;  still  more  remarkable  in  China,  whose  Fohi  seems 

to  have  been   Noah,  for  he,  the  first  king,  is  said  to  have 

had  no  father,  he  was  the  first  man  of  the  post-diluvial  world, 

all  his  ancestors  are  said  to  have  perished  in  a  flood.     He 

was  conceived  by  his  mother  encompassed  with  a  rainbow. 

Fohi  bred  seven  kinds  of  creatures,  which  he  used  to  sacrifice 

to  the  supreme  spirit  of  heaven  and  earth.     Finally,  Fohi 

signifies  a  sacrifice,  and  Noah  obtained  his  name  from  the 

same  circumstance;  and   the  place  where  Fohi  rested,  the 

north-west  province  of  China,   is  near  to  that  Ararat  where 


*  For  the  best  account  of  this  discovery,  see  two  columns  and  a  half 
of  the  Daily  News^  December  5,  1872. 
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the  ark  rcsteil.  America  has  a  crowd  of  tradidons^the 
Iroquois  have  theirs,  the  Cubans  theirs,  the  |)eople  of  Tcna 
Firiiia  and  Peru  and  Mexico  have  theirs.  Again,  Pd^ 
in  whose  days  the  earth  is  said  to  have  been  divided,  has 
his  name  from  a  wonl  which  in  Hebrew  signifies  a  river; 
while  the  same  hint  meets  us  in  the  famous  Greek  word 
Pehi^os,  Such  are  specimens  of  the  legends  strewn  over  the 
whole  earth. 

As  to  the  event  itself,  of  course  it  is  so  stupendous  that 
it  is  (|uite  inexplicable.  We  read,  "  The  fountains  of  the 
great  deep  were  broken  up."  But  let  us  adore  that  Almighty 
power  which  holds  always  the  balances  of  the  clouds.  Wc 
are  astounded  at  the  mere  reconl  of  the  Ocluge.  Have 
we  never  been  astonished  that  the  Deluge  docs  not  repeat 
itself?  That  it  docs  not,  is  owing  to  the  sublime  cause, 
wonderfully  expressed  in  the  language  of  Job, — "  He  maketh 
small  the  drops  of  waters,  they  pour  down  rain  according 
to  the  vapour  thereof;''  and  again,  **  He  hath  spread  out 
the  sky  whi(  h  is  strong,  and  is  as  a  molten  looking-glass." 
Now  it  is  Certain  these  words  represent  a  law  which  has 
only  to  be  suspcnilcd,  and  instantly  the  fountains  of  the 
heavens  are  broken  up  ;  anil  (lod  can  do  this. 

For  we  are  to  believe  that  the  very  majesty  of  hell  hail 
usurped  the  dominion  of  earth.  Satan  had  entire  lordship, 
and  all  men  had  their  fealty  and  discipleship  to  him,  and  the 
world  was  as — 


*•  A  wreck  n":  of  a  noMc  '»!up  lonj;  to'.l, 
Sublinic,  tli«iu^li  ilcMiLitc.  .iiiil  l>c.\iitirul 
Thtnijili  IuvcIohs  ;  for  her  >.iiN  llie  wind*  alniut 
\V<K>  iilly,  nii'l  pKiy  rouiul  lu-r  koel  the  waves, 
Ki'0»iliniJ  .!"»  in  woihler  everninre. 
Of  her  the  mariner  >h.ill  f.ible  how 
When  willicretl  by  the  ^c.i«««»n'»  utterly. 
She  yet  at  night  walk>  o'er  iIk*  waters  wide, 
With  all  her  lir.ivcrj-  tlauntinj;  t«i  llie  -^tars 
Wcfi  of  the  w.ave,  the  spectre  of  a  >hip  ; 
And  on  her  deck  the  spirits  of  a  crew, 
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While  haunted  ocean  in  the  ghastly  gleams 
Of  the  pale  moon,  looks  ghostly  and  aghast.* 

And  so  over  the  dreary  sea  that  wonderful  vessel  pursued 
its  miraculous  way,  all  sky  above,  dark,  starless  sky;  all 
sea  around,  dark,  dreary,  but  unburdened  sea — ^unburdened 
save  by  the  dead  bodies  of  floating  creatures  drifting  hither 
and  thither ;  no  other  vessel,  no  meeting  of  ships,  no  fleet 
of  boats,  no  sight  of  cape  or  bay.  So  solitarily  the  vessel 
pursued  its  course  amidst  the  rain  !  the  rain  !  the  rain  !  What 
a  voyage  !  And  the  villages  were  covered,  and  the  cities 
and  all  their  works  were  covered;  and  the  trees  were  rent 
and  torn  by  the  sweeping  of  the  blast.  And  still  there  they 
floated  by,  corpse  succeeding  corpse ;  and  there  rose  the 
scream  and  the  cry;  and  still  the  ark,  the  mysterious  ship, 
holds  on  its  way.  And  the  rocks  were  overthrown,  and  the 
thick  forests  bowed  before  the  flood,  and  the  nests  of  the 
high  birds  were  sucked  into  the  torrent,  and  the  birds  them- 
selves vainly  beat  about  upon  ineffectual  >vings,  and  gave 
up  the  contest,  sinking  down  and  floating  dead  upon  the 
awful  waters.  And  still  the  mysterious  ship  held  on  its  way, 
for  the  "fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up,"  and 
the  rain  continued  falling,  falling,  falling  ;  and  the  tops  of  the 
highest  mountains  were  covered ;  and  one  great  sea  wrapped 
the  earth  as  a  vesture,  or  over-canopied  it  as  a  pall. 

I  am  aware  that  Dr.  Pye  Smith  and  some  other  distin- 
guished scholars  have  doubted  the  universality  of  the  Deluge; 
whether  it  included  the  whole  of  the  round  world  or  not,  the 
whole  round  world  has  a  legend  of  such  a  dread  event.  I  need 
not  refer  more  at  length  to  this  matter  than  to  say,  it  seems 
quite  unphilosophical  to  maintain  the  possibility  of  such  a 
partial  flood,  this  seems  to  me  even  more  astonishing  than  the 
universal  Of  course  a  miracle  again  introduced  might  have 
chained  the  devouring  waters  and  held  them  to  one  section  of 
the  globe.  But  conceive  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountain, 
Ararat,   covered,   the  waters  rolling  fifteen  cubits  over  the 

•  Herano's  noble  bat  mystical  poem,  "The  Judgment  of  the  Flood." 

H 
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highest  peak,  how  then  would  it  be  possible,  save  by  an 
omnipotent  fiat,  to  bind  and  to  restrict  those  waves  ?  We  saw 
a  little  in  the  last  lecture  of  the  probable  moral  cause  of  the 
Deluge ;  the  antediluvian  ages  are  described  as  full  of  violencer 
everything  seems  to  have  been  on  a  gigantic  scale,  creatures 
such  as  we  have  no  knowledge  of  now,  excepting  by  their 
fossils,  ranged  the  forests,  swam  the  floods,  and  lay  lythe  and 
horrible  on  the  sands.  We  cannot  resist  the  impression  that 
the  humanity  of  those  ages  was  kindred  to  the  awful  animal 
life  and  existence ;  the  traditions  which  perpetuate  the  story  of 
the  Deluge,  recite  also  the  enormous  i^nckedness  of  mankind. 
We  know  well  that  Providence  has  blotted  out  from  existence 
races  of  creatures.  The  gigantic  wngs  of  the  pterodactyle  do 
not  darken  our  heavens  now ;  no  fear  have  we  of  the  lumbering 
hugeness  of  the  megatherium  or  the  mammoth ;  and  cruel  as 
looks  the  crocodile,  the  banks  of  our  rivers  are  not  infested 
by  iguanodon,  or  icthyosaurus,  or  any  of  those  huge  saurian 
reptiles ;  we  have  still  some  dreadful  creatures  left,  but  these 
assuredly  have  been  swept  away.  Is  it  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  some  such  creatures  existed  in  the  human  race  ?  Is 
not  this  obviously  the  intention  of  that  Scripture  which  tells  us 
**  there  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days,"  and  that  the 
flood  was  the  great  catastrophe  which  removed  them,  while  it 
preserved  mankind?  Is  this  not  very  obviously  the  teaching 
when  we  are  told  how  God  looked  down  and  saw  in  His 
violence  man  had  corrupted  his  way,  the  earth  full  of  mammoth- 
like  strength,  saurian-like  craft  ?  So,  to  save  the  covenant,  God 
pMDured  forth  the  amazing  judgment.  I  think  we  may  even  be 
sure  that  probably  another  generation  and  the  whole  race 
would  have  been  wTecked,  with  no  Noah  as  a  righteous  preacher 
to  condemn  the  world  by  his  example.* 


•  This  is  the  idea  "WTought  out  in  James  Montgomeir's  poem  of  tnmqml 
and  pensive  beauty,  **The  World  Before  the  Flood/  in  which  the  trans- 
lation of  Enoch  is  his  salvation  from  the  plant  king  : — 

**  The  giants  leapt  upon  the  prophet,  *  Die  !' 

•  ••••• 

Headlong  and  blind  with  rage  they  search  around. 
But  Enoch  walked  with  God  and  was  not  found." 
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And  so  the  ship  held  on  its  mysterious  voyage.  Mysterious 
lights  shone  in  the  innermost  hold  of  the  vessel.  It  is  quite 
astonishing  what  singular  traditions  gather  round  that  voyage, 
and  seem  to  linger  in  that  ark.  Truly  we  may  well  wonder  at 
many  things,  how  life  was  sustained  at  all  through  the  dreadful 
monotony  of  that  voyage.  And  think  of  the  darkness  !  And 
what  was  the  window  Noah  was  ordered  lo  make?  Whafc 
singular  stories  the  Rabbis  tell  of  the  holy  jewel  which  shone 
within  when  there  was  no  light  of  Sun,  or  moon,  or  stars,  and 
how  this  indeed  was  the  window  ordained  by  God,  the  precious 
stone  shining  like  a  kindled  lamp,  a  spirit  of  marvellous  and 
ineflfable  power.  This  say  they  was  the  Zohar  within  the  ark, 
this  was  the  window  ordained  and  ordered  by  God.  Well,  of 
this  we  cannot  know ;  but  we  know  of  Noah,  he  had  the  cove- 
nant promise  of  God.  And  so  the  ship  held  on  its  mysterious 
way. 

At  last  it  rested  on  the  mountain  of  Ararat.  Ararat  is 
synonymous  with  Armenia,  where  it  stands,  so  it  is  used  in 
Scripture  (i  Kings  xix.  37  ;  Isaiah  xxxvii.  38 ;  Jeremiah  li.  27). 
My  object  is  not  especially  to  show  that  the  ark  must  have 
rested  there ;  there  are  some  difficulties  of  tradition,  still  I  take 
those  valleys  to  have  been  the  seat  of  the  first  village.  Stepping 
forth  from  the  ark,  the  patriarchs  wound  their  way  down  the 
sides  of  the  hill,  leaving  it  there  like  a  sacramental  temple,  to 
be  mysteriously  embedded  in  the  ice  torrents,  the  swift  con- 
cealing glacial  waters.  We  may  depend  upon  it  they  hastened 
to  find  another  abode.  However  benevolently  and  safely  that 
ark  had  borne  them  on,  we  may  be  very  sure  they  were  in 
haste  to  leave  it ;  its  very  sanctity  would  surround  it  with  a 
very  awful  spell  of  terror,  like  a  spectre-haunted  church  at 
night,  so  to  some  less  awful  spot,  in  the  presence  of  associ- 
ations more  human  and  hopeful,  I  think  they  would  hasten  to 
rear  their  first  village.  But  around  that  mountain  the  tradition 
has  hung  ever  since.  To  this  day  it  is  called  by  those  who  live 
at  its  base  or  on  its  slopes,  Koh  Nur,  the  mountain  of  Noah ; 
and  it  has  another  name,  the  mountain  of  the  eight  \  and  in 
teresting  dreams  of  the  cradles  of  the  early  peoples  gather 


^^^T^^^> 
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round  this  spot  Wherever  it  was,  that  village  of  the  ark,  it 
was  the  earliest  home  of  the  present  race.  But  Ararat  looks 
like  the  magnificent  boundary  of  nations.  '^  Nothing/'  says  a 
traveller,  **is  more  beautiful  than  its  shape,  more  awful  than 
its  height ;  surrounding  mountains  sink  into  insignificance  when 
comixiretl  with  it,  so  perfect  in  all  its  parts."  One  of  the  sub- 
limest  objects  in  nature,  some  think  it  earth's  sublimest  moun- 
tain, sublime  rivers  leaping  from  its  breast  and  rolling  round  it, 
and  seeming  to  point  the  finger  to  the  migratory  and  nomadic 
tribes.  So  silent  and  wonderful  it  stands,  its  brow  glittering 
with  a  crown  of  snow,  a  mountain  said  to  be  sacred  and  inacces- 
sible and  magnificent.  There,  at  its  base — there,  beneath  that 
celebrated  eminence,  that  so-called  holy  mountain,  the  first 
small  village  of  the  i)osi-diluvian  world  arose. 

I.  //  was  the  vilia^f  of  the  ark,  A  building  fashioned  and 
fabricated  from  the  forests  of  a  drowned  and  buried  world. 
Surely  we  have  said,  What  a  sacred  structure  !  What  were  the 
ships  of  Jason  or  those  enumerated  by  I  Iomer,com|)aredwith  this? 
And  what  were  the  voyagings  of  the  famous  ship  of  Drake,  The 
Golden  H'nide^  or  the  conllicts  of  the  old  Timirahr,  or  the  Victory 
compared  with  this  ?  Why,  as  it  rested  on  the  mountain  there, 
it  must  have  hung  like  a  sacramental  sign ;  and  indeed  there 
ever  has  been  something  sacramental  about  the  ark.  The 
Hebrew  was  a  singular  language :  I  know  we  may  be  very 
fantastical  with  it,  and  elyniolo^'y  has  sometimes  been  applied 
to  most  fantastical  uses  ;  but  this  wonl  translated  ark,  thebak^ 
a  triliteral  word,  reads  one  way  a  house,  the  other  way  the 
sanctuar}',  and  it  was  this,  a  house  and  a  sanctuary,  a  holy 
refuge,  a  sacramental  ordinance  of  grace.  It  has  been  re- 
marked often,  there  is  a  strange  and  sacramental  power  and 
significancy  in  Hebrew  letters :  the  name  Abram  is  changed 
into  Abraham  by  the  single  letter  H.  It  is  the  same  letter 
which  gives  this  distinctive  character  or  designation  to  the  ark ; 
and  they  both  point,  ark  and  man,  to  the  same  great  lesson. 
They  both  say,  *-In  thee  and  in  thy  children  shall  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  be  blessed.'  Ark  and  man  seem  to  be  a 
predestinated  provision  and  prevision  that  the  race  should  not 
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be  lost.  And  in  fact  this  is  grace,  this  is  predestination,  the 
race  shall  not  be  lost,  nor  God's  end  defeated ;  to  this  end  the 
ark  was  the  vehicle,  a  vessel  of  salvation,  like  a  church  floating 
over  and  amidst  the  wild  billows,  seeming  to  say  as  it  floated 
along,  "neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other."  Tradition 
says,  Noah  was  a  priest  within  the  ark,  which  is  indeed  very 
likely  \  within  its  solemn  sacred  confines  arose  from  his  lips  the 
hallowed  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  praise. 
It  is  not  possible  to  copceive  in  such  circumstances  that  a  life 
of  prayer  was  wanting ;  indeed,  tradition,  with  what  propriety 
of  course  we  can  scarcely  tell,  has  preserved  the  prayer 
of  Noah  \  and  the  learned  John  Gregory  gives  it  to  us  as 
he  gathered  it  from  the  Arabic  and  Syriac.  And  assuredly 
the  prayer  is  a  beautiful  one,  a  prayer  which  might  not 
only  have  been  well  offered  up  in  that  floating  church  but 
which  may  be  even  a  pattern  for  many  prayers.  The  fol- 
lowing is  John  Gregory's  translation  from  the  floating  words  of 
the  traditional  original — "  O  Lord,  excellent  art  Thou  in  Thy 
truth,  and  there  is  nothing  great  in  comparison  of  Thee.  Look 
upon  us  with  the  eye  of  mercy  and  compassion,  deliver  us  from 
this  deluge  of  waters,  and  set  our  feet  in  a  large  room.  By  the 
sorrows  of  Adam  Thy  first-made  man,  by  the  blood  of  Abel 
Thy  holy  one,  by  the  righteousness  of  Seth  in  whom  Thou  art 
well  pleased,  number  us  not  among  those  who  have  transgressed 
Thy  statutes,  but  take  us  into  Thy  merciful  care ;  for  Thou  art 
our  deliverer,  and  Thine  is  the  praise  from  all  the  works  of 
Thy  hands  for  evermore.  And  the  Sons  of  Noah  said.  Amen, 
Lord."  ♦ 

So  that  the  ark  would  seem  to  the  world's  first  fathers  a 
singularly  hallowed  and  venerable  form.  High  over  their  heads 
would  rise,  like  a  memorial  church,  the  sacred  ark ;  truly  like 
grand  cathedral,  surviving  the  shocks  of  revolution,  standing 
serene  and  still  while  the  billowy  populations  rolled  along.  And 
just  as  within  the  sacred  recesses  of  the  church  reared  in  the 


•  The  works  of  the  reverend  and  learned  Mr.  John  Gregorie,  M.A.,  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxon,  1684. 
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dark  ages,  and  survinng  down  through  the  latest  times,  trembles 
starlight  and  moonlight,  folding  in  their  mystic  fingers  the 
colunms  of  nave  and  choir ;  so  within  it, — the  mystic  church 
on  the  heights  of  the  icy  hill, — shone  through  its  crerices  and 
window  the  reflections  of  the  lights  of  heaven,  how  much  nx>re 
reflecting,  to  iliosc  who  dwelt  in  the  vales  below,  the  time  when 
through  the  solitude  of  the  melancholy  waste  of  waves  it  held 
on  its  altogether  mysterious  way,  without  magnet,  or  chart,  or 
pilot,  or  cai>tiiin,  only  mysteriously  driven  fon*"ard  by  Him  who 
held  the  winds  in  His  flst,  only  guarded  by  Him  who  held  the 
waters  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand. 

II.  It  appears  that  the  village  of  the  ark  ivas  the  village  if 
sacrifice.  So  soon  as  they  stepi>e<l  from  the  ark  this  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  art,  to  build  an  altiir.  The  erection  of  an 
altar  always  implies  fear,  it  always  speaks  the  need  of  expia- 
tion ;  and  a  wonderful  fear  must  have  oppressed  these  early 
people.  This  greatly  marks  the  distinction  between  religion  and 
religion.  Some  sentiments  are  so  graceful ;  they  rise  into  such 
fair  harmonious  proportions,  they  bear  witness  to  elegance,  not 
to  suffering  ;  they  testify  to  self-complacency,  not  to  remorse  ; 
tliere  is  no  recoil  of  feeling,  it  is  the  cold  acknowledgment  of 
Deity  alone,  as  of  one  who  should  say,  **  I  can  do  with  Thee 
or  without  Thee.''  It  is  the  acknowledgment  of  the  intellect  of 
the  universe;  it  may  almost  be  regardeil  as  God  conceived 
without  a  moral  nature,  to  whom  the  holy  and  the  unholy,  the 
pure  and  the  impure  are  alike ;  and  such  being  the  case,  of 
course  there  is  no  sacrifice  as  there  is  no  sense  of  sin  and  no 
necessity  for  propitiation.  Such  a  state  of  feeling  seems  to 
constitute  an  insult  to  God,  if  the  revelation  of  Him  as  a  being 
of  character  be  the  correct  one.  This  constitutes  Deisni,  a 
religion  without  discriminations.  There  can  be  no  items  of  belief^ 
and  what  necessity  for  the  publication  of  commandments  ?  AD 
is  one,  and  the  one  runs  indiscriminately  through  all.  If  nothing 
is  wrong,  why  look  for  propitiation?  what  need  of  expiation? 
Remorse  and  sorrow  for  sin  are  low  spirits  and  nothing  more. 
Not  so  would  they  reason  who  had  seen  a  world  entombed  on 
account  of  sin,  who  had  seen  beneath  the  waters  of  the  flood 
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the  race  of  the  giants  swept  away,  the  millions  of  the  earth  en- 
tombed because  of  the  violence  which  they  had  spread  through 
all  its  borders.  So  there  rose,  from  the  earliest  valley  to  which 
they  descended,  the  sacrificial  flame,  seeming  to  exclaim,  "  Oh, 
Holy  Innocence,  help  us  !  Oh,  Holy  Purity,  pray  for  us  !  To 
Thee,  to  Thee  alone,"  the  prayer  seemed  to  sob  and  say.  Then 
surely  to  their  minds  arose  a  very  vivid  sense  of  the  world's 
Redeemer.  Surely  a  sense  of  the  exceeding  greatness  and  the 
holiness  of  God  filled  their  spirits,  a  sense  that  they  belonged 
also  to  the  race  which  for  its  guiltiness  was  now  covered  by  the 
waters  of  the  flood.  It  is  understood  that  the  tradition  of  the 
world's  Redeemer  lingered  and  lived  on  through  the  ante- 
diluvian ages  firom  generation  to  generation,  dimly  apprehended 
by  sense,  assuredly  clear  to  the  eye  and  heart  of  faith.  So 
amidst  their  solitude — and  their  solitude  must  have  been  very 
great  and  dreadful — ^would  come  thoughts  and  assurances  of^ 
redemption,  not  unlike  the  voices  which  echoed  after  the  first 
parents  as  they  pursued  their  way  across  the  wilderness  followed 
by  the  gleams  from  the  guardian  seraphs  ;  so  this  sacrificial 
altar  in  which  fear  reared  the  stones,  tradition  furnished  the 
sacrifice,  and  faith  kindled  the  flame — this  earliest  fact  in  the 
history  of  the  young  race  seems  to  ally  them  with  the  records 
of  the  past  and  with  the  bright  hopes  of  the  future. 

III.  Was  it  as  the  smoke  of  the  sacrifice  was  ascending, 
while  they  were  gathering  round  the  altar,  that  they  looked  up 
and  beheld  the  heavens  arched  by  the  fair  mystery  of  many 
colours  ?  Certain  it  is  that  this  first  village  was  the  village  of 
the  rainbow. 

It  is  an  ancient  remark  of  Hebrew  doctors,  that  when  God 
gives  a  law  He  gives  also  a  sign  with  it ;  the  sign  to  Noah  was 
that  of  the  rainbow,  as  in  future  years,  when  the  law  was  given 
to  the  Children  of  Israel,  there  was  also  the  sign  of  the  Sab- 
bath, "  Speak  unto  the  Children  of  Israel,  saying.  Verily  My 
Sabbaths  ye  shall  keep,  for  it  is  a  sign  between  Me  and  ycu 
throughout  your  generations."  There  can  be  no  Church  with- 
out its  sign.  Rainbow  and  Sabbath  might  have  both  existed 
before,  but  they  were  now  drawn  into  a  scheme  of  natural  and 
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sacred  s}inbolisni ;  iiulccd,  they  are  both  external  and  noa- 
natural  symbols,  as  drcuiiKision  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are 
internal. 

'^The  Lord  smcllo.1  a  sweet  savour.''  So  swiftly  life  bloomed 
over  the  graves  of  men.  How  soon  the  mourning  earth  looks 
bright  again  !  Vi^it  the  tiekls  where,  a  few  years  since,  was  held 
the  carnival  of  Death.  an<l  where  he  reaped  the  vintage  of  the 
grave.  Ah !  it  is  horrible  to  think,  thickly  waves  the  yellow  har- 
vest field,  (air  spread  the  laughing  valleys,  the  copse,  the  orchard, 
the  plantation,  anil  yet  a  humlreil  thousand  bodies  lie  below. 
\Mwn  the  fair  tinj^ers  of  spring  come  and  bind  up  the  thick  waters 
of  the  clouds,  and  spieail  abroad  lliose  which  would  have  fallen 
in  snows  in  the  gorgeous  glories  of  the  heavenly  pkices,  ho«'  the 
white  ]>all  is  swept  from  the  place  of  graves,  and  the  grasses  and 
the  tlowers  si)ring  all  heedless  in  the  kirkyanl  of  the  numbers 
who  slumber  below.  It  was  so  with  the  village  of  the  ark. 
How  soon  the  green  shines  out  after  the  rain  and  the  stonn- 
cloud,  the  virgin  green  over  earth's  disnvmtled  meado^-Sy  the 
magnificent  green  over  earth's  t;Ul  ami  stately  trees,  ami 
over  all  this  rose  the  bridge  of  glory,  the  mj-stic  and  many- 
coloured  arch,  which  niu:^t  at  all  times  have  seemed  a  great 
myster)',  which  must  have  seemed  an  eminently  beautiful  mys- 
tery now.  **  Behold,  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  clouds."  Surely 
it  is  the  most  womleiful  and  beautiful  and  sublime  of  all  the 
objects  of  the  natural  world.  It  says  nothing  either  against  it 
or  this  wonderful  introduction  of  it,  that  science  explains  it ;  its 
grandeur  is  not  lessened  in  the  heavens  because  we  have  seen 
it  arching  the  torrent  or  the  waterf:ill ;  it  says  nothing  against  it 
as  a  sign  introduced  here  :md  now,  that  i>robably  it  had  been 
seen  before  in  the  old  worUi ;  it  had  been  st^n,  but  not  as  a 
sign,  and  as  it  is  ever  the  mark  of  the  thin  rain-cloudy  the 
sheen  falling  upon  tlie  si>ray,  which  could  not  be  when  the 
blackest  gjooms  of  cloud  kul  veiled  Uie  sun  :  so  it  wotild  seem 
to  say,  Look  up  and  stv  my  uien:y,  my  covenant  in  creation. 
I  suppose  we  can  conceive  how  there  might  have  been  no  rain 
in  the  ancient  world.  I  know  that  ordinarily  it  must  2q>pear, 
that  our  system  of  nature  is  invariable ;  I  do  not  see  this  \  yet 
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I  can  believe  the  rainbow  might  have  stood  over  the  villages  of 
the  antediluvian  world,  and  still  I  can  regard  it  as  God's  mar- 
vellous sign  of  mercy  for  ever  shining  over  nature,  and  ever 
gathering  up  its  brightest  significance  into  the  kingdom  of  grace, 
so  that  in  the  most  glorious  of  the  scenes  of  the  inheritance  of 
the  saints  in  light,  a  rainbow  is  beheld  round  about  the  throne. 
The  poet's  lines  are  always  true. 

'*  For  faithful  to  its  sacred  page, 
Heaven  still  rebuilds  thy  span, 
Nor  lets  the  type  grow  pale  with  age, 
Tliat  first  spoke  peace  to  man." 

IV.  The  village  of  the  ark  gives  to  us  our  first  code  of  laws. 
Plain,   simple,   and  humane;  but  dreadfully  anticipatmg  the 
passions  which  were  to  rage  by-and-by,  forecasting  the  time  of 
murder — early  times ;  but  containing  the  first  rude  traces  of 
Divine  Law.      Every  village  patriarchate  must  have  some  such 
principles.      Here  their  announcement  was  attended  by  none 
of  those    tremendous  manifestations  which  authenticated  the 
Divine  legation  of  Moses.     The  majesty  of  the  Divine  Law 
was  not  wanting ;  the  personality  of  the  Divine  Lawgiver  was 
imprinted  everywhere  in  the  solemn  aspects  of  natural  things,  in 
the  solitude  which  everywhere  prevailed.  And  perhaps  the  chief 
item  of  that  primeval  law, — that  item  which  has  since  been  so  fre- 
quently attempted  to  be  set  aside,  the  verdict  of  capital  punish- 
ment on  the  crime  of  murder, — was  the  natural  echo  of  a  state 
of  society  in  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  violence  and 
murder  abounded  among  the  habitations  of  men.     Curious  it 
is  to  notice  too,  that  as  man  advances  from  era  to  era,  laws 
ramify  with  the  increase  of  society.      As  man  first  steps  forth 
with  the  shadows  of  the  Fall  around  him,  scarce  a  principle 
seems  to  mark  the  presence  of  Law.     Here  we  advance  quite 
another  stage,  to  a  new  world ;  the  principles  of  Law  are  not 
many,  but  they  have  multiplied.     Man  will  be  for  ages  a  simple 
creature;  but  when  the  trumpets  and  thunders  of  Sinai  rever- 
brate   amidst  the  glens  and  fastnesses  of  the  wilderness,  an- 
nouncing a  new  code,  inaugurating  an  absolutely  new  condition 
of  society,  a  Theocracy,  how  large  the  volume  is  ;  and  yet  that 
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how  small  compared  with  a  Blackstonc,  not  to  speak  of  the 
immense  and  almost  unknown  folios  in  which,  for  instance, 
English  law  is  enshrined.  As  society  grows,  laws  increase,  the 
ways  of  men  arc  so  divergent.  ( )f  course  most  are  founded  in 
no  principle  of  ri^ht  :  they  constitute  a  mere  expediency  of  the 
hour,  and  sometimes  there  nms  through  them  a  vein  of  tnie 
human  injustice  ;  sometimes,  as  tradition  repeats  it  in  the  work! 
before  the  Flood,  antl  in  So<lom  l>efore  the  flame,  even  laws 
themselves  ceased  to  bear  the  venerable  mace  and  sanction  of 
righteousness,  and  become  only  the  trick  of  the  strong  against 
the  weak,  the  trick  of  the  mighty  few  against  the  impoverished 
many.  The  law  on  Ararat  dilTered  from  the  law  on  Sinai ;  thus 
it  was  lod^'ed  in  the  memory,  a  code  of  simple  sanctions  as 
may  be  the  case  in  many  a  village,  as  it  was  once  probably  in 
most  villages,  beneath  the  awniiij;  of  some  old  father,  the  little 
comnmnity  sat.  It  needed  no  ermined  judge,  no  gowned  bar- 
rister, no  volumes  of  statutes  ;  the  very  possibilities  of  infraction 
were  few  ;  but  as  sins  grow  laws  grow.  Where  there  is  no  sin 
in  the  life,  there  can  be  no  law  in  the  conscience.  \Vhcrc 
violence  has  not  lifte<l  its  nide  han<l  it  has  never  been  suggest- 
ed that  law  should  come  in  with  its  sword.  **  By  the  law  is  the 
knowledge  of  sin.'  Hence  then,  around  this  first  village 
pealed  remote  mutterings  of  storms  yet  to  come,  they  could 
not  i)c  doubted,  a  tremendous  ]>ast  lay  behind  :  the  denizens  of 
the  young  world  were  themselves  not  so  innocent  that  they 
and  their  descendants  might  be  dealt  with  as  if  all  should  flow 
forth  only  in  an  age  of  gold. 

V.  And  soon  it  came  ;  even  the  vUlii\^'  of  the  ark  was  the  vil- 
lage of  sin,  even  to  Xoah,  the  most  righteous  of  men  ;  the  sin 
came,  came  even  out  of  what  seems  to  be  the  simplest  and 
most  natural  pursuit  of  husbandry.  Naturally  he  became  a 
husl>andman,  and  he  planted  a  vineyard.  What  sweeter  refresh- 
ment than  (jod's  beautiful  grape  ?  What  more  charming  to  the 
eye  than  the  tendrils  of  the  mounting  vine  ?  Tradition  saysp 
that  when  the  first  vine  was  planted  Xoah  beheld  Satan  busjr 
at  the  roots.  "  \\Tiat  art  thou  pouring  round  the  roots,  Satan?" 
said  Noah,     "  I  have  slaughtered  a  lion,  and  I  am  pouring 
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forth  its  blood ;  for  the  fruit  of  the  vine  shall  give  courage." 
And  yet  again  Noah  beheld  Satan  busy  at  the  roots  of  the  vine, 
and  he  said  to  him,  "What  art  thou  doing,  Satan?"  And  he 
said,  "  I  have  killed  a  swine,  and  I  am  pouring  here  its  blood, 
for  the  fruit  of  the  vine  shall  ^y^  impurity."  And  so  it  came 
about,  and  so  it  has  continued.  Was  the  vine  some  new  and 
unknown  graft  ?  We  need  attach  no  moral  culpability  to  Noah 
in  that  he  himself  became  the  first  victim  of  his  own  planta- 
tion ;  he  might  be,  and  probably  was,  quite  unconscious  of  the 
nature  of  the  charming  mischief  he  had  fostered,,  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  power  of  the  beautiful  deceiver.  How  charming, 
are  some  of  the  most  dangerous  things ;  how  beautifully  the 
wanton  hop  disports  herself;  how  gracefully  its  bitter  fruits 
climb  the  stem.  The  first  village  had  very  soon  an  illustration 
of  the  singular  way  in  which  benefactions  and  blessings  become 
snares  and  curses.  Very  instructive  on  many  accounts,  very 
affecting,  a  great  good  man,  the  survivor  of  a  lost  world,  the 
stem  and  inheritor  of  a  new,  comes  to  the  moment  in  life  of 
dreadful  overcoming.  I  have  already  said,  I  more  than  doubt 
if  this  fall  of  Noah  is  to  be  attributed  to  his  will ;  he  might 
have  been  in  perfect  ignorance  of  the  properties  of  that  which 
he  had  planted;  he  might  have  been  simply  overtaken  in  a 
fault ;  in  any  case,  how  instructive  is  the  old  story  of  these  first 
villagers.  We  learn  indeed  that  no  eminence  is  so  safe  that  it 
may  regard  itself  or  temptation  with  impunity;  but  we  learn 
further  what  is  the  proper  deportment  to  assume  towards  human 
infirmity  and  the  sins  or  failures  of  the  holy  and  the  excellent. 
When  fools  make  a  mock  at  sin,  either  as  sneering  at  the  possi- 
bility of  it,  or  ridiculing  it  when  perhaps  it  shows  itself  in  the 
excellent  and  the  holy,  they  imitate  the  greater  and  more  dis. 
gusting  crime  of  Ham ;  be  sure  the  sin  and  the  punishment 
of  Canaan  is  theirs.  Surely  it  is  very  singular,  he  mocked  at 
his  father ;  his  descendants  have  endured  for  their  grotesque 
and  abnormal  humanity  the  sneer  and  mockery  of  the  world 
ever  since.  Whatever  we  may  say  about  it,  it  is  simply  so.  And 
there  is  a  blessing  upon  those  who,  like  Shem  and  Japhet,  do 
not  mock  at  sin ;  but  seek  about  for  the  mantle  of  charity 
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which  covers  a  muUitude  of  sins,  or  stretch  forth  a  hand  of  help 
to  redeem. 

Oh,  sweet !  oh,  awful  I  first  village  of  Ararat  and  of  the 
ark!  how  solemn  and  how  strange  I  Eden  had  its  beautiful 
lx)wers,  Eden  left  behind  ;  surely  the  wilderness  had  its  forests 
and  its  pleasant  glades  ;  but  here  all  round  stretched  an  unmade 
world  ;  true  we  may  believe,  they  brought  along  with  them  such 
arts  as  per>'aded  the  old  societies,  some  of  the  rude  graces  of 
that  primeval  civilization,  the  secret  of  fire,  the  secret  of  the 
iron-stone,  the  secret  of  the  plough,  and  the  secret  of  the  dart, 
also  the  secret  of  music  and  of  song.  And  so  the  village  rose 
into  shape  and  proportion.  And  still,  wherever  in  holy  socie- 
ties the  sacrifice  of  praise  arises,  and  God's  covenant  with  man 
is  the  happy  hope  of  life,  there  is  the  village  of  the  ark.  Thus 
it  is  no  legend,  no  mere  history;  it  is  the  story  of  one  of  the 
earliest  symbols  renewed  to  us  from  age  to  age ;  our  Lord  re- 
newed the  figure  of  the  Flood.  He  taught,  that  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Noah,  when  the  world  drifted  carelessly  on  until 
**  the  flood  came  and  swept  them  all  away,"  "  so  also  shall  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  be.''  As  "  Noah,  nxpved  with  fear, 
prepared  an  ark,"  by  which  he  became  heir  of  righteousness, 
which  is  by  faith,"  so  let  us.  Once  1  saw,  when  the  great  flood 
ovenvhelmed  the  world,  and  I  saw  all  creatures  and  things 
borne  away  on  its  waves,  palaces  and  houses,  rocks  and  trees, 
cities  and  thrones  ;  and  the  world  was  full  of  noises  and  cries. 
And  I  saw  how  many  built  their  little  frigates  and  pushed  them 
off  to  tide  over  the  deluge,  and  to  outlive  the  storm  and  the 
flood  ;  and  stately  ships  set  sail  from  harbours,  and  the  naviga- 
tors said,  **See,  we  shall  be  safe!"  And  still  "the  rain  de- 
scended, the  floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew,"  and  **  the  hail 
swept  away  the  refuge  of  lies,'*  and  "  the  water  overflowed  the 
hiding-place."  Only  one  gallant  vessel  outlived  the  storm,  and 
that  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Mediator,  the  Captain  of  Salvation. 
So  with  thee,  O  soul  of  man,  come  into  the  ark  built  by  the 
Mediator.  No  scheme  of  science  or  philosophy,  no  refuge  is 
weather-tight  or  storm-proof.  Safety  only  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mediator.     And  if  that  Ark  founders,  the  world  is  lost. 
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Caleb  iHornati 

FOC/J^  SERMONS  ON  THE  7EMPTATI0N 

OF  OUR  LORD, 

First  Outline, 
Matthew  iv.  1-4. 

I.  We  will  consider    the  Tempter,   the   Tempted,   and  the 
Temptation. 

I.  The  Tempter.  And  I  would  say  here,  that  I  believe  in 
one  malignant  powerful  spirit.  I  believe  the  devil  has  a  per- 
sonal existence,  but  is  not  incarnate.  I  have  reasons  that  satisfy 
me,  though  perhaps  this  place  does  not  require  me  to  bring 
them  forward.  I  see  nothing  in  Scripture  or  reason  to  con- 
tradict the  idea. 

This  devil  must  have  influenced  the  mind  of  Christ  in  one  of 
two  ways ;  either  immediately,  that  is  from  his  own  mind  to 
the  mind  of  Christ,  without  the  intervention  of  any  intermediate 
object ;  or  mediately,  that  is  by  means  of  external  agency, 
some  man,  perhaps.     Which  was  it?     Judge  ye. 

II.  The  Tempted.  Notice  three  things.  First.  The  fact 
that  pure  human  nature  should  have  been  thus  tempted  at  all. 
Jesus  had  no  sympathy  with  evil,  yet  here  we  find  evil  coming 
in  contact  with  Him.  Second.  This  temptation  assailed  Him 
immediately  after  His  investiture  with  singular  glory.  Third. 
These  temptations  came  to  Christ  just  as  He  was  beginning 
His  great  work  of  mediation  on  earth. 

III.  The  Temptation.  Notice,  first,  the  scenes  of  the  tempta- 
tion. It  is  surprising  that  it  should  ever  have  been  called, 
"The  Temptation  in  the  Wilderness."  A  moment's  attention 
would  have  sufficed  to  teach  better.  We  find  there  were  three 
temptations.  The  first  was  in  the  wilderness ;  the  second  in 
the  holy  mountain,  which  some  maintain  was  in  the  wilderness, 
though  it  is  very  clear  no  one  can  know  on  what  mount  it  took 
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place ;  the  third,  surely,  was  not  in  the  wildcmesSy  it  was  in  tl 
•*  holy  city." 

There  is  an  api.ropriateness  between  each  of  these  tempi 
tions  and  the  scenes  where  they  occurred. 

The  firsts  is  the  temptation  of  poverty,  in  its  wants  ax 
solicitudes  and  sufferings — the  temptation  of  the  poor,  of  tl 
hungr>',  and  the  tried.  And  what  is  the  temptation?  G 
bread,  and  get  bread  in  connection  with  the  plans  and  prim 
])lcs  of  evil. 

The  second,  is  a  temptation  to  greatness  and  officialism- 
the  temptation  of  an  im])ortant  man.  Why  should  I  not  I 
somebody?  Why  may  I  not  be  great?  And  he  forms  a 
alliance  with  wrong  ])rinciples. 

The  third  temptation  has  regard  principally  to  religion,  an 
belongs  to  a  man  high  in  ecclesiastical  popularity.  Christ  W3 
tempteil  to  ostentation — to  display  Himself. 

The  three  temptations  might  be  classified  as, — 

Sensuous,  relating  to  the  body. 

Political,  relating  to  society. 

Ecclesiastical,  relating  to  religion. 

In  conclusion,  just  notice,  that  though  each  temptation  ha 
something  s]>ecial  to  itself,  they  have  also  each  something  ii 
common.  In  each  temptation,  Christ  was  either  tempted  n 
secure  a  >iTong  end  or  to  use  wrong  means  to  secure  His  end 
and  this  is  the  whole  of  temptation — either  we  are  tempted  ti 
do  a  thing  purely  wrong,  or  to  do  a  right  thing  by  wrong  o 
unworthy  means. 

From  the  subject  let  us  carry  away  three  considerations. 

First.  You,  who  are  tempted,  remember  that  the  only  pun 
being  on  earth  was  tried  by  three  dreadful  temptations. 

Second.  Our  nature  has  vanquished  temptation. 

Third.  He  who  was  tempted  and  who  overcame,  is  Ott 
Friend  and  Brother  and  High  Priest 
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Second  Outline, 
Matt.  iv.  1-4. 

The  temptation  varies  in  form,  but  is  similar  in  essence ; 
pind  now  we  proceed  to  examine  the  essence.  And  our  plan 
is,  not  to  take  up  each  temptation  singly,  but  to  take  them 
all  together,  and  then  to  draw  from  them  some  general  in- 
ferences.   AVhile  the  manifestations  are  different,  the  evil  is  one. 

The  general  elements  of  the  temptation  are  chiefly  these, — 

Abuse  of  power. 

Perversion  of  truth. 

Making  present  happiness  the  end  of  life. 

We  shall  find  that  these  three  elements  pervade  all  the 
temptations. 

1st  Abuse  of  Power.  He  was  tempted  to  use  His  power  in 
the  production  of  bread.  Second.  He  was  tempted  to  use  His 
Divine  power  as  the  means  of  getting  worldly  power.  "  Fall 
down,"  said  the  tempter,  "  and  worship  me.  Let  us  join  the 
sacred  and  the  secular,  and  all  shall  be  Thine.*'  Third. 
"  Throw  thyself  down,"  said  the  tempter,  "  from  the  pinnacle  of 
the  Temple."  That  is.  He  was  tempted  to  make  His  power  the 
means  of  self-protection  and  self-aggrandisement.  Do  we  not 
find  that  one  of  the  temptations  most  constant  and  dangerous 
in  life,  is  to  make  a  wrong  use  of  power?  Political  power, 
commercial  power,  ecclesiastical  power,  social  power. 

2nd.  Perversion  of  Truth.  I  would  say,  that  a  lie  for  itself 
is  never  received ;  and  all  perversions  arise  from  taking  truth 
mixed  with  error,  from  taking  a  partial  view  only  of  truth. 
" It  is  written*^  said  the  tempter. 

3rd.  Making  present  Happiness  the  End  of  Life,  I  say  the 
end  of  life — the  law  of  life.  Many  men,  ay,  and  philosophical 
men,  ay,  and  Christian  men  too,  have  made  up  their  minds 
that  the  pursuit  of  happiness  is  the  end  of  life.  Have  we  not 
often  heard  men  say  from  the  pulpit,  Don't  you  wish  to  be 
happy?  Come  to  Christ,  then,  and  be  happy.  We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  happiness  as  our  law ;  let  us  be  right,  come 
what  will  of  happiness.     Now  turn  to  Christ  again.     He  was 
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\i\\xy'^r\\  He  had  abstained  from  food  for  forty  dajSi  or  par- 
tially SI),  and  at  the  close  of  that  period  He  was  hungiy. 
There  was  no  hajtpiness  in  that.  The  tempter  says,  Mike 
food,  and  enjoy  yourself.  A^ain,  Would  you  not  like  to  be  a 
kin;;,  and  pivern?  Fall  down  and  worship  me*  and  you  shall 
h.ive  it.  Would  not  that  make  you  happy?  Then,  again. 
Would  you  not  like  to  make  people  believe  that  yon  are  really 
sent  from  (kmI?  Throw  Thyself  down  from  this  pinnacle  of 
the  lV*m]>le,  and  He  will  preserve  Thee.  This  was  a  tempta- 
tion to  seek  happiness  from  applause. 

Now  look  at  the  first  temptation,  and  see  how  Christ  was 
tem]»ted  to  aliMse  His  ]iower.  The  evil  spirit  does  not  deny, 
nor  even  «li>uht,  the  Sonshij)  of  Christ ;  nor  have  we  any  evi- 
dence to  suiijiose  th.it  he  tem]>ted  Him  to  doubt  His  own  Son- 
ship.  That  wa^  in  His  consciousness  as  a  sublime  fact  And 
if  we  cannot  depend  upon  consciousness,  upon  what  can  we 
dei>end?  1  veniiire  to  pve  an  im])ortancc  and  a  reality  to  the 
fat  :s  of  ciMiNciousness,  almvc  anything  that  can  be  drawn  from 
tlie  facts  of  (il»siTvation.  .\nd  here  I  would  obser\'e,  that 
C'hrisi  was  tcnipicd  to  act  wrongly,  to  produce  a  wrong  action. 
Perhaps  all  of  you  cannot  see  the  bearing  of  this  uiH)n  the 
Church  of  Christ.  Many  peoi»le  suj^pose  that  the  woist 
temptation  that  can  befall  them,  is  to  be  tempted  to  think 
themselves  not  children  of  Clod.  Peoj»le,  and  verj*  good  pco- 
l^le  too,  people  who  will  be  in  heaven,  are  miserable,  and 
weep,  and  say.  Oh,  I  am  so  tempted  I  How  are  you  tempted? 
Oh,  1  am  so  tempted  to  doubt  if  I  am  a  child  of  God.  I  fear 
I  have  never  been  converted.  I  cannot  feel  sure  of  my  son- 
shi]) !"  Let  a  man  hold  his  allegiance  to  right  acting,  and  he 
will  not  be  very  subject  to  doubt.  I  am  jKirfectly  cominced 
that  a  great  part  of  our  doubts  may  be  traced  to  some  violation 
of  the  law  of  conscience,  to  the  exercise  of  moral  power 
wTongly.  If  I  cannot  see  clearly,  it  is  a  great  calamit)%  but  it 
is  not  a  sin.  Now  the  evil  spirit  tempted  Christ  to  exert  Hii 
power  wTongly.  That,  we  say,  was  the  temptation.  ^Miy,  the 
very  com])liancc  with  the  wish  of  the  tempter  would  have  been 
sin.    Satan  says  to  Christ,  Do  so  and  so ;  and  if  Christ  had 
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consented,  that  moment  He  would  have  committed  His  own 
pure  will  to  the  will  of  the  devil ;  and  in  committing  that  sin, 
He  would  have  conmiitted  several  others.    And  this  seems  to 
be  the  great  teaching  of  the  text,  that  in  doing  one  wrong  act, 
we  lay  the  foundation  to  other  innumerable  wrong  acts.     It 
was  not  wrong  to  work  miracles;  for  Christ  often  did  this. 
It  was  not  wrong  in  itself,  to  convert  stones  into  bread ;  for 
He  afterwards  converted  water  into  wine.    But  had  He  yielded 
to  this  temptation,  He  would  have  sinned  against  three  laws.  . 
He  would  have  sinned  against, — 
The  law  of  spiritual  self-government. 
The  laws  that  govern  natural  life,  and 
The  law  of  miracles. 

1st.  If  Christ  had  yielded  to  that  temptation,   He  would 
have  sinned  against  the  law  of  self-government :   He  would 
have  raised  the  body  above  the  spirit     Christ  abstained  from 
food,    and  did  so   for    moral    purposes,  and   did   so   volun- 
tarily, not   from    any    compulsion    whatever.     Why   was    it 
He  abstained   from   food.^     Was  it  to  show  that   He   could 
do   without     food    without    dying?     Not    so.     There    was 
a  deep  wisdom   for    everything   He   did   and   did    not    do, 
so  deep    as    to    warrant   the   expression   that   He   was    the 
wisdom  of  God.     He  retired  to  the  wilderness.     What  for? 
To  subdue  Himself^  and   to  teach  men  that  if  they  want   to 
do  anything  for  God,  they  must  chain   down  the  body,  and 
raise  the  spirit  to  pre-eminence.     Here  was  the  Son  of  God, 
just  when  He  had  received  supernatural  indications  of  His 
l^i^ine mission,  retiring  to  the  desert;  and  what  for?     Just  to 
show  that  the  body  must  be  made  the  easy,  free,  and  pure 
agent  of  spirit ;    and    this  He  did,  until  He  had  vamjuislied 
the  body  in  its  appetites.     The  tempter  had  said,  "  Don't  deny 
Thyself,  make  bread."     This  temptation,  in  one  fonn  or  ano- 
ther, is  repeated  to  every  child  of  man.     Mind  the  appetites, 
says  the  tempter.     If  this  be  yielded  to,  immediately  every- 
thing in  man  is  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  sin.     Had  Christ 
done  this,  had  He  submitted  to  the  body,  He  would  have 
Med  in  His  purpose. 

I 
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snd.  Christ  was  tempted  to  violate  the  law  of  natural  life. 
What  W.IS  said  by  the  tempter  and  answered  by  Christ,  shoir 
that  there  arc  two  laws  stamped  upon  animal  life,  which  Christ 
was  tcinptcil  to  violate.  First  That  natural  life  is  from  God 
Sot  ond.  That  natural  life  is  by  God.  Natural  life  is  from  God. 
It  is  now  admitted  by  philosophic  men  of  all  countries  and 
opinions,  that  natural  ]K>wcr  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the 
supix>sition  of  spiritual  |)owcr.  All  the  forms  and  attributes  of 
body  have  come  out  from  the  intelligent  power  and  will  of  God. 
Second.  Christ  was  tempteil  to  forget  that  pro\idential  arrange- 
ments are  of  Crod.  We  are  often  tempted  to  say,  Man  lives — 
yes-luit  (■<m1  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  new — ^we  live  by  law. 
I  do  not  believe  that  Goil  has  formed  His  great  machine,  and 
has  now  left  it  to  itself.  Men  live  by  the  present  energy  of 
G(m1.  (lotl  is  as  present  to  guard  thy  afflicted  body,  thy  dis- 
tre>seil  sj^irit.  as  lie  is  to  guide  all  the  affairs  of  His  great 
universe.  I  am  embosomed  in  His  light,  let  me  not  be  dis- 
tressed. I  ought  not  to  be  desponding  while  His  arm  is 
aroun<l  nie. 

3rd.  lie  would  have  sinned  against  the  law  of  miracles  A 
genuine  miracle  always  has  a  moral  end,  that  justifies  the  per- 
formance of  it.  A  miracle  may  be  defined,  An  extraoidinaiy 
manifestation  of  the  greatness  of  God,  for  the  moral  benefit  of 
observers.  Only  C^hrist  and  the  devil  were  present,  there  was 
no  necessity  for  the  miracle.  Christ  was  now  leaving  the  wil- 
derness, and  going  where  bread  might  be  procured.  There  was 
no  need  to  do  this  in  proof  of  His  Divine  power.  Christ 
needed  no  such  proof,  and  the  devil  would  have  scorned  it 
And  this  opens  up  a  very  interesting  subject  The  great  tempta- 
tion of  religious  men  has  always  been  to  be  miraculous.  Christ 
needed  no  miracle  here.  The  only  moral  end,  would  ha\*c 
been  compliance  with  the  tempter. 
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9[n  Impromptu  i^trmoiu 

Kings  and  chief  magistrates  oftentimes  commanded  the  ser- 
vices of  eminent  preachers.  They  required  them  to  preach 
before  them  and  their  attendant  courtiers,  that  they  might 
judge  of  their  abilities  and  be  gratified  by  their  eloquence. 
On  one  occasion  the  Stadholder  of  Holland,  having  heard  of 
a  young  rising  preacher  whose  oratory  was  exciting  general 
admiration,  required  him  to  preach  before  him  and  his  Court. 
And  with  a  view  to  put  the  abilities  of  the  young  preacher  to 
the  severest  test,  his  text  was  to  be  selected  for  him,  and  not 
to  be  given  him  until  he  had  entered  the  pulpit  The  young 
preacher  deemed  this  a  hardship,  and  with  reluctance  complied 
with  the  command  of  the  Stadholder.  On  the  day  appointed, 
the  Stadholder  and  his  attendant  courtiers  were  present  in  the 
church,  together  with  a  large  assembly  of  the  tHBughtful  and 
the  cultured.  As  the  young  man,  overawed  to  a  certain  extent 
by  the  magnificent  assembly  and  by  the  severity  of  the  task  to 
which  he  was  called,  entered  the  pulpit,  Acts  viii.  27-34,  was 
handed  to  him  as  his  text 

He  rose  with  modest  bearing,  and  read  his  text  with  dis- 
tinctness and  emphasis.  And  having  pleaded  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed  as  an  apology  for  any  defects  that 
might  mar  the  treatment  of  his  subject,  he  announced  that 
there  were  four  questions  or  topics  in  his  text  which  demanded 
his  attention. 

First :  A  courtier  was  reading.  Here  with  great  force  and 
keenness  of  reprehension  he  exposed  the  ignorance  which 
prevailed  among  all  classes,  especially  among  the  higher  and 
influential  orders,  whose  means  and  opportunities  of  self- 
culture  were  ample,  and  who  leave  their  stamp  on  society. 
His  boldness  startled  his  distinguished  hearers,  and  they  began 
to  wonder  what  would  come  next 

Second  :  A  courtier  was  reading  the  Scriptures. 

Under  this  head  he  dwelt  with  eloquent  and  denunciatory 
words  on  the  irreligion  and  open  neglect  of  the  Scriptures  to 
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be  seen  among  the  higher  orders.  He  represented  infidelity, 
and  not  the  fear  of  God,  or  reverence  for  His  word,  as  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  higher  classes  of  society. 
The  astonishment  of  his  audience  increased,  and  they  began 
to  ask  ihemselves  where  the  preacher  would  end. 

Third  :  A  courtier  asked  advice. 

Here  he  had  ample  room  for  sarcasm  and  invective  in 
reference  to  the  assLimption,  self-conceit,  and  imagined  su- 
periority of  the  upper  classes.  They  rarely  or  never  asked 
advice,  but  almost  always  assumed  a  tone  of  dictation  and 
command.  Their  folly  was  seen  in  their  assumption  of  wis- 
dom as  ir  theirs  by  descent. 

Fourth  :  A  courtier  asted  advice  of  a  man  of  God. 

All  men,  he  here  observed,  needed  advice,  and  especially 
those  who  occupied  high  and  responsible  positions.  But  when 
circumstances  compelled  tiiem  to  feel  the  necessity  for  light 
and  counsePfrom  some  understanding  superior  to  their  own, 
they  seldom,  or  never,  applied  to  a  man  remarkable  for  his 
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The  Falling  Boy, 

**  Then  they  cry  unto  the  Lord  in  their  trouble,  and  he  saveth  them  out 
of  their  distresses.  *' — Psalm  cvii.  19. 

I  ONCE  saw  a  lad  on  the  roof  of  a  very  high  building,  where 
several  men  were  at  work.  He  was  gazing  about  with  ap- 
parent unconcern,  when  his  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell.  In  fall- 
ing he  caught  by  a  rope  and  hung  suspended  in  mid  air,  where 
he  could  sustain  himself  but  a  short  time.  He  perfectly  knew 
his  situation,  and  expected  in  a  few  minutes  to  be  dashed  on 
the  stones  below.  At  this  moment  a  kind  and  powerful  man 
rushed  out  of  the  house,  and  standing  beneath  him  with  ex- 
tended arms  called  out,  "  Let  go  of  the  rope ;  I  will  receive 
you."  **  I  can't  do  it."  **  Let  go  of  the  rope,  and  I  promise 
you  shall  escape  unharmed."  The  boy  hesitated  for  a  moment 
and  then,  quitting  his  hold,  dropped  easily  and  safely  into  the 
arms  of  his  deliverer.  Here  is  a  simple  ad  of  faith.  The  poor 
boy  knew  his  danger;  he  saw  his  deliverer,  and  heard  his 
voice.  He  hclin^ed  in  him — trusted  him — and,  letting  go  every 
other  dependence  and  hope,  he  dropped  into  his  arms. 

Do  you  feel  that  you  have  done  all  you  can  ?  Just  stop 
doifig^  and  begin  to  trust  Christ  to  do  it  all  for  you,  and  you 
are  safe.  A  man  is  rowing  a  boat  on  a  river,  just  above  a 
dreadful  cataract ;  the  current  begins  to  bear  him  downward  ; 
the  spectators  give  him  up  for  lost.  "  He  is  gone,"  they  ex- 
claim ;  but  in  another  moment  a  rope  is  thrown  toward  the 
wretched  man — it  strikes  the  water  near  the  boat.  Now  how 
does  the  case  stand  ?  Do  all  the  spectators  call  upon  him 
to  ro7v^  to  try  harder  to  reach  the  shore,  when  with  every 
stroke  of  his  arm  the  boat  is  evidently  nearing  the  falls  ?  Oh 
no  I  "Give  up  your  desperate  attempt  I "  ''  Take  hold  of  the  repel " 
But  he  chooses  to  row ;  and  in  a  few  moments  he  disappears 
and  perishes.  All  his  hope  lay,  not  in  rowing,  but  in  laying 
hold  of  the  rope  ;  for  while  he  was  rowing  he  could  not  grasp 
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the  rope.  So  the  sinner's  hope  lies,  not  in  struggling  to  save 
himself,  but  in  ceasing  to  struggle  ;  for  while  he  expects  to  ac- 
complish the  work  of  salvation  himself,  he  will  not  look  to 
Christ  to  do  it  for  him. 

But  some  abuse  the  doctrine  of  unmerited  grace,  and  say, 
**  If  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  cease  from  attempting  to  save  my- 
self, and  to  be  willing  that  Christ  should  do  the  work  of  my 
salvation,  why  urge  me  to  become  a  Christian,  or  to  do  any 
thing/  Why  not  let  me  sit  still,  and  wait  till  Christ  shall  come 
and  pardon  me  ?" 

And  what  if  the  man  in  the  boat  had  dropped  his  oars  and 
then  folded  his  hands,  and  waite<l  for  the  rope  to  save  him  ? 
He  might  as  well  have  died  rowing  as  sitting  still ;  and  would 
certainly  have  died  in  the  former  case.  But  he  xwi's\,  grasp  the 
rope.  So  the  sinner  must  hiy  hold  on  the  hope  set  before  him : 
not  by  waiting  till  he  is  better,  but  by  first  concluding  that 
he  never  shall  be  any  better  in  the  way  he  is  going  on,  and 
then  looking  to  Christ. 

**  Venture  on  Him,  venture  freely, 
l^t  no  other  trust  intrude  ; 

None  but  Jesus 
Can  do  helpleNS  sinners  good." 


The  Light- House. 
**  Vc  shine  as  the  U^hi  in  the  world."— PHlLirPlANS  ii.  15. 

"We  remember,"  says  one,  **  to  have  read  a  traveller's 
conversation  with  the  keeper  of  the  light-house  at  Calais. 

"  The  watchman  was  boasting  of  the  brilliancy  of  his  lantern, 
which  can  be  seen  ten  leagues  at  sea,  when  the  visitor  said 
to  him,  '  What  if  one  of  the  lights  should  chance  to  go  out  ?* 

"  *  Never  !  impossible  !'  with  a  sort  of  consternation  at  the 
bare  hypothesis. 

"'Sir,'  said  he,  pointing  to  the  ocean,  'yonder,  where 
nothing  can  be  seen,  there  are  ships  going  by  to  every  part 
of  the  world     If  to-night  one  of  my  burners  went  out,  within 
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six  months  would  come  a  letter — perhaps  from  India,  perhaps 
from  some  place  I  never  heard  of — sa)ring  that  on  such  a  night, 
at  such  an  hour,  the  light  of  Calais  burned  dim ;  the  watch- 
man neglected  his  post,  and  vessels  were  in  danger.  Ah,  sir ! 
sometimes  on  the  dark  nights,  in  the  stormy  weather,  I  look 
out  to  sea,  and  I  feel  as  if  the  eye  of  the  whole  world  were 
looking  at  my  light !  Go  out !  bum  dim  !  no,  never  ! ' " 

Was  the  keeper  of  this  light-house  so  vigilant ;  did  he  feel 
so  deeply  the  importance  of  his  work,  and  his  responsibility ; 
and  shall  Christians  neglect  their  light,  and  allow  it  to  grow 
dim  ?  Grow  dim ,  when,  for  need  of  its  bright  shining,  some 
poor  soul,  struggling  amid  the  waves  of  temptation,  may 
be  dashed  on  the  rocks  of  destruction  ?  No — by  no  means ! 
Hold  forth  the  Word  of  Life  !  This  is  the  way  to  recommend 
religion  ;  this  is  the  way  to  bless  your  generation  ;  this  is  the 
way  to  honour  your  Saviour  ;  and,  I  may  add,  this  is  the  way 
to  assist  and  encourage  your  minister.  "  Holding  forth  the 
Word  of  Life,"  said  the  Apostle — Why? — *'That  I  may  rejoice 
in  the  day  of  Christ,  than  I  have  not  run  in  vain  nor  laboured 
in  vain."  laboured  in  vain  !  The  lovely  lives  of  the  pious 
bring  down  upon  the  seeds  scattered  by  the  pious  pastor  a 
rain  of  righteousness. 

Oh,  how  much  has  been  lost  by  our  neglect !  How  few 
have  been  reproved  by  our  Christian  deportment !  How  many 
have  derived  a  licence  to  sin  from  our  untender  walk  !  How 
little  have  we  done  for  Him  whose  praises  we  expect  to  shout 
for  ever  and  ever !  "  Let  past  ingratitude  provoke  our 
weeping  eyes."  What  if  we  had  wantonly  put  out  the  light 
of  a  light-house,  and,  as  a  consequence,  many  vessels,  with 
their  crews,  had  gone  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  ?  We  could 
weep  then.  But  have  we  not,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  done  this,  by 
allowing  the  brightness  of  our  Christian  character  to  be  thus 
obscured  ?  Have  we  not  reason  to  fear  that  by  remissness 
in  duty  or  unfaithfulness  to  our  Lord,  many  souls  have  been 
wrecked  for  eternity, 

**  For  sadder  sights  the  eye  can  know 
Than  proud  bark  lost,  or  seaman's  woe, 
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Or  lattle-fire,  or  tempest -cloud. 
Or  prey-bird's  shriek  on  ocean's  shroud — 
ITie  shipwreck  of  the  soul." 

Oh,  resolve,  disciples  of  Jesus,  to  "  hold  forth  the  Word 
of  Life  I  *'  The  world  expects  it  of  you.  Angels  exp^ect  it 
of  you.  CJo<l  the  P\ither  exjuxts  it  of  you.  ITie  blood  of 
Calvan*  expects  it  of  you. 


AfcTty  in  Srccrity, 


"WTn^m  the  Ix>ni  Invclh  He  chasteneth,  and  scoui]geth  every  son  whoni 
He  recciMib." — liii  ki  \vs  xii.  6. 

In  the  Scriptures,  alternating  with  the  whis|)ers  of  mercy, 
the  thunders  of  judgment  resound.  The  terrors  of  the  Loni 
are  as  thickly  slrewetl  on  the  surface  of  the  Word  as  His 
invitations  :  but  it  would  be  an  inexcusable  and  fatal  mis- 
reading of  the  Spirit*s  mind  to  combine  these  two  so  that 
they  should  neutrali/c  each  other,  an<l  leave  ui)on  a  human 
heart  the  vague  impres>ion  that  there  is  in  the  Bible  about 
as  much  to  drive  us  back  as  to  draw  us  near.  There  are 
in  the  Word  kind,  encouraging  invitations ;  so  far  you  will 
acknowledge.  lUit  there  are  also  many  stem  denunciations, 
and  those  you  think  greatly  modify  the  mercy  of  other  parts. 
These  are  the  crowning  marks  of  mercy.  A  shepherd,  fore- 
seeing a  snow-storm  that  will  drift  deep  in  the  hollows  of  the 
hill,  where  the  silly  sheej),  seeking  refuge,  would  find  a  grave, 
prepares  shelter  in  a  safe  spot,  and  opens  the  door.  Then 
he  sends  his  dog  after  the  wandering  flock,  to  frighten  them 
into  the  fold.  The  bark  of  the  dog  behind  them  is  a  terror  to 
the  timid  sheep  ;  but  it  is  at  once  the  sure  means  of  their 
safety  and  the  mark  of  the  shepherds  care.  Without  it, 
the  prepared  fold  and  the  open  entrance  might  have  proved 
of  no  avail.  The  terror  whicli  the  shepherd  sent  into  the 
flock  gave  the  finishing-touch  to  his  tender  care,  and  effect 
to  all  that  had  gone  before  it.  Such  precisely,  in  design  and 
effect,  are  the  terrible  things  of  Gods  Word  :  not  one  of  them 
indicates  that  He  is  unwilling  to  save  sinners.     They  are  the 
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overflowings  of  the  Divine  compassion.  They  are  sent  by 
the  Good  Shepherd  to  surround  triflers  on  the  brink  of  per- 
dition, and  compel  them  to  come  into  its  provided  refuge, 
ere  its  door  be  shut.  The  terrors  of  the  Lord  are  not  the 
salvation  of  men  ;  but  they  have  driven  many  to  the  Saviour. 
No  part  of  the  Bible  could  be  wanted ;  a  man  shall  live  by 
every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God. 


Wid^-awake  Christians, 
"  And  what  I  say  unto  you  I  say  unto  all,  Watch." — Mark  xiii.  37. 

Malarias  are  dangerous  because  they  do  not  address  them- 
selves to  any  sense.  We  can  put  up  lightning-rods  to  ward 
oflf  thunderbolts ;  but  no  man  can  put  up  rods  that  will  protect 
him  from  a  poisonous  atmosphere.  You  can  drain  morasses 
that  you  can  see,  but  you  cannot  free  the  atmosphere  above 
it  from  impurities  you  cannot  see.  The  sweetest  and  most 
beauteous  days  in  New  Orleans  are  those  in  which  deatl 
strikes  most  terribly  there  in  times  of  pestilence.  It  is  on 
such  days  that  it  is  the  most  insidious.  It  has  no  visible 
or  perceptible  exponent.  It  cannot  be  detected  by  sight 
or  by  touch.     And  that  is  what  makes  it  so  dreadful. 

Now,  we  are  walking  in  a  malarial  atmosphere  continually, 
not  one  that  attacks  the  body,  not  one  that  penetrates  the 
heart,  not  one  that  congests  the  liver,  not  one  that  crazes  the 
brain,  but  one  that  infects  the  soul.  The  soul  is  poisoned 
all  the  time  by  pride,  vanity,  the  love  of  money,  greed,  con- 
petitions,  rivalries,  and  the  various  other  noxious  elements 
by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

Do  you  know  what  the  Campagna  of  Rome  is  ?  Says  John 
Ruskin,  the  greatest  of  living  writers  on  art :  "  Perhaps  there 
is  no  more  impressive  scene  on  earth  than  the  solitary  extent 
of  this  great  plain  under  evening  light.  Let  the  reader  imagine 
himself  for  a  moment  withdrawn  from  the  sounds  and  motion 
of  the  living  world  and  sent  forth  alone  into  this  wild  and 
wasted  plain.  The  earth  yields  and  crumbles  beneath  his  foot, 
tread  he  never  so  lightly ;  for  its  substance  is  white,  hollow. 
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and  carious,  like  the  dusty  wreck  of  the  bones  of  men.  The 
long  knotted  grass  waves  and  tosses  feebly  in  the  evening 
wind,  and  the  .shadows  of  its  motion  shake  feverishly  along 
the  banks  of  ruin  that  lift  themselves  to  the  sunlight 
Hillocks  of  mouldering  earth  heave  around  him,  as  if  the  dead 
beneath  were  struggling  in  their  sleep.  Scattered  blocks 
of  black  stone,  four-square,  remnants  of  mighty  edifices,  not 
one  left  upon  another,  lie  upon  them  to  keep  them  down. 
A  dull  purple,  poisonous  haze  stretches  level  along  the  desert, 
veiling  its  spectral  wrecks  of  massy  ruin,  on  whose  rents  the 
red  light  rests  like  dying  fire  on  defiled  altars.  The  blue  ridge 
of  the  Alban  mount  lifts  itself  against  a  solemn  space  of  green, 
clear,  (piiet  sky.  Watch-towers  of  dark  clouds  stand  stead- 
fastly along  the  promontories  of  the  Apennines.  From  the 
plain  to  the  mountains  the  shallered  acjueducts,  pier  beyond 
pier,  melt  in  the  darkness,  like  shadowy  and  countless  troops 
of  funeral  mourners,  passing  from  a  nation's  grave." 

Human  life  is  one  vast  Campagna ;  and  there  are  in  the 
atmosphere  round  about  men  silent  corrupting  forces  of  which 
they  are  quite  unconscious.  And  nothing  but  the  inward 
spiritual  vigilance  will  make  man  a  match  for  these  things. 


I. 

Christ  is  the  great  centre  of  the  redeemed  universe.  By  a 
spiritual  affinity,  ever)'  member  of  it  is  drawn  nearer  to  Him ; 
and  of  necessity  all  are  drawn  nearer  to  each  other.  Just  as 
the  lines  drawn  from  the  circumference  of  a  circle  towards  its 
centre,  api)roach  each  other  the  nearer  they  approach  the 
centre,  so  the  closer  our  fellowship  with  Christ,  the  more  fully 
do  we  blend  in  holy  and  spiritual  oneness. 

n. 

Thousands  pass  heedlessly  on  without  lifting  the  eye  ot 
adn)iring  wonder  to  the  stars  as   they  shine  with  perpetual 
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brightness ;  but  should  one  of  them  fall  from  its  orbit,  the  most 
indifferent  would  be  aroused,  and  all  would  look  up  with 
amazement.  In  like  manner  the  blameless,  consistent,  and 
exemplary  lives  of  Christians  may  be  passed  without  notice, 
or  any  expression  of  admiration ;  but  the  slightest  compromise 
of  principle  or  deviation  from  duty  is  greedily  marked,  and 
the  fall  of  declension  is  greeted  with  triumphant  derision. 

III. 
Frequent  communion  with  the  Unseen  and  the  Eternal — 
often  rising  into  the  atmosphere  of  God's  presence,  sheds 
serenity  and  sunshine  on  the  spirit,  just  as  the  face  of  Moses 
shone  with  a  divine  brightness  after  his  intercourse  with 
Jehovah.  Nor  will  the  effects  of  this  communion  remain 
hidden  and  unseen ;  they  will  hallow  and  beautify  the  outward 
man,  and  thus  glorify  our  Father  in  heaven. 

IV. 

To  complain  of  the  sovereign  hidings  of  God's  face,  is  an 

impeachment  of  His  loving,  paternal  character.     It  is  sin,  or 

evil  in  us,  that,  cloud-like,  obscures  His  brightness  and  throws 

shadows  on  our  spirits.     Just  as  the  mists  and  vapours  that 

obscure  the  brightness  of  the  noon-day  sun  do  not  emanate 

from  him,  but  from  the  earth,  so  what  dims  to  us  the  clear 

shining  of  the   Divine  countenance,    is   not  from  God,  but 

from  us. 

V. 

Multitudes  forget  that  it  is  the  highest  wisdom  and  happiness 
to  make  the  most  of  present  circumstances.  They  are  always 
dreaming  of  what  they  would  do  if  their  position  were  altered, 
if  their  gifts  were  augmented  and  their  opportunities  of  use- 
fulness enlarged.  They  forget  that  where  their  lot  is  cast,  that  is 
their  orbit  where  they  are  to  move  and  shine.  Transferred  to 
any  other  orbit,  they  would  probably  wander  away  into  darkness, 
and  cease  to  shine  at  all.  Every  star  has  its  appointed  orbit. 
Elsewhere  it  is  probable  it  could  not  shine ;  so  with  Christians, 
they  can  make  their  light  distinctly  shine  before  men,  only 
where  God  has  fixed  the  bounds  of  their  habitation. 
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SfNUAY  r.VF.VINl'.S  AT  \ORTH  CoURT.   By  GeORCE  E.  SaR- 

OENT,  Author  of  '*  Chronicles  of  an  Old  Manor  House," 
'*  Sior>-  of  a  Pocket  Bible, "  etc.     London  :  Jieli^us  Troii 

Sodtiy. 

This  elegant  anil  excellent  volume  consists  of  two  series  of 
papers  pul»li--^.e»l  in  the  **  Sumby  at  Home."  WTien  the)* 
appeared  in  that  perio<.lii'al  they  proved  acceptable  and  useful 
and  are  now  wisely  presented  in  a  collected  form.  It  ii 
to  be  hopoil  thai  in  their  present  form  they  will  still  more  ef* 
ficienily  ^erure  tlie  ver>'  lauilable  end  the  author  had  in  vier/ 
when  lilt  y  were  first  ]uiblished.  To  many  a  household  such  a 
book  coLilii  n<it  fail  to  prove  an  unspeakable  boon  for  Sunday 
evenin.:  rcadinj^.  The  various  chapters  are  so  full  of  interest, 
ami  eiiliwTic:!  with  so  many  remarkable  and  striking  incidents, 
that  n:«i  I  "111)  iro  they  litte<l  to  relieve  the  dulncss  and  tedium 
of  a  lisik-^N  evenin^'.  but  to  leave  hai)i)y  and  saving  impressions 
on  the  inintU  oi'  liieners.  They  have  a  charm  about  them 
to  whicli  few  seniiuiH  i  uu!d  lay  t  laiin. 

Faiih  am»  Fkif.  TuoiJiHT.  A  Seconal  Course  of  Lectures 
delivered  at  the  Request  of  the  Christian  Kvidence  Society, 
With  a  Preface  by  the  Ri^ht  Reverend  Samuel  Wilber- 
FoRCK,  D.I)..  Lord  liishoj)  of  Winchester.    lx)ndon  :  Hodda 


cr^ 


StcN'/ifon, 


•i** 


There  is  nnu  h  zeal  and  activity  evinced  in  the  present  day 
in  the  defeiu  e  and  propagation  of  Christianity.  Perhaps  in  no 
age  were  so  many  pens  einj)loyed  in  expounding  and  vindi- 
cating iis  il'x  irine.s,  or  so  much  wealth  exj>ended  in  rearing 
its  temples  and  inaintainiiiur  its  tbrms.  And  yet  it  is  probable 
that  never  lias  it  met  wi:h  sue  h  wide-spread  antagonism,  such 
bitter  opposition,  or  surh  disciplined  hostility  as  now  assails  it 
Everywhere  one  encounters  the  shadows  of  doubt,  the  question- 
ings of  sceptiii.sm,  or  the  j positive  denials  of  absolute  unbelief. 
Our  liglit  literature,  fiction,  and  poetry,  our  science,  and  mud 
of  our  theology,  if  not  in  all  cases  directly  adverse  to  Christi- 
anity, are  sinister  and  full  of  ill  omen.  Every  enlightened  effort, 
therefore,  to  meet  tliis  evil,  and  to  >nndicate  the  great  essen- 
tials of  the  Christian  faith  on  literary  and  scientific  grounds, 
merits  praise  and  encouragement.  This  the  Christian  Evi- 
dence Society  has  wisely  and  successfully  done.  The  first 
scries  of  Lectures  has  attained  a  wide  circulation,  and  has 
doubtless  been  useful  in  exposing  the  fallacies  and  assump- 
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tions  of  the  avowed  opponents  of  religion,  and  in  removing 
the  doubts  and  misconceptions  of  the  hesitating  and  undecided. 
The  second  series,  now  before  us,  is  of  an  equally  high  order, 
and  equally  well  fitted  to  render  essential  service  in  the  great 
battle  of  truth.  We  cannot  better  assure  our  readers  of  their 
great  excellence  and  eminent  adaptedness  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  times,  than  in  the  words  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
in  his  preface  : — 

**  They  exhibit  the  evidence  which  the  order  and  adap- 
tations in  nature  around  us  afford  of  the  existence  of  a  God. 
They  do  this  from  the  pen  of  one  who,  from  full  acquaintance 
with  all  the  last  discoveries  of  the  branch  of  science  with 
which  he  has  to  deal,  and  from  a  manifested  readiness  to 
advance  wherever  true  science  leads,  is  an  able  and  ought  to 
be  an  unsuspected  advocate  for  God. 

"  Metaphysical  argument  of  the  highest  quality  exhibits  in 
them  the  true  philosophy  of  human  responsibility. 

**  The  supposed  collision  between  the  Scriptures  and  natural 
science,  is  examined  with  an  unfaltering  clearness  of  investiga- 
tion which  cannot  fail  to  cany-  conviction  with  it.  The  great 
sore  of  alleged  moral  difficulties  in  the  Old  Testament  is  probed 
to  the  very  quick. 

''The  princii)le  of  Causation,  as  it  is  opposed  to  atheistic 
theories,  is  examined  and  exhibited  with  a  metaphysical 
subtlety  and  a  firm  grasp  on  truth  which  cannot  easily  be 
surpassed ;  whilst  another  essay  draws  out  the  positive  argu- 
ment for  the  truth  of  Christianity  which  is  based  on  the  con- 
vergence to  a  common  centre  of  a  number  of  distinct  lines  of 
proof. 

**  Moral  arguments  in  the  same  direction  of  the  greatest 
force  are  drawn  from  the  suitableness  of  Christianity  to  all 
forms  of  civilization,  from  its  actual  existence  in  them  all,  and 
its  achievements  in  every  phase  of  society ;  a  subject  drawTi 
out  from  another  point  of  view  in  another  essay  by  a  masterly 
contrast  between  society  under  Pagan  and  under  Christian  in- 
fluences."' 

We  heartily  add  our  commendation  to  that  of  the  Bishop, 
and  trust  that  the  Lectures  will  command  a  wide  circulation 
and  secure  the  important  ends  for  which  they  were  delivered. 

Facets  of  Truth.  Eight  Discourses  on  Religion.  By 
Samuel  Pearson,  M.A.,  Liverpool.  London  :  Hoddcr  6f* 
Stoughion, 

It  is  well  that  preachers,  in  the  ordinary  discharge  of  their 
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]nil|>it  work,  should  cx|>ouml  and  vindicate  the  pjeat  fiindamental 
truths  of  religion.    I  )uring  the  week,  congregations  are  breathing 
a  corrupted  atmosphere.     In  whatever  sphere  they  move,  they 
are  assailed  by  ol ejections  to  Christianity,  oftentimes  flippant 
and  the  ofl'sprin};  of  the  grohsest  ignorance ;  and  therefore  the 
puMii-  teacher  ot*  its  diM'trines  should  be  careful  to  pnt  his 
hearers  in  possession  of  the  grounds  of  truth.   This  is  necessaiy 
not  only  for  th«)se  who  need  to  he  instructed  in  "the  first  prin- 
<  iples  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ/*  hut  for  those  who  are  perplexed 
with  honest  iloubts  and  are  seeking  for  light  and  rest.     We 
therefore  commend  what  Mr.  Pearson  has  done,  and  done  so 
well.     Throughout  the  eight  discourses  which  his  volume  con- 
tains, there  is  simplicity,  clearness,  cogency,  as  well  as  firm 
adherence  to  the  great  landmarks  of  truth.     In  discussing  the 
various  important  points  which  pass  in  review,  there  are  no  meta- 
physical subtleties,  no  mystification  of  his  hearers  and  readeis  by 
a  hattle-doitr  and  shuttle-cock  ]ilay  at  subjecthr  znA  objective  so 
conmion  with  a  <  eriain  class « if  writers.    Con.scious  of  possessing 
the  truth  himself,  and  taking  his  stand  amid  its  light,  he  speaks 
in  distinct  unf.iltering  tttnes  of  ( iod,  of  Prayer,  of  the  Incarnation, 
of  the  .\tunement.  (»f  the  S]iirit,  of  Self-sacrifice,  of  Sacramental 
Sim|»lii  ity,  and  of  Chrisls  PriestluHHl.     We  cannot  doubt  that 
these  discourses  were  heard  with  interest  and  profit ;  and  as 
thev  are  not  the  mere  showv  eftusions  of  a  rhetorician  or  de- 
claimer,  they  will  amj^ly  repay  the  perusal  of  readers.    We 
ohserveil  a  few  forms  of  expression,  and  a  sentence  here  and 
there,  which   do  not   seem   to   he   in   perfe<'t   harmony  with 
good  taste :  but  these  are  so  rare  anil  slight,  that  they  scarcely 
deserve  notice  amid  the  general  excelleni  e  of  these  discourses. 
When  Mr.  P.  next  goes  t(»  press,  lie  will  ii>rrect  these. 

JnllN,  WHOM  JksIS  I.OVF.P.  I»y  Jamks  Cli-Ross,  A.M.,  D.D., 
Highluir)-  Hill,  Lomlon.  Author  of  *'The  Resurrection  and 
the  Life;  or,  I«i/arus  Revived,''  ** Jesus  showing  Merq',"* 
etc.     London  :  /:///>/  .S7t»r^. 

Quality,  not  (iu;intily,  has  been  aimed  at  by  Dr.  Culross  in 
writing  this  exquisite  little  boi»k.  Its  matter,  in  the  hands  of 
many  writers,  would  have  assumed  such  dimensions  as  to 
become  an  "  evil.'*  In  his  hands  it  has  been  condensed  into 
some  two  hundre<l  pages,  and  clothed  in  a  style  chaste,  forci- 
ble, and  ])erspicuous.  W'e  have  seldom  read  a  volume  that 
has  contained  within  such  narrow  limits  so  much  that  is  ripe, 
comprehensive,  and  lucid.  In  his  six  chapters  Dr.  Culross  has 
presented  a  full,  beautifid,  and  luminous  ex|X)sition  of  Evan- 
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gelical  truth.  Around  John  as  a  centre  all  the  great  verities  of 
the  Gospel  cluster  and  beautifully  crystallize.  Whilst  the 
character,  the  wTiting,  the  theology,  and  influence  of  John  are 
treated  with  singular  skill  and  completeness,  the  life  and  min- 
istry of  Christ  hold  a  prominent  place,  shedding  a  divine  lustre 
over  the  whole.  The  book  is  indeed  an  admirable  embodi- 
ment, not  only  of  all  that  is  authentic  and  desirable  to  be  known 
respecting  the  Apostle  John,  but  of  the  doctrines  which  he 
taught,  and  of  the  public  work  of  Him  whose  beloved  disciple 
he  was.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  valued  by  all  who  can 
appreciate  a  full,  scholarly,  evangelical  exposition  of  truth. 

The  King's  Son  ;  or,  a  Memoir  of  Billy  Bray.  Compiled 
chiefly  from  his  own  Memoranda.  By  F.  W.  Bourne. 
Sixth  Edition.     London  :  Bibie  Christian  Book  Room, 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  of  a  book  which  has  reached 
a  sixth  edition.  Its  popularity  must  be  established,  and  its 
contents  approved  and  accepted  by  thousands.  The  subject 
of  this  memoir  was  certainly  a  most  signal  instance  of  Divine 
transformation  ;  and  was  in  all  respects  a  very  extraordinary 
person.  Among  his  other  rare  gifts  and  qualities,  he  is  repre- 
sented as  having  the  power  of  working  miracles,  or,  at  all 
events,  of  obtaining  immediate  and  miraculous  answ^ers  to  his 
prayers.  Some  may  profit  by  reading  this  little  book,  others 
will  deem  it  a  record  of  extravagance  and  fanaticism. 

The   British  Quarterly   Review.      No.   113,  January   i, 
1873.     London  :  Hoddcr  &>  St  ought  on. 

This  is  a  valuable  number  of  the  British  Quarterly.  The 
articles  are  varied  and  of  a  superior  order.  Each  writer  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject  he  discusses,  and  treats 
it  with  great  breadth  and  fulness.  The  first  is  a  searching 
examination  of  Mr.  Curteis'  Bampton  Lectures  on  "  Dissent 
in  its  Relation  to  the  Church  of  England."  Every  Noncon- 
fonnist  throughout  the  kingdom  should  read  and  ponder  this 
anicle.  The  second  is  an  able  and  candid  discussion  of 
Mr.  Maurice's  philosophical  and  theological  views.  His  great 
merits  are  fully  recognised,  whilst  his  defects,  especially  in 
reference  to  the  Atonement,  are  pointed  out.  The  third  is  on 
"The  Ironclad  Reconstruction  of  the  Navy."  It  cannot  fail 
to  be  read  with  interest,  as  presenting  the  remarkable  changes 
and  rapid  progress  which  have  taken  place  in  naval  architecture. 
The  fourth  contains  a  sketch  of  the  character  and  policy  of  the 
present  Emperor  of  Russia,  together  with  some  just  and  appo- 
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NJti'  ri-iloctii>ns  on  the  ]»rog;rcss  and  probabilities  (rf'the  Russian 
i;iii|<:rc.  The  tilth  is  an  examination  of  the  views  of  Ewald, 
who  is  still  iinpcrtVi  ily  known  in  this  country.  The  sixth  is 
"A  ('(iiitrii>uti«»ii  lowcLnls  a'i'heury  of  Poetry,"and  containsnot 
a  hiik-  ih.it  is  ingenious  and  suggestive  on  a  subject  which  is 
tiM)  itlu-iul  ti)  lie  methodized,  or  to  admit  of  exact  definition. 
The  1.1st  is  oil  "  I.iMal  'rax.ition,'*  and  is  so  treated  that  it  will 
amply  niMv  the  )>enisal  of  all  who  are  interested  in  that  im- 
]<ort.int  i|iirs{it)n.  There  is  the  usual  ample  survey  of  coo- 
lem]n>r.iry  hter.ilure. 

This  Re\ic\v  has  been,  and  still  is,  worthy  of  a  place  amid 
the  hi.:;!)er  literature  of  the  day,  and  especially  daiais  the  sup- 
port ot  all  NiMU'onformists. 

Till    C'liKisiiw    I'amii.v.     a  Monthly   Magazine.     VoL  i, 
1 S  7  i.     1 .1  nil  Inn  :  //.  '*/i/«r  iSv  Stou^hton. 

'V\\\^  is  «»ne  of  the  l»est  and  cheapest  magazines  of  the  day. 
\Lu\\  luiniNrr.  «  un^isijn^  of  some  thirteen  or  fourteen  ]>ages, 
(ont.r'is  mm  h  :;«mm1  writing  and  a  great  variety  of  instniction 
;.:nl  r.ilorm.iti»iM,  All  the  numliers  already  published,  collected, 
<.»im  the  )i.ii\<lsume  volume  now  before  us,  and  may  be  had  for 
.1  W\\  peine.  We  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  Christian 
t.Liuilie<.  a.ssurin^  them  that  its  perusal  will  yield  both  pleasure 
and  ]:ot'it 

Tmi  Ck!  iriii  M\  ni  TUF.  CiiRi"^iiA\  Rei.igion  :  Or,  Thoughts 
(»ii    MoiIlim    K.ition.ilism.     I>y  Saml'el  Smith.      London: 

In  these  days  of  searching  inijuiry  into  the  credentials  of 
our  laiih.  and  i>f  wide*>pre.id  0])position  to  its  claims  to  a 
<li\ine  orii:inal,  nothing  better  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
nun  wlio  have  but  little  lime  for  examining  larger  and  more 
elaborate  treatises,  than  this  little  volume.  It  takes  up  the 
various  essential  points  at  issue,  and  discusses  them  with  great 
( auilour,  clearness,  and  force.  The  necessity  and  credibility  of 
a  Revelation  from  God,  tOL^ether  with  some  of  its  distinguish- 
ing <  h;ira(  leristii  s,  are  admirably  trealeil.  Into  the  question  of 
miracles  it  enters  with  great  fulness  and  pers])icuity.  The  last 
two  parts,  which  are  not  essential  to  Mr.  Smith's  argument,  were 
subsequently  added,  and  treat  of  the  theological  and  cate- 
chetical mode  of  teaching  religion  to  the  young. 


Isf  it  an  arffiiment  or  a  iMesfsfage? 

BY  PRESBYTER. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  province  of  Christian 
apologetics.  It  is  not  even  our  intention,  if  this  were  a  fit  place 
for  attempting  the  task,  to  try  and  determine  precisely  their 
true  relation  to  the  pulpit.  Our  chief  purpose  is  to  bring  out, 
with  as  much  distinctness  as  we  can,  the  idea  of  the  ministry 
as  an  ambassage  from  God  to  man.  Whatever  use  may 
actually  be  made  of  it,  few,  we  think,  would  affirm  that  its 
proper  office  is  to  frame  arguments,  and  to  put  forth  theories 
on  things  touching  the  Gospel.  Ministers  are  a  band  of  mes- 
sengers with  a  solemn,  loving  word  from  "  Him  who  is  in- 
visible." 

With  the  necessary  variations,  the  following  paragraph  might 
be  taken  as  a  description  of  the  reception  which  apologetic 
sermons  and  treatises  have  generally  met  with  from  unbe- 
lievers who  had  to  be  convinced.  "  We  cannot  wonder, 
however,  that  these  apologies  seldom  or  never  produced  their 
desired  effect  on  the  authorities  "  {i.e.  on  the  Roman  Emperors, 
Senate,  and  Governors),  "  for  the  latter  would  hardly  give 
themselves  the  time,  and  still  less  were  they  in  a  suitable  mood 
to  examine  with  calmness  the  arguments  of  these  apologists. 
Even  masterpieces  of  apologetic  art — which  these  productions, 
written  from  the  fulness  of  conviction,  were  certainly  not — 
could,  in  such  a  case,  have  produced  no  effect ;  for  there  was 
no  possible  way  in  which  they  could  recommend  Christianity 
to  Roman  statesmen,  who  regarded  religion  from  a  political 
point  of  view."  *  It  would  be  reckless  and  untrue  to  affirm 
that  our  shelves  of  argumentative  books  have  had  nothing  to 
<io  with  the  conversion  of  some  unbelievers,  and  that  a  certain 
class  of  pulpit  teaching,  which  professedly  aims  at   meeting 
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and  answering  sceptical  objections,  has  never  stopped  a  soul 
from  nishing  into  the  cold  region  of  atheism,  nor  dragged  some 
one  out  of  it :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  who  would  affirm  that 
the  practical  triumphs  of  our  cbborate  arguments  have  been 
numerous  and  satisfactor>*,  worthy  of  the  time  and  thought 
spent  upon  them  ?  Sutler,  Waterland,  and  Paley  are  more 
read  by  believers  than  by  infidels.  Their  books  are  the  gym- 
nasium of  Christian  students,  and  serve  admirably  for  bracing 
the  min«l.  Nfuch  influence  may  also  be  ascribed  to  them  over 
minds  wliich  have  already  embraced  the  faith,  and  which  have 
thus  become  centres  of  Christian  thought  and  life. 

Can  as  much  be  said  for  apologetic  sermons?     Can  a  hiu- 
d  rod  til  part  as  much  be  said  for  sermons  which  are  devoted  to 
I  carl  n,^  in  pieces  oM  ft»rms  of  faith  which  satisfied  our  fathers, 
and  holilin^  them  u{)  to  re | probation  ?  If  the  men  who  most  need 
a  masterly  ilefence  of  Christianity  will  neither  study  nor  buy  the 
book  wiiich  contains  it,  can  we  hope  that  they  will  attend  our 
Christian  temples  to  hear  it  ?     It  may  be  true  that  doubts  and 
(juestions  harass  the  minds  of  many  hearers  of  the  Gospel;  and 
it  may  be  said  that  the  ministry  must  deal  with  them  in  some 
way,  if  not  by  sermons,  then  in  anotlier  way;  but  the  difficulty 
is  to  kriow  what  the  doubts  are.     And  when  they  are  known, 
he  wouUl  be  a  san«j;uine  man.  and  not  one  of  the  wisest,  who 
would  hope  to  dissipate  them  by  a  sermon  of  three-i|uarters 
of  an  hour.     The  dialogue  is  the  ri^^ht  form  for  this  worL 
\'ou  want  «niestion  ami  answer,  statement  and  reply;  above 
all,  you  want  the  direct  contact  of  one  soul  with  another.     It 
is  to  be  feared  —anil  the  fear  is  not  without  foundation — that 
aj)oloij;elic  sermons,  which  are  supposed  to  vindicate  the  Gospel, 
are   sometimes   the   fountain   of  infidelity.     Some   ambitious 
teachers  raise  mt^re  (piestions  than  they  answer  ;  and  this  is 
not  creditable  either  to  their  j»rudence  or  their  understanding. 
Hy  all  means  let  us  have  the  truth  stripped  of  all  the  grave- 
clothes  which  have  been  wound  round  it,  let  us  use  the  results 
of  every  helpful  handmaid  to  it,  let  us  make  verbal  criticism 
and  "  higher  criticism  *'  render  their  aid  ;  but  do  not  let  us 
preach  as  if  the  Gospel  needed  some  forbearance  at  men's 
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hands,  and  as  if  we  had  grave  doubts  whether  it  had  not 
degenerated  into  an  aged  and  crippled  form  of  religion.  So 
long  as  apologetic  sermons  smooth  the  way  to  the  path  of  life, 
they  may  be  part  of  a  competent  man's  work,  but  when  they 
roll  rocks  before  "  the  wicket-gate "  the  sooner  they  are  dis- 
continued the  better.  The  Apostle  Paul  said,  "We  also 
b:lieve,  and  therefore  speak;"  and  faith  is  evermore  the 
preacher's  licence  from  God. 

After  all,  the  minister  is  no  more  than  a  minister — a  servant 
of  Jesus  Christ  first,  and  next  a  servant  of  men  for  Jesus 
Christ's  sake.  He  has  a  message  to  deliver  from  the  King ; 
and  he  has  the  King's  own  word  for  it,  that  in  its  delivery,  not 
in  some  prologue  of  his  conceiving,  lies  the  best  guarantee 
that  it  will  be  accepted.  There  is  a  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
attached  to  the  message,  but  none  to  our  fabrication  of  some 
wonderful  defence  of  its  genuineness.  If  we  are  to  stand  be- 
fore the  citadel  proving  that  the  King  sent  us,  wliile  the  rebel 
within  contends  that  He  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  we  shall 
never  get  our  work  done.  In  the  very  nature  of  him  whom 
we  address  lie  the  elements  of  opposition  to  our  word,  which 
opposition  can  be  conquered  only  through  the  Word.  Too 
often  do  we  see  instances  of  men  who  yield  an  intellectual 
homage  to  the  Gospel,  and  yet  are  enemies  to  it,  who  admit 
its  divinity  and  then  reject  its  authority.  What  they  want  is 
the  message  proclaimed  with  power  from  on  high,  and  not 
argument  piled  upon  argument.  The  direct  agency  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  needed ;  and  it  is  promised  that  He  shall  use 
the  truth  for  convincing  the  world  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and 
of  judgment.  The  sword  of  the  Spirit  is  the  Word  of  God; 
and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  He  will  discard  that  for  one 
of  human  manufacture  and  temi)er.  The  channels  of  Divine 
Grace  are  cut  through  the  innumerable  utterances  of  Scripture ; 
so  that  when  we  use  the  truth,  we  may  expect  grace  to  attend 
it.  Of  course,  we  do  not  mean  that  the  truth  should  be  used 
simply  in  the  letter — though  more  of  the  literal  truth  would 
largely  enrich  some  ministries,  not  in  certain  forms  of  human 
devising,  nor  according  to  the  conclusions  of  certain  schools. 
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1;  1!.  .  •!  !  I  .:  \\\  w^  \\'  ul.  a  tniih  whii  h  li.is  touchcil  and  moxci 
i;a  !...::'■:  :!  ;  :i..»  i:ir.  \\i.i»  li  lu^  LiLinucd  in  his  mind  like  .i 
1:..  ::  I  .:  .;:;!  V  ::u.  \\Ik«  li  lia>  Itccii  to  him  a  revelation.  'I'htn 
ll.c  <  I  I'-'  %  '  •■  -Mu^  lu'w.  I'cxl'*  ^htier  in  the  scnnon  like 
I  III .  .-,  «»!  V  1  Ik-  III. Till  uf  ilic  prciihcr  sels  ihcm  in  nt.-.v 
aii.l  v.-  !  .;.•:  .i  \./a\^.  'I  iic  mere  <  aialn.^tiin^  oi  them  is  somc- 
i . :  1 1 '.  1 1  ' : .  L-  \\r.\\  >  a.  h  !•  tn  e  a  iii  I  l>ea  u  ly  thai  we  seem  to  W 
l.>:i :..:..  :  •  .v  \-'i«  e  iVi-m  l)ea\en. 

I  I  M  '..I  !  .t  pl.ue  u;irr*el\e'.  in  ilic  j">^ition  of  the  onidn.- 
u»  :;■:.:.:'  "i  '.!  .  :ruiii  (»!  lloil,  we  NhouM  easily  see  how  tunea 
a:i  1  .::.  .•.:.!.  niu«  li  of  thai  leai  l.in^  whirh  passes  for  Chris- 
t..i:..  1  ..  >  l.':iiu«l  l»)  a  I):\ine  voive.  and  then  spoke  or 
wi.'i.'  \\\\ .'  ti..  \  i..'."!  luMfil,  iiiiniiitnilv.  in  the  Old  Teslamcrit. 
|.i\i.-  .:    V.  '  \  r::;>  i«>im  (•!  woril^i.  "  Thus  s^iilh   the  L'.ri.* 

iT  -.11  '!..■  N'  ■.\    l\-:.Mii  ::t  \\i:h  thi^.  ** an   apostle  K>i  Je^-s 

(:.:.-!.  1;..  j  i  :i  :ii;ii  iiy  injain  iiuii  j-iii  upon  Ji>nah  after  liis 
I ^ :.:-.■!  vi  L  »  I-'  N;:;t\ili  wa^.  •■  AriNe.  :;•.>  unto  Nineveh,  tha: 
L.:. ..:  (  :'.\.  .:'.  I  pica*  li  u:U<»  il  the  j-rea-  hiii^j  that  1  hid  ihce." 
>->  ;  :■  i-.ii:.l  v..'.>  >:.  I'aiir>  >ei)^e  <.»l'  re>punNil»ility  to  declare 
1;.-  Ill  -.:>:•■.  li;  .t  lie  leli  **  woe  "  was  iMUo  him  "  if  he  preacheii 
!.-■:  il.i-  (.!-;■  i."  'In  pi-»ve  Ills  api»>:le>!iip  mi^hi  he  a  goo-.l 
li..i;^.  wa-^  a  ^ mil  tii:!.^.  hut  I'.e  iliil  il  !•>  novel  means,  *•  The 
>L.il  «i  \\\\\w  .'iu>ile>hip  are  ye  in  tiie  Li)rd*'  '•Truly  the 
s:_;:,s  .-I  ..!i  ..;-":Ie  WLie  wr<.»ii.;ht  ainniv^  you  in  all  patience. 
in  >..-!:-.  ..ii'l  \\«Mi«lir<.  antl  mighty  ileeiU.'  No  matter  what 
was  kii  uiiil.i;!.-.  he  mu>l  "  preat  h  the  preaeliiiii;  *'  whlih  Christ 
]ia«l  <  •»iMi.i!t;e  1  to  him  ;  anil  llie  ^eaN  oi"  his  aposlleship  were 
i^ixeii  .i!ie:»\ai»l-i.  The  s.ilwuion  of  one  m»u1  is  a  heller  proof 
of  the  iliviTi:iy  uf  the  (iospel  than  all  liie  ap<il«\:;elics  that  ever 
Were  |  e:ii;'.il  :  ..n«l  v.i.en  we  he^in  wiih  t>ur  jirnufs  first,  anil 
put  tlietli!-p/i  r.e\t.  we  invert  llie  Divine  ouler  and  are  le:i 
wilh«»al  ilu-  se.il^  ••!   ( 1"  1. 

'1  he  unlt.-r  uf  ii:in^^  at  the  l^e^::■lni^.:,^  wlien  Chri>tianilv  hail 
to  be  I  -^ta'-ili^h'-  1,  iniy  he  safe!)  cipieil  still,  as  the  events  of 
later  Jinu-^  >hi>»v.  The  in: 'Iiiv  hook-i  of  last  eeniurv  on  Chris- 
lian  e\i'Ien<  (js.  were  not  the  salvation  i\{  lin^Hsh  society  from 
tile  pi'Wer  nf  !n::'Ielity.  of  invl\^'«':i,  an-i  of  sensual  indulgences. 
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What  did  the  multitude  care  for  the  enormous  learning  and 
skilful  argumentation  of  Lardner,  or  for  the  close  reasoning  of 
Butler  ?  They  bought  and  sold  ;  they  lived  in  pleasure  in  the 
city ;  they  pursued  their  brutal  sports  in  the  country ;  they 
were  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  religion  as  a  real  power. 
The  flocks  were  scattered  in  every  dangerous  place,  while  the 
clergy  in  frightful  numbers  gambled,  and  raced,  and  hunted. 
The  change  came  when  the  despised  Methodists,  led  by  the 
fiery  Whitefield  and  persistent  Wesley,  attacked  sin  in  every 
place  with  the  direct  word  of  God.  Among  the  common 
people  they  won  their  first  and  great  triumphs.  While  Hume 
tried  to  upset  the  theory  of  miracles,  and  Lardner  confirmefd 
it ;  while  Gibbon  and  Bolingbroke  assailed  the  supernatural 
elements  of  religion,  and  Butler  drew  the  "  Analogy  of  Re- 
ligion to  the  Course  and  Constitution  of  Nature,"  to  show  that 
tlie  acceptance  of  revealed  was  not  more  difficult  than  the 
acceptance  of  natural  religion,  the  great  check  to  godless- 
ness  was  given  by  preaching,  which  called  tens  of  thousands 
together.  We  are  far  from  wishing  to  disparage  the  service 
which  learned  and  profound  writers  did  to  the  cause  of  truth, 
but  nevertheless  the  fact  remains,  that  religion  would  have 
]ierished  out  of  the  land,  had  not  a  few  zealous  men  adopted 
the  apostolical  method  of  simply  declaring  to  any  one  who 
would  heat  them  "  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God/'  They 
went  forth  prepared  to  endure  reproach  and  suffering;  they 
boasted  of  the  foolishness  of  the  cross  ;  they  made  nd  attempt 
to  disarm  critics  and  answer  arguments ;  they  simply  declared 
what  things  they  had  seen  and  heard.  And  '*  God  was-  with 
them,"  and  "  daily  added  to  the  Church  such  as  were  saved." 
Sirepticism  and  profanity  received  their  effectual  rebuke  from 
a  bright  manifestation  of  Christianity  in  its  highest  practical 
forms. 

If  questions  and  doubts  abound  in  the  minds  of  ordinary 
hearers  of  the  Gospel,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  inquire 
whether  they  are  not  created  by  a  limping,  questioning  fashion 
cf  stating  truth.  Modesty  is  the  sister  of  an  assured  faith ;  and 
upon  points  of  real  difficulty  there  may  be  becoming  candour 
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.in<l  !<>rl"  .ir.iiif  c.  while  the  trumpet  still  gives  no  unceiuln 
siiinii  r'  [H  ( i.iij  the  tiling's  of  life  and  death,  the  things  which 
s.W'-  !i.i  -  III.  .umI  the  thinjrs  which  destroy  it.  If  cODgTVg3r.on> 
.11'  '.  >  r\  iikf  ti.eir  lllilli^tL'r«,  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  i^ues* 
ti'ii,  ri_.  !;i^::.iii:iL:  rfinL:re::.iiii)n  has  liecn  trained  bv  a  similar 
mil;:  :ry  I  I  « rr.iif  f.iith,  we  want  a  I  Krlicving  utterance  of  the 
\\.»i.I  '-f  ii'.il.  To  win  men  lo  («>i.  we  must  carry  the  mes- 
M^i-  '  !  ii.'iM  ili.iLMn  wiih  hearts  full  of  its  power  and  love, 
(>:[<ii\«  .  I"  r>;:.i<Iril  that  it  is  tnie,  oiin»clves  trusting  in  ii 
t. .1  f. •  i!  .-tin-  \\w.  IiiNtcad  of  weakening  religion,  though 
ui  t!.  itlv  wtr  h<  ifiiir  it,  by  turning  it  into  a  philosophy,  we 
^l:•.i;.|  I.1..I.-  ih  u  it  i^  pertoily  adaptetl  for  its  mission  to 
;i!!  M- .r.  !.!•  il:  .  j.iiilov»iihers  or  jKMsants.  "The  heart  i^ 
I 'i:!;:::  ii.ly  h. .-!;•-!.  Milt  ihrn'juli  the  reason,  but  through  th-. 
ihi  I  I  :•  »:i.  !•'.  i:i  ■:! .  ••!"  ii;iv«  t  inijireNsi»>ns,  by  the  lestimon;. 
r.i  li  '.  .;:.«!  •■.  ■  !  ■.  \*\  hi-'.'»rv.  bv  ile^«Tiiiii»>n.  Persons  in- 
l!  !  ..■■:.■.■»«•  '.I-  '.1  11-,  l«»'»k>  sili.l-:..'  us  dee*  Is  in:l.imc  u- 
M  ■  r.  I  ■  I  I  '■. .  ■  .:,  ■  iMJ  il'.  ■  "i;*  ».i  .1  'i  >.':ni  :  n ")  nun  will  l-. 
.!  !  ■  ■  I  :  :  .;  •  ••!■  I  I  "1.  *  "  \o  n.li^i«")n  yet  h.i-i  been  .■- 
r-  •:!■.;  I  ■]■.  :■  ^  iir  "f  p'l.I  '  "j'lu".  It  lias  ever  been  suion-- 
III  )  1  .  I'l  I  '.  ■■!  'ri'iM.  1 1  rji\«T  h.is  b-jeii  a  «!e»liii"tion  frvmiwh..: 
v.."  I. -J  ..V.  i"  lii^  (  vt-r  be.  n  .i;i  a^seriJiMi  of  what  we  arc  t.- 
1..  !..v..  It  iii'icV'i  I.vlmI  i:i  ;m  nil*  l.isj.in  ;  it  has  ever  bo-'H  .". 
lu"  I  i".  .1  !.;.''.iy.  ni  .«  \:-:.i;i.  No  Iv'^iNl.Uor  ur. priest  cvc: 
i!i.  i!ii«<!  -'I  fl-.;«  .ii.r.  ■.  it'.ir  :n.>r.il  iia!i:re  l»y  sejenre  i>r  by  ar^'^.- 
M:-  ri'  I  i.ii'-  i»  n  •  ilin'-rcn*  r  lure  between  true  relij^ions  aiu. 
jii  !'i,i!.  ■!.  M.l'^rs  w.is  infirm  ie»l  not  to  reason  from  th. 
('!«•:;: !.iM.  l:ii  to  \Miik  iiiirai  les.  (hri^lianiiy  is  a  histi^ry. 
.-.j-ji.  II  .:■  imI  .i:..1  .iliit  .  t  h  enie  :  it  le'.l  i  us  what  its  Author  is 
li\  Il  hiiL-  11^  V. Ii.ii  lb-  h.is  4 lone.'  'I* 

'i  h«-  iiiim-'-i  il-!--  tl'»'i!ient  author  jii^t  <|U«ited  suirgests  the 
c;t;.-sti..n.  W'hv  II  :>  tl  f  Hi.^li  Chunh  S  hoi^l  trained  so  much 
;.'r''i!!i.l.  \\li:ii'  I-.\.iPLjt.-![«  al  lea*  hini^  is  ^ai^l  lo  have  lost  ^Tound? 
Mil*  h.  uti  kV  \v  ♦.  ni;iy  1  e  r.itril  iilni  to  ihc  love  of  j  cnij)  aro 
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ritual  which  is  innate  in  many  natures ;  much  to  the  simple 
energy  and  zeal  with  which  the  ritualists  have  pressed  forward 
their  views  and  their  work;  and  much  to  their  undoubted  devo- 
tion to  many  aspects  of  Christian  life  and  duty  which  others 
have  overlooked.  But,  if  some  witnesses  be  true,  they  must 
also  be  credited  with  having  spoken  their  message  as  a  message, 
as  a  word  which  had  been  put  into  their  heart  and  mouth,  and 
which  they  felt  themselves  bound  to  deliver  in  the  name  of 
Him  who  liveth  for  ever  and  ever.  They  have  spoken  of  a 
Saviour,  rather  than  of  a  method  of  salvation.  They  have 
preached  the  gospels  over  again,  and  touched  therewith  the  sin 
and  sorrow  and  weakness  of  men.  They  have  kept  the  truth 
in  its  concrete  and  living  form  before  the  mind,  and  have 
eschewed  the  danger  of  the  Evangelical  School,  in  Church  and 
Dissent,  of  preaching  things  rather  than  a  Person  in  whom  all 
holy  gifts  abide. 

When  we  go  with  the  message  of  God,  there  is  sufficient  in 
it  to  employ  our  highest  powers  of  judgment  and  utterance. 
We  have  the  best  of  weapons  for  an  assault  upon  the  strong- 
holds of  Satan.  We  still  can  reason,  and  as  no  moralist  can 
do ;  but  it  is  "  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment." 
Ours  it  is,  to  appeal  to  the  highest  authority  as  well  as  to  the 
inner  law,  thus  making  voice  answer  to  voice ;  to  hold  out  the 
purest  motives;  to  constrain  by  the  tenderest  love;  to  awe 
by  the  most  solemn  references  to  the  future.  We  can  reason 
about  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  that  though  they  be  as  scarlet, 
yet  shall  they  be  as  white  as  snow ;  that  though  they  be  red 
like  crimson,  yet  shall  they  be  as  wool.  We  stand  upon  our 
offer  of  pardon  from  God ;  we  declare  the  efficacy  of  the 
Saviour's  death  and  the  power  of  His  resurrection  and  inter- 
cession ;  we  contrast  the  blessedness  of  him  who  yields  to  the 
Divine  mercy  with  the  misery  and  danger  of  him  who  will  not 
come  and  be  at  peace.  We  can  examine  all  possible  or  sup- 
posable  methods  of  escape  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  place 
them  by  the  side  of  God's  method,  to  show  their  inferiority  and 
thus  their  practical  worthlcssness.  Within  the  message  which  we 
carry,  there  is  ample  material  to  furnish  any  number  of  reason- 
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alilc  scnnoiis,  witlijiit  our  ha\iiig  recourse  cither  to  philosophy 
\^r  \»:^^:u^\n■\^\\\\n^^^\^\\\\  I'jion  tHc  foundatioii  of  our  message 
wc  can  base  arj^Miinciits  tliarjicil  wiih  belief,  not  doubt ;  there 
is  aUo  rouin  tor  a|»|ical>«  ami  remonstrances,  and  lamentations, 
and  rejoicing-.  ;  bm  in  e\cry  funn  adopted  there  must  be  the 
ni;;s?*aL;e— there  nuisi  be  the  truth  which  Ciod  has  spoken  to 
man.  Men  miir>t  never  be  iierniittetl  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  our  wonl,  nor  our  argument,  nor  our  plea;  God 
is  behind  all,  and  with  Him  they  have  to  do. 

Let  us  jilace  this  Mibje<  t  in  the  light  of  the  facts  of  life,  of 
the  facts  of  the  Ciospel,  and  of  the  tender  earnest  heart  of  a 
minister  who  is  lull  of  the  liijly  (jhost  and  of  faith. 

Under  the  burden  ami  torment  of  sin,  are  not  men  longing 
for  something;  more  than  tlainly  sentiments  or  subtle  arguments 
upon  some  phase  ot"  tlieolo^y  or  j>hilosophy  ?  Are  they  not 
longing  for  everlasting  iriilii,  whii  h  shall  not  pass  away,  though 
heaven  and  earlii  j)asi  away  ?  Instead  of  the  re:»tless  atmo- 
sphere of  question  and  doubt,  do  they  not  sigh  for  the  ''c]uiet 
resting  places  '  of  faith,  where  Ie>us  is  *' as  the  >hadow  of  a 
great  rock  in  a  weary  land  '  ?  ( )ur  fancied  settlement  of  all  diffi- 
culties, coupled  with  the  weak  hoKl  upon  real  truth  which  pain- 
fully distinguishes  Kvangelical  Christians,  may  have  a  good  deal 
more  to  do  with  the  rush  to  Romanism  than  we  sus^K'ct.  At 
any  rate  repose  and  security  are  preferable  to  irksome  doubt. 
And  *' faith  comcili  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  Word  of 
Cjod.'*  The  weary  and  heavy  laden  want  to  hear  the  invitation 
to  come  to  Jesus,  ami  take  His  yoke  upon  them.  Here  is  the 
promise  of  His  grace,  which  we  must  publish  to  ever)*  soul,  if 
we  would  be  free  from  the  reproach  and  condemnation  of 
unfaithfulness,  and  if  we  would  see  the  glorious  and  happy 
elfects  of  the  Ciosijel  in  those  who  hear  it.  The  great  relief 
for  a  sinner  burdened  with  sin,  are  the  simple  statements  of 
Scripture,  to  which  nothing  can  be  added.  The  stor)-  told  of 
JJishop  Butler  is  beautifully  illustrative  of  this  fact ;  for  if  any 
(;ne  could  have  found  out  the  philosophical  basis  of  faith,  if 
such  a  thing  exists,  surely  he  was  the  man ;  and  if  any  one 
could  have  found  rest  on  such  a  basis,  supposing  it  to  be  a 
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reality,  surely  again  he  was  the  man,  because  his  temper  was 
calm,  and  his  habit  of  thought  close  and  searching ;  yet  it  is 
said  that  his  death-bed  was  at  first  darkened  with  fear.  He 
called  his  chaplain  to  his  side  and  said,  "Though  I  have 
endeavoured  to  avoid  sin  and  to  please  God  to  the  utmost  of 
my  power,  yet,  from  the  consciousness  of  perpetual  infirmities, 
I  am  still  afraid  to  die."  "  My  lord,"  said  the  chaplain,  "  you 
have  forgotten  that  Jesus  Christ  is  a  Saviour."  "  True,"  was 
the  answer,  "  but  how  shall  I  know  that  He  is  a  Saviour  for 
me?"  "  My  lord,  it  is  written,  *  Him  that  cometh  to  me,  I 
will  in  no  wise  cast  out'"  "  True,"  said  the  bishop,  "and  I 
am  surprised  that,  though  I  have  read  that  Scripture  a  thousand 
times  over,  I  never  felt  its  virtue  till  this  moment ;  and  now  I 
die  happy."  It  is  always  so  ;  the  foundation  of  faith  and  hope 
is  not  an  argument,  nor  a  theological  view,  but  something  that 
is  written. 

If  anything  can  be  added  to  the  force  of  the  consideration 
which  is  drawn  from  human  sin,  why  we  should  have  a  message, 
it  may  be  found  in  those  solemn  facts  of  human  experience 
which  make  kings  and  serv^ant-maids  the  same — in  death  and 
the  fear  which  it  inspires,  in  the  judgment  to  come,  and  in  the 
dooms  which  lie  beyond  it.  When  the  future  is  realised  in  its 
solemn  meaning,  when  the  soul  is  alive  to  what  is  to  come,  in 
vain  do  we  try  to  hush  its  fears  and  charm  away  its  terrors, 
until  the  sure  word  of  God  is  spoken,  and  spoken  by  those  who 
are  themselves  at  peace  through  it.  And  among  the  troubled 
and  perplexed  who  seek  the  house  of  God,  where  one  is  the 
victim  of  mental  perplexity  which  needs  separate  and  skilful 
handling,  a  hundred,  perhaps  a  thousand,  are  crying  for  some 
word  of  God  which  may  rescue  them  from  spiritual  perplexity. 
Or,  if  they  be  indifferent,  yet  the  law  of  their  nature  is  on  our 
hide  when  we  seek  to  awaken  their  attention  and  feeling. 

There  is  much  need,  even  for  the  sake  of  Christians, 
to  give  a  clear  and  glorious  exhibition  of  the  fulness 
of  the  Gospel  to  meet  all  our  need.  Too  many  who 
truly  believe  cannot  do  more  than  say  that  they  hope 
they    are     Christians;  neither    candour    nor    faith    will    let 
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tlu-m  •^1)  fiirihor.     To  this  tottering  faith  is  to  be  ascribed  a 
j<)\lcss  R-li^ioMs  life,  a  ronstmincd  obedience,  and  a  stinted 
scrviii*.     Sih  li  (MiriNtians  .ire  like  flowers  nipped  by  a  noith 
\i  iiul.     Tiicy  li.ivc  no  frcNliness  of  beauty,  and  none  can  see 
in  them  the  univ^c  of  the  f^lory  of  Jesus.     For  their  sakcs, 
thcrefnre.  we   w.iiu  ;i  deep  rich  flow  of  the  v^'ater  of  life  In 
tlie  iiiiiiiNtry.     It  is  a  sad  re{ironch  both  to  pastors  and  people, 
\v!ien  the  (ios]k1  otTers  us.  through  faith,  joy  unspeakable  and 
full  of  ^lory,  t!int  we  are  in  desponding  gloom  Ave  da)'s  out  of 
sevi-n  ;  when  it  assures  us  we  may  have  the  love  of  God  she«i 
alipLuI  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost  given  unto  us,  that  we 
h.mlly  fiv!  a  drop  of  it  in  our  dry  wells  ;  when  it  promises  us 
a  I  onqiu'si  over  ^v\(  rin<l  the  world  and  the  devil,  that  we  live 
\\kc  nu-n  in  ( li.iins  ;   wiien  it  announces,  amid  the  songs  of 
an::^"U  Awl  the  rr'o;«  in^^'s  of  the  disciples  in  Jerusalem,  t-ie 
ir^'irrti  lion  ;i!i'l  .i^,  tnxi,,ii  of  our  I/jrd,  that  we  continue  to 
111  '  :rn  .i^  if  J.  -  is  -till  >lcpt  in  Joseph's  tomb.      Startling  an^i 
h  Linlon;  ii  miy  It.  in  contrast  l))e  wide  dift'erence  which  there 
t  lO   r. iiii;jiHi!y    i>   1  >_ I w ion   ( onventional    Christian    life   anil 
ii-;  »;.iiiiy  .in.l  iIk-  i'\.ini;"I'.'  of  tlie  llt^ly  ( )ne  :  but  it  is  equally 
^  )  ii>  luntri^i  ill/  mv,i-.'.iri.'s  of  grate  in  Jesus  and  the  enjoy- 
MuiU    «>f  ilicni  l<y    His   pi'ople.     The    heirs   of  unsearchable 
iMhi>  live  as  if  ihey  were  bankrupt.     The  children  of  light 
in«l  libcriv  dwtll  i:i  dirk  plaies.    Tlje  sons  of  God  dare  hardU' 
•  all  lliin  l'a:h«.T.     ('nwl's  kin^s  and  |>riests  cannot  say,   '' \Vc 
s!;  .II  li.i\c  b^'Mni-i';  in  tlie  day  of  jiidv;nienl."     What  wonder 
tliiii  til. It   I'le   ••fniiis  of  rij^hieoiisness.  which  are  by  Christ 
Jv.-^i!'-."  .s'lo'iM  br  s  )  p.v^r  and  slirivelletl  when  the  branches 
-)f  I'n-  X'inv.*  re».v  iw  so  litilo  nourishment  from  the  Vine,  and 
rei  c!ve  il  ni>l.  beiansc  ilu-v  hardlvknow  what  is  there  for  them. 
To  Io.)k  at  the  ^Ille^ll.>n  of  argument  rrrsus  message  in  the 
li,j.lit  of  ilie  (iON[tel   itseh*    it   seems    impossible  to  avoid   the 
TtMif  hi^ion,  thai   the  first  duty  of  pre.ichers  is  to  deliver  all 
their  me>>a-;o--  is  lo  i>e  careful  in  the  first  i)la(e about  the  main 
subjects  of  it,  and  then  to  till  in  all  its  parts  with  the  loving 
care  of  faiihful  servanis.     We  contend  that  none  of  the  Wonl 
sr.u'ild  be  overlooked  ;  tliat   t'ulelity  forbids  the  picking  and 
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choosing  of  schools  of  theology ;  and  that  the  only  way  to 
niake  a  perfect  Christian  is  to  show  him  a  perfect  Christ  The 
talk  about  further  developments  of  truth,  the  outgrowing  of  the 
Gospel  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles  by  some  new  Gospel  oi 
a  marvellously  ethereal  nature  and  of  perfect  adaptation  to 
our  times,  is  due  to  an  imperfect,  if  not  altogether  false, 
understanding  of  the  Gospel  as  it  is.  Were  it  better  known  in 
its  deepest  treasures,  in  its  sublimest  aspects,  and  in  its  most 
gracious  influences  over  the  soul,  we  should  betake  ourselves 
to  the  work  of  honouring  it  by  studying  to  ''  search  it  out  unto 
perfection." 

And  further:  where  the  heart  of  the  preacher  has  been 
deeply  moved  by  the  love  of  Jesus,  and  is  full  of  tender 
sympathy  with  men,  the  natural  form  into  which  he  must 
throw  his  words  is  that  of  a  message.  The  most  perfect  con- 
dition of  soul  for  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  is  in  harmony 
with  the  nature  of  the  Gospel  itself  as  the  word  of  the  living 
God.  Something  has  been  found  out  concerning  subjects  of 
infinite  moment,  and  the  immediate  wish  is  to  go  and  tell  it. 
It  is  felt  to  be  a  truer  and  higher  service  humbly  to  repeat 
truth,  than  to  weave  sentiments  for  its  dress  or  to  forge  argu- 
ments for  its  defence.  It  is  instinctively  seen  that  the  best  hope 
of  the  Gospel  lies  in  using  it  as  an  aggressive  power.  "  The 
Reformed  Pastor,"  as*  ardent  Richard  Baxter  calls  the  preacher 
who  is  fully  sensible  of  his  responsibility  and  his  privilege,  per- 
suades men  as  in  God's  stead,  with  an  earnestness  and  power 
which  do  something  to  express  the  Divine  unwillingness  for  any 
soul  to  perish. 
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1  .  ;    .L  r-  :■:  .:'i.  '  1  ■  in»!  -i^'iLii'ii  .ml  f.ul  o(  ihc  present  «1.iv.  t 
^    Mil-  w!.'  T' «  r.'M  t''.iii'.-  I\is  .irnon::  the  foreiiuwt  <.iihi\.i:»r 
-i:.!Vi-    lu\.'  «"-'ilv  .r.'»vvcil  iheir  ili>l>e!iet'   in   the   itrnir 
.'1  1   i::*ii  .11  \  ntiTiMr.      Tliev  tell   us  ih.il  thev  h.ive  c  .irt-?".; 
-•  ;il:r.l  I'm-  i  .■'i-:. ■.:::■»:•.  .i:i  1  emii-'niy  of  the  ni.iteri.il  i::y\i'r 

-■:::i:n.r.  .i".!  ::in.  .:!i-l  w::-,trr  nMuM  anil  heat,  rain  an^l  >nt 
u.M  !  .:P.  1  I.  :ii[' ■i.  ilniiiLr  .in- 1  liL^hinini^  - -nt'  life  and  iZT'j-*\- 
^-ii  Nil-  ->  .i!i«!  !i.  :i;!i.  il. .  .i\  .«:!«l  ileath — nf  the  chemical  a:r 
•.:.-i  v.!.:i:i  1-  il  t  ■j.t'.iT  n  .:nj  in.Uerial  s:ili>tanees.  and  I 
1  .:!'.:  :!.\  I.  ■  !!  :i:  '■■-A.r  «'f  «.:!UT^-  of  I'le  r'j;;iilar  and  stc.i 
%   ■  ;!««■■-  ill"  :i.'    !■!»:•.  'i.-rv    ::i-l  .i^iral  wurliU — t»f  the  diNtrii'i::. 

•  :   till  -"  ::iV'  i:.».:r  rv^;-;  <  i;\r  ^v^k-nis-    of  the  coniliina-.iun 
:' '■   1.!::.T  ;•.:"  "n."  j' I'l'l  .iv.'l  h.irin.»:iii»-.i';   wliole-— and  sl: 
! '.'■     ..ri.-  r--.  ■:!  ■'.'■•i   '■'»  f;\il  .md  ii:i.'.l!i;r.i!'le  laws:  anil  i;., 

•  -:^•^  ■  ,-;-:;:I\.  :!  wi-'.'.d  I'l-  '.•/T^.-.i^t'M.il'lc  t»>  expert  that  pravc 
■  ■: -ikd  fir  ri  1  ■  f  i:^  r.;--^  i-f  ^i  kiK-^N  or  anv  human  exi^cn 
\.!.5tL\er.  j'li-.  ■'«■  '^r  |-:'I:'.  \\«i'.;id  be  <'f  any  avail,  sim'e  i 
..:•  -A-ri:'.-.  I'f  i\.:.\  w.-i  !d   ::i\'il\c  inierUTc!!' c  with  ami  dc|s 

I  Ir:n '.'.  .1  ^\  :■  ti  I  i:i  i'..'  /■  '/■.■.■.;'/.'■.  /ut/i,\'*  refers  to  iTavi 

-■■   tedlv  <■'!.  ■<  ij   fir  :!i'-    l".;i,:!i-»!i  ^')verei.:nN,  noMlity,  anil  \k 

«^  III-  in  lii  ::i  Mifh  e.     f»7  w  'liin.^  "ff  >irk!'.L'ss,  lunacy,  and  dca 

«lr'>.:_:it.  Mi'.iyn.  fir--,   .nd  r.r.irdcr     and   f  »r  numero-js  oil: 

'    vj-;.    -a>  ;i;-;i.M\-:.''.;    ;ii\::i«:  ha-1    l:::!e  «"r   no   eflicary.      Ai 

lr-if'.'--iir    T. :i-ir.I.   in    i!:s.'    (.*  ■.■/.■v.'*  /.vr   AVr/tV*',    Ivilv.  iS: 

:.;ri>d'H\--,  a    "l. •■::■■:    !:.»::»    a    l-'i;end"   pi«»|'0."»in^   to   !e>t  t' 

i"fi(a<v  nf  iir.-vcr    I.v   i:i  t:'!  !:ir^^   l.vi)   di>.!iiirt   sick    wards 

)t:i  of  wliii  il  il.-;  ;..l^^.■nl^  slmalil  l-c  e-iually  sufferini:  fr«':n  t 

--  :nc  d:-ca^-.-  ;  :i  I  li.vj   ixiiilv   tl'.c  >.i::'ie  niedii-al  ireaimci 
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the  only  difference  between  them  being  that  the  one  should  be 
prayed  for,  and  the  other  not. 

This  long  induction  of  phenomena,  and  the  reasonings  and 
insinuations  founded  upon  them,  would  seem  to  imply  that  tlie 
more  we  know  of  God's  works,  the  more  thoroughly  we  inves- 
tigate them  and  penetrate  the  substances  of  which  they  consist, 
the  powers  with  which  they  are  endowed,  and    the  laws  by 
which  they  are  governed,  the  less  need  is  found  of  God's 
caring  for  them,  and  the  more  intelligently  do  we  judge  and 
act  in  concluding  that  He  leaves  them  to  perform  their  func- 
tions and  to  work  out  their  ends  by  virtue  of  the  powers  which 
He  has  lodged  in  them,  and  that  we  may  cease  to  regard  Him 
as  taking  any  further  concern  in  them.     But  let  us  try  to  have 
a  just  conception  of  the  things  here  referred  to.     What  is  the 
material  universe,  or  all  nature,  but  the  sum  of  God's  works  ? 
And  what  are  the  powers  and  laws  ascribed  to  them,  but  the 
methods  in  which  God  is  pleased  to  act  ?     They  have  no  in- 
herent and   independent   energy.     They   are   sustained   and 
actuated  every  moment  by  Him  who  is  the  source  of  all  life 
and  activity.     They  are  not  personalities,  but  modes  in  which 
He  is  pleased  to  put  forth  His  all-pervading  energy.     He  can 
modify  or  suspend  them  at  pleasure  ;  and  were  He  to  >\'ith- 
draw  His  sovereign  influence,  all  the  phenomena  of  nature 
would   come  to  a  stand,  or  rather  vanish,  and  all  the  laws 
which  they  seem  to  indicate  be  annihilated.     The  legitimate 
conclusions  of  scientific  investigation  do  not  remove  God  to  a 
distance  from  His  works,  but  show  how  near  to  us  He  is  in  the 
ever-deepening  phases  which  they  assume.     All  the  researches 
of  geology  into  the  constitution  and  changes  of  the  earth  and 
its  extinct  forms  of  life,  all  the  wonders  of  astronomy  in  the 
vast  worlds  and  measureless  spaces  of  the  heavens,  all  the 
disclosures  of  the  microscope  of  life  within  life,  down  to  the 
merest  atom,  are  so  many  witnesses  to  the  universal  presence 
of  an  omnipotent   intelligence   and  agency,  and  that   every 
particle  of  matter  and  every  breath  of  air  and  every  slightest 
motion  of  the  tiniest  organism  are  perpetually  at  God's  control 
and  disposal ;  so  that  what  are  conceived  to  be  the  inviolable 
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I  iki-s  (if  nature  can  be  no  hindrance  to  His  answering  prayet 
Ills  ali^olutc  antl  divine  mastery  o{  them  ensures  the  ntmoa 
freedom  in  liNtcninj;  to  it,  without  any  shock  or  puzzle  to  the 
iindcrstaiiding  of  His  short-sighted  creature,  man. 

lint  arc  uc  nut  justified  in  suspecting  that,  if  the  objectois 
ti)  prayer  would  si>eak  out,  they  would  say  that  in  what  b 
i  ailed  the  economy  of  (tod*s  works,  but  more  properly  the 
varietl  yun.  e>se:t  of  nature,  there  is  nothing  above  nature,  and 
tliat  there  In  no  need  of  the  supernatural  to  account  for  either 
the  tlri^ln  «»r  the  pro^jressive  operations  of  nature?  They  are 
lln<(Ui^till^al>Iy  very  sparing  of  any  utterance  which  would 
iMdi<  .lU-  their  l>eliel  either  in  Goil's  original  creation,  or  in  His 
u-al  and  active  superintendence  of  all  things. 

liut.  if  si>.  lidvv  do  their,  views  tend  to  strip  the  whole 
u:iiv(r>e  oi  is  i;K<rv.  and  to  surrender  it  to  the  domination  of 
I  li.in<  i"  ur  l.iu-!  Above  all.  how  do  they  dwarf  and  im{)overish 
iiian,  and  heroave  himnf  his  lofiiest  aspirations  !  The  universe 
i»r  ni.itfri.il  thiii.;:s.  a^  shadowin^^  forth  the  power,  wisdom,  and 
;;.nMliirss  of  tluir  Author — as  governed  by  His  providence  and 
imonjpli^liin.i:  I^i^  j»urposes.  i^  a  si.- en  e  of  beauty  and  grandeur, 
.;nd  ]>ro(  I.i-.iM>  a  l)i\ine  and  aitive  intelligence.  And  man,  as 
i.uional  and  ai <  oiinlahlo,  lapaMe  of  knowing  and  obeying  his 
MakiT,  and  cK  alined  to  an  inunortality  noble  and  blessed  in 
ilic  ilr-rcc  in  whit  h  He  shall  have  virtuously  complied  with 
I  lis  Malvi  r'>  will,  is  worthy  to  be  the  head  and  consummation 
iif  all  (iod  s  inferior  works.  lUit  both  are  degraded  when  the 
tie  is  snappol  whieh  binds  tlieni  to  the  throne  of  an  all-wise 
.:Md  iKiuturnt  Creator.  His  i>rcsence,  care,  and  ins|>ection 
u.ve  to  tliem  a  profound  and  solemn  interest,  and  a  surpassing 
Lislir  and  si,uiiilii  am  e. 

liut  on  wliat  riiit>nal  groinuls  c  an  it  be  pleaded,  either  that 
the  uni\cr>e  i>  dL>iitiile  of  a  Maker  and  Ruler,  or  that,  grant- 
ing (lotl  s  being  and  governmcni,  all  earthly  and  human  affairs 
are  so  nianaj;e«.l  as  to  rentier  tlie  idea  of  His  interference  in 
answer  to  prayer  vain  anil  fanatical  ? 

Su]>posc  that  we  were  fi>r  a  moment  to  concede  to  these 
devotees  of  science  that,  as  is  conceived  by  some  of  them,  the 
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universe  sprang  from  some  vague  primordial  elements,  which, 
by  a  long  succession  of  changes,  each  more  advanced  than  the 
preceding  one,  gradually  evolved  themselves  into  the  shapes, 
and  hues,  and  motions,  and  manifold  and  interesting  forms  of 
life  now  beheld,  and  have  for  ages  perpetuated  themselves  by 
their  own  spontaneous  action— can  they  mention,  can  they 
conceive  of,  any  one  thing  which  they  certainly  know  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  itself,  or  to  have  continued  to  be  by  virtue 
of  its  inherent  and  original  power?  They  cannot  And, 
moreover,  supposing  that  the  endless  forms  of  created  existence 
l>ossessed  this  ability  of  self-perpetuation,  would  it  not  bespeak 
amazing  skill  and  power  in  the  great  First  Cause,  rendering  Him 
the  more  to  be  revered  and  worshipped,  and  not  the  less,  than 
if  they  had  required,  as  it  were,  ever-repeated  infusions  of  life- 
giving  energy  ? 

Or,  do  they  think  that  what  they  call  the  laws  of  nature,  but 
which,  we  must  repeat,  are  simply  the  methods  in  which  God 
is  pleased  to  act,  are  really  so  fixed  and  unalterable  as  to 
render  superstitious  and  absurd  the  expectation  ^of  His  deviat- 
ing from  them  in  answer  to  prayer  ?  What  evidence  have  they 
that  He  never  has  deviated  from  them  ?  How  small  a  portion 
of  God*s  ways,  or  of  the  operations  of  nature,  have  come  under 
their  notice.  Our  world  is  but  a  speck  in  comparison  with  the 
rest  of  the  universe,  and  yet  how  little  of  even  its  surface,  and 
especially  of  its  inner  materials,  have  been  submitted  to  scien- 
tific observation  and  experiment ;  so  that  it  would  be  rash  to 
speak  otherwise  than  diffidently  of  the  laws  pervading  the 
whole.  That  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow,  that  eclipses  of  it 
will  occur  at  calculable  periods,  that  certain  bodies  will  retain 
their  chemical  affinities,  that  substances  of  greater  specific 
gravity  than  water  will  sink,  and  others  of  less  will  float  in  it, 
that  the  qualities  of  some  are  of  adverse  and  fatal  tendency  to 
human  life,  and  that  the  grand  principle  of  gravitation  by  which 
the  component  parts  of  every  system  cleave  to  their  common 
centre,  and  all  systems  rest  on  their  own,  has  and  will  continue 
to  have  sway  throughout  the  universe  of  matter,  are  general 
truths  which  all  may  acquiesce  in ;  but  that  these  have  never 
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'"j^.ri  ■»  ■  ■• :  \  \  -  !i  !.  Ill  >  ;.•":•  iiion  as  would  consist  with  ih-_* 
:i>v\'.  r.-  ^'    :"  ;  r     cr.  .^  .\!.aT  r.o  •  autioui  and  philosophic  mind 

-ii'  \..* .  .. 

<  *r.  .:'        .-.  A  •":   a',  rii  »c  .ire  ars^iiinj;  deterred  from  ac 

■wii  'M  !  ■'.  -  <  •  :  .1^  :':.■-•  Htirvr  Mftinvor  hv  the  consideration 
:i\i:  H.  \^!.-'  >  -:;;■-«.-'!  :••  iMri-know,  or  to  have  proiicter- 
11;::.^  1 1.  ...1  !  ::.  ir.  r.^L-!.'.^  .nil  all  the  | -rot  esses  of  nature  from 
\\vz  :•»■:..•-..  •..n:.'-:  i:.  kc  iht-m  l^cnd  to  the  wishes  and 
; '  :;::  •■."  :  :.-  :;.  rti!^?  Av.  I  yet  ihi-i  consideration  is  pncii- 
I  .i'.ly  «i.-rij.r:l  ;\  ti-.i-rn-.-ivos  ;ind  others  in  various  ways 
f  \  I  :y  '1  y .  \ ■■:  a  . i : i *:  i :..':.- ^-  this  s\\\ •{ )L»setl  j iredetermi nation 
I'l"  :!.c  t  •  Ti-.  ■:!  I'.L-  iii.-.'./'i  .mil  fortunes  and  enteq»riscs  ot 
xw'zw,  ivj:y  :  r-j-:!  \\r..»  w^-  I'.-i  jirc^cn'e  his  life  ami  health,  the 
I'lriiKr  -.x  .■  -A  ■,:  -. .  ::i-  _.m  .1  an«I  ]ilentiful  croj)s.  the  trader 
\\\y.\  .'.:.- 1  ::.  :•  ..  ■■.  'a!.i'  w-  .:!  i  rc.ili/c  r:«  h  pains,  the  sailor  who 
w !>■..!!  v.:"'  !y  >•  ■. r  :.  -.  \l^-i  '.  to  '•-•nK-  distant  port,  the  aspirant 
.:":•■:  :"»:.. i.  ,.:  :  j  -wlt  "t'  i.\rry  cl.i-^.  however  strict  a  predcs- 
tir',  .r;.;Ti  t  !<  1;  ir.-y  1  ;-.  I;. ::."►;  ;i  ri_:l.!  to  use  all  the  means  t'»r 
a*  I  "I r. ;  ". > ; i  : '. J  t ' il- : r  ri  - ; -j -  * i \ c  ul > kc t s  wh ich  j ►nidence  and 
L\j'tr:c:.<  c  «i!t  :.•.:».■.  (i-Mi^  t.  in.knf«wludi:c  and  ]»redetcrmina- 
!i«)n  a:ul  iii;:."n  :Vcl-  l*-.i'-:^:'.i  and  n^«;n«  v  are  never  allowed  to 
<  I.!-*!!  ;r.  «  ri!;:.  r\  .Mi'.irs.  r.«»r  sh.y.ild  l.ic  tonccivcd  of  as  doing 
•*•)  in  ti'.f  in.;:*t.T  «-!"  l-iyi  r. 

Hr,  t!i»  il.cy  -.i\  ill  a  I  \W\  I  ill  to  slx-  that  kin^js  and  princes 
i!:'l  >iati.--:r.Ln,  .i;i'i  «-:1at  i''.:Mii-  men.  for  whom  ]trayer  i« 
tl  li'.irLi.l  t«)  be  ^t.it'.'llv  (It'  Tol.  have  anv  ad' an  ai^e  over  those 
l"'»r  \\]i«..m  no  >i;t  li  ;  r.jyrr  :>  .ipj-ointcd  :  that  tlicir  lives  are  not 
li/iiL^LT  »nd  hcaiil.irr.  ii'>r  iiKir  (haratters  more  virtuous  and 
«. icv.ulmI,  \\\\\\  those  •  r  I'n.c  i^ciiLTaliiy  ot'  nun.  He  it  so.  Bui 
let  it  lie  ( "roiflered.  t'lr^t.  li-.at  it  i>  otilv  the  praver  of  the  heart 
\\\\\i\\  can  l»e  e\je<  ti'l  to  .:va:l  with  (ioil,  and  that  the  i)rayers 
.M'ltdiiitvil  j.y  auth»>rity  ar-  r.Miir.y  of  the  most  pert'unctory 
k;inl  ;  -eiondiy.  that  the  tern] ■lati- n)-; 'jf  the  personages  referred 
t'>  are  jjj*  uli.irly  L;r«.at,  an«.l  lliat.  therefore,  if  in  virtue  and 
length  ot'  d;ivs  thrv  do  not  l.iU  IkIow  the  avera::e  of  men,  we 
!iave  rea.si»n  ic;  he  thanklVJ  il.at.  with  j»rayers  deficient  in  moral 
earneslne.^^,  tlvy  have  iiut   ■':i:"-. Ted  more  frrni  the  corrupting 
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influences  of  rank,  wealth,  and  power,  of  obsequiousness  and 
flattery. 

Or,  do  they  allege  that  they  have  never  known  any  instance 
of  prayer  availing  against  the  established  course  of  the  physical 
world  ?  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  they  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  sincere  and 
heartfelt  prayer,  or  very  observant  of  its  effects  as  practised  by 
others.  But  the  number  is  great  from  whose  minds  it  would 
be  impossible  to  dislodge  the  conviction  that  they  had  ex- 
perienced many  such  instances.  And  even  the  objectors  must 
admit  that  they  have  at  various  times  met  mth  cases  of 
recovery  from  disease  so  utterly  unanticipated,  of  hair-breadth 
escapes  from  peril  so  imminent,  and  of  atmospheric  changes  so 
sudden  and  surprising,  as  to  have  confounded  all  their  ex- 
pectations formed  on  natural  or  scientific  grounds.  And  how 
can  they  reasonably  affirm  that  such  cases  were  in  no  sense  or 
degree  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  prayer? 

And  as  to  the  plan  of  testing  the  efficacy  of  prayer  suggested 
by  Professor  Tyndall's  friend,  even  if  it  were  not  an  irreverent 
tempting  of  God,  it  is  beset  with  insurmountable  difficulties. 
For  what  professional  insight  and  skill  could  infallibly  decide 
that  the  patients  in  both  wards  were  precisely  afflicted  with  the 
same  malady,  and  of  exactly  the  same  constitutional  tempera- 
ment?— or  who  could  ensure  that  the  i)rayers  offered  for 
recovery  in  the  privileged  ward  should  possess  the  requisite 
spiritual  qualities? — or  who  could  pronounce  that  any  cases  of 
recovery  in  the  unprivileged  ward  were  not  owing  to  prayers 
breathed  from  the  heart  by  some  unknown  suppliant  ? 

But  it  is  vain  for  science  to  argue  against  the  demands  of 
man's  unsophisticated  moral  nature.  Men  have  prayed,  do  pray, 
and  doubtless  will  continue  to  pray,  from  a  sense  of  weakness 
and  dependence  on  some  mysterious  Power  above  them,  and 
from  irrepressible  yearnings  for  help  which  that  Power  alone 
can  supply  in  times  of  suffering  and  calamity.  If  we  survey 
the  several  religions  which  have  sprung  up  in  the  world,  from 
the  rudest  to  the  most  cultivated  forms  of  human  society,  we 

6nd  in  all  the  idea,  however  vaguely  or  variously  conceived, 

« 

L 
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that  there  is  a  Power  to  be  invoked  by  prayer,  and  that  not 
Tainly;  nor  are  those  portions  of  mankind  to  be  excepted  from 
this  remark, — as  the  Stoics  and  the  disciples  of  Mahomet, — 
whose  views  of  Divine  predestination  have  made  a  near  approach 
to  fataiism.  Man,  consciously  weak  and  sinful,  and  oppressed 
with  woes  and  apprehensions,  or  allured  to  enterprises  under 
and  in  which  he  felt  his  need  of  a  support  stronger  than  his 
own,  has  everywhere  given  evidence  of  the  sentinient  that  he 
must  appeal  to  the  Divine  Helper  by  praj-er,  until,  indeed, 
either  his  crimes  or  some  musings  on  the  incomprehensible- 
ness  of  the  process  by  which  help  could  reach  him,  have 
checked  him  in  so  doing.  It  is  not  by  any  force  of  argument 
that  this  sentiment  has  arisen.  It  is  the  offspring  of  a  moral 
instinct  deeply  impkinted  in  his  nature,  which  may  in  certain, 
circumstances  be  silenced,  but  which  makes  itself  heard  again 
in  seasons  of  pressing  difficulty  and  suffering ;  insomucli 
that,  not  only  men  in  general  resort  to  prayer  when  dishearten- 
ing and  heavy  calamity  befalls  them,  but  not  a  few  who  have 
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They  introduce  us  to  His  moral  kingdom,  to  the  government 
of  minds  accountable  and  immortal,  and  instruct  us  that, 
when  He  laid  the  foundations  of  that  government,  He  consti 
tuted  it  an  essential  and  irreversible  principle  thereof,  that  He 
would  communicate  with  men  through  prayer,  and  that  His 
favours  to  them  should  be  regulated  by  their  devotit  observance 
of  it.  Thus  instructed,  we  are  prepared  to  assert  that  not 
more  is  gravitation  a  law  of  the  material  universe  than  that  the 
offering  of  prayer  is  an  original  and  indefeasible  requirement 
of  His  moral  kingdom.  It  was  not  a  provision  of  some  after- 
thought, or  for  meeting  some  new  exigency,  but  fundamental  to 
the  first  conception  of  His  government  of  human  beings,  that 
it  should  be  well  or  ill  with  them  according  to  their  observance 
or  their  disregard  of  this  form  of  homage.  And  as  the 
moral  is  unquestionably  superior  to  the  material  or  physical 
dei)artnient  of  His  universe,  He  will  surely  so  subordinate  all 
the  laws  and  movements  of  the  latter,  as  to  prevent  their 
impeding  or  embarrassing  the  administration  of  the  former. 

On  these  grounds,  therefore,  the  fact  of  the  Divine  sanction 
of  prayer  is  undeniable,  whatever  mystery  may  rest  on  the 
manner  of  answering  it  compatibly  with  the  operation  of  physi- 
cal laws.  Of  such  mystery  it  is  impossible  to  divest  the  subject. 
It  belongs  to  the  incom])rehensibleness  of  God's  nature  and 
the  secrets  of  His  government  by  any  finite  mind  ;  and  to 
complain  of  or  regret  it  would  be  as  irrational  as  to  complain 
that  man  was  made  subject  to  the  necessary  limitations  of 
created  existence. 

Nor  should  we  have  any  difficulty  in  believing  that  it  is  with 
inconceivable  facility  that  God  maintains  the  joint  and  har- 
monious administration  of  the  two  grand  departments  of  His 
empire.  We  see  to  what  an  extent  even  man  can  subdue  the 
physical  laws  of  the  universe  to  his  service.  He  can  neither 
alter  nor  esoipe  from  them,  but,  by  judiciously  adai)ting  his 
treatment  of  them  to  their  nature,  he  can  disinfect  miasma  of 
its  i)oisonous  qualities,  compel  water  to  rise  to  a  level  higher 
than  its  source,  sail  through  the  air,  ride  the  stormy  ocean  by 
the  power  of  steam,  urge  by  the  same  means  the  locomotive  on 
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its  fier)'  course,  by  the  ma,::ic  of  his  electric  w*ires  converse 
almost  instantanc(jiis]y  with  his  fellow-man  on  the  other  si<1e 
of  the  globe,  an<l  do  a  thousan<l  other  things,  most  of  whiclv 
not  many  years  ago,  wouKl  have  been  pronounced  impossible; 
and  shall  not  God,  with  His  absolute  control  over  all  the 
elements  of  nature,  so  employ  cr  overrule  them  as  to  make 
them  subser\'ient  to  His  will  or  to  bw'  no  hindrance  to  its 
accomplishment?  "Oh.  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  (iod  !  * 

And  how  grand  and  noble  is  the  position  in  which  man  is 
thus  placed  I  Ciod  invites  him  to  communion  with  Him,  tells 
him  that  **  the  hairs  of  his  head  are  all  numbered  ;  **  that  an  un- 
slumbering  eye  and  an  unremitting  care  perj>etually  watch  for 
his  safety  ;  and  that,  humbly  acknowledging  his  Maker,  and 
committing  all  his  interests  into  His  hands  by  lowly  and  earnest 
prayer,  founded  on  the  me<liation  of  a  Divine  Redeemer,  all  the 
events  and  movements  of  all  worlds  shall  conspire  to  conduct 
him  to  a  glorious  and  immortal  future. 

And  shall  we   abandon  thi^  |)osilion  in  deference  to  the 
scruples    or   objections    of    those    in    whom    the    devotional 
element  would  seem   to  be  altogether   lacking?      Piety  and 
true   philosophy   alike   forbid   it.      There   has    been   a   long 
succession   of   illustrious   men  who,  though  bent  on  extract- 
ing all  the  secrets  of  the  material  world,  and  whose  researches 
have  yielded  some  of  the  most  sj)lendid  results  of  science, 
could  kneel  and  pray  to  Him  who  is  sui)reme  and  omnipotent 
in  the  realms  both  of  matter  and  of  mind.     Among  these  may 
be   reckoned  that  prince  of  philosophers,  our  own  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,   his  biographer,   Sir   David   Brewster,   the  two   Her- 
schells,   and    Michael  Faraday,    the   last   of    whom,   by   tVi^ 
acknowledgment  of  professor  Tyndall  himself,  was  the  great «^^^ 
discoverer  of  recent    times,  but   who   was   also   one   of  t-l"*-' 

• 

lowliest  worshii)pers  and  suppliants.     And  he  had  his  asso^^=^ 
ates,  and  has  left  many  like-minded   behind  him — ^men  oC 
philosophic  spirit,  and  eager  to  push  their  inquiries  into    ^ 
most  retired  arcana  of  God's  creation,  yet  still  feeling  it  t(^ 
a  duty  and  a  privilege  to  yield  Him  the  obedience  of  pra^^^ 
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Let  the  friends  of  religion,  then,  stand  fast  in  their  reverent 
observance  of  the  same,  ever  remembering  those  words  of  the 
Holy  One, — "  Call  upon  Me  in  the  day  of  trouble ;  I  will 
deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt  glorify  Me ;"  and  that  when  He 
spake  by  the  lips  of  His  Divine  Son,  the  latter  taught  that 
"Men  ought  always  to  pray,  and  not  to  faint,"  and  further 
instructed  the  greatest  of  His  apostles  to  add, — "  In  every- 
thing^ by  prayer  and  supplication  with  thanksgiving,  let  your 
requests  be  made  known  unto  God  "  (Ps.  1.  1 5  ;  Luke  xviii.  i ; 
Phil.  iv.  6). 


^e  prt-'Cftifetian  ejrpertatfonsf  of  Cftrfet  in  tl^e 

BY  PROF.  J.  J.  VAN  OOSTERZEE,  D.D. 
Translated  by  yiKT:K\ZY.1.  EvANS,  B.A. 

I. 

That  the  Gentile  world  in  its  totality  was,  no  less  than  the 
Jewish,  prepared  through  a  long  series  of  ages  for  the  reception 
^f  the  Kingdom  of  God  ;  that  the  Christ  is  not  simply  the 
"Ope  of  Israel,  but  also — as  He  is  termed  by  one  of  the  latest 
Prophets— "  the  Desire  of  all  nations ";t  that,  in  a  word,  not 
only  the  Scriptures  of  Israel,  but  even  the  whole  mythology  of 
profane  antiquity,  would  be  in  many  respects  an  enigma  vjrithout 
^  *^^,  unless  our  glorious  Christianity  is,  in  the  honest  sense 
of  the  word,  revealed  Truth  and  Life  from  God ;  this  is  cer- 
^"iiy  not  actually  denied  in  Christian  circles,  but  is  it  under- 
stood in  all  its  truth  and  comprehended  in  all  its  value? 
And  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  incontestable  conclusions  to 
which  the  newly-awakened  study  of  the  Science  of  Religion  in 
^ater  times  has  led,  that  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  scarlet  thread 

The  argument,  which  is  here  necessarily  much  condensed,  will  be  found 
m  fiiU  in  the  author's  periodical  Voor  Kerk  en  Theohgie^  i.,  3  (1 872). 
^  Hagg*  ii.  7  ;  according  to  the  ordinary  translation. 
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running  through  all  the  principal  systems  of  religion  of  the 
most  diverse  ages  and  nations,  which  unites  them  all  to  each 
other — the  thread  of  an  expkctation  ok  salvation,  which  is  in 
its  innennost  essence  one.  And  it  is,  esi>ecially  in  the  present 
day,  of  the  greatest  importance  to  direct  attention  to  this  side 
of  the  case  also,  in  confinnation  of  the  Divine  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity. For  whom  could  we  with  a  good  conscience  call  in  as 
umpires  in  the  great  contest  of  principles  between  Evangelical 
Christianity  and  Motlem  Naturalism? — the  Jews?  Nay;  for 
an  orthodox  J  ew  at  least  holds  fast  to  a  great  deal  more  than 
many  a  modem  theologian  ;  and  unbelieving  Jews  are  here 
just  as  little  impartial  as  unbelieving  professors  of  the  Gospel. 
But  heathen,  i>re-eminently  gifted  and  cultured  heathen,  we 
wish  to  listen  to  as  witnesses  in  o|)position  to  the  spirit  which 
denies;  as  once  the  S.iviour  Himself  presented  Tyre  and 
Sidon  as  raising  the  warning  voice  against  Chorazin  and  Beth- 
saida.  We  confidently  assert  that,  in  connection  with  the  great 
question,  *•  A  merely  human  Christ,  or  a  (iod-man — Natural 
merely,  or  Supernatural?"  a  derisive  weight  is  cast  into  the 
right-hand  scale,  even  l)y  the  voices  which  we  hear  proceeding 
alike  from  without  Israel  and  from  without  the  Christian 
world.  In  proof  of  this  assertion  we  proceed  to  examine  tlie 
expectation  of  heathendom  successively  in  its  icUc  extent^  its 
innermost  ^round^  and  its  ihcp  sv^nificance. 

Let  me  begin  with  an  ancient  fable.     When  Jupiter  (thus 
the  Grecian  poet,   Hesiod,  related  thirty  centuries  ago)  was 
offended  with  the  youthful  race  of  men,  and  would  punish  them 
in  a  terrible  manner,  he  commanded  Vulcan  to  prepare  out  of 
clay  and  water  the  image  of  a  beautiful  woman.     Animated 
vvith  life,  and  endowed  by  all  the  Ciods  of  Olympus  with  the 
most  distinguished  gifts,  she  received  at  the  hands  of  the  fath^^r 
of  gods  and  men  a  closed  box  to  confer  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth.     In  want  of  forethought,  and  impelled  by  a  fo.*^^ 
curiosity,  in  an  evil  hour  the  lid  is  taken  off,  and  lo,  the  fii-'^-^* 
contents  are  disseminated  on  all  sides,  in  a  multitude  of  dise£>.s«^s 
and  sufferings  wiiicli  become  henceforth  the  heritage  of  the  so^^*- 
harassed  race.     One  thing  alone  remained  at  the  bottom,  w' 
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the  fatal  box  was  closed  in  all  haste,  ere  the  very  last  of  its  con- 
tents had  fled :  it  is  Hope,  the  only  consoler  of  mortals  under 
their  sufferings,  otherwise  almost  too  great  for  endurance. 

This  fable  is  familiar  to  most  of  us  from  our  childhood ;  but 
not  seldom  is  the  deep  significance  which  lies  concealed  be- 
neath the  garb  of  poetic  imagery  lost  sight  of.  I  do  not  refer 
now  to  the  fact  that  a  woman  is  here  represented  as  the  first 
cause  of  so  much  misery,  and  an  unhappy  thirst  for  knowledge 
as  occasioning  the  loss  of  the  former  blissful  days.  You  have 
involuntarily  thought  of  Eve  and  the  tree  of  knowledge  in 
connection  therewith ;  but  if  we  should  wish  to  mention  all  the 
traits  in  the  belief  of  the  heathen  world,  which  should  involun- 
tarily recall  to  our  mind  the  account  of  Paradise  and  the  fall, 
we  should  find  no  end  to  the  task.  It  is  not  to  the  untimely 
opening  of  the  box  of  Pandora  that  I  wish  to  direct  attention, 
but  precisely  to  its  timely  closing ;  since  in  truth — I  speak  as 
to  wise  men — at  the  bottom  of  this  box  lies  the  secret,  or  let 
me  rather  say  the  innermost  kernel,  of  the  whole  history  of 
religion.  The  ancient  heathen  world  is  certainly  no  "  Inferno," 
with  the  well-known  inscription  of  Dante  :  rather,  with  its  count- 
less forms  of  religion,  does  it  resemble  a  magnificent  ruin,  in 
which  here  mutilated  figures  testify  to  a  former  glory,  and  there 
inscriptions  well-nigh  illegible  await  their  deciphering,  but  from 
which  on  all  sides  mysterious  tones  breathe  forth — a  choir  of 
invisible  spirit  voices — as  in  response  to  countless  complaints 
and  sighs,  a  song  of  wondrous  melody  and  fantastic,  but  in 
which,  ever  afresh,  the  one  pervading  note  of  hope  recurs.  And 
what  have  ye  then  hoped  for,  ye  long-departed  races  ?  And  in 
what  consisted  that  salvation  for  which,  as  blind  ones,  ye  groped 
in  the  twilight?  This  we  shall  perceive  as  we  make  a  journey 
of  discovery  in  quest  of  that  highest  and  best  in  the  life  of  man- 
kind, which  has  sustained  a  suffering  humanity  age  after  age, 
and  has  preserved  man  from  despairing  of  himself. 

Whenever  the  Greek  philosophers,  of  whom  more  anon,  un- 
satisfied with  what  they  knew  of  truth  and  life,  went  elsewhere 
to  seek  at  a  greater  distance  that  which  was  wanting  to  them 
in  their  immediate  vicinity,  their  face  remarkably  enough  was 
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often  turned  to  the  region  of  the  East  We  follow  their  example, 
and  pause  not  until  we  have  penetrated  into  the  distant  India. 
The  veil  is  for  us  in  part  rent,  which  in  former  ages  covered 
that  land  of  sun  and  colours ;  but,  yet  more  than  glorious 
nature  itith  all  its  wonders,  does  the  Indian  mythology  now 
attract  us,  since  it  presents  much  which,  regarded  from  a  Chris- 
tian point  of  i-iew,  is  exceedingly  interesting.  That  which  the 
devout  poet,  Novalis,  testified  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
"the  light  travels  from  afar  in  the  East,  old  times  become 
young,"  has  been  confinned  to  a  greater  extent  than  he  could 
then  suppose  by  the  investigations  of  a  later  period  :  and  not 
a  little  of  that  which  has  been  discovered  may,  in  the  widest 
and  best  sense,  be  termed  an  apology  for  belief  in  the  rcvelatioa 
of  the  Bible,  Even  in  the  oldest  Brahminism,  that  of  the  so- 
called  Rig-  Veda,  there  are  not  wholly  wanting  traces  of  a  more 
spiritual  worship  of  God,  as  it  were  concealed  behind  the  curtain 
of  a  gross  idolatry  of  nature — traces  of  belief  in  a  God  who  is 
Judge  over  sinful  man,  and  also  Father,  where  He  is  called 
upon  for  forgiveness  ;  and,  as  opposed  to  Him,  of  an  evil  spirit 
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Godhead  should  appear  on  earth  as  her  son.  In  consequence 
of  the  ninth  of  these  transformations,  Buddha,  the  founder  of 
the  so  wide-spread  Buddhism,  was  born  of  a  pure  virgin.  But 
as  though  the  adherents  of  this  religion  of  death,  which  it  is 
now  sought  to  disseminate  in  Europe,  themselves  retained  a 
deep  sense  of  its  incompleteness,  they  look  for  yet  a  tenth  and 
last  Atfotaray  at  the  end  of  the  present  period  of  sin  and  death. 
Then  once  more  shall  Vishnu  come,  armed  with  a  scythe  which 
flashes  as  a  comet,  to  cut  down  all  the  wicked  and  to  bring 
back  the  golden  age,  which  was  experienced  at  the  morning 
hour  of  the  world.  A  remarkable  constellation  in  the  heavens 
must  proclaim  his  appearing,  and  this  appearing  shall  for  ever 
put  an  end  to  all  oppression,  caste,  and  war.  "We  must," 
said  an  educated  Brahmin  to  an  English  lady,  in  1846,  "  calmly 
wait  for  this  wondrous  transformation,  to  which  fate  is  imper- 
ceptibly but  inevitably  leading  us." 

From  India  the  transition  to  China  is  comparatively  easy. 
There,  in  the  Celestial  Empire,  one  might  naturally  expect  to 
hear  wholly  different  tones  than  in  the  land  of  the  Ganges,  and 
especially  when  it  is  considered  how  the  Chinese,  far  more  than 
other  nations,  have  for  ages  shut  themselves  up  within  their 
high  walls.     Yet,  contrary  to  all  probability,  some  kind  of  ex- 
pectation of  salvation  has  been  able  to  find  its  way  over  these 
walls,  and  into  the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  notes  like 
those  just  listened  to,  however  differently  modified,  are  here 
also  by  no  means  wanting.     According  to  a  testimony  derived 
from  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  source,  there  lived  in  China  ages 
before  our  era  the  deep-seated  conviction  that  the  idolatry  of 
that  day  had  been  preceded  by  an  earlier  and  more  pure  wor- 
ship of  God,  and  would  also  one  day  again  be  followed  by  a 
better  one,   which  should  endure   to    the    end  of   the  ages. 
Sacred  books  of  that  nation  spoke,  even  in  early  times,  of  an 
age  in  which  all  must  be  restored  in  its  pristine  splendour ;  and 
that  by  the  coming  of  a  hero,  Kiunthe  by  name,  /.^.,  Shepherd 
and  Prince,  to  whom  accordingly  they  give  the  name  of  Very 
Holy,   Universal  Teacher,  and  the  Highest  Truth,  who  shall 
make  this  truth  known,  but  at  the  same  time  shall  suffer  and 
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fli:ht.  Wliai  i-;  more,  il  was  the  j»ositivc  conviction  of  Confucius 
(Kt*ni:-/u.tzi)  in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  that — and  it  is 
rcm.irkablc  wlien  you  consider  the  geographical  |x>5ition  of 
China  —from  the  West  there  should  arise  a  Holy  One,  of  whom 
mention  is  repeatedly  made  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
Chinese,  and  for  whom,  says  a  missionary  in  that  great  empire, 
tile  ]»o>ple>  lon^:,  *' as  a  drooping  plant  for  clouds  and  rain." 
Confucius  himself  by  no  means  professed  to  l)e  this  Holy  One, 
but  only  a  Sa-e,  a  pnxlainier  of  higher  tniths.  In  answer  to 
tlio  •[uestit)n.  ])ut  to  him  by  a  statesman  of  eminence,  whether 
he  was  a  holy  ni.m.  he  denied  this,  not  only  with  regard  to 
liimsch",  but  also  with  regard  to  the  ^\^  most  admired  Emperors: 
and  puinied  forward  with  humiHty,  like  another  John  the 
llipti.st,  i»>  iIk'  ltl-.u  I'nknown.  It  is  true,  the  genuineness  of 
this  ]'rL"di<  tjiin.  of  whi«  h  a  liberal  use  has  been  made  by 
Missjijijarir^  in  ('liin.i.  has  been  denied  in  some  quarters;  but 
tlr.is  \\v\K  h  is  in  am  «  a>e  established,  that  the  Chinese,  centuries 
«'\en  bt  fore  Christ,  as«  rlbed  sui  h  itleas  to  him,  which  they 
( i-rtainly  cinilti  ni>t  have  vlune  had  not  these  ideas  lived  in 
t'leir  own  he;iris.  In  a  si)irit  of  lofty  enthusiasm  we  hear  one 
if  the  di'«<  ii'If.,  (»f  C(.nfii(  ins  testify  with  regard  to  this  oft- 
1. mentioned  Holy  (  )ne.  "  The  ])alhs  of  perfei  tion  will  be  trodden, 
<  !ily  after  he  has  <  nnse<Taled  them  by  the  prints  of  his  foot- 
r  :eps.  It  is  reserved  for  him  to  unite  all  beams  of  wistlom. 
and  t:)  attain  to  the  perfe*  tion  of  every  virtue.  The  whole 
'.•■•rid  shnll  resound  with  his  fame,  and  China  pIso  shall  be 
^  .te<l  with  the  beams  of  his  Lilorv.'*  '*Trulv,'"  evlaims  one, 
;.i>Lr  speakin^^' <.)f  these  and  other  declarations,  **  the  Chinese 
^..;e.  while  <lei>iv  lin.LC  the  ideal  c)f  the  long-expected  Holy  One. 
!  ..'^  piodiiie<l  traits  whi(h  appear  like  prophetic  glimpses  into 
tlie  ("hara<:ter  of  the  true  Messiah."*  In  the  fir>t  cenlur}' of 
i  .!r  era  this  description  was  even  the  occasion  of  an  Emi>eror 


*  II.  I.viKi-n,  /V«"  //■./i;V//iV/<7/ «/,■..  M^u^.htn,^t.<:hU\hts^  Munxter.  1S56,  p. 
526.  ("onip.  J.  N.  St]>p,  Das  Iltuuttthum  und  sauv  Juiittttun;;^ Jiir  das 
Chvistinth.,  3  J. .11  In.  ki-^cn-l).,  1853.  Tluiluck,  Jhe  l.chrc  :-.»«  der  Siindt 
mid : i=w  /  V;-...v: y;, ;-,  f  unt h  A pi^rniix.  Ci.  II uy>>cn,  Zut-  ihris/l.  Altfrtkumi' 
/v.'/.\/r,  u.  s.  \\\  (1S70)  pp.  197-233. 
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of  China  sending  two  of  his  mandarins  to  the  West,  with  the 
command  not  to  return  until  they  had  either  seen  this  Holy 
One  himself,  or  had  met  with  his  doctrine.  Unfortunately, 
these  ambassadors  supposed  they  had  reached  the  goal  of  their 
travels  when,  arriving  in  India,  they  became  acquainted  with 
Buddhism,  which,  in  consequence  thereof,  actually  met  with  a 
ready  reception  in  China,  This  colossal  mistake,  however, 
detracts  nothing  from  the  significance  of  the  aspiration  whereby 
it  was  called  forth. 

We  also  follow  the  suggestion  of  Confucius,  in  that  we  retire 
to  some  extent  westwards — for  the  present,  however,  not 
fiirther  than  the  Persian  religion;  and  yet  this  retreat  may  at 
the  same  time  be  regarded  as  a  progress  towards  the  object  we 
have  in  view.  While  the  old  religion  of  the  Bactrians,  in  the 
time  before  Zoroaster,  had  originally  consisted  in  the  worship 
of  fire,  under  the  influence  of  the  latter — ])robably  about  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  centur)'  before  Christ — the  old  Dualism 
of  light  and  darkness,  which  here  dominates  all  things,  begins 
to  display  a  more  moral  character.  That  csi)ecially  is  worthy 
of  attention — possibly  even  above  their  doctrine  of  God — 
which  is  here  proclaimed  to  us  concerning  man.  In  subjection 
to  Ahura-Mazda  (Ormuzd)  the  God  of  light,  the  first  men 
originally  lived  pure  and  happy  ;  but  the  Spirit  of  Evil,  Anro- 
Mainjus^  finds  a  way  of  approaching  them  under  the  form  of 
a  viper,  and  of  bringing  them  under  his  dominion  by  means 
of  a  seductive  fruit.  From  this  time  forward  the  long  conflict 
between  light  and  darkness  continues  without  ceasing  ;  but 
between  man  and  the  good  (}od  is  interposed  a  Mediator, 
MitJiras  by  name — a  pure  and  holy  spirit  to  whom  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world  is  entrusted,  and  who  also  judges  the  souls 
of  the  departed.  And  further,  we  hear  predicted  by  the  good 
God  Himself  the  appearing  of  a  Man  who  shall  for  ever 
destroy  the  kingdom  of  the  evil  God  ;  a  [)re(liction  which  was 
originjlly  thought  to  be  fulfilled  in  Zoroaster,  and  which  helps 
to  make  it  comprehensible  how  such  founders  of  religion  in  the 
ilast  could  arise — as  surrounded  with  higher  light — with  so 
much  power  and  effect.     How  little,  however,  Parseeism  itself 
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(oulil  ifiitinut.'  in  tlu*  l<>n^  run  satisfied  with  this  explanation, 
is  rvi'lciit  fi'iMi  tlii^  .KiMM:^'  other  things,  that  the  Persians,  after 
till"  .iris: :.;  i 'i'  \\\\-  ici'.^inus  rctormcr,  but  yet  ages  before  the 
I  niiiriK-iii  I  ntr!it  i>t'  niir  cm.  continued  to  exiKrct  a  deliverer, 
.s  .,;,  »/■/  l»y  II. mil-.  \\\\Ki  lmnM;lf  ^»houI«l  ilescend  from  /joroastcr 
— A  ik-liXtrLr  iirnciictl  li>  two  prophets,  proclaimed  by  a  sijni 
finin  luMviii,  .ii;il  li>rn  in  a  supernatural  manner,  precisely  ai 
:i  lime  when  tlic  ]ji»uer  of  tlie  evil  principle  should  hive 
att.iinc-il  ii>  <  1ini,!\.  ..n«I  ..n  iron  a,i;e  should  prevail  upon  eanru 
lie  will  ini]>P)\e  l!ie  /end  Avcsta,  convert  the  nation>  to  the 
1  i\v,  resinre  the  de;<.'.ried  happiness  of  earlier  ages,  and  bring 
to  an  end  the  (i':wli(t  between  Light  and  Darkness  in  the 
iriunijjh  of  lix-  l.iL^hi.  Is  iliere  anv  wonder  that  nianv  a  one 
I  as  alfeaily  been  >iriM  k  wiih  the  close  reseml)lanie  lK;iween 
i:ii>  name.  S.wi.  uv.  ;in.|  ilie  Hebrew  yi»j/r//i/,  which  is  after  all 
j-ne  wiili  ihe  /  .'. »  "i   I'le  (iieek  ? 

S<  an  tly  i!-)  we  reiVain  iVuni  ]iit<hing  our  tent  for  a  moment 
i:i  tlie  jil.inis  «if  .//r';./.  where  also  we  should  see  that  amiiist 
iH  ks  .tnd  « ra::s  il.e  wiimln-as  jilani  of  this  same  hi»j»e  unfoKls 
i:-elf.      iJut  r.:ilKr  tl-*  we  reiM)'*e  a  moment  in  the  South,  at  the 
r<)i»t  of  one*'!'  tile  l\:v;'tiMn  pxramids.  to  interrogate  the  hml 
<»t  the  Nile  ^ibn  ;i>,  Vi  i:^  prosj»e<ts.       From  the  nature  oX  lae 
t.'.^e  we  <ann<'i  e\;i'.'«  i  nr,n!i  here,  beeause  to  the  imaginat.uii 
(>:"  the  a'K  ieni  K;,'\  j.iian^  the  I  )ivine  presented  it?jelf  not  so  much 
in  lunn.m  .'s  in  a:ii:n.il  finin^:  but  yet  the  seamy  harvesi  even 
iii  this  sanl  is  not  id  be  re^'anletl  as  unim|>ortant.     This  much 
.■I  least  is  a]»i»arent,  that  they  also,  at  the  end  of  the  present 
period  uf  the  wc^rld,  e\j'e<  te«l  a  sort  of  restoration  of  all  things 
to  a  former  liappy  *  fii-litinn  :  and  how  closely  this  expectation 
was   connected  wl:h  ihai   of  a  personal   Redeemer,  we  luve 
■  tlready  more  than  om  e   seen.      Here  also,  according  to  the 
thoroughly  trii^lwiirthy  at  count  of  /'////.//r//,*  we  hear  an  e^^l 
spirit,  7'i///.'//.  spoken  of.  who  through  his  envy  and  wickedness 
has  bei  ome  the  c;uisc  of  all  misery,  both  by  land  and  sea  ;  and, 
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according  to  the  heathen  poet  Mamlitis^  also  represented  under 
the  figure  of  a  serpent,  but  straightway  punished  by  the  son  of 
the  goddess  Isis—Horus  by  name — ^who,  says  Plutarch  with 
deep  significance,  *'  does  not  entirely  kill  the  evil  Typhon,  but 
takes  from  him  the  power  to  inflict  further  mischief;  because  the 
goddess  willed  not  that  his  power  should  be  wholly  destroyed, 
but  that  the  strife  should  yet  continue."  Is  it  not  surprising 
that  this  Egyptian  goddess,  Isis^  is  depicted  upon  old  £g3rptian 
monuments  with  a  child — undoubtedly  this  same  Horus — ^to 
whom  she  proflers  the  maternal  breast;  and  that  even  the 
Druids,  the  priests  of  the  Celtic  nations  of  old  Gallia  and 
Britannia,  worshipped  her  as  ''a  maiden  of  whom  a  son 
should  be  bom,"  and  to  whom  in  their  innermost  sanctuary  a 
pillar  of  honour  was  dedicated  ?  In  1833  there  was  discovered 
at  Chalons-sur-Mame^  upon  the  site  of  an  ancient  heathen 
temple,  the  inscription  :  "  Virgini  paritura  Druides^  "  The 
Druids  to  the  maiden  who  shall  bring  forth."  That  which 
unbelief  now  terms  ridiculous,  was  then  at  least  cherished 
in  the  heart  and  graven  on  stones,  as  a  precious  mystery  of 
the  future.  It  is  true,  these  were  only  Druids,  and  men  had 
not  then  become  wiser. 


Cftf  ilantfrn  tuntfli  on  tl)f  ^rtacfefn 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "SECULAR  ANNOTATIONS   ON 

SCRIPTURE  TEXTS." 

III.  TICKLING  TEACHERS  AND  PREACHERS. 

If  from  apostolic  times  there  have  been  itching  ears,  whose 
owners  have  heaped  unto  themselves  teachers,  for  the  sake 
of  novelty  and  excitement,  never  have  teachers  to  tickle  them 
been  wanting.  The  demand  begets  the  supply,  and  sometimes 
something  over.  There  are  many,  complains  Dean  Swift  in 
one  of  his  sermons,  who  place  abundance  of  merit  in  going 
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to  rhiirc'h,  althou^'h  it  be  uith  no  other  prospect,  but  that 
of  In-in^  well  cntLTtaincd,  wherein  if  they  happen  to  fail, 
tlicy  return  wholly  ilis;i]i|>ointed.  "  Hence  it  is  become  an 
ini|icrtiiicnt  vein  amon^  [icoiilc  of  all  sorts  to  hunt  after 
what  they  ( .ill  a  ^»>o»!  sermon,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  pas- 
time and  divcrsi<»n.'  The  I>ean  wxs,  in  his  time,  a  pofHiUr 
j»reaelKT,  ani!  "ilrew;"  witness  his  so-called  Paneg\Tic  on 
himself,  ostensil»l\  written  hy  I/idy  Acheson,  which  glances 
at  his  very  reverend /<7J« •/////•/,  as 

•*  — a  p.ir'iiiii  M*)  jji'nlocl, 
S«i  Dia-ly  c'r\'l  from  hoail  to  heel  ; 
So  tiiiL'  a  i;«»wn,  a  baii'l  mi  dean, 
As  Well  l»eciiim>  Si.  Patrick's  Dean  ;'* 

and  whi(  li  ilr.is  a^^si  ?  ts  his  attractive  jKjwer  in  regard  of  full 
and  f.i^hiunaltle  ;jsscmMies, — his  a}»ilitv,  in  fact,  to  draw  a 
full  house,  as  the  lan^ua^e  of  rival  stars  has  it  (and  rival  siars 
are  ij;lan<  ed  at  in  the  Iludil)rasiic  fifth  line)  : — 

**  I'riHcrd  Ml"  III  Yiiur  preaching  next : 
!l«i\\  \\\<K'  vini  Nplii  the  hanlcst  Icxt  ! 
How  vnur  supirior  learning;  shines 
Al»<i\r  I •'.II  ii«  !:^!ilnMiriiij;  ilull  «livines  ! 
A I  I'I'l;::  n'-  (  »pira  ni»l  sn  full  pit 
N  '.irn  .i-*  when  yi>u  mount  «'Ur  pulpit." 

In  his  *' Letter  to  a  youn^  Cleri:yman,'*  ho  is  full  of  ironical 
hints  and  very  palpal »le  hit^  at  the  clap-trap  not  uncommon 
with  aspiring  novices.  He  ilerides,  for  instance,  the  cultivation 
of  a  **([uaint,  ter>e,  florid  style,  rounded  into  periods  and 
cadences,  (DUimonly  uithout  either  proi)riety  or  meaning," 
and  confe-iNC-  to  luuin.L;  listened  with  his  utmost  attention 
for  half  an  hour  to  an  oratv)r  of  this  species,  without  having 
been  ahle  to  understand,  nnu  h  less  to  carry  away,  one  singi^ 
sentence  out  of  a  whole  sermon.  IJut  the  not  understanding 
is  a  material  part  of  the  charm  with  some  hearers.  Frederick 
Robertson  once  cauti(.)ned  his  hearers,  that  drunkenness  n*ay 
come  from  anything  wherein  is  excess — even  from  the  excite 
ment   of    sermons  and    religious   meetings.       Does   not  ^^ 
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prophet   tell   us   of  those  who  are   drunken,   and  not  with 
wine? 

\Vhen  the  tickling  is  of  a  kind  that  is  designedly  provocative 
of  laughter,  preaching  is  come  to  a  pretty  pass.   There  is  such 
preaching,  and  perhaps  there  always  have  been  such  preachers. 
Some  mediaeval  monks  went  all  lengths  in  this  direction,  and 
the  preachers  of  La  Ligue  went  some  lengths  over.     Southey 
unites    apologetically  of   Whitefield's    occasional   indulgence 
in  "a  comic  playfulness," — pleading  that  minds  of  a  certain 
power  will  sometimes  express  their  strongest  feelings  with  a 
levity  at  which  formalists  are  shocked,  and   which  dull  men 
are  wholly  unable  to  understand.      But  language,  he  urges, 
which,  when   coldly  repeated,    might   seem    to   border  upon 
irreverence  and  burlesque,  has  its  effect  in  popular  preaching 
when  ^the  intention  of  the  speaker  is  perfectly  understood ; 
it  is  suited  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  it  is  felt  by  them, 
when  better  things  would  have  produced  no  impression  ;  and 
it  is    borne  away,,  when  wiser   arguments  wcnikl   have   been 
forgotten.     Southey  owns  that  there  was  sometimes  a  degree 
of  sportiveness  almost  akin  to  mischief  in  Whitefield's  humour. 
Johnson's  estimate  of  his  fellow-collegian  was  contemptuous 
enough.     Whitefield,  he  said,  never  drew  as  much  attention 
as  a  mountebank  does  ;  he  did  not  draw  attention  by  doing 
better  than   others,    but  doing   what  was   stranger.      "  Were 
Astley  to  preach  a  sermon  standing  upon  his  head  on  a  horse's 
back,  he  would  collect  a  multitude  to  hear  him  ;  but  no  wise 
man  would  say  he  had  made  a  better  sermon  for  that.''     Not 
that   Johnson   ever   treated  Whitefield's    ministry   itself    with 
contempt      He  explicitly  denied  having  ever  done  so,  and 
avowed  his  belief  in   the  good  done  by  it.      I^ut  this  good 
he  seems  to  have  traced  only  among  the  lower  classes ;  and 
when  "familiarity  and  noise"  claimed,  or  seemed  to  claim, 
the  praise  due  to  "  knowledge,  art,   and  elegance,*'  stalwart 
Samuel  held  himself  bound  to  beat  down  such  pretensions. 
He  did  not  look  much  deeper  below  the  surface,  in  his  stric- 
tures on  the   Methodists  of  his  day,  than  did  Sydney  Smith 
in  his  onslaught  on  those,  differently  enough  developed,  of 
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hii.     I*  'ih  ((.-HMirs  were  healthily  intolerant  of  glib  gabUen, 

wh>>  talk 

"  \\  .:!i  aI!  tli.it  iu.>c  of  llim  who  rules  abovCt 
A*  It  \\\\\  Hcivon  An<l  they  were  hand  and  glare.'* 

N.it  tl:.!t  stH  h  :i  f'ouplct  touches  Cowper's  Leuconomos. 
Td  him  ^^i*  ^li-ill  revert  before  the  close  of  this  section.  Mesn- 
whilr  .1  tt  \i  wtinU  in.iv  be  s.iid  on  demonstrative  esEhibitionas 

m 

in  thf  I  :!;.!.  uho  set  themselves  to  tickle  itching  ears,  thoi^ 
not  the  nt'.iiiitt. 

Rolirrt  I  [.Ill's  oblivion  of  self  when  in  the  pulpit,  was  made 
by  John  I'l^tiT  the  iki  .i>ion  for  a  diatribe  against  those  pulpit 
'•e\lMli!i:"ns."  -he  has  no  better  name  for  them, — ^vi'hich  nn- 
^\itt^.:l\   ilt-<  l.:ie  the  speaker  to  1>e  in  resolute    comfietition 
\\\\\\  h>  >.:....!   lh^•nle  !"»r  )»recedence  in  the   favour  of  his 
a",:i!iii":\.     W  iu».  he  asks,  has  not  obser\'ed   the  glimmer  of 
a   sell  I   'ini'I.t-  e!ii    smile,   jartly  reflected   as   it  were  on  the 
iK«  l.i:iin.rs    \>i^e.    iVinn    the    i)laiisible   risages    confroDting 
him.   aiitl  im'Iiv  luhtetl  from  within  bv  the  blandishment  ot 
a  siill  warmer  ailmirer?     •*\Vho  has  not   seen   him  swellii^ 
wit))  a  tone  .i:i<l  air  of  ( onsiioiis  importance  in  some  siYeciaUr 
////r"  p.i^-a-.  .  prt»lnn-in;j  it.  holding  it  up,  spreading  out  another 
and  yet  ant»:iKT  sr.irlet  fold,  with  at  last  a  temporar)*  stop 
to  siir\ey  the  as-sembly.  as  challenging  their  tributary*  looks 
of  admirarioi).  r.uliatinLr  on  himself,  or  intcn^hanged  among 
svini)athetii    inrlividnaK  in  the  congregation?"      Isaac  Taylor 
is  graphi*    in  his  >tri<  tiires  on  that  state  of  things,  where  ex- 
travai;aiu  e   becomes   gluttonous   of  marvels,  and   religion  is 
transmute*  1  into  pantomime,  and  a  habit  of  grimace  is  fostered 
and  developed,  and   a   **  studied  agitation  of  the  voice  and 
must  le<,  most  ludicrous,  if  it  were  not  most  horrible  to  be 
seen."  is  made  to  represent  before  the  world  the  sacred  and 
solenin   truth,  that  the  Spirit  of  Clod  dwells  in  the  heart  ot 
Christians.     l)r.  Chalmers  insists  that  as  much  delight  may 
emanate   from  the  j»ul|>it.  on   an  arrested  audience  beneath 
it,  as   ever   emanated   from   the  boards   of   a   theatre,— and 
with  just  as  entire  a  disjunction  of  mind  too,  in  the  one  case 
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as  in  the  other,  from  the  essence  or  the  habit  of  religion. 
The  listener  has  his  hour's  entertainment;  and  willingly  he 
awards  this  homage  to  the  performer,  that  he  has  a  pleasant 
voice,  and  can  play  well  on  an  instrument — "  but,  in  another 
hour,  it  fleets  away  from  his  remembrance,  and  goes  all  to 
nothing,  like   the  loveliness  of  a  song,'*     It  is  not  enough, 
Chalmers  elsewhere  urges,  to  be  told  of  those  momentary 
convictions  which  flash  from  the  pulpit,  and  carry  a  thrilling 
influence   along   with  them  through   the  hearts  of  listening 
admirers.     The  question  is.  Have  these  hearers  of  the  word 
become  doers    of    the  word?     Too  probably  the  preacher 
may  look  around  him,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and,  "after 
all  the  tumults  of  a  sounding  popularity,"  may  find  the  great 
bulk  of  them  just  where  they  were.     South,  in  his  day,  was 
never  tired  of  enforcing  and  re-enforcing  the  allegation,  that 
the  consciences  of  men  were  being  filled  with  wind  and  noise, 
empty   notions  and  pulpit  tattle;  so  that  amongst  the  most 
seraphical  illuminati,  and  the  "  highest  puritan  perfectionists,'* 
you  might  find  people  of  fifty,  threescore,  and  fourscore  years 
old,  not  able  to  give  an  account  of  their  faith,  "  which  you 
might  have  had  heretofore  of  a  boy  of  nine  or  ten,"  duly  cate- 
chised in  the  good  old  way  of  the  good  old  times.     "  For  you 
know  the  main  business  of  the  pulpit  in  the  late  times,  was  to 
please  and  pamper  a  proud,   senseless  humour,   or  rather  a 
kind  of  spiritual  itch,  which    had   then   seized   the  greatest 
part   of    the  nation,    and  worked   chiefly  about   their  ears." 
"These  brought    with   them   ignorance  and   itching   ears   in 
abundance ;   and    Holderforth    equalled    them    in    one,    and 
gratified  them  in  the  other."     A  modem  authority  rules  that, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a  ** popular  preacher"  has  no  taste, 
little  self-denial,  and  hardly  more  learning  than   is  required 
for  speaking  in  fluent  and  grammatical  English ;  that,  in  fact, 
the  preacher  whom   the  middle  classes  most   atlect,   is   one 
whose  theology  exhibits  all   the  characteristic  contradictions 
of  their  religious  and  political  creed,  and  whose  intellectual 
ability  is  on  a  level  with  his  theology.     The  answer  offered 
to  the  question  why  people  preach  best  in  their  youth,  is,  that 
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ill  mature  a^e  many  a  ^ood  preacher  suspects  his  old  telling 
t.ilk,   and    the  cimtVlent,  decisive,  and    therefore  attractiTC 
matter  and  manner  of  his  earlier  years,  as  a  larger  experience 
(It'   men  and  things   makes  him  reflective,   cautious,  and,  as 
hJN  hearers  s.iy.  timid  and  uncertain  and  hesitating.     Hence 
the   l>r«>ad  assertion   that   a  man  with   ripe  views,  or  rather 
wliose    views  are  ^ettin^  constantly   modified  and   checked 
as  he  sees  more  of  life,  cannot  preach  well.     '^  It  requires 
a  certain  narrow-mindedness  to  preach  what   is  called  effec- 
tively.    Voulli  is  the  season  for  vigorous  language  and  earnest 
4  onvi(  linn,  and  for  confidence  and  decision.'*      Another  in- 
dispensable ([iialifiration.  as  alleged,  for    preaching  well   is 
"something  nf  the  feminine  nature'*  in  a  man.     Just  as  a 
woman  of  good  feeling's  and  intentions  feels  it  to  be  a  moral 
diilv  to  express  e\at  ilv  what  is  in  her  mind — what  are  her 
con  vi<  lions -only  boaiise  they  are  her   sincere  and  honest 
( nnviriions  ;  so.  we  are  told,  must  the  preacher,  if  he  is  to 
|ir>  .11  ii   well    -that  is,   to  preach  sermons  that  will    tell :   his 
(onti-rn.  he  thinks,  is  not  so  much  with  what  nuiy  be  said 
on  the  other  side,  nor  even  to  ret:ognize  that   there  can  be 
any  otiier  side,  hut,  liei  aiise  a  thing  is  in  him«  to  '*out  with 
it.'     lie  is  apt  to  reckon   it   **  simply  unfaithful  to  suppose 
that   tlicre  are   two  sides  to  any  (piestion  ;*'  to  be  in  earnest 
is  only  to  l)c  (|iiite  <  erlain  of  your  own  line,  and  immeasur- 
ably s<ornfiil  of  everyiliing  else.     **  A  preacher,   to  be  venr 
popular  with  congregations   such  as  most  congregations  are. 
must   be  diit.itorial   and   magisterial,  contemptuous,  violent, 
and  addicted  to  strong  language."     Mr.  Chauncy  Hare  Towiis- 
end  was   an   ultra  ]>rotestant  (and   a  persistent  one)  agaiost 
this  type  of  the  i)opular  preacher : 


ti 


The  j>iii>t  \\!it>  preaches  Hell  is  very  far 
From  1 1  In  flear  Law  who  c.imc  to  save  us  all : 
An<l,  if  hi<«  tlock,  who  luvc  the  pastor  more 
The  more  he  d.imn^  them,  fee  hi>  chapel  well, 
NVhat  careth  ho,  whom  threatening^  keep  so  fat. 
How  fares  the  I^iw  of  Love?" 
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On   an  after-page   of  The  Law  of   Love  we  light  on  the 

stanza — 

**  Holy  words  about  he  did  toss, 
Till  you  knew  not  the  text  from  the  wicked  gloss  ; 
And  mercy  and  wrath  were  so  shaken  in  rank, 
Each  contradicted  the  other  point-blank.*' 

Crabbe  was,  ex  officio^  but  also  ex  anitno,  a  hard  hitter  at 
the  species;  at  outsiders  in  particular. 

**  See  yonder  preacher  to  his  people  pass. 
Borne  up,  and  swelled  by  tabemacle-gas  ; 
Much  he  discourses,  and  of  various  points. 
All  unconnected,  void  of  limbs  and  joints  ; 
He  rails,  persuades,  explains,  and  moves  the  will 
By  fierce  bold  words  and  strong  mechanic  skill.*' 

By  the  way,  the  antepenultimate  line  of  the  half-dozen  here 
quoted,  is  happily  (or,  if  the  reader  prefer  the  reading,  un- 
happily)  descriptive  of  these  rambling,  desultory,  discursive, 
excursive  papers — inarticular,  if  not  altogether  inarticulate. 

To  recur  to  the  tickling  tricksters,  who  are  bent  on  shaking 
the  sides  of  those  who  hear  them.  Much  of  the  coarseness 
and  levity  of  the  PauFs  Cross  style  of  Reformation  preachers, 
which,  according  to  our  present  notions,  as  Professor  Blunt 
said,  borders  on  the  profane,  he  puts  to  the  account  of 
the  friars — the  popular  preachers  of  their  day,  who  spared 
no  pains  to  minister  to  the  vulgar  appetite  such  viands  as 
were  most  palatable — the  homely  story  and  the  broad  joke 
mingling  themselves  with  subjects  the  most  sacred.  Dr. 
Barnes  punning  away  on  Gardiner's  name;  Latimer  telling 
tales  of  Robin  Hood,  or  of  the  Godwin  Sands,  or  of  the 
woman  that  went  to  church  at  St  Thomas  of  Acres,  because 
she  could  not  get  a  wink  of  sleep  in  any  other  place — mixed 
up  with  **  puns  the  most  idle,  and  similes  the  most  unsavoury," 
to  these  and  the  like  early  instances  is  added  mention  even 
of  Hooker,  as  condescending  to  homely  colloquialisms ;  of 
the  usually  "majestic  and  sober  Barrow"  startling  us  with 
occasional  facetiae ;  of  Jeremy  Taylor  playing  upon  words ; 
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and  of  South  almost  revelling  in  humounome  sallici— Ibnraid 
though  he  was  to  castigate  Puritan  jocosities. 

Luther  says  in  his  Tischrtdm  (table  talk),  that  if  he  wanted 
to  iHxonic  rich,  he  need  only  give  up  preaching,  and  torn 
inerr>-antlrcw  at  fairs;  he  would  there  and  then  have  infinitely 
mtirc  iictkplc  paying  money  to  see  him,  than  he  had  listeners 
for  nothing  now.     There  arc  and  have  been  preachers  who 
^ceni  to  know  a  trick  worth  two  of  that ;  who  turn  meny- 
.indrcw  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  that  kind  of  way  make  the  best 
of  two  worlds.     I>r.  South  argues — And  he  is  noted  for  witty 
devices  of  diction  and  satirical  sallies  in  the  pulpit — that  if 
t(i  convert  a  sou),  even  by  the  word  itself  and  the  strongest 
arguments  which  the  reason  of  man  ran  bring,  be  reckoned 
a  work  above  nature,  then  surely  to  convert  one  by  a  jest 
would    bo  a   reach   bcyt^nd   a   miracle  ;    and    \ngorously  he 
protects  against  that  *•  unhallowcnl  way  of  preaching**  which 
turns  the  pulpit  into  a  stage,  making  it  a  matter  of  sport 
to  the  li^ht  and  vain,  of  pity  to  the  sober  and  devout,  and 
o\  St  om  anil  kuthiiig  m  all ;  "  and  I  l>elieve  never  yet  drew 
a  tear  or  a  sigh  from  any  jutiirious  and  well-disposed  auditor, 
unless  ]>erha]>s  for  the  ^in  and  vanity  of  the  speaker:  so  sad 
a  thing  it  is,  when  sermon.^  shall  be  such,  that  the  most  serious 
>peaker  of  theui  shall  not  be  able  to  command  or  keep  nxed 
his  attention  and  his  countenance  too."     Even  George  \Miite- 
field  s  seeming  unconsciousness  of  the  oppressive  majesty  of 
the  topics  with  which  he  was  habitually  occupied,  has  been 
censured   by  an   else  admiring   critic,  who,  referring  to  the 
seraph  that  in  the  prophetic  vision  was  arrayed  ^ith  unngs, 
of  which  some  were  given  to  urge  his  flight  and  others  to 
cover  his  face,  complains  of  Whileheld.  that,  vigorous  as  were 
the  pinions  with  which  he  moved,  he  appears  to  have  been 
unprovided  with  those  beneath  which  his  e}-es  should  ha^"* 
>hnmk   from   too  familiar  a   contemjilation   of  the  inefeU^ 
glor>'.      Where    prophets   and    apostles   *'  stood    trembliogi 
he  is  at  his  case  ;   where  they  adored,  he  declaims.     This 
indeed,  Sir  James  Stephen  takes  to  be  one  of  the  besetting 
sins  of  licentiates  in  divinity  ;    but  few  ever  moved  omonK 
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the  infinitudes  and  eternities  of  invisible  things  with  less 
embarrassment  or  with  less  of  silent  awe,  than  this  Geoigius 
Rex  of  pulpit  orators.  "  Illustrations  might  be  drawn  from 
every  part  of  his  writings,  but  hardly  without  committing  the 
irreverence  we  condemn."  The  propensity  to  mirth  which, 
in  common  (as  Sir  James  holds)  with  all  men  of  robust  mental 
constitution,  Whitfield  possessed  in  an  unusual  degree,  was, 
like  everything  else  belonging  to  him,  compelled  to  minister 
to  the  interest  and  success  of  his  preaching;  but,  however 
much  his  pleasantries  may  attest  the  alacrity  of  his  mind, 
it  would  be  difficult,  in  the  estimate  of  a  good  judge,  to 
assign  them  any  other  praise.  And  we  are  told  how  Shuter, 
the  comedian,  oscillating  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  body  between 
Drury  Lane  and  the  Tabernacle,  attended  in  Tottenham  Court 
Road  during  the  run  of  his  successful  performance  of  Rambie^ 
and  was  greeted  with  the  following  apostrophe, — "  And  thou, 
poor  Ramble,  who  hast  so  long  rambled  from  Him,  come 
thou  also.  Oh  !  end  thy  ramblings,  and  come  to  Jesus."  The 
preacher  is  charged  in  this  instance  with  descending  not  a 
little  below  the  level  of  the  player.  It  has  been  asked,  in 
Mr.  Spurgeon's  case,  what  would  be  the  eflfect  upon  an 
ordinary  London  congregation,  of  hearing  a  description  of 
the  Day  of  Judgment  (represented  in  the  style  of  an  English 
criminal  trial)  concluded  by  the  words — "  No !  No  !  Take 
the  man  away,  Gabriel !"  And  the  same  reviewer  of  the 
same  preacher  asks  us  to  think  of  encouraging  a  persecuted 
saint  by  the  phrase,  "  Face  it  again,  like  a  man — never  say 
die  !"  and  to  imagine  the  excuse  of  native  corruption  disposed 
of  by  such  an  answer  as  this  to  such  an  apology,  if  made 
in  a  court  of  law, — "  You  rascal,  if  your  heart  is  bad,  I  will 
make  the  sentence  heavier!"  The  precept,  **  never  to  miss 
an  opportunity  of  having  a  shot  at  the  devil,"  squares  fittingly 
with  the  preceptor's  practice.  Some  forty  years  ago,  a  popular 
preacher  in  New  York  was  complimented  on  this  score  in 
characteristic  terms  by  a  Kentuckian  admirer:  "There's  no 
whipping  the  devil  round  the  stump  with  him  ;  he  jumps  right 
at  him,  tooth  and  toe-nail,  and  I'm  flambergasted  if  I  don't 
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think  he  rather  worsted  him  this  morning."  This  Kentuckian 
owns  to  being  no  fre<]uenter  of  churches  when  at  home ;  but 
he  would  go,  he  protests,  if  he  had  ^uch  a  Samson  as  this 
within  range:  '*He  raises  old  Kt-ntuck  in  me  in  a  minute. 
I  feel  full  of  fight,  and  ready  for  anything."  "  111  tell  you 
what  it  is,  that's  what  I  call  a  real  tear-down  sneezer ;  he's 
a  bark- well  and  hold-fast  too ;  he  doesn't  honey  it  up  to  'em, 
and  mince  his  words — he  lets  it  down  upon  'em  hot  and 
heavy ;  he  knocks  down  and  drags  out  \  first  he  gives  it  to 
'em  in  one  eye  and  then  in  'tother,  then  in  the  gizzard,  and 
at  last  he  gets  your  head  under  his  arm,  and  then  I  reckon 
he  feathers  it  in,  between  the  lug  and  the  horn  ;  he  gives 
a  feller  no  more  chance  nor  a  coon  has  in  a  black  jack." 
Abruptly  to  turn  from  such  a  panegyric  to  Cowper's  lines  in 
denunciation  of  pulpit  levity  and  congregational  broad  grins, 
makes  those  lines  all  the  more  telling.  He  that  negotiates 
between  God  and  man,  as  Ciod's  ambassador,  the  grand 
concerns  of  judgment  and  of  mercy,  should  beware,  insists 
the  poet,  of  lightness  in  his  speech. 

"  'Tis  pitiful 
To  court  a  grin  when  you  should  woo  a  soul ; 
To  break  a  je>t,  when  |)ity  would  inspire 
Pathetic  exhortation,  and  to  address 
The  skittish  fancy  with  facetious  tales. 
When  sent  with  God's  commission  to  the  heart. 
So  did  not  Paul.     I  >irect  me  to  a  quip 
Or  merrj-  turn  in  all  he  ever  wrote, 
And  I  consent  you  take  it  for  your  text, 
Your  only  one,  till  sides  and  lx.'nches  fail. 
No  ;  he  was  serious  in  a  serious  cause, 
And  understood  too  well  the  weighty  terms 
That  he  had  ta'en  in  charge.     1  le  would  not  stoop 
To  conquer  those  by  jocular  exploits, 
Whom  truth  and  soberness  a.ssailed  in  vain." 
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BY  THE  REV.  PAXTON   HOOD. 

III. 
MAMRE—THE  VILLAGE  AMONG  THE  TREES. 

**  Abram  removed  his  tent,  and  came  and. dwelt  in  the  plain  of  Mamre, 
which  is  in  Hebron,  and  built  there  an  altar  unto  the  Lord." — Gen. 
xiii.  1 8. 

"Abram,  the  Hebrew  ...  he  dwelt  in  the  plain  ©f  Mamre  the 
Amorite."— Gen.  xiv.  13. 

Mamre  may  well  be  the  first  village  in  which  we  rest  for 
meditation,  for  it  is  probably  the  first  village  which  comes 
distinctly  before  us  in  any  authentic  history.  It  is  true  Bethel 
and  Beersheba  divide  the  interests  of  Abraham ;  but  Mamre 
appears  to  be  his  fir^t  noticeable  and  beloved  residence, 
remarkable  for  the  most  distinguished  incidents  which  in  those 
early  pages  characterized  the  life  of  the  Father  of  the  Faithful. 
Hence,  if  Ararat  was  the  cradle  of  the  races  of  our  world, 
Mamre  was  the  cradle  of  the  Church.  He  to  whom  all  look 
almost  as  a  kind  of  second  Adam,  and  without  doubt  the 
human  progenitor  of  the  Second  Adam,  fixed  there  his  abode, 
beneath  those  magnificent  heavens ;  and  on  those  high  moor- 
lands he  led  in  holy  seclusion  his  life  of  faith.  Without  human 
associations,  places  have  not  much  interest  The  earth  does 
not  make  history ;  and  yet  how  interesting  becomes  a  spot  of 
earth  when  associated  widi  some  human  name — a  battle-field,, 
or  a  camp,  the  retreat  of  some  brave  heart  or  sweet  singer,  the 
haunt  of  some  noble  life  !  Nature  is  dead  without  man  ;  he 
lends  to  it  all  its  consecration  and  its  charm ;  he,  like  a  sun  or 
moon,  lights  it  up  with  beams  of  majesty ;  on  earth  there  is 
nothing  beautiful  or  sublime,  or  strong  or  terrible,  but  man 
makes  it  so.  Hence,  sequestered  moorlands  start  out  into 
mystery  and  to  meaning ;  and  hence  a  very  pathetic  meaning 
seems  to  gather  over  these  heights  of  Mamre,  where  Abraham 
found  apparently  for  his  faith  a  first  harbour  and  home. 
A  village  among  the  trees,  a  village  in  the  downs.     Mamre 
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15  one  of  the  most  noticeable  spots  and  village  homes  of  the 
Bible ;  it  is  indceii  the  first  most  distinguished  home,  it  was 
the  home  of  AbraKim.  It  was  not  Hebron,  but  near  to  it — 
Hebron,  then  olti.  and  now.  I  su[ipose,  the  oldest  city  in  the 
world.  Abraham.  jo'jmc>irg  south,  alighted  here  in  Mamre  ; 
from  thence  he  could  climb  the  heights  and  overlook  all  the 
cities  of  the  plain.  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  with  their  conupt 
inhabitants.  It  was  the  be^fmning  of  his  experience  of  the 
promised  land.  It  was  a  si>ot  sufficiently  removed  from  the 
contamination  of  the  i>eople  of  the  plain,  while  it  was  not  likely 
to  provoke  any  difficulties  from  the  community  of  Hebron. 

His   home    livas  situated  in  the   moorland  ;  the    term,   in- 
deed, means  fruitt'ulr.ess.     Trees  spread  all  round,  oaks;  for- 
indeed,  that  which  wc  have  translated  plain,  should  be  ren- 
dered, the  oak  grove.     And  we  are  carried  back  to  the  time  of 
the  Church  under  the  oak.     There  still  stands  the  tree  called 
Abraham's  tree  :  and  if  not  the  tree  overshadowing  the  patri- 
arch's tent,  it  is  tiie  representative  of  that  grove  in  which  the 
])atriarch's  village  stood.     Amidst  the  moorlands  covered  with 
tlocks,  and  vineyards,  and  olive  groves,  and   deep   winding 
valleys,   the   nienior)'  of    Abraham   hovers   over   the    whole 
scenery  to  this  day ;    his  strong   but  gentle  life  gives  names 
to  Hebron  and  to  the  whole  region.      Kl  khulil,  the  place 
of  the  friend,  or  the  friend  of  God.      Docs  not  Abrahanii 
although  not  a  hero,  and  not  faultlessly  perfect,  rise  before 
you  as  one  of  the  most  elevated  characters,  perhaps  the  most 
elevated  character  of  any  age  ?     >\'hat  force  in  re|>ose  !  what  a 
royal  Oriental  gentleman  I     Manners  how  simple,  dignity  how 
unsuq)assed,  not  mingling  with   idolaters,  akhough   so  near. 
High-souled  communicant  with  nature,  yet  never  communing 
with  her  to  worship  her.     In  him  we  become  aware  of  the 
dignity  and  holiness  of  patriarchal  life.    It  is  true  the  manifold 
complexities  and  collisions  of    interest  which  constitute  thtf 
burden  of  cities  were  unknown  to  him.      His  estate  was  one 
(if  simple  grandeur ;  his  days  ilowctl  on  in  intercourse  with  Got* 
amidst  the  groves  and  hills  and  plains  of  the  countries  of  th«5 
l«;st.     He  walks  before  God  with  a  perfect  heart,  and  God 
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Himself  calls  him  His  friend ;  in  him  was  the  origin  of  the 
Hebrew  people.  What  nation  looks  back  to  a  founder  so 
fair? 

Mamre,  I  take  to  have  been  a  kind  of  wooded  village 
among  the  downs  and  moorlands  overhanging  the  ancient 
town.  A  village  indeed  not  near  the  sea,  but  surrrounded  by 
its  deep  glades  and  solemn  depths  of  shade,  standing  there 
before  anything  we  call  civilization  was  bom,  the  eldest  village 
of  which  we  have  any  authentic  information  in  the  night  of  that 
far-off  time. 

That  then,  which  we  call  in  our  translation  the  plain  of 
Mamre,  was  the  grove  of  Mamre,  a  place  of  trees — a  village 
among  the  trees,  trees  clothing  the  moorland  and  the  hill  Who 
can  wonder  that  we  are  to  find  in  the  midst  of  such  shades  the 
retreats  of  the  first  families  of  the  world  ?  Dear  trees,  the  costly 
glory  and  magnificence  of  old  piles  are  young  and  poor  beside 
these  unconscious  elaborations  and  traceries  ;  the  organ  wakes 
no  music  like  the  winds  amid  their  boughs ;  the  stained  glass 
of  old  cathedral  windows  but  poorly  imitates  the  splendid 
sheen,  when  twilight  or  summer  evening  comes  among  the 
green  and  leafy  checkering  of  the  fine  gold  of  heaven.  The 
Book  of  Genesis,  in  its  wonderful  beauty  and  simplicity,  always 
carries  us  back  to  the  old  time  of  tree  and  temple  worship 
under  the  trees. 

I.  Mature  was  a  Church  among  the  trees.     Trees  are  among 

the  divinest  and  yet  commonest  symbols  of  the  Holy  Book 

for  every  order  of  Church  life.     Who  does  not  love  the  sight 

of  a  noble  tree  ?      The  earth  holds  not,  or  has  not  among 

unsentient  things — if  I   may  call  them  unsentient  things — a 

nobler  creature   than  a  tree,   a  glorious  and  tall  tree ;  the 

iJoble  and  beautiful  thing  cheats  us  into  an  admiration  one  can- 

liot  feel  for  many  forms  even  of  free  animal  life. 

Abraham  was  himself  just  such  a  tree — a  tree  of  right- 
eousness— planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  bringing  forth 
fruit  in  old  age — flourishing.  Does  it  seem  I  spend  too  many 
"foments  amidst  those  leafy  recesses?  Men  have  broken 
^Way  from  society  and  social  usages,  and  have  left  cities  and 
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towns  behind  them,  and  dwelt  in  forests  and  wood^  dut 
silence,  and  thought,  and  eternity,  and  God,  and  Christ 
might  be  present  to  thera.  I  have  never  thought  that  it 
would  be  well  to  i>ass  hfe  so  ;  but  is  it  not  sweet  to  steal  amy 
from  the  noise,  the  dust,  the  smoke,  the  wony  and  the  un- 
certainty of  towns,  and  be  there  amidst  the  birds,  the  teavd, 
the  aisles  of  the  great  forest  minster  ail  around  us,  and  the 
long  fingers  of  the  mid-day  or  the  twilight,  or  the  evenii^ 
shadows  calling  to  meditation  and  to  rest? 

Come  then  to  the  Church  under  the  oak,  let  me  lead  yon 
into  the  forest  of  many  ages,  among  the  trees  of  many  shiftily 
generations.  "  They  shall  be  caUed  the  trees  of  righteous- 
ness, the  planting  of  the  Lord,  that  He  may  be  glorified.''  In- 
deed, all  trees  are  His  planting ;  go  into  any  forest,  and  you 
shall  read  the  same  lesson.  But  it  is  here  especially.  "There 
are  the  trees  of  the  Lord  that  are  fiill  of  sap;  there  are  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon  He  has  planted."  Nothing  so  reminds  me 
of  human  evanescence,  but  the  existence  of  an  idea  that  does 
riarchaj  tree.     In  the  magnificent 
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"  TTiese  are  the  planting  of  the  Lord,  that  He  may  be  glorified" 
The  forest  is  large,  but  the  Church  is  larger  than  the  forest  The 
forest  is  old,  but  older  is  the  Church  than  the  forest  The  forest 
^^ill  endure,  but  far  more  enduring  is  the  Church  than  the  forest 
"  Ye  shall  be  called  trees."  "  Ye  shall  cast  forth  your  roots  as 
Lebanon,  your  branches  shall  spread,  your  beauty  shall  be 
as  the  olive-tree ;  ye  shall  grow  as  the  vine."  "Ye  shall  go  from 
strength  to  strength,"  and  "  all  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  clap 
their  hands,"  when  ''  instead  of  the  thorn  shall  come  up  the  fir- 
tree,  instead  of  the  briar  shall  come  up  the  myrtle-tree.'' 
"  Trees  of  the  Lord,  the  planting  of  the  Lord,  that  He  may  be 
glorified. 

All  for  God's  glory  I  "  His  planting  that  He  may  be  glori- 
fied." God  is  the  end  of  the  forest ;  ah,  God  is  the  end  of 
every  tree  in  the  forest  Only  in  the  forest  do  I  read  the 
lessons  of  the  immortal  youth  and  freshness  of  nature.  Think  ! 
What  tree  was  that  upon  whose  planks  my  Lord  was  crucified  ? 
Ah  !  think,  He  knew ;  He  knew  that  seed  or  that  sapling 
where  it  was  planted ;  He  saw,  He  knew,  ay.  He  was  able  to 
watch  while  it  grew  to  strength  and  maturity  ;  He  knew  it  was 
to  be  a  cross ;  He  saw  the  woodman  go  forth  with  his 
rude  axe  to  hew  down  that  tree ;  He  knew  that  that  tree  was 
bearing  the  wood  of  death ;  He  saw  it,  the  rough  knots 
in  it,  He  knew  it  was  to  be  the  tree  of  righteousness  to  the 
whole  world.  He  saw  it  all ;  it  must  have  been  so,  He  had 
known  the  history  of  that  tree  through  all  its  ages,  and  so 
He  knows  all  the  trees  of  the  forest;  they  are  all  before 
Him,  they  are  all  in  His  eye ;  trees  of  righteousness  that  He 
may  be  glorified.  And  the  whole  invisible  spiritual  forest  is 
related  to  that  great  planting  ;  in  that  planting  we  are  planted, 
planted  with  Him  in  the  likeness  of  His  death,  planted  with 
Him  in  the  winter  there,  when  the  winds  howl  over  the  melan- 
choly waste.  To  the  planting  of  every  tree  goes  a  time  of  winds 
and  storms,  hail  and  sleet,  and  rain,  and  snow,  and  mire,  and 
little  seen.  The  laying  out  of  an  orchard,  the  planting  of 
a  park,  ay,  the  scattering  of  the  seeds  through  the  wild  spaces 
of  the  forest;  so  was  the  night  of  Calvary.     But  still  it  was 
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'  T'-t*^  >-x.l  zr.nit  ^:rr.  i  r:«i  oct  of  Jesse,  and  a 
\n'  1  :.M-'.  r<  .'.:  ii  i^  r-xc "  >:■  :*:  wiC  be;  who  that 
--i.-*.:  1  :".-r:--  ir  w -.•>i  :r  :r-Jijri  :r  ^ork:  sees  the  end  of 
:".  -^T:  v^  rrti:  -=::■■■  u^«-^LJi:-'i  r.-^ — who?  Can  we  not,  as 
▼-  vz.'x  v-T.-.*"  v.-rsc  i'Tifr  jT-Ti.  "Jie«  l^ifr  arches,  see  this  '* 
rir.  vt  T..'.  5<sr  ^:rz,tt  :c  -"■•  rfia-ic*  "^t"  vzi  own  trials^  and 
s.  -r.'v.  'z    It  th-i  i^nrt   :c  i--<  z-^:  Eii-rae  plan?     Can  we 

Hir'<  I  ''.nr  :  :  :t^  .-  "J:*;  rr-e*-?-7<  saving.  We  have  been 
ij*^  ':r.:r..r.z  ::  ■*.-!:  7;'^  «c-  ■z<  .  i:r  t^mg  God's  things,  we 
uT-jv  :":.-  i^rrs.  '.^~-_i:^.-;vir  <j-:«i  dcedi.  it  shall  be  for  ever. 
I>j  -. :.Tj\r:-:  :.-.-rr*:\r-i.  Hi  wh:  iLi=^-i»i  our  life,  plans  rouis; 
we  hiv*  5<:-r.  jrr.tn:::rj  rvLS5  iljcu  b«:eath  oar  boughs  bat 
we  art  !*•::■:  »*  :jj:  r.rrJ-rr  ±.r.K  r.  xfecL  but  so  long  oar 
I-fr  -.a  'i  -^  ..:-  .-  :'--:.r  :>-!.-  :  .rs  v-i:  it  mav  indeed  be 
Ior._'-:r  .  ■*•:  i.-*  :--•:  :vur  '.:  r,-  .f  Hi:?  creation,  vou  are  the 
I '.ir.t.r.j  :f  :.-.::  ly.ri.  :!-^:  Hr  n:ay  b-e  ^cloriued.  Hear  U3 
wh>:vr.r.j  m  :h-j  trt*:::-,  the  v::.c5  of  the  trees  to  the 
d  jwTKi^r.  •ij'ATih'-.ir-*  i.  zTLirry-^-  :r.:ci  mj.n  :  our  branches  arc 
of  manv  CLT/vjri-.-s.  in*,  vjj  :^d  m-s:  uke  centuries  to  see 
ihinLTs.  H^ar  the  whi^^cr.r.^  or*  'J-.e  sr-iTits  in  the  boughs  of 
the  trees. 

(k)d's  trees  bear  frj it.  C-jme  wi:h  me  into  the  shade,  cool 
and  pleasant  and  !>till.  and  let  us  lose  ourselves  amidst  these 
thoughts,  "  They  shall  be  called  trees.*  We  are  reminded  how 
f  ivourite  a  term  this  is  for  grcjwth  ant  I  proficiency  in  Divine 
^T.icc.  **  His  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  in  His  law 
il  nh  he  meditate  day  and  nij^ht,  and  he  shall  be  like  a  tree 
ll.fntcd  by  the  rivers  of  water,  his  leaf  also  shall  not  wither." 
IL*  r^hall  be  like  a  tree  that  sprcadeth  out  her  roots  by  the 
liver,  that  shall  not  see  when  heat  cometh — so  wide  so  thick 
tlio  shade — and  shall  not  be  careful  in  the  year  of  drought; 
the  Rood  man  shall  be  satisfied  from  himself,  and  shall  not 
( r.'ise  frf)ni  yielding  fruit."  Yes,  they  are  trees  of  righteousness. 
"  1  h.'ive  (ordained  you  that  ye  shall  go  and  bring  forth  fruit, 
and  that  your  fniit  shall  remain."  It  was  the  complaint  of  old, 
•'  I'.r.nl  is  an  empty  vine;"  and  then  of  an  empty  vine  what  saith 
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the  prophet  ?  "  What  is  the  vine  (Ezekiel  xv.  2,  3) — what  is  the 
vine  tree  more  than  any  tree?"    It  is  useless,  it  is  not  beauti- 
ful, it  is  not  fragrant,  what  is  its  use  ?  To  bear  fruit  And  if  not  ? 
well,  what  then  ?    And  it  was  the  glory  of  Joseph,  that  he  was 
a  fruitful  bough  (Genesis  xlix.   22).    This  is  what  God  ex- 
pects, "  Who  planteth  a  vine)rard  and  eateth  not  of  the  fruits 
thereof?  "    A  beast  differs  from  a  man  by  reason,  and  a  beast 
differs  from  a  stone  by  sense,  and  a  plant  differs  from  a  stone 
by  vegetation ;  so  a  Christian  differs  from  a  man  of  the  world 
by  fruit     Ye  shall  be   called  trees   of  righteousness.     The 
righteousness  of  faith  always  bears  the  fruits  of  righteousness. 
Alas !  how  scanty  the  fruit !    \Vhat  a  description  that  is  in 
Isaiah  xvii.  6,  two  or  three  berries  on  the  top  of  the  upper- 
most bough.    A  little  strength.    "  Herein  is  my  Father  glorified, 
that  ye  bear  ipuch  fruit,  so  shall  ye  be  my  disciples."     It  is  an 
expressive  image — trees,  fruitbearing  trees,  trees  of  righteous- 
ness ;  and  so  a  spiritual  society  should  be  the  world's  conser- 
vatory— life  for  it,  health  for  it,  medicine  for  it.     The  prophet 
Ezekiel,  in  really  a  wonderful  essay  on  the  divine  analogies 
of  trees,  so  describes  the  spiritual  society,  the  Church,  where 
the  river  flows,  that  is.  Gospel  ordinances,  means  of  grace, 
prayer  and  praise,  by  which  the  sound  man  grows  (Ezekiel 
xlvii.  12).     Yes,  if  you  would  be  fruit-bearing  trees,  be  near 
the  waters  of  the  sanctuary,  and  be  near  to  each  other.     The 
observation  has  been  made,  while  some  trees  grow  best  alone, 
need  a  vast  space,  the  myrtle  and  the  olive  grow  best  in  com- 
pany.    It   is   true,  some   mighty  forest  monarchs  defy  com- 
panionship, they  rear  their  tall  crests  and  stretch  out  their  vast 
broad  arms  alone.     Trees  of  righteousness  these,  lonely,  lofty 
trees ;  but  the  trees  planted  in  God's  orchard  should  not  be 
usually  distant  from  each  other.     And  moisture  helps  fruitful- 
ness,  plants  thrive  by  their  dews,  Christians  grow  by  their  tears. 
Many  a  tree  pricked  and  letting  forth  its  gums,  is  fuller  of  fruit ; 
and  sweeter  all  these  trees  of  righteousness  that  have  been 
pricked  to  the  heart. 

"Trees  of  righteousness,  that  He  might  be  glorified."    God 
will  be  glorified  in  all  trees  of  His  planting ;  all  that  He  hath 
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nut  planted  shall  be  routeil  up ;  and  while  the  fruitful  Chris- 
tian cuincs  a.1  a  shock  uf  com  in  his  season,  it  may  be  feared 
the  unfruitful  tome  as  a  bundle  of  straw — the  one  for  the 
hancMt,  the  c»ther  for  the  oven.  Thus  we  think  as  the  ficrf 
light  retires,  and  twilight  steals  over  the  fair  forest  trees — trees 
of  righteouNuess,  the  plants  of  Divine  intention  and  purpose, 
fruitful  and  therefore  to  His  praise.  Thus  then  behind  the  tree 
there  stands  an  immortal  spirit  stretching  out  its  arms  to  im- 
mortality. And  soon  transplanted  shall  he  be  and  the  mj-sterj 
of  tile  forest  past. 

Such  vi:iH  Mam  re  ! 

II.  It  was  a  refw^^  for  faith.  How  came  Abraham  there? 
We  know  he  left  I'r  of  the  Chaldees;  he  with  his  father,  lod 
they  settled  for  some  time  in  the  wild  plains  of  Haran.  Abra- 
h.iin  and  the  p.itriarchs  were  emigrants,  he  left  for  the  honour 
of  (fod.  Tile  Kast  i.s  full  of  traditions  concerning  him  and  his 
hatred  to  idolatry,  and  how  he  forsook  the  worship  of  fire  and 
the  sun.  l-'rom  pla<e  to  place  he  removed  his  tent,  he  jour- 
neyed, going  on  still;  we  should  read,  "He  pulled  up,"* 
namely,  his  tent  pins,  going  on  and  pulling  up,  so  he  advanced 
from  one  station  to  another;  **  Ixit  us  take  our  journey  and 
go"  (denesis  xxxiii.  12).  should  be  **Let  us  pull  up  the  pins 
of  our  tents  and  let  us  go."  Thus  was  it  with  the  father  of  the 
faitiiful,  and  so  with  us  till  we  reach  tlut  land.  "Thine  eyes 
shall  see  Jerusalem  a  quiet  habitation,  a  tabernacle  that  shall 
not  be  taken  down ;  not  one  of  the  stakes  shall  be  remo^-ed, 
neither  shall  any  of  the  cords  be  broken/* 

Mamre,  the  beloved  home  of  the  father  of  the  faithful  and 
the  friend  of  Ciod  ;  the  designation  concerning  it  is,  that  that 
he  built  an  altar  to  the  Lord.  He  had  come  from  that  neigh- 
bourhood where  the  Habel  society  was  founded — faith,  not  in 
(iod,  but  in  the  vanity  of  bricks — it  had  all  ended  in  confusion, 
but  the  .sacred  memories,  the  holy  associations  of  Mamre, 
where  Abraham  reared  an  altar  to  God,  these  all  linger  and 
send  out  their  influence  still.  I'hc  character  of  Abraham  rises 
at  Mamre.  Some  have  called  Herodotus  the  father  of  history, 
and  some  have  called  Moses  the  father  of  history,  but  rather 
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was  not  Abraham  ?  And  does  not  life  become  domestic  and 
human  beneath  those  tents  and  trees?  "He  called  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord."  Mamre  becomes  a  lighthouse  to  all  future 
ages.  Domestic  life  began ;  and  I  dare  say  they  had  family 
jars, — all  the  patriarchs  had ;  and  Sarah  was  made,  I  fancy,  ot 
peculiarly  tough  and  irritable  and  troublesome  material.  We 
know  they  had  their  family  grievances  and  doubts.  First,  they 
had  no  children ;  and  then,  because  Sarah  herself  could  not 
trust  God,  as  Abraham  said  to  her,  "  Nay,  but  thou  dost 
laugh,"  they  had  one  too  many.  But  a  high  faithfulness  ruled 
the  tents  of  Mamre,  the  home  of  domestic  piety — ^the  first  story 
given  to  us,  of  the  Life  of  Faith,  where  Abraham  reared  an  altar 
and  called  on  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

IIL  The  village  of  Mamre  was  the  village  of  sacred  promise, 
\Vhat  night  was  that,  when  among  its  moorlands  the  Lord  ap- 
peared to  Abraham  in  vision,  and  consecrated  those  heights  by 
the  glowing  promises  we  recognise  this  day  as  true  ?  Travellers 
in  the  Holy  Land  tell  us  how  magnificent  the  midnight  heavens 
are  as  compared  with  ours.  The  stars  do  not  seem  to  adhere  to 
the  face  of  the  heavens,  but  hang  like  burning  lamps  midway 
between  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  while  the  deep  expanse  ot 
the  blue  ether  is  seen  lying  far  beyond.*  In  such  a  night  on 
the  heights  of  Mamre,  God  appeared  to  Abraham  and  said, 
"  Look  now  toward  heaven  and  tell  the  stars,"  and  He  said, 
"  so  shall  thy  children  be."  A  little  mountain  hamlet,  how 
incredible  did  it  seem !  It  was  the  promise  of  Messiah's  reign, 
as  the  Saviour  said,  "  Your  Father  Abraham,  rejoiced  to  see 
My  day." 

IV.  Mamre  f  what  guests  came  thither  I  That  is  a  pretty 
story  told  by  Jeremy  Taylor  in  his  "  Liberty  of  Prophesying,'' 
and  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  elsewhere,  although  I 
am  told  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Talmud  3  how  that  Abraham 
was  sitting  at  his  tent  door,  ready,  according  to  his  wont,  to 


•  **  Stars  arose,  but  such  stars  !  not  like  the  spangles  of  the  English  poet's 
conception,  *  those  patines  of  bright  gold,'  though  that  idea  is  beautiiiil ;  but 
one  could  see  that  they  were  round  orbs  that  flashed  streams  of  diamond  light 
from  out  their  brightness." — "Bye-ways  in  Palestine,"  by  J.  Finn,  M.R.A.S. 
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entertain  strangers,  when  there  came  along  an  old  man,  worn 
by  age  and  labour,  and  leaning  on  a  staff;  and  Abraham 
received  him  in  the  tent  at  Mamre  kindly,  and  washed  his  feet 
and  provided  supper  for  him.  But  Abraham  noticed  that  he  did 
not  pray  nor  ask  for  a  blessing ;  and  when  he  inquired  he  found 
that  the  old  man  worshipped  fire  only ;  and  then  the  patriarch 
thrust  him  forth  from  his  tent  into  the  dark  night  But  when 
the  old  man  was  gone,  God  spoke  to  Abraham  and  asked  where 
the  stran^^or  was ;  and  Abraham  replied,  "  I  thrust  him  away 
l)ecausc  he  did  not  worship  Thee."  And  then  God  replied  to 
him,  **  Have  I  home  with  him  a  hundred  years  and  couldst 
not  thou  endure  him  one  night?"  And  surely  from  whatever 
source  the  legend  is  derived,  it  is  a  very  beautiful  one,  and 
shows  what  wise  lessons  they  were  able  to  teach  in  very  ancient 
limes. 

Here  was  iliat  great  entertainment  made,  where,  says  quaint 
Thomas  Tiiller,  "the  covert  of  the  tree  was  the  dining-room, 
l)rol>al)ly  the  ground  the  board,  Abraham  the  caterer,  and  Saiah 
the  cook ;  a  welcome  their  cheer ;  angels,  and  Christ  in  the 
notion  of  an  angel  their  guests ;  and  the  last  promise  of  the 
birth  of  Isaac  their  offering  for  their  entertainment"  Thus 
again  Mamre  becomes  the  portal  and  threshold  through 
which  Abraham  held  communion  with  the  invisible  world, 
two  of  the  beings  called  angels  passed  on  to  Sodom,  and 
Abraham  held  high  intercession  with  him  called  the  I>ord. 
How  safe  was  Mamre  while  the  arms  of  fire  were  stretching 
over  the  cities  of  the  plain  1  That  evening  all  was  luxuri- 
ance in  the  city,  all  the  gaiety  of  that  wild  wicked  time; 
when  Abraham  rose,  smoking  ruins  marked  the  place  where 
now  roll  the  waves  of  the  salt  and  bituminous  Dead  Sea.  How 
it  came  to  pass  that  Abraham  for  a  time  left  Mamre  we  know 
not;  he  seems  to  have  left  shortly  after  the  destruction  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  ;  but  it  may  be  well  believed  he  loved  it 
too  well  to  be  long  away,  thither  he  returned.  It  is  probable 
Isaac  was  bom  here ;  among  those  crags  happened  that  great 
mystery  of  the  offering  of  Isaac. 

What  constitutes  a  village  ?  A  home,  an  altar,  a  grave,  the 
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household,  the  church  and  the  churchyard ;  so  the  place  of 
trees  became  naturally,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  place  of  tombs. 
There  death  at  last  shadowed  the  household  of  the  downs  and 
the  trees.  At  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  Sarah 
died.  Opposite  to  Mamre,  and  nearer  to  Hebron,  was  a  place 
of  caves  ;  and  among  the  million  cemeteries  of  the  earth  this 
is  remarkably  distinguished,  sacred,  inviolate,  and  divine. 

V.  Go  to  Mamre  or  to  its  neighbourhood  to  find  of  aU  the 
graves  of  this  earth  the  oldest  authentic  grave — the  grave  of  the 
faithful  one — of  the  friend  of  God,  who  is  also  the  father  of  the 
faithful  as  between  men  and  men.  High  and  sacred  lessons 
are  borne  to  us  from  that  place  of  graves ;  faith  shines  indeed 
like  a  star  over  that  tomb — trust  in  God  and  allegiance  to 
Him,  faithfulness  also  to  man,  a  faithfulness  which  did  not 
measure  its  duties  by  the  sense  of  the  king  of  Sodom  or  the 
kings  of  the  Valley  of  Shaveh,  but  by  the  divine  sense  shining 
in  a  heaven-informed  soul. 


Outlines!  of  Sermons!  ftp  i\)t  ilate  E^b.  Cakb 

FOUR  SERMONS  ON  THE  TEMPTATION 

OF  OUR  LORD, 

Third  Outline. 
Maithew  iv.  1-7. 

Christ  was  tempted  to  do  three  things. 

First  To  seek  personal  applause. 

Second.  To  use  unnatural  means  to  secure  it 

Third.  In  doing  all  this,  falsely  to  trust  to  God  for  pro- 
tection. 

First.  He  was  tempted  ^to  seek  applause.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  Christ  never  performed  a  miracle  on  His  own 

N 
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account  or  for  His  own  sake.  Must  of  His  miracles  were  of  a 
healing  nature.  I  need  not  remind  you  that  the  body  of  Christ, 
being  perfectly  free  from  defects,  supplietl  no  room  for  a  ])ersona] 
healing  agency.  It  is  ver)'  true  that  He  suffered  many  of  the 
evils  inciilent  to  humanity.  We  know  that  He  suffered  cold, 
hunger,  thirst,  flitigue ;  but  we  also  know  that  He  never  per- 
formed any  mira<  le  to  mitigate  or  avert  these  evils.  And 
why?  Because  it  would  have  been  incompatible  with  the 
state  of  voluntary  humiliation  to  which  He  had  submitted 
Himself.  He  wanted  to  prove  two  things  by  His  being  here 
on  earth.  First,  that  He  was  the  lirother  of  man.  Next,  that 
He  was  suffering  for  man.  Hence,  we  sc^  that  His  tempta- 
tion was  to  give  up  His  i)urpose,  and  to  yield  to  the  l>ody ; 
but  He  would  perform  no  minu  le  for  Himself.  Now,  if  Christ 
would  have  performed  a  mir.u  le  for  His  own  security,  how  it 
would  have  amazed  and  aitracteil  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
country  I  *'  Cast  'i'hyself  down/'  said  the  spirit  of  evil,  that 
Thou  mayest  have  the  opivjrtunity  to  i>reser\'e  Thyself  alive 
after  Thou  hast  violated  the  laws  of  nature.  It  may  be  proper 
to  obsenc  that  the  life  of  Christ  seems  to  have  been  governed 
by  two  principles  : — i.  Not  to  receive  the  honour  that  comes 
from  men ;  2.  To  seek  the  honour  that  comes  from  God,  in  God's 
own  way.  He  sought  not  the  honour  that  comes  from  roan. 
I  speak  not  now  of  the  honour,  the  esteem,  which  is  spon- 
taneously rendered  to  superior  excellence,  which  is  the  highest 
kind  of  honour,  and  indeed  is  from  God ;  but  I  mean  honour 
coming  from  men,  in  opposition  to  that  which  comes  from 
God.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  two  are  incompatible.  If 
a  man  gives  himself  up  to  seeking  honour  from  man,  he  be- 
comes, by  the  very  act,  unfit  for  and  incajiable  of  the  honour 
that  comes  from  God.  Christ  sought  honour  from  God,  and 
God  honoured  Him.  He  said,  as  He  was  leaving  the  earth, 
**  Father,  glorify  me  with  the  glory  I  had  with  Thee  before  the 
world  was."  I  believe  the  great  temptation  of  Christ  on  earth 
was  to  receive  the  honour  that  was  offered  by  men ;  and  one 
of  His  greatest  victories  was  His  constant  triumph  over  this 
temptation.     And  one  of  the  greatest  temptations  of  us  all. 
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while  we  live  on  this  earth,  is  to  seek  the  honour  and  applause 
that  the  world,  and  especially  the  religious  world,  is  always 
willing  to  give  to  the  men  who  will  pay  the  price.  Christ 
sought  the  glory  that  comes  from  God ;  He  bowed  not  His 
soul  to  man. 

Second.  He  was  tempted  to  use  unnatural  means  to  secure 
applause.  There  is  something  here  very  worthy  of  our  coiv 
sideration.  I  need  not  employ  fancy  as  a  key  to  open  the 
meaning  of  the  Bible,  under  the  name  of  Spiritualism ;  yet  I 
think  everything  in  the  life  of  Christ  was  designed  to  teach  us 
some  important  truth.  Men,  indeed,  are  apt  to  misinterpret 
the  life  of  Christ,  and  are  in  danger  of  using  unnatural  means, 
professedly  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  religion.  Now, 
though  1  do  not  believe  in  the  mystical  character  of  this 
temptation,  yet  I  do  believe  it  is  designed  to  teach  us,  not 
what  is  unnatural  or  strained,  but  what  is  true  and  real.  I'he 
temptation  is  very  strong  to  be  unnatural  in  the  sacred  name 
of  religion.  Is  it  not  so?  The  most  unnatural  things  have 
been  believed,  and  spoken,  and  written,  and  done  for  religion. 
I  use  the  term  unnatural  here,  not  in  its  conventional  sense, 
but  in  its  large  and  original  sense.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  great 
blessing  if  very  many  of  the  books  which  profess  to  teach 
religion  were  burnt,  their  teaching  is  so  unnatural,  and  con- 
sequently untrue.  I  speak  it  not  from  a  censorious  spirit,  but 
I  hope  from  a  love  of  truth.  I  am  certain  it  would  be  a  bless- 
ing if  some  men  would  cease  to  speak,  at  least  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  religion.  We  are  often  tempted  to  speak  and  act  in 
a  manner  contrary  to  nature  for  religion's  sake.  Sometimes 
we  are  tempted  to  put  down  the  intellect  which  God  has  given 
us,  in  order  to  honour  revelation.  Sometimes  we  are  tempted 
to  extinguish  feeling  and  do  violence  to  humanity,  in  order  to 
intensify  some  unnatural  idea  of  religion. 

Third.  He  was  tempted  to  trust  in  God's  protection  whilst 
seeking  self-applause  and  using  unnatural  means  to  secure  it. 
This  it  was  impossible  for  Him  to  think  of.  "Thou  shalt 
not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God."  God's  protection  cannot  be 
given   to  that  which   is   a   seeking   of  honour  from   men,  in 
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whatever  way  it  is  soii^'ht.  Men  are  tempted  to  do  this, 
and  still  fiilsely  to  think  of  the  i»rotecting  i>ower  of  God. 
(io<l's  power  is  alwnys  exercised  for  moral  and  spiritual 
l>i:rposes,  and  according  to  tixeil  laws  established  and  re- 
vealed to  us. 


Fourth  Outline. 

Mat  rill  w  iv.   i  -la 

Christ  was  on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain,  and  the  tempter 
showed   Him  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  said  to  Him, 
''  Fall  down  and  worship  me,  and  these  possessions  shall  be 
'J'hine.     Connect   Thy  power  with  mine,  in   order  to  secure 
worldly  power  and  grantlcur."     Here  I  must  observe  that  the 
form  of  this  temptation  seems  to  show,  that  it  was  presented 
through  a  person.     It  seems  imj>()ssible  to  sup|)Ose  that  the 
kingdoms   of  this   worlil   should   literally  be   the   possession 
of  a  principle  or  an  abstraction  ;  yet  this  tempter  said  the 
kingdoms  were  his.     It  seems  much  more  probable  that  He 
was  asked  to  worship  a  i)erson,  and  one  in  such  a  position 
as   to   be   competent   to  make  such  a  proj)osal.     The  other 
supiK)sition    I   conceive  to  be  too   vague  to  have  emanated 
from  such  a  being,  and  too  feeble  to  have  seemed  a  temptation 
to   such  a  mind  as  Christ's.     Just  look  at  it  for  a  moment 
Fall   down   and   worship   an  invisible   agency — the  principle 
of  evil — and  temporal  possessions  would  be  the  result  I     There 
is  something,  as  it  appears  to  my  mind,  absurd  in  this  \icw 
of  the  temptation.     lUit  on  the  other  hand,  suppose  a  person 
tempting  Christ, — one  possessing  great  power,—  and  asking  Hi» 
to  give  Himself  up  to  him,  in  order  to  secure  influence  and 
territory ;  it  appears  that  this  was  the  temptation. 

First,  I  submit  that  the  essence  of  the  temptation  consist^ 
in  the  giving  up  of  spiritual  jjower  for  worldly  grandeor- 
"  Fall  down  ami  worship  ///<•,  respect  my  supremacy,  «*^ 
then  we  shall  establish  this  kingdom."  And  here  let  tf** 
remind  you  of  the  fact,  that  the  whole  Jewish  nation  cxpcctc« 
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that  the   Messiah,  when   He  came,  would   establish  a  new 
monarchy,  which  should  be  sustained  by  two  princes,  a  secular 
and  a  sacred.     Christ  was  constantly  tempted   all  His  life 
to  do   this,  by  several  persons,  in  several  forms.     Not  only 
did  His  countrymen  expect  Him  to  erect  a  kingdom ;  but  when 
He  did  not  do  it,  they,  on  that  very  account,  opposed  Him. 
They  were  not  unbelievers  in  His  power,  for  He  did  work 
miracles,  and  they  acknowledged  it ;  but  it  was  not  the  order 
of  power  they  expected  or  desired,  and  ihey  opposed  Him 
and  crucified  Him.     For  you  must  remember,  they  crucified 
Him  because   He   said   He  was  the  king  of  the  Jews,  and 
they  saw  He  was  not;  that  is,  they  saw  the  truth.     They  said, 
"He  is  not  a  king;  He  is  poor.  He  is  self-denying.  He  is 
simple,  He  is  many  things,   but  He  is  not  a  king;   let  us 
put  Him  to  death."     And  it  is  very  worthy  of  remark,  that 
even  His  own  disciples  frequently  tempted   Him  respecting 
His  kingly   power.     More   than   once   they   aimed  to   make 
Him  a  prince.     Then  Pilate  tempted  Him  in  the  same  man- 
ner;  he  said,  ''^ Art  thou  a  king,  then?"     And  Christ  said, 
"  I  am  a  king  ;  but  not  a  king  after  your  imagination."     And 
even  after   His  resurrection.  His  partly  illuminated  disciples 
said,  "  When  are  you  going  to  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel  ?" 
Thus  I  consider  this  temptation  followed  Him  about  during 
His  whole  life.     And  one  of  the  most  common  temptations 
of  His  disciples  is  now,  and  always  has  been,  worldly  riches 
and    power,    dominion,    the    world — in    fact,    to    give    the 
weight  of  their  influence  on  the  side  of  power,  for  the  sake 
of  personal  aggrandizement.     I  wish  I  could  show  you  how 
this  temptation  has  been  repeated  from  the  first  days  until 
now.     Let  me  speak  to  you  as  wise  men.     Have  not  Chris- 
tians been   tempted   to   bow  down  to  the  patronage  of  the 
vorld,  to  the  wealth  of  the  world,  to  the  dignities  of  the  world, 
^  the  ease  and  to  the  rank  of  the  world,  in  one  word,  to 
e  supremacy  of  the  world  ?     Read  the  history  of  the  Church, 
ci    you  will  find  that  the  great  temptation  of  the  Church  in 
ages,  has  been  to  ally  itself  with  the  world  for  the  sake 
possessing  worldly  power.     **  Fall  down,"  says  the  tempter. 
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"and  worship  me^  and  I  will  give  you  dominion  over  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth." 

Second.  Another  element  of  the  temptation  was  the  perver- 
sion of  truth.  Here,  as  you  know,  the  tempter  employed  the 
words  of  Scripture  in  tempting  Christ,  and  he  employed  them 
in  a  way  that  was  decidedly  false.  He  used  Scripture,  but,  in 
using  it,  he  sinned  against  it  in  three  ways : — 

He  sinned  against  the  Spirit  of  the  Bible, 

Against  the  Unity  of  the  Bible, 

Against  die  Authority  of  the  Bible. 

1.  He  sinned  against  the  Spirit  of  the  Bible  by  opposing  the 
literal  to  the  spiritual.  Is  not  this  a  temptation  very  common 
to  men  ?  Are  we  not  all  temi)ted  to  make  no  difference  be- 
tween the  spirit  of  the  Bible  and  the  letter  of  the  Bible.  Yet 
the  spirit  of  the  Bible — what  is  it  ?  A  divine  thing,  like  its 
Author.  But  the  letter  of  the  Bible  is  a  mere  human  sign, 
nothing  more.  The  spirit  of  the  llible  is  eternal,  it  endures 
for  ever  ;  the  letter  of  the  I^ible  is  temiK>ral,  and  must  pass 
away.  Tlie  spirit  of  the  Bil)le  giveth  life  ;  the  mere  letter  of 
the  Bible  destroys  the  ver)'  soul  it  was  intended  to  vivify. 
Tilings  that  ought  to  differ  should  be  vieweil  in  their  diffirtncty 
or  else  even  the  verj'  words  of  Scripture  may  be  so  used  as  to 
tempt  the  spotless,  pure  soul  of  Christ  to  sin. 

2.  He  sinned  against  the  Unity  of  the  Bible.     It  has  often 
been  observed  by  writers,  that  the  quotations  from  Scripture 
were  given  in  fragments  ;  and  it  was  so.     And  let  me  ask  you, 
Are  not  the  servants  of  Christ  tempted  to  do  the  same  thing? 
and  are  they  not  often  ver)*  successfully  tempted?     Unless 
we  have  clear,  comprehensive  views  of  the  whole  of  Scripture* 
we  can  make  but  a  partial,  and  often  a  very  incorrect,  if  oot 
dangerous,  use  of  it.     There  are  many  ways  in  which  mcn 
break  the  unity  of  revealed  truth.     l>y  <lonying  the  inspiration 
of  its  revealed  ideas — denying  that  a  number  of  men  in 
ent  places  were  once   inspired  to  communicate  great 
truths.     But  deny  this  inspiration,  and  you  are  left  to  the 
elusion  that  there  may  not  be  unity  in  the  Bible;  and  we 
the  consequences.     In  ever)'  age,  men  have  been  tcropte<J  ^ 
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select  some  portions  and  to  reject  others,  according  to  the 
theory  they  had  to  maintain.  Again,  persons  are  often  tempted 
to  set  doctrine  against  doctrine :  for  instance,  the  sovereignty 
of  God,  against  human  free-will ;  the  doctrine  of  acting  from 
duty,  against  that  of  acting  from  intuition;  the  doctrinal 
statements  of  one  writer,  against  the  doctrinal  statements  of 
another — St  Paul  against  St  James.  And  one  can  never 
remember  without  regret,  that  a  man  so  great,  so  wise,  so 
learned  as  Luther,  should  have  yielded  to  this  very  temptation, 
and  yet  praised  God  for  the  unity  of  revelation. 

3.  He  sinned  against  the  Authority  of  the  Bible.  He  said, 
**  It  is  written  so  and  so,  therefore  do  so  and  so."  And  here,  as 
a  general  truth,  it  would  be  useful  to  remark  how  some  good 
men,  and  wise  men  too,  have  used  the  Bible  to  sanction,  not  to 
say  follies  merely,  but  the  greatest  crimes  that  the  earth  has 
ever  seen.  Have  not  men  made  the  Bible  to  sanction  war, 
and  slavery,  and  superstition,  and  the  grossest  impurities,  and 
sometimes  a  ritualism  which  tends  to  crush  the  very  life  of  God 
in  the  soul  of  man  ?  I  firmly  believe  one  of  the  greatest  temp- 
tations of  the  Church  at  the  present  day  is  thus  to  misuse  the 
Bible,  until  it  has  made  the  world  abuse  it ;  and  if  we  thus 
abuse  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  nothing  will  prevent  the 
world  from  abusing  it.  And  let  me  remind  you  that 
there  are  two  elements  in  the  Bible — the  doctrinal  and 
the  historical ;  the  one  as  immutable,  as  lasting,  as  God 
Himself;  the  other,  nothing  at  all  but  the  recorded  acts 
of  certain  great  men  in  the  Hebrew  nation,  preserved  for 
our  instruction. 

The  characteristic  element  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  the 
recorded  history  of  the  human  ;  that  of  the  New  Testament,  of 
the  Divine.  And  are  we,  because  great  men  in  the  past  com- 
'nitted  crimes,  to  take  that  as  an  excuse  for  our  own  crimes  ? 
%  no  means.  Let  us  not  be  seduced  into  taking  the  letter 
^or  the  spirit  of  the  Bible,  perverting  its  teachings  to  our  own 
destruction. 

Third.  Making  present  happiness  the  law  of  life,  was  the 
^ird   element   in   the   temptation.      Christ   was   tempted   to 
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for^'et  the  hi;;h  moral  pi2r])Ose  to  which  He  had  devoted  His 
existc-m  e  ;  to  let  ihc  sjiint  Inr  bowed,  and  to  let  the  body  have 
the  aM't-nfit-ncy.  In  the  first  temptation  it  was  said  to  Him, 
'*  I>o  not  wail  tur  fame.  Do  not  seclude  Th>'self.  Get 
applause,  anil  ijct  it  at  onre.**  And  remember,  this  tempta- 
tion was  rcpcaieil  more  than  once.  His  mother  said,  *'\\Tiy 
don't  you  sfum*  yourself?  Why  don't  you  allow  your  opinions 
and  principles  to  become  known?  Why  don't  you  accept 
I>opularity?''  **  Not  yet,'  He  said  ;  "  I  have  a  plan,  and  that 
plan,  like  the  plan  of  the  universe,  is  gradually  unfolded.** 
It  was  only  shortly  before  His  death,  He  said,  "  I  am  the 
Son  of  (lod."  Let  us  beware  of  this  temptation.  Let 
us  beware  lest  we  feather  up  our  whole  being  into  a  few 
\  ears.  Christ  resisted,  an<l  said :  '*  Not  that  throne,  but 
victory  over  evil,  supremacy  over  the  characters,  the  opinions, 
the  aftections  of  men.  These  honours— what  are  thev? 
Armies,  navies,  riches — what  are  ihey?  Let  me  be  the  con- 
(pieror  of   sin.     Let  me  be  the  great  lover  of  men..'* 

The  history  of  these  temjjtations  of  Christ  furnishes  us 
also  with  the  j)rin(;iples  on  which  they  may  be  vanquished. 
Not  by  fisting;  for  He  was  tempted  while  He  was  fasting. 
Not  by  retiring  from  the  world  ;  for  He  was  tempted  while 
He  was  alone.  lUii  by  the  deep  indwelling  of  truth.  Not  by 
outward  truth,  but  tnilh  in  us.  A  man  may  have  truth  in 
his  book,  and  his  book  in  his  pocket.  He  may  have  it  in  his 
creed,  and  have  it  in  his  brain,  and  yet  not  possess  one 
tnith  that  will  enable  him  to  contpier  a  single  temptation. 
Christ  repelled  temptations  by  indwelling  truth.  Christ  re- 
pelled temptation  by  a  threefold  statement :  *'  Man  shall  not 
live  by  bread  alone:"  *' Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy 
Cod;*'  *'Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  Cod.' 

These  words  mav  be  thus  summed  up — Man  bv  God  ;  Man 
for  Cod;  Man  according  to  Cod.  And  if  these  principle 
lived  within  us  as  they  lived  within  Him,  they  would  presene 
us  from  all  sorts  of  temptation  \  My  existence  is  of  God; 
my  whole  being  is  of  (iod ;  my  ever>-  possession,  my  all,  is 
of  Ciod !     Such  a  conviction  would  disarm  every  temptation ! 
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Man  for  God !  Worship  the  Lord  thy  God.  Man  was  made 
for  worship;  man  was  not  made  to  look  down  on  the 
dust ;  not  made  to  complain,  but  to  look  up,  to  look  to  the 
realities  of  God.  Man  according  to  God !  Man's  whole  being 
according  to  the  laws  of  God !  And  do  you  expect  that  God 
will  break  His  laws  to  protect  your  person  or  your  posses- 
sions ?  And  now  let  me  say,  I  have  thrown  out  these  frag- 
mentary thoughts,  not  as  an  exposition,  but  as  a  contribu- 
tion towards  an  exposition  of  this  very  extraordinary  part  of 
God*s  word;  and  in  conclusion,  let  me  read  the  words  of 
Paul :  "  Finally,  my  brethren,  be  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in 
the  power  of  His  might." 


Certs!  Jllusttrattli  bp  anerUott,  incfiient,  anH 

H(nv  to  Digest  a  Sermon, 

**  For  if  any  be  a  hearer  of  the  word,  and  not  a  doer,  he  is  like  unto  a 
man  beholding  his  natural  face  in  a  glass  :  for  he  beholdeth  himself,  and 
goeth  his  way,  and  straightway  forgetteth  what  manner  of  man  he  was. 
But  whoso  looketh  into  the  perfect  law  of  liberty,  and  continueth  therein, 
lie  being  not  a  forgetful  hearer,  but  a  doer  of  the  work,  this  man  shall  be 
blcssctl  in  his  deed."— James  i.  23-25. 

A  SKRMON  caught  by  the  ear,  moving  upon  the  feelings, 
kindling,  instructing,  and  touching  the  springs  of  life,  does 
not  spend  its  force  at  one  sitting.  The  truth  needs  to 
be  meditated  alone,  and  brooded  over.  It  needs  to  be 
looked  at  in  the  first  light  of  morning,  and  in  the  dusky 
shadows  of  evening,  and  in  the  gloom  of  the  cloudy  days 
which  every  week  will  bring.  The  consoling  thoughts  of 
the  sermon  need  to  be  hummed  soothingly  over,  as  you  are 
harassed  by  business,  in  order  to  take  in  their  fulness.  The 
preaching  of  one  Sabbath  ought  to  ring  out,  and  ring  on, 
through  the  week,  till  the  echoes  are  caught  up  and  renewed 
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the  <in'i  Lc«linf;  S.ililuth.  The  minister  unfolds  some  spiritual 
(iiit  triiu-.  iU-vc1t>]is  some  duty,  illuminates  some  portion  of 
Striptr.rc.  N«iv\.  wc  wmiiIiI  say  to  a  Christian,  if  you  would 
I'ool  ii|M.ii  the  \M»ril.  aii<l  j:row  thereby,  let  the  subject  of  the 
scrnii'M  I'c  \M':r  miMo  t  for  the  week.  Work  the  vein  which 
thi  ] Ti.ii  lur  Ills  i<]>cneil.  K«)lIow  out  the  suggestions  he  has 
st.irir"!.  I.Li  Vinir  rc.ul'.n.::  l»e  in  the  direction  they  lead.  Take 
yni;r  IiiMo.  :in<l  « ollct  t  it<i  teachini^s  on  the  points  iavolved. 
M.ikc  tlio  tt»|ii«N  of  thf  senium  the  special  object  of  Bible 
slmly  ilisrin.i:  I  lie  rf^i  «»t"  the  week.  Meditate  on  the  various 
iK-nriiiL^  ••!"  t!ir  iluine.  Tniy  in  that  direction.  Live  in  thai 
(i-.re<  ti>>n.  M.ikc  it  .i  point  to  possess  yourself  of  all  that  is 
wiiliin  \iiiir  rc.uli  on  ilie  Nulijects  opened  on  the  Sabbath. 
Hiiw  rit  li.  Uun.  the  s^rinoii  would  be  to  you  !  How  it  would 
( iiiisi  •!•!!. itc  yMi;r  kii«»\\ lol-ic  I  Mow  it  woul<l  concentrate  your 
::r.i'  e- !  l!'.^ii-.:«l  it'  .1  I  Mi>c.  t  MFcless  conning  over  of  the  Bible. 
h^Ti-  t«i  «!.i\ .  .iiul  liuTi:  to-morrow,  you  would  have  a  special 
p  :r: ■->-'•.  .in;!  \\v\^  .iii  ever  fresli  interest  in  reading.  Your 
r.ii!'.»!  \M-i;ld  be  lu-- »:n:;^'  all  the  week  with  jjreat  thouj;hts. 
\\\  sm  h  .1  iPiii  -^,  y.'.i  \\.>ulil  find  yourself  j;aining  a  maslen* 
of  the  S«  ripi'.in  ^.  .i!j1  a  c  le.irness  of  nmception  and  justness  of 
aj'i'ii  hiri-.«)n  'if  iin;  "Mint  doctrines,  ami  a  fulness  of  religious 
klii.-\\h'l;-:e. 

And  let  min;-;er^  t'nl  that  their  preaihin::  is  only  furnishing 
a  I:  \t.  and  ^ivin:,'  Mij_:e>itions  on  which  Christians  will  be 
el.i;'"ia;in.;^'  a  serniu!)  thai  !•<  to  last  a  week  Kmg,  and  ministers 
will  make  beiur  MTm»n>;.  It  would  bo  dittirult,  at  present,  in 
s»)me  « :i"^eN,  t'>  make  I  lie  ]«reaehin.L,'  last  ihroui^h  the  week.  It 
w  ►\1!  1m-  vrry  ihin  «l:e:  by  the  middle  of  the  week.  But  let 
ih'.Ti-  1m'  <\i\\  a  ha! lit  on  the  jiart  of  Christians,  and  it  would 
<«»mial.  and  ii  W(Hj!i1  .illow,  tiie  j>reacher  to  put  more  solid 
su!' -:.■.!'. re  into  the  sermon.  It  would  marvellously  quicken 
h!m.  to  know  ihat  his  words  were  not  to  die  upon  the  air,  but 
were  to  live  and  lireathe  in  hundreds  of  Christian  hearts,  to  be 
nuule  the  theme  ol  investigation  and  the  food  of  thought  fo^ 
days  to  c«.»me. 

We  should  have  stalwart  jireachers,  and  we  should  have 
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stalwart  hearers,  if  sermons  should  be  thus  put  on  to  be  worn 
through  the  week.  Every  sermon  would  be  an  event.  Every 
sermon  would  be  adding  another  story  to  the  character — lifting 
the  Christian  higher  toward  heaven. 


^ttrn(  of  iSoofcd. 

A  History  of  Philosophy  from  Thales  to  the  Present 
Time.  By  Dr.  F.  Ueberweg,  late  Professor  of  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Konigsberg.  Translated  from  the 
Fourth  German  Edition.  By  G.  S.  Morris,  M.A.,  Profes- 
sor of  Modem  Languages  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 
With  additions  by  Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President 
of  Yale  College.  Vol.  I.  History  of  Ancient  and 
Mediaeval  Philosophy.     London  :  Hodder  6f*  Stoughtan. 

Dr.  Ueberv^-eg  was  a  man  of  distinguished  ability,  untiring 
industf)',  and  rich  and  varied  attainments.  All  the  productions 
of  his  pen  evince  not  only  a  vast  accumulation  of  knowledge, 
but  a  remarkable  power  of  classification  and  arrangement, 
which  rendered  the  stores  of  his  knowledge  readily  subservient 
to  the  illustration  and  exposition  of  whatever  subject  he  en- 
tered upon.  He  did  not  speculate,  or  indulge  in  fanciful  and 
one-sided  views  of  the  subjects  he  discussed,  but  steadily 
adhered  to  principles  and  facts.  This  is  remarkably  the  case 
in  the  work  now  before  us.  Most  historians  of  philosophy, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Germany,  have  done  their  work 
under  the  influence  of  a  bias  or  preconceived  scheme,  accord- 
ing to  which  all  things  were  shaped  and  coloured.  And  hence, 
instead  of  an  unprejudiced  record  of  facts  and  opinions,  from 
which  every  student  is  free  to  draw  his  deductions  and  form 
his  views,  there  are  personal  and  conflicting  schemes  which 
oftentimes  perplex  and  bewilder.  Many  histories  of  philosophy, 
otherwise  exceedingly  valuable,  are  thus  marred  and  circum- 
scribed by  a  slavish  adherence  to  the  opinions  of  some  school 
or  writer.  But  from  this  defect  Dr.  Ueberwegs  work  is  en- 
tirely free.  He  had  doubtless  his  predilections  and  philoso- 
phical sympathies,  but  they  have  not  been  permitted  to  inter- 
fere with  his  impartiality  as  an  historian.  He  advocates  the 
view^s  of  no  school,  either  empirical,  metaphysical,  or  critical, 
but  faithfully  records  the  doctrines  of  each  system  \  thus  pre- 
senting to  the  reader  full  and  accurate  information,  and  leaving 
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him  to  judge  and  decide  for  hiiriEelf.  He  condenses,  as  the 
nature  of  his  history  required,  but  there  is  no  obscurity  or 
deficiency.  The  general  progress  and  development  of  philoso- 
phical thought  are  clearly  traced  j  and  the  whole  is  sustained  by 
ample  citations  and  abundant  authorities.  ^  Nothing,  indetd, 
is  wanting  th.it  is  needful  to  aid  the  student  or  general  readn 
in  finding  his  way  along  the  wide  field  of  philosophy  from  the 
earliest  times.  As  many  others  have  done,  he  divides  Ancient 
Philosophy  into  three  periods,  but  differs  from  them  on  some 
questions  of  detail  and  subdivision,  and  expresses  independent 
opinions  when  he  deems  it  expedient  Especially  in  reference 
to  the  philosophy  of  the  Christian  era  does  he  occupy  hi^ei 
ground,  and  exjircss  himself  with  greater  fulness,  impartialityi 
and  learned  authority  than  any  other  historian.  This  period, 
probably  the  most  important  and  the  most  highly  developed  in 
a  philosojihical  jioint  of  view,  has  been  generally  dismissed 
with  a  hasty  and  meagre  notice  of  its  forms  and  habits  erf 
thought;  but  Dr.  Ueberweg,  after  profound  and  thorough  inves- 
tigation, has  deemed  it  worthy  of  a  treatment  so  full  and  com- 
prehensive as  to  occupy  nearly  half  this  volume.  This  part 
containing  a  full  and  learned  examination  of  the  patristic  and 
scholastic  philosophy,  down  to  the  mysticism  of  EcVait  and 
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Heresy  and  Christian  Doctrine.  By  E.  De  Pressens^, 
D.D.,  Author  of  "Jesus  Christ,  His  Times,  Life,  and  Work." 
Translated  by  Annie  Harwood.  London  :  Hodder  6* 
Stoughiort, 

Dr.  Pressens^  is  now  widely  known  and  admired  as  a  writer 
of  great  brilliancy  and  power.  His  work  on  the  Times,  Life, 
and  Work  of  Jesus  Christ  commanded  universal  admiration  as 
one  of  the  noblest  contributions  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and 
established  his  reputation  as  an  eloquent  and  cultured  defender 
of  Christianity.  And  all  that  he  has  since  done  has  confirmed 
the  opinions  and  deepened  the  admiration  elicited  by  that 
work.  His  name  is  now,  and  must  henceforth  be,  associated 
with  what  is  highest  and  most  efficient  in  Christian  literature. 
No  future  defence  of  Christianity  can  be  complete  that  does 
not  recognize  his  eminent  labours  in  vindicating  its  origin  and 
tracing  its  progress  and  development  in  the  first  three  centiuries. 
Nor  can  any  theological  student  fully  realize  the  aids  and 
advantages  within  his  reach,  who  does  not  familiarize  himself 
with  the  writings  of  Dr.  Pressenstf.  The  volume  now  issued 
is  the  third  of  a  series  intended  to  expound  and  illustrate  the 
history,  life,  and  doctrines  of  the  Church  during  the  first  three 
centuries.  The  two  volumes  already  in  the  hands  of  the  public, — 
"Early  Years  of  Christianity,"  and  "  Martyrs  and  Apologists," — 
have  been  highly  appreciated  by  all  readers  and  by  every 
section  of  the  Church.  The  one  traces  with  singular  skill  and 
felicity  the  early  growth  and  triumphs  of  Christianity;  the  other 
narrates  with  impressive  eloquence  its  conflicts  and  sutTerings. 
That  now  before  us  treats  of  the  various  forms  of  heresy  which 
tended  to  obscure  and  pervert  Christianity,  and  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  more  eminent  Christian  Fathers.  It  largely,  and 
with  great  acuteness  and  scholarship  discusses  the  leading 
heresies  of  Gnosticism,  Manichaeism,  and  Montanism,  to- 
gether with  other  forms  of  error  subversive  of  truth;  and 
also  fully  expounds  the  doctrines  of  the  various  schools  of 
theological  thought  to  which  the  Christian  Fathers  belonged — 
the  Graeco- Asiatic,  the  Alexandrine,  the  Grajco- Roman,  and 
the  Carthaginian.  With  profound  research,  and  all  the  im- 
partiality of  an  unbiassed  historian,  M.  Pressensi^  examines  the 
various  forms  of  heresy  which  pagan  philosophy  attempted  to 
graft  upon  Christianity.  He  traces  them  to  their  origin,  and 
shows  their  tendencies  and  fatal  effects  on  Christianity.  But 
H'hiist  exposing  their  inherent  error  and  opposition  to  the 
essential  principles  of  Christianity,  he  admits  that  in  some 
instances   they  have  transmitted  a  valuable  heritage  tQ  future 
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|»resiT\(s  \\>  pre  tiiiiii'.iirc  :  if>;»:Mfion  i>  j:enerally  umlerstootl 
in  its  iiinst  ri.LMrM'.is  m  um-.  alihoii.L'h  "intt-nients  are  found  in  all 
tJK-    liitliiis   n«»i   r;;-.ily   t*)   I'f  rLcmeiie'l  witli   surh  a  theor}'. 
'Iluy  ••lin"'*t  :ili  \\\ixvx  in  rtrojni.sin;:  an  enlarged  measure  of 
insjiiiation  in  the  New  'I'c-'tainent.     Irenxus  considers  that  the 
r\<lnsi\(r  |;iti  of  pr(»phL«y  terniinntol  with  Christ;  its  object 
was  to  Mi  iistoin  man  to  hear  the  Divine  Sj»irit  within.     The 
Canon  of  tlie  sat  rol  uritini^s  is  not  <lefmed  with  anv  fixitv." 
In  closinj;  his  volnnu*,  1  )r.  Tresst-nse  adds,  **  After  thus  indicat- 
ing  that  whirh   ap]K-ars  to  us  sugL^estive  and   helpful   in  this 
ih«'nlo;:v,  and  point  in.::  cut  also  that  which  is  in  our  view  faulty 
an«l  iilisolcte,  it  only  riinaius  f«)r  us  to  leave  this  yreat  historj* 
ti»  <i»nviv  its  own  Irssons  to  the  C'hristian  thoui^ht  of  our  day, 
hv  showuif;  thr  dangers  to  he  avoided  and  the  precious  vein* 
to  |m"  worki'd.  " 

The  sriirs  of  whi«  h  this  volume  is  the  third  will  be  com- 
]»hir«l  hv  a  l(>unh.  li»  he  issued  as  early  as  possilde.  The  whole 
will  loini,  pcrhajis,  tlu'  fullest,  the  most  elof|uent,  and  the 
most  eiudiU'  histoiv  k^^  the  life,  conlhcts,  and  doctrines  of  the 
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Church  during  the  first  three  centuries.  The  translation  is  by 
the  same  elegant  pen  by  which  the  two  former  volumes  were 
rendered  into  such  graceful  and  vigorous  English. 

Rides  in  the  Mission  Field  of  South  Africa,  Behveen 
the  Kei  and  Bashu  Rivers,  Kaffraria ;  also,  a  visit  to  the 
Missionary  Colleges  of  Lovedale  and  Heald  Town,  in  British 
Kaffraria,  By  C.  H.  Malan,  then  Major  in  the  75th  Regi- 
ment    London  :  Morgan  6^  Scott, 

These  notes  were  written  for  the  information  of  Christian 
friends,  and  not  originally  intended  for  publication ;  but  being 
assured  that  they  would  interest  the  friends  of  missions.  Major 
Malan  consented  to  their  publication.  When,  prompted  by  a 
desire  to  witness  for  himself  the  results  of  missions,  he  undertook 
these  rides,  he  was  an  officer  in  her  Majesty's  service ;  but  from  "a 
needless  abuse  of  military  authority  in  the  highest  quarters*'  he 
resigned  his  commission,  and  has  devoted  himself  to  missionary 
work  in  South  Africa.  These  notes  are  interesting  from  the 
sketches  of  scenery,  the  notices  of  the  natives,  and  the  results 
of  missions  which  they  contain,  and  will  no  doubt  aid  in  ad- 
vancing the  good  work  to  which  Major  Malan  has  committed 
himself.  As  an  officer,  he  had  seen  much  service  in  various 
parts  of  the  world ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  his  fully  pro- 
nounced interest  in  the  cause  of  Christianity  was  the  occasion 
of  his  retirement  from  the  army.  His  Christian  liberty  being 
invaded,  he  chose  to  be  free.  We  heartily  commend  his  "  Notes  * 
and  feel  assured  that  he  will  prove  an  efficient  soldier  in  the 
**  sacramental  host "  of  the  King  of  kings. 

Mary,  the  Mother  of  Jesus.  A  Poem.  By  Catharine 
Pringle  Craig.     London  :  Hodder  6-  Stoughton, 

Although  this  poem  is  shaped  in  a  kind  of  dramatic  form,  it 
is  no  "  Passion  play ;"  nor  is  it  in  any  way  fitted  for  stage  effect. 
It  is  an  exquisite  grouping  and  arrangement  of  the  circum- 
stances most  prominent  in  connection  with  the  birth,  betrayal, 
death,  and  resurrection  of  Christ  In  the  various  scenes  of  the 
poem  several  of  the  kindred,  followers,  and  disciples  of  Christ 
appear  as  dramatis  persona,  whilst  Mary  is  the  central  figure. 
The  leading  events  of  the  Gospel  story  are  dwelt  upon  by  the 
persons  introduced,  as  the  absorbing  subject  of  their  thoughts. 
The  dialogue  is  throughout  natural,  beautiful,  and  admirably 
sustained.  Miss  Craig  is  evidently  possessed  of  the  vis  divina^ 
and  hence  an  element  of  genuine  poetry  pervades  the  whole. 
There  is  no  fine  frenzy,  no  straining  after  effect ;  but  a  sweet. 
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;.'cntic,  cxijuinitc  flow  of  j>oetic  thought,  making  music  as  it 
^'liflcs  on.  .Sirnc  (Kirts  arc  singularly  beautiful  in  idea  and  ex- 
pression :  as.  for  cxarn|ilc,  the  intcr%*iew  between  Mary  and 
Klizahcth.  an<l  tiic  m  cnc  in  which  the  deep  and  bewildering 
borrow  of  the  f'rin'jr  i^  iH>rtra\e<l  after  the  crucifixion.  As  a 
sar.Tc'l  <lraina.  th:*»  i>')cm  i>  C'l'aal,  if  not  9Ui>erior,  to  anything  oi 
the  kin<l  wc  r':nK'rnl»cr  to  have  !»een.  Let  it  be  read,  and  it 
rannot  fiil  \n  W  a'linircd.  and  eventually  must  take  a  high  place 
in  our  Christian  literature. 

IlKAin  1-iFK  :  Heart  Thol'ghts  ;  Heart  Culture.    Bjt  Dr. 
( '  I •  V I . F.  k .     I  /jn'lo n  :  IloiiJer  or*  Stoughton. 

'fhese  three  little  volumes,  from  the  ])en  of  Dr.  Cuyler,  are 
fraught  with  lesions  of  Christian  wisdom  and  experience.  They 
have  the  glow  of  earnestness  and  the  weight  of  matured  thought 
Their  iienisal  will  impart  stinuilus  and  strength  to  the  inquiring, 
and  ( onfidenre  and  the  full  assurance  of  hope  to  the  decided 
N'dthin;:  could  be  better  tilted  for  chamber  or  travelling  com- 
I  anions. 

Tkisi  IN  TIM.  KoKi)  Cini)  f)F  Trlth  !  A  Discourse  on  the 
Death  of  Sir  I)onald  \\  Macleod,  C.B.,  K.C.S.I.,  delivered 
in  Kensingt«)n  Chapel,  on  Sunday  Morning,  December  8, 
1872.  Wy  John  Sroif;nn»N,  D.D.  Published  by  Request 
London  :  H odder  C^  Stou-^Jiton. 

It  is  right  that  the  name  of  the  just  should  be  embalmed 
and  held  in  reinenibrance  ;  and  therefore  Dr.  Stoughton  has 
done  well  in  a«l(lressing  to  his  congregation,  and  publishing  to 
the  world,  this  ailniirable  discourse  on  the  lamented  death  of 
Sir  I).  Madeod.  The  sudden  removal  of  distinguished  men  is 
a  solemn  append  to  the  world  to  repent  and  turn  to  God;  and 
hence  it  is  proper  that  the  minister  of  truth  should  intensi^ 
and  prolong  that  a])peal  by  strong  and  earnest  words.  This 
has  been  ilone  in  the  impressive  and  approi)riate  discotuse 
before  us.  Many,  we  doubt  not,  were  deeply  moved  by  its 
delivery  :  ai;d  now  that  it  is  ]uiblished,  its  impression  will,  we 
trust,  be  per])etuated  and  extended.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
this  discourse,  like  everything  else  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Stough- 
ton, is  luarktHl  by  sup«.Tiority  of  style  and  thought,  and  is  emi- 
nenlly  filled  to  be  useful. 
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€l)t  ^pfterw!  of  tfte  iHoral  anli  tl)e  ^pirituaL 

By  Professor  CHARLTON,  M.A.,  Western  College. 

What  is  precisely  the  separating  line  between  the  two,  in  the 
soul  of  man,  and  in  its  objective  relations  to  God  ?  This  is 
not  an  easy  question  to  answer  at  first  sight  The  distinction 
does  not  consist  in  degree,  as  if  the  Spiritual  was  an  advance 
upon  the  Moral,  or  something  higher  or  more  ethereal  in  its 
nature ;  for,  though  this  may  be  quite  true,  it  is  too  shadowy 
and  vague  a  difference  to  satisfy  those  intuitions  which  lead 
Christian  minds  universally  to  make  use  of  both  terms.  Nor 
is  it  that  the  one  is  humanitarian  and  civil,  and  the  other 
religious  and  divine  ;  for  the  ultimate  grounds  of  moral  princi- 
ples are  to  be  found  only  in  the  eternal  perfections  of  God, 
and  are  immutable  like  Himself  To  His  preceptive  will 
ever)'  human  conscience  is  immediately  related.  Morality,  if 
not  religious,  is  practically  little  better  than  conventionalism 
and,  it  may  be,  worldly  policy.  In  fact,  the  very  question  we 
have  raised  relates  to  the  real  difference  between  moral  and 
spiritual  religion. 

That  difference,  we  submit,  is  to  be  found  in  the  different 

bases  on  which  they  immediately  rest.     Morality  is  founded 

on  the  conception  of  God  as  the  supreme  moral  Ruler ;  while 

Spirituality, — presupposing  the  former, — is  founded  on  the  con- 

<^€ption  of  God  as  a  Father.     In  the  one  sphere  we  stand  to 

J^im  only  in   the  relation  of  subjects   to   their   rightful  and 

absolute  sovereign,  in  the  other,  as  children,  the  members  of 

*i[is  own  family — not  in  that  figurative  sense  in  which  these 

^*Jd  similar  expressions  are  sometimes  applied  by  philosophers 

^*^d  poets  to  the  general  relations  of  God  to  His  creatures. 

Hit  in  the  sense  of  that  Fatherhood  and  Sonship  which   is 

^^tained  only  in   Jesus  Christ      In   this   explanation  of  the 

Sstinction,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  Spiritual  must 

VOL.  in. — NO.  IV.  o 
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(Icclarccl,  does  iKvt  know  ami  cannot  receive  the  things  of  the 
S)Hnt  (if  (i(Hl--thcv  arc  foolishness  to  him,  and  are  only 
>)»iritiially<lis(XTncil ;  and  yet  for  the  wilful  rejection  of  a  Gos])eI 
whith  jireNtniN  the^e  iinkn«>wal>le  thinj^s  he  is  to  stand  con- 
demned at  the  judi^meniseat  of  Christ.  K  very  where,  in  dif- 
ferent forms,  and  implied  even  where  it  is  not  expressed,  we 
meet,  on  the  paj^e  of  inspiration,  with  this  union  of  necessary 
ignoranc  e  and  imiuiied  Nin  of  inability  and  obligation  to  God; 
ami  not  seldom  h.i^  (.'liriNiianity  on  this  ver)'  account  been 
bran<led  as  unreasonable  and  dismissed  from  view. 

The  s(»liition  of  the  jiniblem   is  obvious,  the  moment  we 
take  into  our  \icw  the  di^li^^  lion  between  the  Moral  and  the 
Spiritual.     In  I  lie  fonner  lie  our  j>ower  and  our  responsibility: 
in  the  laitcr  our  inal.ilit v  ami  lifelessness.     Nature  endows  everv 
man  wiili  a  mural  ( cusiituiion  of  mind  :  and  ever\-where,— ex- 
re|)tinL;  jvcrhaps  in  the  abodes  of  the  l«)vvest  fonns  of  barbarism,— 
Ik*  grows  up.  under  certain  social  and  religious  influences,  into 
the  J  possession  of  more  or  less  of  moral  light  and  power.     All 
this  is  j)resupposed  in  those  precepts,  exhort.itions,  and  warn- 
ings which  i^(  rijUure  commonly  atldresses  to  mankind  at  large. 
It  n)where  intimates  ihat  men  are,  in  a  w<»r<7/ point  of  ^neir, 
absolutely  blind  and  helpless.     On  the  contrary,  it  presumes 
upon  and  recognises  si»me  measure  of  moral  i>ower  and  know- 
ledge, as  the  basis  of  (iods  government  of  the  world,  and  as 
justifying  His  governmental  j»ri>cedure.    Of  course,  in  particular 
c  ircumstances,  these  aiiributes  of  humanity  may  be  reiluced 
without  any  fault  c^i  the  individual,  almost  to  zero  ;  but  theft, 
t'le  measure  of  respi^isibility  is  reduced  in  the  same  ratia 

Recognising  in  this  manner  the  moral  states  and  powers  of 
men,  Go<l  comes  to  meet  them  in  this  position  with  the  over- 
tures of  His  grace  in  Je^us  Christ.  He  reaches  down  His 
haml,  so  to  sj>eak,  into  the  lower  regions  of  morality,  andasb 
us  to  take  hoUl  of  it  by  the  firm  grasj)  of  a  sincere  and  wiiliBg 
trust,  in  order  to  His  lifting  us  up  into  the  higher  regions  rf 
spiritual  life  and  joy.  I'he  faith  required  by  the  Gospel,  asdK 
condition  of  its  new  blessings,  is,  at  least  in  the  first  instance^ 
only  a  moral  act,  admitting  of  all  possible  degrees  of  intdfr 
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gence,  varying  with  the  varying  capacities  of  individuals — not 
necessarily  unaided  by  prevenient  influences  from  above,  but 
to  be  fairly  demanded  of  men,  as  lying  within  the  compass  of 
their  moral  capabilities.  Afterwards,  no  doubt,  in  the  consci- 
ousness of  spiritual  life,  and  in  the  exercises  of  filial  confidence 
and  love,  faith  is  transformed  in  character,  and  becomes  itself 
a  spiritual  act,  an  energy  of  the  new  life  given  in  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  souL  In  this  manner  the  old  dogmatic  dilemma  is 
superseded : — "  Does  faith  precede  or  follow  regeneration  ?  If 
the  former,  a  fimction  of  regeneration  precedes  regeneration 
itself;  if  the  latter,  the  soul  is  regenerated  before  it  is  in 
possession  of  that  faith  which  is  the  condition  on  which 
regeneration  is  divinely  brought  about"  But  this  reductio 
ad  absurdum  melts  away  like  a  mist,  if  faith  in  Christ, — on 
which,  according  to  the  Gospel  economy,  the  new  birth  super- 
venes,— is  merely  a  moral  act,  and, — whether  aided  by  divine 
influence  or  not, — is  still  no  essential  part  of  that  great  spiritual 
change. 

If  these  things  are  so,  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  all  to  whom  the 
message  of  salvation  is  addressed  become  also  responsible 
indirccily  for  whatever  is  involved  in  the  absence  of  spiritual 
life  and  power.  For  if  the  terms  are  bounded  within  the  moral 
sphere,  those  who  refuse  compliance  with  them  take  upon 
themselves  all  the  consequences  of  their  refusal.  They  become 
guilty  in  reference  even  to  their  spiritual  inability  and  blind- 
ness, inasmuch  as  their  continuing  helplessness  and  destitution 
of  life  may  be  traced  back  to  a  wilful  act,  within  limits  in  which 
the  sinner  is  neither  blind  nor  helpless. 

2.  The  same  sharply-defined  distinction  may  enable  us  to 
understand  more  clearly  the  broad  difference  which  so  often 
obtains  in  the  religious  consciousness  of  professing,  Christians. 
Thousands  of  such  there  are,  who  in  fact  never  breathe  a 
higher  atmosphere  than  that  of  moral  religion.  Their  lives 
may  be  marked  by  uprightness  and  purity,  and  abound  in 
works  of  benevolence.  Their  spirit  is  devout  and  reverent; 
they  attach  themselves  honestly  to  some  one  or  other  section 
of  the  Church,  and  give  a  regular  attendance  on  the  ordinances 
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of  public  worship.  Their  attitude  towards  God  is  one  of 
humility  and  obedience  ;  and  they  receive  the  daily  blessings 
of  His  Proiidence  with  thanksgiving.  In  all  this,  something 
of  the  Pharisaical  leaven  may  mingle  with  a  tinge  of  self- 
suflicienrj',  or  at  least  with  a  predominance  of  self-respect, 
ratlier  than  of  self-al>asi;nient,  of  which,  however,  they  are  in 
some  sense  unconscious.  Hut  with  all  this,  and  even  though 
reco,:piising  the  Saviour  and  His  mediation,  they  remain  still 
utter  strangers  to  the  experience,  the  joys  and  the  sorrows,  the 
.spiritual  yearnings,  and  the  divine  communings  of  Paul  and 
John,  of  St.  Aiigusiine  and  Luther ;  and  much  of  the  language 
of  the  epistles  to  the  Romans  and  the  Kphcsians  is  to  them 
strange  and  unmeaning,  and  they  pass  it  over  with  a  puzzled, 
air,  as  something  belonging  to  times  and  states  of  mind  with 
wJiich  they  have  nothing  to  do ;  or,  if  called  to  deal  with 
such  phraseolt^y  for  tlie  instruction  of  others,  they  almost 
invohmlarily  tone  it  down  into  something  more  comnion]>lacc 
'riius,  with  them,  "Peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
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to  do  my  duty  thoroughly  both  to  God  and  man."    This  is  not 
an  inapt  expression  of  the  chasm  which  separates  the  Christian 
Qiurch  into  two  classes,  of  which  the  Rector's  party  has  nearly* 
always  been  much  larger  than  the  Curate's ;  and  it  is  easily  ex- 
plained by  means  of  the  distinction  between  the  Moral  and  the 
Spiritual.   The  estimable  old  man,  naturally  incapable  of  strong 
passions  and  blessed  with  an  amiable  disposition,  which   no 
stern  conflicts  or  storms  of  evil  had  ever  much  disturbed,  had 
moved  gently  in  the  even  tenour  of  his  way  within  the  sphere  of 
a  moral  religion ;  and  unconscious,  through  the  want  of  spiritual 
insight,  of  any  particular  or  very  considerable  shortcomings, 
had  generally  been  able  to  satisfy  the  moderate  demands  of  his 
conscience,  and  to  keep  on  tolerable  terms  with  himself     Like 
Paul,  at  one  stage  of  his  religious  career,  he  was  "  alive  without 
the  law;"  and  like  him  also,  if  a  sunbeam  of  divine  light  had 
brought  the  law,  in  its  higher  spiritual  applications,  upon  the 
mner  grounds  of  his  confidence  towards  God,  he  would  have 
"died;'*  that  is  to  say,  he  would  have  fallen  immediately  into 
such  a  subjective  bondage  of  condemnation  and  helplessness, 
that  only  such  a  Gospel  as  probably  his  Curate  preached  could 
have  released  him. 

3.  The  distinction  we  have  drawn  admits  of  another  ai)])li- 
cation,  which  it  is  worth  while  just  to  mention,  namely,  to  the 
final  awards  of  God's  judgment  in  fixing  the  ultimate  destinies 
of  men.  The  eternity  of  future  punishment,  as  in  some  sense 
^^ght  in  the  Scriptures,  has  been  the  occasion,  from  the  earli 
est  ages,  of  controversy  ;  and  some  theologians  have  devised 
schemes  of  eventual  restoration,  and  even  of  annihilation,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  horrors  of  the  prospect,  as  depicted  by 
others.  The  knot  of  the  question  with  Christians  lies  of  course 
m  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  which  is  not  only  the  one 
authoritative  source  of  doctrine,  but  is  even  more  dishonoured 
^d  undermined  by  violent  methods  of  interpretation  than  by 
^  the  attacks  of  the  sceptic  or  the  rationalist 

It  can  hardly  be  said,  speaking  without  bias,  that  much 
P^'Ogress  has  been  made  in  recent  times  towards  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  problem.     Substantially  the  same  arguments 
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nrc  uracil  on  both  siilcs,  as  in  olden  timt.*s.  A  certain  impetus 
was  Lji\cn  to  iho  «-ontrovcrsy  by  John  Foster ;  but  more  by  the 
overwhelming;  pictures  which  a  mighty  imagination  enabled 
him  to  paint,  ot'  everlasting  suffering  and  despair,  than  by  the 
lontrilmiion  ot"  new  fans  or  reasons. 

Our  limits  will  nnt  allow  us  to  enter  at  length  on  this  vexed 
iliie>tioii.  idit  we  venture  to  submit,  in  a  few  words,  that 
everlasiini:  punishment  may  consist.  ]K)ssib!y.  not  in  everlastini; 
siitVerings,  but  in  the  tinal  loss  of  spiritual  life  and  Divine 
Sonship — that  is.  in  an  irrevoeable  doom  of  separation  from 
the  kin.;<li)ui  of  (ioil  as  constituted  in  Christ,  an  unalterable 
roliMtiou  to  the  >Mtu«.  of  s'.il»ie«  l^  of  His  sovereign  moral  rule. 
au'l  a  lower  j^r.ule  'if  N-ilir>L'rvien<  e  to  the  general  well-being  c: 
\\w  universi ■,  iinlihlin^  a  share  in  suih  well-being. 

riji-*  hyiini!ii-,;-  "^hi-nIh-n  the  full  nuanini^  of  those  Greek 
wi'i'!-.  w::.'  h  j'oin!  I  )  .:  i.cwr  einiin^  diir.iiion  in  the  final  >taic. 
wi.'l ':...'!■  «'■  t!i..;  «-..■. I.' I  or  the  hi^l,  and  a^Tees  with  tluv-c 
v.ir;  1  :.«„'i;!\v  e\;u'-^:i'!is  whi*  h,  in  the  ease  of  the  latUT, 
ill* '.;!«■  .i:;  c;^:l..-^-:ii4  »<.«  l;i-iMn  llion  the  Church  o{  the  Rc- 
\\  ...I  '1.  Ii  .^ui-'  .i!i  i'liilli^il'le  and  most  solemn  sense  to 
-■  !i  ■«'.  :  N  .i-  •■  t!  ::!i'  .i:nl  "^u-Nirin  ii'ij.  witho'U  iijVt^Uin^  ihv.' 
'.!■  1  «.t"  .:ijii.!:'  ;  ■  ■;.  Iimm  \\!ii»!i  our  nature  reeoils  wiih  b.i.»rror. 
li  in<  1  :•!■■-  ■".i  'i  .■  •!  \;---'  a'nl  i  ■•nliu'.iauie  of  sufferin-'  a-,  lii-j 
Lii'N  Ml"  -li;-  I):\.;u-  :  :^!i:i 'iii-ru-".  av.d  wistlum  mav  demami. 
:v\y\  \(t  Tii^' ts  ilii-  uvi  iwiic  Iinin.;  idea  of  umniii^ated  ar.-.i 
i-.i»jAV.-<  I'TUMii.  It  a«!iiii'.>  ti;f  j:t'>-ihilit_\  iliat  the  Lost--  iha: 
is,  thii^c  wlio  1ki\«.-  !".»r  wci  f"i:V:l;.-«l  the  ]iri(eless  treasure  v\ 
siiiriliial  \\W  ni  iv  i\^mi;m!!v  r.^e  into  the  inferi«ir  weiMteir..: 
of  ptrf^-*  I  nMJf.il  si:l»joeiit»n.  anil  (  or.itil.'.iie  their  quota, — iliou^:!!. 
I  ke  i:k"  CiihoMMU's.  oi^ly  as  lR\ver>  i^^i  wood  ami  drawers  o\ 
water, — to  the  ,^oinl  orvkr  .:u(l  L:lory  uf  the  universe.  In  thi> 
manner,  without  offerini:  violence  i'»  the  Scriptures  or  to  the 
nxiral  < on-riousnesr.  <.if  mankind,  we  mav  still  adhere  to  the 
strict  meaninir  of  the  word  ctvrnal.  when  we  reavl  : — "These 
si  Kill  go  away  into  eternal  puni>hment.  but  the  righteous  into 
eternal  life." 
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11. 

Even  in  the  misty  North  we  see  the  shining  of  those  beams 
which  arose  in  the  land  of  the  Nile.    The  Scandinavian  mytho- 
logy— with  which  we  become  best  acquainted  from  the  elder  and 
younger  Edda,  the  Bible  of  the  North,  whose  formation  belongs 
to  a  period  long  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
those  regions — has  on  this  point  no  other  prospects  than  the 
distant  Egypt  and  India,  of  which  certainly  no  one  at  the  icy 
pole  had  ever  heard  or  dreamt    Here  also  there  stands,  beyond 
and  above  the  numerous  race  of  gods,  the  old,  only,  and  my- 
sterious Alvader;  while  among  the  higher  beings  an  evil  spirit, 
named  lA^ki,  appears,  author  both  of  natural  and  moral  evil. 
One  of  the  most  striking  figures  in  this  mythology,  is  that  of 
the  god  /)\7/</tr, '  ideal  of  wisdom,  purit}',  and  beauty,  who — 
innocent — falls  a  victim  to  wickedness  and  cunning,  while  the 
whole   creation  bewails  his  death ;    but  who  once  more,   in 
better   times,   must  return  upon  earth.      But   that  especially 
which  is  here  expressed  in  a  remarkable  manner  is  the  presenti- 
ment of  the  destmction  of  the  old  world  of  the  gods  with  all 
its  glory,  and  that  by  means  of  fire,  which  causes  the  whole 
arena  of  the  opposing  powers  to  sink  in  endless  night.     Yet 
the  history  of  the  world  does  not  end  with  this  :  over  the  grave 
of  the  vancjuished  giants  is  opened  up  a  new  paradise,  dwelling 
of  a  morally  restored  humanity,  shone  upon  by  a  new  sun  from 
above.     A  dominion  of  truth,  righteousness,  and  peace  arises  ; 
because  a  restorer  of  all  things,  Vidar  by  name,  son  of  an  im- 
mortal Father,  but  of  a  mortal  mother — who  had  long  existed 
unseen — now  comes  forth,  and  victoriously  sets  his  foot  upon 
the  neck  of  the  evil  foe.     With  this  prospect  the  Edda  con- 
cludeSy  as  gazing  upon  the  crushed  head  of  a  serpent,  nay,  upon 
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something  infinitely  higher.  The  prophecy  spealcs  of  a  "  Strong 
one  from  on  high,"  who  inspired  its  oracles ;  and  after  it  had 
boasted  of  Odin,  the  most  powerful  of  its  gods,  it  -abniptly 
cxchims : — 


"  Him  to  name,  I  do  not  venture."  In  truth,  it  is  ss  though 
in  Iceland  tlie  same  voice  had  spoken,  which  in  Athens  had 
caused  the  allar  "  to  the  unknown  God  "  to  rise  before  the  e>'e 
of  I'aid. 

To  what  end  yet  more?  Enough,  hope  blooms  inunorta.1, 
even  where  scarcely  *  humble  moss-plant  thrives ;  and  ev^n 
the  Grcenlandcr  in  iiis  snow-hut  has  dreamed  of  a  time  wh,^n 
the  earth  siiould  become  again  a  verdant  and  fruitful  plain. 

So.  even  in  the  earliest  period,  every  nation  whose  religiotis 
forniN  are  to  any  extent  dev'eloped,  has  had  its  own  Messia.<3f 
no    less    th?n   its    own    Cosmogony  and  Apocalypse.      The 
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ded  by  milder  customs.  It  is  affecting  to  think  that  at  the 
X)very  of  this  part  of  America  the  cruel  Spaniards  were  at 
:  regarded  by  this  simple  people  as  ambassadors  of  this 
d  Divinity,  and  on  this  account  were  received  with  childlike 
fidence.  The  poor  people  were  not  long  in  being  awakened 
of  their  fair  dream,  any  more  than  the  Permnans^  whose 
fth  Inca  on  his  deathbed  could  not  hear  of  the  landing  of 
e  strangers  upon  his  soil  without  saying  to  his  sons  and  the 
ciates  of  his  empire,  tliat  now  undoubtedly  the  old  predic- 
was  fulfilled,  and  the  better  day  for  the  Empire  of  the  Sun 
appeared. 

'ur  readers  will  certainly  not  complain  of  the  lengthened  pil- 
lage, where,  amidst  so  much  diversity,  such  striking  harmony 
>  be  observed;  least  of  all  when,  returning  to  the  point 
nee  we  set  out,  we  now  tarry  awhile  in  the  glorious  plains 
lellas.  We  have  already  opened  many  a  page  of  mythology 
>Te  the  reader,  without,  I  trust,  becoming  wearisome,  since 
>e  fables  have  been  by  degrees  perceived  to  be  the  bearers 
iigher  truth.  But  with  regard  to  that  which  is  fairest  and 
5t  full  of  meaning  I  have  as  yet  been  silent ;  let  me  close 
1  part  of  my  sul)ject  with  the  rock  oi  Prom(thcus^  as  I  began 
''ith  the  fable,  so  closely  allied,  of  the  box  of  Pandora.  In 
^h  it  is  not  here  easy  to  be  brief;  for  we  are  approaching  a 
tn  before  which  poets  and  thinkers  of  the  first  rank  have 
od  still  in  admiration — a  tale  of  sadness  in  the  highest  sense 
the  term,  which  has  been  regarded  and  explained  in  the 
St  different  ways.  I  will  retrace  the  history  in  few  words, 
ferably  in  the  form  under  which  it  is  given  by  the  Prince  of 
Greek  dramatists,  jEsc/iylus,  in  ^is  Prometheus  Chaifud — 
<^ious  remnant  of  a  lost  Trilogy. 

^romet/icas,  then,  an  offspring  of  the  gods  here  on  earth,  has 
used  the  anger  of  Jupiter^  because  he  has  infringed  on  the 
its  of  Divinity,  and  communicated  to  the  children  of  men 
heavenly  fire,  exclusive  possession  of  the  gods.  It  is  true 
must  atone  for  this  his  presumption,  when,  seized  by 
ingth  and  Force,  he  is  bound  with  adamantine  chains  to  a 
Ic  in  the  distant  Caucasus.     Yet  this  punishment  is  unable 
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to  (iiicll  his  stubborn  pride;  nay,  endowed  with  a  certain 
knowledge  of  the  future,  he  is  in  possession  of  the  secret  that 
the  time  must  come  wlicn  the  sceptre  shall  fall  from  the  hands 
ot'  the  sui>remc  god  himself.  Far  indeeiL  then,  from  losing 
heart  under  his  terrible  experience,  he  foretells  to  another,  a 
female  victim  of  Jupiter's  cruelty — the  unfortunate  lo,  who  ap- 
proaches liiiu  in  the  course  of  her  ceaseless  wanderings — not 
(jiily  his  deliverance  from  his  own  sulTerings,  but  also  the  limit 
of  Ikts.  In  the  land  of  the  Nile  Jui)iter  shall  restore  to  her 
his  favour ;  a  sin<;Ie  touch  of  his  hand  ui>on  her  forehead  shall 
suM'k  e  to  cause  her  tt>  ;;ive  birth  to  a  son,  from  whom,  in  the 
thitticnth  j^cncr.ition.  the  Deliverer  shall  descend,  "the  beloved 
son  of  a  liostilc  Katlicr,"  as  the  j>oet  tenns  him,  who  at  lost 
looses  the  fellers  tVoni  the  unhappy  Prometheus.  Supj)oneil 
by  this  pr«)>j»cri.  Prometheus  allows  no  earthly  nor  celestial 
l»o\vcr  tn  Lxt«'rl  tViMu  \\\\\\  the  secret  of  the  onlv  means  wherebv 
Jupiter  k\\\\  CM  .ipi.'  his  impending  fall.  In  vain  iloes  Mercury 
cxcri  all  the  force  (»f  his  eli)»iiience,  an<l  tlireatens  him.  since 
Ik-  will  mjiI  viclil.  wlih  a  vet  more  terrible  Oie  than  that  which 
;n  tii;slly  cmiK'-.  upon  him  at  the  end  of  the  dranv-  In  depart- 
ing. Mcnurv  pn-iliris  thai  he  shall  be  hurled  dimn  to  'ranarus 
!■>  ihj  ihini'l'-ili'ili  nf  JjpiuT.  where  an  e.viJiIe  ^hall  continually 
jii'v  ujMin  luM  li\cr.  'II-.'-  pUMi^hnirMi  sliail  know  no  termina- 
linn.  ' '  ^  / '///  t .•  7 v/ ■  -. '. / : '//.  1 7 ;-  a >  a  substitute  in  thy  sii tlerin j;s, 
.!n«l  be  willliiL:  i')  ,Li<»  in  unilluminevl  Hatles  and  the  gloomy 
•  '-■■['li's  of  'r.in.iiu--."'  Tlvis  I  he  sentenced  <.»ne  M.*ems  iloomed 
lo  cmllc-^s  MMicrini,':  Nince  w'aat  is  predicted  comes  to  jws^. 
Ur  A\;!l  the  rnlK-anl-of  «:ondiiion  reallv  be  riiliilled,  an-l  in  this 
one  wav  dclivoran<  e  yet  be  jH)>sil)le?  Hear  tlie  Nctjuel  to  this 
iiivtiiolni-ical  annum.  i>re>erved  lo  us  in  the  frai^nieni  of  the 
*•  PnjinellK-a-N  l^rced."'  Tiiree  iliousan<l  years  have  passetl 
away  ;  all  this  time  he  remained  ciiained  to  the  rock,  while 
tlaily  the  e;.,L:'.c  with  sharp  beak  tore  through  his  liver,  which 
L;rew  a^rain  every  i:'.i^'lil,  that  the  old  sutleriui^s  might  begin 
ever  afre:?h.  l.Uil  at  last  there  a[)pears  before  his  wearied  eye 
ihe  Deliverer  whom  he  had  himself  predicted  to  lo,  in  the 
thirteenth  of  the  generations  born  from  her — the  courageous 
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Hercules,  who  with  his  resistless  arrow  slays  the  terrible  eagle, 
and  with  his  own  hand  breaks  the  chains  of  the  captive.  The 
suffering  is  ended,  but  also  the  pride  is  broken ;  and  as  a  token 
of  his  entire  subjection  Prometheus  must  henceforth  be  content 
to  wear  a  much  lighter  chain,  which  he  imposes  on  himself, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  crowns  himself  with  the  olive-branch 
of  peace  regained.  But  now  also  it  is  proclaimed  to  him  that 
the  wrath  of  Jupiter  is  appeased,  and  all  is  restored ;  since 
Chirorty  the  most  righteous  and  wisest  of  the  Centaurs,  wounded 
by  HercuUsy  has  declared  himself  ready  to  fulfil  the  condition 
imposed,  and,  living,  to  descend  into  the  region  of  the  dead, 
thus  to  bring  up  Prometheus  again  from  the  gloomy  depths  to 
the  earth,  where  henceforth  a  condition  of  unbroken  happiness 
awaits  him. 

Such  is  the  fable  of  Prometheus — strange  at  first  hearing, 
little  connected  in  its  parts,  handed  down  to  us  from  antiquity 
under  various  forms ;  but  of  a  meaning  so  deep  and  full,  that  it 
has  furnished  the  material  for  the  boldest  creations  of  poetry, 
sculpture,  and  music  in  earlier  and  later  times;  that  it  has 
been  contemplated  and  treated  from  the  most  different  points 
of  view,  by  a  Plato  and  a  Bacon,  a  Calderon  and  a  Herder,  a 
Gothe  and  a  Byron,  a  Quinet  and  a  Vinci,  not  to  mention  any 
other  great  names ;  that  it  has  been  regarded  by  distinguished 
Fathers  of  the  Church  even  as  an  unconscious  prophecy  of 
Christ  and  His  redeeming  work.  Teriullian,  for  instance,  terms 
Him  the  true  Prometheus,  as  a  Caucasian  rock  rent  asunder 
upon  the  cross  by  the  voice  of  reproach.*  I  cannot  go  so  far 
as  this ;  but  in  another  respect  this  fable  is  to  me  of  exceeding 
interest.  Prometheus  is  in  my  estimation  the  image  of  man 
and  humanity,  in  rebellion  against  God,  sentenced  by  Him, 
and  powerless  to  escape  from  the  effects  of  His  supreme  judg- 
ment. Who  of  us  but  knows  too  well  from  his  own  experience 
this  rebellion,  in  becoming  the  victim  of  a  thousand  sufferings 
as  the  chastisement  of  his  rebellion  ;  'tortured  in  the  innermost 

•  Hie  enin  est  vcrus  Prometheus.  .  .  .  Dcus  Oranipotens,  blas- 
phemiis  laceratus.  crucibus  Cauca?>orum.  Apol.y  c.  1 8,  aud  elsewhere. 
Comp.  Bacon  of  Verulam,  De  SapUntia  VderuHiy  cap.  26. 
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xx'^k:  will  rtJolr.  Wlien*  He  aiiproachcs,  the  earth  shall  ot 
iiNclf  liriiiL:  itirth  \\\ki  uiunI  fra;:;r.irit  jtlants  ;  of  their  own  accord 
tlic  L'iu!>  luiuitnrih  I OI1U'  home  with  full  luldcrs,  while  no 
liiiiLtr  tlic  tciiilili.-  licM  al.irniN  the  flo<  k.  Kvcn  from  the  cradle 
(jf  tlu"  I  liilil  ^.li.ill  ^-I-riii.::;  forth  ]>leasant  flowers  ;  while  serpents 
and  jiirisniKHjs  |.!inis  sliall  jicri>h  (»f  their  own  accord.  ANTut 
yil  !r mains  «»f  sin  and  L-iiilt  un!y  afl'onls  an  opportunity  to  the 
\nmliriil  licr«».  ii::ii  kly  <umin:^  to  maturity,  of  displaying  his 
inuia^i^L-  and  i'<»wir ;  but  tliis  last  conflict  prepares  the  way  for 
a  Lh^iioMs  ].ia<i-.  in  uludi  the  earth  shall  no  longer  groan  be- 
neath till-  plnULhsliare.  the  \ineyani  no  m(»re  l>eneath  the 
l-rnninLi  kr.lfe.  'Ihe  sliinly  huNhandman  will  be  able  to  give 
n-sl  tu  his  lal)(>urin4  o\en  ;  nature  of  its  own  accord  will  vield 
\\\A\  \\\\\\\\  i.>.  n-ixv  nl.t.iinc<l  l>y  art.  The  Fates  themselves 
<!^>ire  niitliin^'  ni  -r^-  ardenily  than  to  behuld  this  glorious  time : 
Iieavcn,  k-.\\\\\.  and  s^a  appear  to  sink  beneath  their  burden. 
and  while  ilie  ptal  yi.t  niains  breath  and  power  to  sing  of  the 
]'li>?«rul  a^i'  lie  shall  then  witness,  no  single  bard  shall  excel 
iiim  in  skill  and  wannlh. 

We  cannot  pos-ihly.  for  our  part,  think  of  these  words  as  a 
literal  prediction,  in  ronM.-«jnenee  of  a  higher  inspiration.  ANTio 
can  sn]ip<)se  that  a  heathen  poet  had  attained  to  a  higlier  stand- 
point than  llie  t'lrst  (IIm  iples  and  friends  of  the  I-ord?  Upon 
a  close  evami nation  of  his  words.  nn>reover,  it  l>ecomes  ap- 
]Mrenlihal  people  liave  suftered  themselves  to  be  misled  in 
many  respects  by  the  mere  sound  of  the  words.  The  virgin  of 
whom  he  sjieaks  is  J^fnci,  according  to  the  ]>opular  belief  the 
last  of  the  heathen  goddesses  who  left  this  ]>oor  earth;  the 
<  hild  of  whom  lie  sj»e.ikN  is  simply  the  son  of  his  friend,  or  else 
of  CuSiir  ( V/. /:;.?;■ //y,  who  was  born  shortly  after.  t)ne  may 
even  speak  (/f  a  bitter  irony  in  the  history  of  the  world,  when 
v»e  o]»serve  hi.)W  mi^eral»ly  this  lofty  expectation  was  disajv 
pointeil  in  tlie  Roman  lanpire.  Open  the  histor)'  of  the  age 
which  fi)!lowe(l  Vir^iil,  and  you  will  contemi)late  a  period  of 
shame  and  misery  for  Rome  and  humanity.  And  yet,  how 
remarkable,  that  even  at  a  time  when  Rehgion  and  Stale  seemed 
both  to  be  lij'cning  fur  ilisbolution,  and  the  old  oracles  were 
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silent,  a  poetic-prophetic  spirit  like  this  was  unable  to  tear 
itself  from  the  hope  of  a  fairer  future.  And  when  we  duly 
distinguish  between  contents  and  form,  and  have  regard  to 
that  which  is  really  the  underlying  thought  of  the  poetic 
conception — when  we  ask,  whence  an  ideal  of  happiness  de- 
picted precisely  in  t?usc  colours,  and  consider  too  that  the 
poet  himself  appeals  to  old  Sibylline  oracles,  on  whose  nature 
and  origin  to  a  great  extent  a  veil  of  mystery  still  rests — when, 
finally,  we  connect  therewith  the  expectation,  at  this  time 
cherished  through  all  the  East,  that  out  of  Judea  a  mighty 
Prince  should  be  bom,  a  rumour  which  had  perhaps  also 
reached  those  ears — then,  whoever  may  ridicule  or  disapprove, 
we  frankly  confess  that  we  find  in  this  prediction  certainly 
something  more  than  an  instance  of  accidental  and  immeaning 
resemblance.  In  the  wider  sense  of  the  term,  we  hail  Virgil 
as  a  prophet  of  the  New  Testament,  who  at  least  had  a  poetic 
prescience,  expressed  in  his  own  manner,  that  he  stood  on  the 
eve  of  a  new  age.  And  when  it  seems  to  us  as  though  he  had 
dipped  his  pencil  in  the  same  gold  with  which  an  Isaiah  has 
depicted  the  joyous  age  of  the  Branch  of  David,  we  see  afresh 
confirmed  the  fact,  that  sometimes  poetic  intuition  seizes  at  a 
grasp  far  more  of  the  truth  than  the  philosopher  with  his 
stringent  logical  reasoning  can  discover  and  bring  to  light.* 

This  last  observation,  however,  does  not  apply  with  regard 
to  that  philosopher  to  whom  we  are  now,  finally,  called  to  listen, 
and  who,  not  seldom  with  deep  reverence,  has  been  spoken  of 
as  the  Divine  Plato.  And  certainly,  if  ever  this  name  might 
legitimately  be  conferred  upon  a  sinful  mortal,  it  would  have 
been  in  the  case  of  this  renowned  disciple  of  Socrates;  less 
indeed  on  account  of  that  which  he  actually  aflforded,  than  on 
account  of  that  which — when  he  could  not  himself  give  it — he 
nevertheless  dimly  apprehended,  or  rather  contemplated  with 
the  eye  of  the  spirit,  and  as  it  were  pointed  to  with  the 
finger. 

•  Compare  the  highly  interesting  paper  of  Piper,  Virgil  aJs  Theolog 
und  Prophet  dcs  Hadcnth,  in  der  Kirclu^  in  his  Evangel.  Kal,  XIII., 
p.  17  sq. 


ebangelistir  *ttfaires. 

By  PRESBYTER. 

The  first  melhods  of  Christian  work  were  as  free  and  ^iable 
as  the  universality  of  the  Gospel  could  deihand;  and  never 
can  they  be  dispensed  with.  That  they  were  not  intended  to 
be  final  and  exclusive  of  all  other  methods,  is  a  point  upon 
which  all  Churches  are  agreed ;  for  tliere  is  not  one  Church  that 
employs  thuni  and  nothing  else.  I  have  said,  first  methods  of 
Christian  work  ;  but  a  generalisation  of  early  Christian  work 
might  be  accurately  made  under  one  method — preaching- 
preaching  to  one  person,  or  to  a  congregation  in  a  synagogue,  or 
to  a  company  in  a  house.  Or  to  a  multitude  in  the  streeL  Most 
literally  did  the  first  Christians  keep  their  Lord's  comraandmcnl 
"  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature."  From  this  we  hive 
branched  out,  not  3liva)'s  wisely  or  usefully,  to  ways  of  doing 
good  which  are  innumerable ;  and  under  the  pressure  they 
simiile    preaching    of  Christ   has  suffered  noi  ■ 
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man  in  the  temple  of  God  ;  and  there  is  one  for  him  who  should 
be  to  the  kingdom  of  God  what  the  merchant,  the  traveller,  and 
the  explorer  are  to  the  kingdoms  of  this  world.    And  he  is  not 
to  be  regarded  and  treated  as  a  kind  of  inferior  workman,  while 
the  pastor  is  considered  to  be  of  nobler  mould  and  of  finer 
material     He  is  to  rank  as  high  as  the  pastor.     If  he  preach 
in  the  open  air,  it  is  just  as  good  a  place,  perhaps  better,  than 
a  church  which  cost  thousands  of  pounds ;  if  he  address  him- 
self to  the  proclamation  of  the  simplest  truths,  they  are  the 
foundation  of  all  other  truths ;  and  if  he  gather  some  of  the 
vilest  of  men  together,  so  much  more  honour  does  he  bring  to 
Christ    Let  us  banish  the  pride  which  first  of  all  despises  the 
work  of  an  evangelist,  and  then   degrades  him  among  the 
brethren. 

How  much  may  the  exceptional  character  of  evangelistic 
work  have  been  hitherto  due  to  circumstances  ?  May  not  the 
case  and  rapidity  with  which  long  journeys  can  now  be  performed 
do  something  towards  making  some  pastors  more  evangelistic, 
^hile  the  men  who  are  undoubtedly  fitted  only  for  evangelistic 
^ork  still  abide  in  their  calling?    There  may  be  more  journey- 

• 

"%than  enough  to  anniversaries,  opening  services,  etc.,  etc. ; 
®d  the  fact  that  so  much  can  be  done  for  one  class  of  objects 
proves  that  it  might  be  done  for  another.  Pastors  might  leave 
»iome  for  two  or  three  days  in  the  week,  say  once  a  fortnight 
^  once  a  month,  to  undertake  special  services  in  a  distant 
^own  or  neighbourhood.  They  would  find  their  own  souls 
strengthened  by  direct  efforts  to  promote  the  purity  and  vigour 
^f  Christians  and  to  win  sinners  to  God,  while  the  absence  of 
^Uections  and  the  excitement  of  anniversary  displays  would 
be  a  delightful  relief.  They  would  be  cast  upon  God  for  that 
power  without  which  their  visit  must  prove  a  mockery  and  a 
snare.  They  would  prove  afresh  the  blessedness  of  a  life  of 
P^yerand  of  preaching  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  true  mis- 
sionary spirit  would  be  quickened  by  every  such  journey ;  and 
on  their  return  home  they  would  preach  with  a  holier  unction, 
because  the  prayers  of  many  saints,  and  probably  of  many  new- 
bom  souls,  would  follow  them.     Their  varied  experiences,  the 
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in^i.iin  i*s  nf  « ininTNion  of  whirh  they  might  hear  or  see,  and 
the  i'>r'Ji  I  •lit!  Ill;,  uf  tliL-ir  cncrj^ics  in  now  ticlds,  would  all  have 
a  ,L;r.i«  i^niN  iMtU.en  c  over  ihcir  churchcN.  They  would  become 
l.ir^c-lu'.tricil  .in* I  li»\in^:{,  .uul  thus  omimunicate  at  home  the 
Hiil'li-^i  imjiiilM'N  itl  the  ('liri>ii.in  >]>irit. 

('ii.:rilK>  wliiih  selfishly  c  la ini  a  freehold  right  in  the  sole 
I.i]>>iiir>  (if  their  liiinisters.  are  rolihcrs  all  round;  they  rob  God, 
a  I  hi  I  heir  nun  isle  in,  and  their  sister  Churches,  and  themselves, 
i  am  Na\in^  nothing;  of  men  who  are  manifestly  fitted  only  for 
•  I'liiet  ri\L;iilar  homework,  nor  of  those  who  find  in  their  circiuh 
Ntani  eN  Mithcieiit  reason  for  never  going  abroad;  I  speak  of 
llio>e  whi>  niulil  .serve  the  whole  Church  well  and  their  o»ii 
I'hiin  hes  better  than  they  do  now,  were  they  to  go  from  home 
on  well  ( lio^en  'm  i  anions. 

lly  sutli  winlv  a  ^real  j^ain  would  come  to  pastors  as  a  body 
of  mill.  'Iluir  i)resent  isolation  is  cramping  and  narrowing; 
i:  keeps  them  in  a  feeble  half-etVuieni  condition  of  souL 
wliereas  the  iMta.>iuiuil  visit  \j\  some  warm-hearted  brother 
would  inspire  them  with  fresh  hope. 

If  from  anioui;  the  body  of  settled  pastors  we  could  get  a 
band  oi  men  who  felt  constrained  to  undertake  occasional 
e\  angel istie  work,  we  mi^ht  look  for  very  superior  teaching 
from  their  li[)s.  Their  regular  home-work,  which  would  necessi- 
tate careful  .study  of  the  Word,  and  carr>'  them  into  regions  of 
truih  not  often  visited  by  such  as  are  without  time  for  thought 
and  examination,  would  give  both  solidity  and  freshness  to 
their  mini^lratiims.  The  distinct  object  of  evangelistic  services 
would  hel[>  them  to  be  ])ointed  and  direct,  and  thus  the  truth 
would  be  set  forth  with  ever)-  advantage  of  clearness.  Xw 
would  it  be  an  unimi)ortant  gain  to  the  Church  for  some  ser- 
mons to  be  preached  in  luany  places  with  the  ease  and  po«'er 
whl(  h  nothing  but  perfect  familiarity  with  a  subject  can  gi^t. 
Many  a  good  sermon  is  strangled  in  the  birth,  and  never  gets 
a  second  chance  of  life.  The  setting  forth  of  the  truth  is 
meagre  where  it  should  be  full,  and  cloudy  where  it  should  he 
luminous.  (.)r,  perhaps,  the  material  is  good  and  ample,  but 
tile  mind  toils  under  its  load.     Hiere  is  no  free,  skilful,  easy 
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handling  of  the  message.  The  perplexity  of  the  mind  lends 
hesitancy  to  the  manner,  and  the  preacher  has  to  fight  against 
himself.  But  a  few  more  opportunities  of  preaching  the  same 
sermon  would  remove  all  such  difficulties ;  and  thus  we  should 
get  preaching  marked  by  every  qualit}'  which  can  command 
attention,  sway  the  mind,  and  win  the  faith — by  sound  truth 
set  in  new  yet  Scriptural  lights,  by  free  utterance,  by  well-chosen 
words,  by  the  unction  of  the  Holy  One. 

The  work  of  the  evangelist  is  to  win  souls,  is  to  convert 
sinners ;  this  chiefly,  although  in  doing  it  he  affords  directly 
and  indirectly  the  most  important  help  to  believers.     Can  any- 
thing be  more  urgent?    Can  anything  be  in  deeper  sympathy 
with  the  cross  of  Christ?     Can  anything  promise  a  brighter 
future  to   the  Church?    We  have  been  busy  enlarging   old 
chapels  and  building  new  ones.     Might  we  not  in  many  cases 
have  spent  the  money  in  a  far  more  profitable  way  ?     For  is  it 
not  a  remarkable  coincidence,  that  while  we  have  been  building, 
we  have  also  been  lamenting  the  absence  of  the  multitudes 
from  our  chosen  sanctuaries  ?    The  houses  are  here,  but  where 
are  the  people?     If  the  people  are  not  with  us,  why  are  they 
not  ?     Is  not  our  first  concern  with  men,  and  our  second  with 
places?     And  if  we  get  men,  will  not  they  see  as  to  the  places? 
Will  not  new  converts  give  freely  and  work  willingly  ?  Our  Lord 
and  His  apostles  took  no  thought  about  places.  They  sought  living 
souls  and  by  securing  them  all  the  rest  shaped  itself    To  some 
minds  it  seems  "  a  thing  incredible"  that  anyone  should  be  saved 
outside  a  church  or  a  chapel ;  and  the  godlessness  of  the  multi- 
tude is  supposed  to  be  proved  beyond  dispute  if  you  prove  non- 
attendance  at  church.     Now  our  Lord  takes  it  for  granted  that 
the  ungodly  will  not  meet  with  His  people,  and  therefore  His 
command  is — **  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel 
to  every  creature."     He  does  not  say — "  Build  places  of  wor- 
ship :  give  the  world  a  general  invitation  to  come  into  them, 
and  if  it  does  not  come  upbraid  it  for  its  impiety."   How  touch- 
ingly  did  He  say — "  The  Son  of  Man  is  come  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  was  lost."     Of  course  the  ungodly  are  right 
welcome  if  they  come  and  sit  by  our  side;  but  our  duty  still  re- 
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(lOil."  We  have  seen  a  circle  of  Churches,  part  of  which  had 
I)r:ivo(I.  ]>:irt  nf  which  h;ul  not  prayed,  for  a  blessing  in  connec- 
tion with  some  spec i:il  services  exhibit,  in  the  most  remarkable 
way,  the  con  set  luences  of  their  conduct.  The  praying  Churches 
were  everv  one  refreshed  and  increased,  the  others  were  left 
barren  ;  and  yet  tlie  members  of  all  were  present  to  hear. 
<3)  Sjiecial  serxices  should  be  conducted  by  well -qualified 
men  ;  and  hence  the  need  for  regular  ministers  to  ask  whether 
(iod  Iin.s  not  committed  this  work  to  them.  Supposing  they 
have  tile  divine  gift,  they  would  come  to  the  work  with  great 
a  Ivantai^es  on  their  side.  They  would  be  trusted  and  followed 
without  fear.  A  true  evan);clist,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  mo- 
dest, huml)le.  and  doin^  n(»thin^  out  of  vain  glory,  is  the  best 
hel|»er  a  i)a>lor  can  have  by  his  si»le  for  a  few  days.  (4)  Such 
^ervil:es  as  we  speak  of  shouM  be  su peri n tend etl  and  fol- 
loweil  up  by  lesiikni  ministers.  Upon  them  devolves  the 
resj)onsil)iiiiy  of  walcliini;  the  tlocks.  of  obser\'ing  the  feeling 
of  each  soul,  and  of  aiioptin^  means  to  win  each  and  all  for 
the  Saviour.  Spet.ial  services  are  like  a  battle  with  the  adver- 
sary ;  and  as  we  wound  only  to  save,  the  pastor,  not  the  evange- 
list, should  bind  up  llie  broken  hearted.  His  hands  should  be 
busy  for  many  a  week  finishing  the  work  which  the  ser\*ices 
began. 

Finally,  we  would  earnestly  entreat  a  prayerful  and  unbiassed 
consideration  of  this  ^real  <iueslion  of  what  is  now  called  special 
work,  but  which  we  ventuie  to  think  ought  to  be  incoq)orated 
in  the  re^^ular  work  of  the  Churches.  Let  no  man  condemn  it 
until  he  has  tried  it  under  the  conilitions  we  have  named.  If 
he  dreads  extravagances  and  their  consenuencc's,  let  him  think 
again  whether  a  monotonous  uselessness  is  not  the  most  fright- 
ful extravagance  possible  in  the  name  of  Christianity.  If  one 
soul  perish  by  wild  fanaticism  (which  is  a  ghost  of  the  devil's 
raising),  let  him  ask  how  many  arc  going  down  to  the  "bottom- 
less pit,"  no  one  lifting  up  a  warning  voice,  and  struggling  to  their 
rescue.  It  is  amazing  how  men,  with  perishing  crowds  before 
them,  and  with  the  command  of  their  Lord  upon  them,  can 
put  forward  such  paltry  objections  as  arc  raised.     One  would 
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think  that  any  and  eveiy  thing  would  be  done  to  save  a  soul 
from  death,  and  that  any  madness  of  method  would  be  con- 
doned by  the  infinite  preciousness  of  the  object  sought.  Truly 
it  b  no  time  to  be  nice  about  methods,  though  we  boldly  and 
persistently  maintain  that  those  dealt  with  in  this  paper  are 
approved  by  God.  It  is  a  time  for  action ;  and  we  care  little, 
whether  the  action  be  regular  or  irre;gular,  as  conventional 
standards  go,  if  Jesus  be  lifted  up,  and  dying  men  look  to  Him. 
Let  us  not  say  that  the  King's  highway  is  blocked  up,  but 
gather  out  the  stones.  Let  us  not  sit  down  and  bewail  our 
failures,  but  arise  and  work,  for  God  is  working.  Let  us  not 
look  upon  the  foolishness  of  preaching  as  an  antiquated  weapon 
of  war,  but  bring  it  out  of  our  dusty  armoury,  and  furbish  and 
sharpen  it  by  real  fighting.  Let  us  not  dare  to  say  that  the 
masses  cannot  be  gathered  until  we  have  gone  to  compel  them 
to  come  in.  England  is  waiting  for  evangelists,  for  our 
mightiest  preachers  ;  and  when  they  appear  God  will  speak 
through  them,  and  the  people  will  say — "  How  beautiful 
upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  them  that  bring  glad 
tidings." 


Cf)e  Hantern  tunteli  on  tf)e  ^readben 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "SECULAR  ANNOTATIONS   ON 

SCRIPTURE  TEXTS." 

IV.  TEARFUL  AND  TEAR-COMPELLING. 

It  is  a  good  story  that  is  told  of  Dr.  Pitcaim,  when  roving 
about  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  one  Sunday,  as  his  manner  was, 
being  compelled  by  a  sudden  downpour  of  rain  to  take  refuge 
in  a  church — a  place  to  which,  apparently,  he  resorted  only  on 
compulsion.  The  audience  was  scanty,  and  he  sat  down  in  a 
pew  where  there  was  only  one  other  "  sitter" — a^  quiet,  grave- 
looking  countryman,  who  listened  to  the  sermon  with  a  face  of 
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extreme  composure.  The  preacher  was  very  « 
much  so,  that  at  one  passage  he  began  to  shed  teais  copioiulfi 
and  to  use  his  handkerchief.  "  Interested  in  this  as  a  physio- 
I<^cat  fact  for  which  he  could  not  in  the  circumstances  see  any 
sufficient  cause,  Pitcairn  turned  to  the  countiyraan,  and  asked, 
in  a  whisper,  '  What  the  deii  gars  the  man  greet  7'  '  Faith,' 
says  the  man,  slowly  turning  round,  'ye  wad  may-be  greet 
yoiirsel'  if  ye  were  up  there,  and  had  as  little  to  say.' "  Dean 
Ramsay  cites  this  graphic  testimony  of  an  admiring  parishioner 
to  an  energetic  pastor :  "  Eh,  our  minister  had  a  great  power 
o'  waiter,  for  he  grat,  and  spat,  and  swat  like  mischeef"— a 
testimony  that  reminds  one  of  the  account  given  in  Wodrow's 
Correspondence,  of  John  Menzies,  the  Aberdeen  professor  of 
divinity  :  "  Such  was  his  uncommon  fervour  in  the  pulpit,  that 
he  used  to  change  his  shirt  always  after  preaching,  and  to  wet 
two  or  three  napkins  with  tears  every  sermon."  In  Wodrow's 
Aiia/fcta  may  be  read  of  Livingston,  that  he  "  weeped  much ; 
that  it  was  his  ordinary  way,  and  might  be  observed  almost 
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earlier  George  of  the  four  once  compelled  to  tears  a  court 
chaplain,  simply  by  not  listening  to  him ;  the  King  chattering 
in  German  almost  as  loud  as  the  preacher  preaching :  George 
II.  was  the  king,  and  Thackeray  surmises  that  Dr.  Young  may 
have  been  the  preacher,  discoursing  Night  Thoughts  on  the 
splendour  of  the  stars,  the  glories  of  heaven,  and  the  utter 
vanities  of  the  world,  who  absolutely  burst  out  crying  in  tlie 
pulpit  because  the  defender  of  the  faith  and  dispenser  of 
bishoprics  would  not  listen  to  him. 

At  the  Council  of  Lyons  in  a.d.  1245,  Pope  Innocent  IV. 
one  day  mounted  the  pulpit  in  full  attire,  and  gave  out  for  his 
text,  "  See,  ye  who  pass  this  way,  was  ever  sorrow  like  unto  my 
sorrow?**  and  compared  his  five  afflictions — the  desolations  of 
the  Mongols,  the  revolt  of  the  Greek  Church,  the  progress  of 
heresy,  the  devastation  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  persecutions 
of  the  Emperor  (to  depose  whom  and  to  award  the  Empire 
that  Council  had  been  summoned),  to  the  five  wounds  of  the 
Lord.  He  wept  himself ;  and  the  tears  of  others  interrupted 
the  Holy  Father's  discourse. 

Dean  Milman  relates  how  a  stranger,  a  layman,  sat  five  times 
at  the  feet  of  Tauler  in  Strasburg,  and  listened  to  his  preaching 
with  serious,  searching  earnestness  ;  then  sought  him  person- 
ally, and  proceeded  to  instruct  and  exhort  him  with  all  authority, 
counselling  him  to  preach  no  more,  "  till  he  had  attained 
humility  and  regeneration.'*  The  stronger,  the  more  positive 
and  peremptory  mind  subdued  the  gentler;  and  Tauler,  for 
above  two  years,  despite  the  wonder  of  his  friends  and  the 
taunts  of  his  enemies,  refrained  from  preaching.  The  first 
time,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  when  he  attempted,  under 
permission  (for  the  inflexible  layman  watched  him  unceasingly), 
he  broke  down  in  floods  of  tears.  This  stranger  was  a  Wal- 
densian,  Nicolas  of  Basle,  who  eventually  was  seized  and 
burnt  as  a  heretic  at  Poitiers. 

In  the  course  of  his  argument  that  the  post  of  Prophet  to 
his  people  was  not  of  John  Knox's  own  seeking,  Mr.  Carlyle 
lays  stress  on  the  story  of  his  being  one  day,  still  an  obscure 
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priest,  though  aped  some  forty  years,  in  the  chapel  with  the 
small  Ixxly  of  Reformers,  who  were  standing  siege  in  St 
Andrew's  (?a.stle,  when  the  preacher,  after  finishing  his  exhorta- 
tion to  these  fighters  in  the  forlorn  hope,  said  suddenly,  that 
there  ought  to  lie  other  speakers,  that  all  men  who  had  a 
j»riest's  heart  and  gift  in  them  ought  now  to  speak; — ^which 
gifts  and  heart  one  of  their  own  number,  John  Knox  the  name 
of  him,  had.  Had  he  not?  said  the  preacher,  a]>pcaling  to  all 
the  au<licnre.  **  What  then  is  his  duty?*'  The  people  an- 
swered that  he  had,  and  that  it  was  a  criminal  forsaking  of  his 
|M)st,  if  such  a  man  kept  the  word  that  was  in  him  unspoken. 
*'  Toor  Knox  was  obliged  to  stand  up  ;  he  attempted  to  reply ; 
he  rould  say  no  word  ; — burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  ran 
out.  It  is  worth  remembering,  that  scene.  He  was  in  grievous 
trouble  for  some  days.  He  felt  what  a  small  faculty  was  his 
for  this  great  work.  He  felt  what  a  baptism  he  was  called  to 
In*  baptized  withal.  He  *  burst  into  tears.'**  The  Old  Tesla- 
nienl  spirit  was  strong  in  him  strong  enough  to  have  made 
easy  and  natural  to  him  a  literal  compliance  with  the  behest 
in  the  Hebrew  prophet,  **  Let  the  |)riests,  the  ministers  of  the 
l.onl,  ;.vv/,  between  the  porch  and  the  altar." 

( )t"  pious  and  learned  I>r.  Hammond  we  are  told,  that  his 
tears  would  often  interrupt  his  words  in  the  common  ser\'ice  of 
the  C'hureh.  \\\\\  perhaps  a  more  signal  contrast  than  this 
divine  to  the  **snivellini;''  type,  shown  up  in  the  Roundabout 
r.ipers,  could  seareely  be  named, — in  that  one  of  the  essays, 
for  instance,  which  rel'ers  to  the  certainty  of  being  found  out  as 
hauntinj:  anil  dej^ressing  many  a  bold  braggadocio  spirit — such 
as  the  cleriiyman  who  can  pump  copious  Hoods  of  tears  out  of 
his  tnvn  cncs  anil  those  of  his  audience,  but  who  is  thinking  to 
himself  the  while,  *'  1  am  I  nil  a  j>oor  swindling,  chattering 
ri\i;ue.  My  bills  are  un]uid.  1  ilon't  know  whether  I  believe 
what  1  preach,  auvl  1  know  I  have  stolen  the  ver\'  sermon  over 
which  1  have  been  snivelling:.  Have  thev  found  mc  out?"  be 
asks  hin\<elf.  as  his  head  drops  down  on  the  cushion.  And 
much  we  hear  in  '*  The  Newcomes''  of  that  scented  pocket- 
handkervhief  with  which  the  Reverend   Charles   Honqmun 
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dries  and  draws  so  many  tears  ;  for  he  cries  a  good  deal  in  his 
sermons,  to  which  the  ladies  about  him  contribute  showers  of 
sympathy.  But  this  sort  of  thing  cannot  last,  and  a  plain 
speaker  in  a  later  chapter,  describing  the  decadence  of  that 
spoilt  child  of  the  pulpit,  tells  how  at  last  "  people  got  sick  of 
seeing  the  old  humbug  cry,  the  old  crocodile."  Genuine  tears, 
welling  up  from  the  well  in  which  Truth  lies,  (punning  pro- 
hibited on  the  juxta-position  of  the  last  two  words,)  are  another 
matter. 

Whitefield  would  sometimes  "  weep  exceedingly,**  and  be  so 
overcome  that  for  a  few  seconds  one  would  suspect  he  could 
never  recover;  and  when  he  did,  nature  required  some  little 
time  to  compose  herself.  To  him  Sir  James  Stephen  applies 
words  originally  meant  of  one  of  the  first  German  Reformers — 
vividus  vultuSy  vividi  ocuii,  vivida  manus^  dcnique  omnia  vtvida; 
and  we  know  how  agitated  assemblies  caught  the  passions  of 
the  speaker,  and  exulted,  wept,  or  trembled  at  his  bidding. 

In  biographies  of  the  early  Wesleyan  preachers  may  be  read 
how  Thomas  Olivers,  dining  one  day  about  noon,  was  overcome 
by  the  thought — at  least  the  thought  came  over  him — that  he 
was  not  called  to  preach ;  how  he  burst  into  tears,  and  could 
eat  no  more  ;  and  having  to  officiate  at  one  o'clock,  went  to 
the  meeting-house,  weeping  all  the  way  ;  went  weeping  into 
the  pulpit,  and  wept  sorely  while  he  gave  out  the  hymn,  and 
while  he  prayed,  and  while  he  preached  ;  and  how  a  sympa- 
thetic emotion  spread  through  the  congregation,  which  made 
them  receive  the  impression  like  melted  wax  ;  many  of  them 
"  crying  aloud  for  the  very  disquietness  of  their  souls."  Henry 
Crabb  Robinson  relates  his  being  now  and  then,  as  a  child,  by 
way  of  treat  or  reward  for  good  behaviour,  allowed  to  go  to 
the  Independent  Meeting,  to  hear  Mr.  Waldegrave  preach 
(Bury,  1782)  :  "  Mr.  W.,  as  I  afterwards  knew,  was  an  ignorant, 
noisy,  ranting  preacher ;  he  bawled  loud,  thumped  the  cushion, 
and  sometimes  cried!'  As  a  kind  man,  he  was,  however,  a 
favourite  with  his  nonagenarian  critic  that  was  to  be.  The 
fourth  on  the  list  of  rectors  commemorated  in  Crabbers  Parish 
Register,  astounded  his  parishioners  by  the  change,  not  deemed 
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J.i-mln.  tlu-  Fr»-ni  h  imct,  has  iltvLircil  he  never  can  forget  the 
ctU'fi    ;»r. "Imol   *m   hiiiiNclf  ami  a   mixed   company   by  the 
ai:ii:ilol  narrative  i)f  a  h.ilt'ethuatc«i  young  nun  who  had  just 
been  the  eyewitness  ,////.v  jr.  i/.v  ./r./;r,f ///«•,  which  he  described 
while  dveriliwinu'  vvith  the  emutiiin  it  hail  excited  in  him:  he 
m.itle  hi'-  ]i>:eMer'^  Imth  treniMe  ami  weep:  "c'etaii  Comeille, 
r'ciait  Talnia  '"     Ne\i  day.  Ja.smin  detailed  the  aAair  to  some 
frien»ls.  who  were  all  imiialienee  to  have  it  repeated   by  the 
ciri;:inal  narrator.     So  the  yomii;  man  wa**  sent  for,  and  was  at 
onre  *iel  to  relate  his  story  anew.     At  once  he  set  about  it; 
hut  the  fever  of  enmtion  was  extinct,  and  he  was  now /^nuw/r, 
tnanihi',  fxttjrt.     'I'he  lesst)n  Jasmin  then  learnt  was,  that  in 
oiir  moments  of  emotional  excitement,   we  are  laconic  and 
elo«|uent,  full  f»f  :v7Tr  and  action;  in  short,  true  poets,  in  not 
thinking;  of  heinj^'  mj,  in  not  jJiiving  a  thought  to  that  ipiestion. 
or  in<ieed  to  ourselves  at  all.   Miss  Marti neau  described  Father 
Taylor's  "splendid  thoughts*  as  coming  faster  than  he  could 
speak  them,  so  thai  at  limes  he  would  he  totally  ovennhelmed 
by  them,  if,  in  the  midst  of  his  most  rapiii  utterances,  a  burst 
of  tears,  of  whii  h  he  was  wholly  unrons<  ious,  diil  not  aid  in 
his  relief.     **  I    have  seen  them   streaming,  bathing  his  face, 
when  his  words  breathed  the  spirit  of  joy,  and  ever)'  tone  of 
his  voire  was  full  of  exhilaration."     No  wonder  such  tears 
were  catching.     Hut  this  must  be  our  /*;////  «/<r  depart  from  the 
tearful  to  the  tear-compelling  jireacher. 


Crtte  iHanbooli* 

The  injunction  of  St  Paul,  which  neither  circumstances  nor 
the  flight  of  time  can  modify  or  annul,  is  "  In  understanding, 
be  men."  This  may  be  taken  to  mean,  not  merely  ripeness  of 
a])prehension  to  receive  truth,  but  courage  to  avow  it  And 
hence,  to  embrace  views  from  the  avowal  of  which  we  shrink 
in  the  timidity  of  compromise,  or  to  adopt  and  plead  for  opin- 
ions in  sunshine  and  security,  which  are  betrayed  or  concealed 
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in  circumstances  of  peril  or  personal  sacrifice,  is  to  forfeit  all 
claim  to  the  manhood  enjoined  by  the  Apostle.  There  are, 
however,  not  a  few  to  be  found  everywhere,  who  trim  and 
compromise.  They  adapt  themselves  to  the  shifting  forms  of 
fashion,  and  glide  along  the  current  of  public  opinion,  always 
doing,  when  at  Rome,  what  the  Romans  do.  When  all  peril 
is  at  a  distance,  and  no  sacrifice  of  money-making  or  social 
position  is  demanded,  they  will  indulge  in  long  and  loud  ex- 
pressions of  loyalty  to  truth  and  their  principles ;  but  when 
circumstances  render  the  frank  and  manly  avowal  of  their 
opinions  perilous,  or  costly  to  their  indolence,  self-interest,  or 
social  standing,  they  speak  with  "bated  breath,"  and  shrink 
into  concealment  or  compromise  with  the  trembling  servility 
of  slaves  or  the  temporizing  spirit  of  men  whose  creed  is  like 
their  clothes,  a  thing  of  seasons,  circumstances,  or  fashion. 

But  to  whatever  extent  the  timid,  the  indolent,  and  the  time- 
serving may,  in  the  hour  of  trial,  seek  refuge  in  concealment 
or  compromise,  the  duty  of  avowing  our  principles  stands 
among  the  most  imperative  lessons  of  honesty  and  Christian 
manhood.  And,  if  professing  Christians  of  all  denominations 
gathered  their  principles,  not  from  the  traditions  of  their 
fathers  but  from  the  pages  of  Scripture,  and  held  them  as  a 
sacred  deposit,  committed  to  them  by  God,  silence,  or  refusal 
openly  to  avow  them,  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  criminal  be- 
trayal of  a  trust  or  a  guilty  violation  of  the  dictates  of  conscience. 
But  principles  are  often  adopted,  not  because  they  are  en- 
forced by  the  voice  of  truth  and  accepted  by  the  conscience 
and  the  understanding,  but  because  they  have  been  held  by 
our  forefathers,  are  associated  with  the  past,  bear  the  stamp 
of  fashion  and  popular  favour,  and  in  no  way  interfere  with 
money-getting  or  social  position.  And  hence  the  open  and 
manly  avowal  of  their  principles,  when  involving  sacrifice  or 
self-denial  in  any  form,  is  feared  and  evaded  by  multitudes, 
whereas,  were  they  received,  not  as  floating  traditions  or  as  the 
livery  of  a  party,  but  as  the  lessons  of  truth,  and  were  they 
shrined  in  the  conscience,  the  duty  of  avowing  them  at  all 
times  and  at  all  costs  would  be  felt  to  be  paramount.     The 
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sense  of  responsibility  attaching  to  principles  so  recnved,  a.nd 
the  manhood  they  inspired,  would  forbid  sUence  or  compio. 
mise,  especially  when  circumstances  call  aloud  to  us,  nrhen 
public  attention  is  awake,  when  the  strongholds  of  error  are 
shaken,  and  the  great  battle  of  truth  is  waged  around  us.  Self- 
interest  miglit  dictate  silence,  timidity  might  enfeeble,  and  less 
honourable  feelings  might  lead  to  compromise  or  betrayal;  but 
when  principles  are  accepted  as  a  trust,  involving  the  highest 
responsibility,  these  and  alt  other  hindrances  can  have  oo 
place,  conscience  will  frown  them  away  as  "  a  snare  and  « 
delusioa" 

The  lessons  taught  us  by  the  confessors  of  the  past,  who 
contended  unto  bonds  and  death  for  the  principles  thej  bad 
accepted,  are  clear  and  explicit  as  to  the  duty  of  openly  and 
fearlessly  avowing  what  we  hold  to  be  fundamental,  and  essen- 
tial to  the  progress  and  triumph  of  truth.  When  of  human 
aid  and  sympathy  there  was  none ;  when  threatenings  on  the 
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be  prepared  to  specify  them  with  distinctness  and  to  de- 
fend them  with  earnestness  and  intelligence.  It  is  not  sound 
and  noise  that  will  awaken  the  drowsy  attention  of  the  world, 
and  secure  a  dispassionate  hearing ;  it  is  the  earnest,  manly, 
intelligent  iteration  of  our  opinions.  If  mis>representation 
is  to  be  corrected,  and  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men  put 
to  silence ;  if  the  principles  which  we  hold  as  to  liberty  of 
conscience  and  the  freedom  and  self-sustaining  power  of  re- 
ligion are  to  take  root  and  spread  among  all  classes,  we  must 
be  true  to  the  position  we  occupy,  and  strive  to  fulfil  with  in 
telligence  the  mission  on  which  we  are  sent  We  must  pro- 
claim ;  we  must  assert ;  we  must  teach ;  but  we  must  do  it  with 
the  earnestness  that  is  inspired  and  tempered  by  knowledge. 

The  age  is  rapidly  advancing  in  intelligence ;  intellect  is 
sharpened,  and  questions  that  slumbered  in  the  days  of  our 
fathers  are  raised  and  discussed.  Truth  is  seen  in  fresh  as 
pects,  and  all  principles  are  examined  with  keen-eyed  scrutiny. 
We  must  rise  up  to  meet  the  necessities  and  claims  of  the  age. 
We  must  foster  the  spirit  of  honest  and  thoughtful  inquiry 
which  is  beginning  to  animate  every  section  of  the  Church. 
We  must  know  the  ground  we  occupy,  and  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places  must  walk  erect  in  the  manhood  of  intelligence. 
Pastors,  whose  mission  it  is  to  unlock  the  treasures  of  knowletlgt*, 
and  mould  and  guide  the  opinions  of  the  flocks  committed  to 
their  care,  must  rise  above  old  worn-out  platitudes  and  com- 
monplaces, and  seek  freshness  of  thought  and  force  of  expres 
sion.  They  must  follow  truth  into  new  and  higher  fields  ; 
they  must  wait,  in  the  spirit  of  earnest  inquiry,  at  her  shrine, 
until  they  elicit  answers  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the 
age;  they  must  intermeddle  with  all  knowledge,  and  make  all 
subservient  to  that  enlightened  and  faithful  avowal  of  great 
principles  which  will  command  for  them  the  homage  of  resi)cct 
and  acceptance. 

Let  people  and  pastors  thus  seek  to  meet  the  claims  of  the 
times  on  which  we  have  fallen  ;  let  them,  with  the  conscious 
ness  of  truth,  maintain  what  belongs  to  them,  and  be  ready,  i:i 
the  spirit  of  a  manly  and  instructed  intc!h*i:cnce,  to  avow  and 
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vintlii  .III'  tlK'ir  jTinriplos.  I-ct,  moreover,  our  works  as  well 
:i>  our  ininly  and  iiiU'Ui^'cnt  words  ]iraisc  us  in  the  gate;  let 
I  Ii  irt  lu'N  anil  m  liooU  l»c  imiitiplicd  till  ihcy  cover  the  land;  let 
i»iir  \\illin::hniMl  be  Si.-cn  in  more  generous  pecuniary  contri 
liiijtin'^  :  111  n:ir  ^Mihcrin^'s  for  counsel  and  deliberation  be 
tiiDP'iiL^iilx  |»r.irti«  \\  in  aim  antl  object,  and  existing  disabilities. 
liimlranr  i-n  or  inisimdcr"»tanilin:;s  mu^l  speedily  pass  away. 

li  u.is  the  manly,  outspoken  words  and  generous  doings  ol 
<>ur  t'ofr -t'a tluTs  thai  laid  the  foundations  of  equal  rights,  and 
M)\vi-d  the  ^Li'<l>thal  are  now  germinating  in  "the  profoundand 
rL">i>ili^N  teniknrics'ot' the  age  to  religious  liberty."     Had  they 
rcmainctl  silent.  orha<l  they  bowed  in  the  spirit  of  compromise 
at  the  shrine  <if  intoleranrc.  freedom  of  thought  and  the  manly 
avowal  of  prim  iple>  wouM  now  have  been  unknown,  or  wouM 
have  been  \isi!e<l  wiih  the  heaviest  jiains  and  penalties.     They 
were  true  to  ihe  prinei|)les  they  had  embraced,  and,  at  a  hean 
price,  have  transmitted  to  us  an  examjile  of  consistency  and  man- 
In  »o(i  which  demands  the  imitation  of  all  good  men  and  true. 
Had.  indeetl.  their  manhootl  been  a  characteristic  of  all  profess- 
ing I'hristiiins.  the  duly  of  avowing  our  ])rinciples  would  now 
be  adniittid  and  tailhtully  carried  out  by  all  sections  of  the 
Chunh.     The  ripeness  of   enlighlene<i  thought,    which  true 
manhood  implies,  would  forbid  alike  all  timid  subser\-ienc}' on 
i  he  one  hand,  and  arrogant  assumpticm  on  the  other.    \\Tiat  con- 
st ience  di<  laled  would  be  avowed  and  respected.     Difference 
of  opinion  as  to  non-essentials,  whether  of  rite,  or  discipline, 
or  form  of  worship,  would  not  become  an  api>le  of  discord  or 
be  intlamed   into  an  clement  of  intolerance  and  alienation. 
Persons   and   sects   of  differing   sentiments  would   be  found 
mingling  together  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  goodwill  and  fraternal 
oneness.     The  hazy  and  troubled  atmosphere  with  which  wc 
are  n«)W  loo  often  surrounded,  would  become  clear  and  serene; 
and  the  harsh  and  dissonant  sounds  of  angrj'  recrimination, 
which  so  frejjucntly  vex   the  ear  of  Heaven,  and  dronTi  the 
v()i<  c  of  truth,  would  give  place  to  a  free  and  friendly  inter- 
diange  of  thought,  in  which  excited  and  conflicting  passions 
would  find  no  roon\. 
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But  whilst  the  events  of  the  past,  and  the  signs  of  the  times 
now  passing  over  us,  demand  the  distinct  and  manly  avowal 
of  our  principles,  that  avowal  is  to  be  made,  not  in  hostility  to 
those  who  dififer  from  us,  not  in  words  which  we  are  not  ready 
to  embody  in  deeds,  not  in  a  mere  creed  or  form  of  worship ; 
but  in  calm  and  settled  allegiance  to  conscience  and  to  Christ ; 
in  holiness  of  life ;  in  readiness  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  our 
fellow-men ;  in  watchfulness  against  the  inroads  of  error;  and 
in  readiness  to  suffer,  rather  than  belie  or  dishonour  the  profes- 
sions we  have  made.  Conscious  of  the  sacredness  of  our 
principles,  and  feeling  that  our  mission  is  to  disseminate  truth 
and  people  heaven  with  redeemed  souls,  we  should  remember 
that  the  noblest  and  most  telling  avowal  of  our  principles  will 
be  found  in  the  activities  of  a  divine  life,  and  their  special  and 
ultimate  triumph  only  with  the  presence,  and  under  the  ban- 
ner of  Christ. 


<!?utlints(  of  ^trmonsf  ftp  tfte  iatf  3Rrb*  Calrb 

iHorriiJ* 

And  thine  ears  shall  hear  a  word  behind  thee,  saying,  This  is  the  way, 
walk  ye  in  it,  when  ye  turn  to  the  right  hand,  and  when  ye  turn  to  the 
left.— Isaiah  xxx.  21. 

Though  superficial  readers  of  the  Bible  often  see  analogies 
between  the  history  of  the  Jews  and  Christians,  which,  per- 
haps, are  not  warranted  by  Scripture,  still  it  is  in  some  respects 
perfectly  allowable  to  gather  Christian  truths  from  Jewish  habits 
and  usages.  The  circumstances  of  human  beings  are  often- 
times similar,  the  law  by  which  they  are  governed  is  in  every 
age  the  same.  The  same  God  is  God  of  all,  and  the  lessons 
He  taught  the  Jews  are  the  lessons  He  teaches  us.  And, 
therefore,  I  think  it  quite  allowable  on  the  present  occasion  to 
draw  what  instruction  we  can  from  the  words  we  have  before 
us,  though  spoken  under  the  Jewish  economy.  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  make  more  than  general  assertions  about  the  fact  that 
God  guides  His  people  ;  for  the  present,  I  assume  that     We 
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believe  that  He  does  guide  men  by  Providence,  by  the  Bible, 
t)y  inward  emotions,  by  conscience,  by  the  concurrent  advice 
of  Christians  generally  ;  and  in  accordance  with  this  principle, 
and  founded  ui)on  our  text,  I  would  nv&ke  two  observatioiis : — 

l-irst.  A  prescribed  course  of  action  has  been  assigned  to 
cvt-ry  Christian  by  (iod.  "  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it ; " 
nc>!  merely,  **This  is  a  good  way  to  walk  in;"  but,  ''This  vk 
the  only  way  {ot  you  to  walk  in." 

Second.  Christians  are  prone  to  deviate  from  this  course. 
"  When  ye  turn  to  the  right  hand,  and  when  ye  turn  to  the  left." 

I. — A  prescribed  course  of  action  has  been  assigned  to  every 
Cliristian  by  (lod.     What  is  implietl  by  this  course  of  action? 
Al  once  we  reply.  Conformity  to  the  will  of  Ciod.     But  this  is 
ve:y  general.     Contbrinity.  in  this  sense,  is  a  universal  thing. 
Tlie //'///iv/.r  of  (ontnnnity  to  the  will  of  C»o<l  is  the  same 
all  over  tiic  wurM  ;  all  mankind  are  alike  endowed  with  moral 
ca;ia(ities;  they  arc  all  etiuaily  responsible  to  Goil,  and  all 
nm>t  ;;o  lo  judi^ment ;   therefore,  in  this  sense,  Goil  calls  upon 
all  men  to  (onform   to  His  will ;  and,  when  we  do  so,  we  do 
ii   inlelliucnllv.  freelv.  and  universally.      All  our  actions  are 
wiiiioiit  value  in   the  sight  of  Cod  unless  we  do  them  from 
principle  ;  it  is  not  the  result  of  an  action  that  constitutes  its 
ex'  cllciK  y.  but  its  intention.     All  our  actions,  to  be  worth  anv- 
tlung.  nui^t  be  based  upon  the  simple  principle  that  they  arc 
ri^hi.     It  is  true  that  an  action  from  a  lower  motive  may  ^^ 
some  gf)0(l  ;  but  we  must  abiiie  by  the  principle.     Act  simply 
because  it  is  ri^jht,  independently  of  all  that  may  atTect  our 
present  life  ;  and  the  moment  we  do  so  we  rise. 

F'urther,  conformity  to  the  will  of  (iod  is  free.  To  l>e  free  in 
obeying  Cioil,  is  to  prefer  it  to  ever\'thing  else.  I  suppose  it 
is  possible  for  a  man  to  see  duty  without  wishing  to  fulfil  it, 
but  that  arises  from  an  enslaved  conscience  ;  when,  however,* 
man  sees  duty  and  obeys,  the  act  is  free.  Again,  conformity  to 
the  will  of  Ciod  is  universal,  that  is,  it  must  extend  to  the  whole 
man.  Obedience  is  the  act  of  an  intelligent  mind,  tendered  to 
an  intelligent  mind  :  it  is,  in  fact,  man  submitting  to  the  etenal 
will.     I  can  sup])Ose  a  man  conforming  to  what  is  contained  in 
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the  moral  law,  without  obeying  God  at  all ;  and  so  I  can  be- 
lieve it  possible  for  a  man  to  love  obedience  in  his  heart,  and 
yet,  through  the  infinnities  of  nature,  sometimes  go  astray. 
Obedience  is  a  habit ;  it  has  its  seat  in  the  mind,  and  rules  all 
tlirough  a  man's  character  and  doings. 

But  though  the  principle  of  obedience  is  uniform,  yet  the 
expression  of  it  may  vary  in  the  cases  of  dififerent  individuals. 
There  are  many  causes  for  this  variation.  For  instance — time. 
Tlie  obedience  of  the  Patriarchs  differed  from  the  obedience  of 
the  Jews  when  organized  and  established  as  a  nation,  because 
the  measure  of  light  given  to  one  was  greater  than  that  be- 
stowed on  the  other.  Our  obedience,  again,  differs  from  that 
required  of  the  Jewish  people,  just  because  God's  universe 
progresses ;  and  this  principle,  applied,  may,  in  some  cases, 
reconcile  to  us  the  conduct  of  the  ancients.  What  was  proper 
for  them,  might  be  highly  improper  now.  What  bound  the  an- 
cients to  duty,  binds  us ;  law  cannot  vary,  but  its  application, 
in  particular  cases,  may.  Then  there  is  locality.  The  form  of 
duty  may  vary  according  to  place.  Law  is  law  everywhere. 
Law  in  England,  is  law  in  China  ;  and  law  in  China  is  law  in 
Japan.  Integrity,  is  integrity  everywhere.  Love  is  love  ;  yet 
the  Japanese  will  not  be  condemned  for  the  same  offences  for 
which  we  shall.  A  pagan  will  not  suffer  in  this  life,  or 'in  the 
life  to  come,  from  the  non-acceptance  of  the  Gospel,  which  has 
never  been  presented  to  him.  The  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ 
extends  to  those  who  never  heard  His  name.  If  a  Pagan  obey, 
so  far,  he  is  approved ;  and  if  he  suffer,  it  will  be  because  he  has 
violated  law.  These  are  not  my  thoughts  ;  they  are  the  Apos- 
tle's. Further,  there  is  personal  constitution ;  every  man  is 
required  to  obey,  but  one  in  one  manner,  another  in  another. 
One  mind  is  of  larger  dimensions  than  another ;  one  mind 
has  large  capacities,  a  high,  clear,  comprehensive,  manly  soul. 
Well,  that  mind  must  be  all  conformed  to  the  will  of  God. 
Another  man  has  a  little  soul — he  is  not  capable  of  deep,  con- 
tinuous, elevated  thinking ;  but  that  man  is  to  obey  as  well  as 
the  other.  Each  must  give  the  whole  soul.  Relative  circum- 
.stances  also  involve  variations  of  duty.     Paul,  being  divinely 
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inspired,  had  duties  to  perform  which  God  does  not  expect 
from  us  ;  but  duties  devolve  u{)on  us  which  did  not  upon 
Paul  Our  peace,  our  leisure,  our  intercourse  with  society, 
all  bring  duties  to  us ;  and  all  duties  are  sublime  when  we 
view  them  arising,  not  only  from  our  relations  to  this  world, 
but  to  eternity. 

Now  we  must  ap]>ly  this  teaching.     Let  each  one  ask  him* 
self,  "What  have  /  to  do?"     Do  not  let  us  trouble  ourselves 
much  about  others;    let  us  all  ask  ourselves,  "What  is  our 
sphere  of  action?"     It  is  not  enough  to  obey  God  generally, 
we  have  an  individuality  of  character.    We  are  not  like  anybody 
else  in  the  universe  ;  and  certain  duties  must  be  performed  by 
us,  which  do  not  belong  to  any  other  being.     If  we  do  not 
perform  them,  they  will  not  be  performed  at  all,  and  we  shall 
injure  ourselves  and  tlie  Church  and  the  world  by  our  neglect 
Kver>'  one  should  look  upon  himself  as  an  individual  being, 
and  feel  that  he  has  his  own  work  to  do.     Every  week  of  my 
life  I  am  in  my  place  or  out  of  it.     Every  day  I  am  continually 
transgressing  or  obeying ;  I  am  either  in  the  jjath,  or  I  am  on 
the  right  hand  or  the  left.     How  many  of  us  are  in  our  right 
place  ?    Am  1  ?     Are  you  ?     Am  I  filling  aright  my  own  pecu- 
liar sphere  of  activity  ?     No  one  else  can  do  our  work  ;  no  one 
else  will  be  allowed  ;  and,  unless  we  do  it,  it  will  be  a  dark 
spot  on  God's  dominions,  and  the  eye  of  God  will  look  down 
upon  it  with  displeasure  for  ever.   Let  us,  then,  se])arate  ourselves 
from  all  human  beings,  and  listen  until  we  have  heard  the  voice 
saying,  ^'This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it." 

IL — Christians  are  prone  to  deviate  from  the  prescribed 
course.  This  may  arise,  perhaps,  from  indisposition  to  duty, 
or  from  inconsideration  of  the  dangers  of  disobeying.  It  is 
impossible  for  us  to  obey  unless  we  know,  and  impossible  fw 
us  to  know  unless  we  think,  and  impossible  to  think  unless  we 
labour,  or  make  an  effort  to  do  so.  W^e  cannot  arrive  at  any 
truth  without  labour  ;  and  there  are  some  classes  of  truths  at 
which  it  is  peculiarly  impossible  to  arrive  without  labour- 
physical  truths  for  instance.  How  am  I  to  learn  from  nature? 
Only  by  observation.    It  is  of  no  use  to  talk  of  learning  from 
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nature;    nature  will  never  teach  unless  men  resolve  to  be 
learners.     There  is  another  class  of  truths  for  the  attainment 
of  which  we  must  labour — truths  of  consciousness.      Every 
human  being  has  consciousness,  but  we  know  that  one  indi- 
vidual can  give  scarcely  any  account  at  all  of  what  is  passing 
within;    another  can  do  it  accurately.     How  is  this?    It  is 
just  because  one  observes,  the  other  does  not     The  noblest 
powers,  the  most  wonderful  works  of  God,  are  unknown  to 
many,  though  they  are  within  them.     But  the  moment  a  man 
begins  to  study  himself,  and  to  report  to  himself  what  he  finds 
in  himself,  to  converse  with  himself  about  himself,  to  examine 
himself  concerning  himself — that  moment  he  rises  and  sees  what 
is  intellectual  and  moral,  and  lives  in  communion  with  other 
and  higher  beings.  And  hence,  if  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
nature  without  questioning  it,  or  consciousness  without  ques- 
tioning it,  then  it  is  impossible  to  understand  and  follow  duty, 
unless  we  study  it.     How  is  this  to  be  done  ?     By  studying  the 
Bible.    By  study  I  do  not  mean  learned  criticism,  I  mean  deep 
attention — to  be  often  pondering  its  truths.     Men  complain  of 
their  dwarfishness  in  religion.     Can  this  be  wondered  at,  if  they 
cannot  keep  their  eye  on  the  great  rule  of  duty  for  an  hour 
continuously  ?     I  tell  you,  we  shall  never  see  our  duty  if  we  do 
not  study  it.     God  will  not  work  miracles  for  an  idle  man,  and 
cast  rays  of  light  into  our  mind,  when  we  are  indifferent  to  it. 
If  we  neglect  the  guide  H^  has  given  us,  we  shall  lose  our  way. 
Another  means  of  understanding  duty  are  experiments,  or  inner, 
personal  examination.     All  know  the  value  of  experiments  in 
physical  science.     Do  we  know  the  value  of  experiments  in 
morals  ?     As  I  have  already  said,  the  moment  we  do  what  is 
right,  independent  of  the  temptations  of  Satan,  the  remon- 
strances, perhaps,  of  friends,  and  the  suggestions  of  the  senses, 
we  feel  there  is  a  God ;  and  that  feeling  is  of  a  very  peculiar 
kind  ;  we  dXsofeel  there  is  an  eternal  world  and  a  path  leading 
to  it     Experiments,  or  forms  of  self-examination,  these  are 
accessible  to  all;  they  are  not  beyond  any.     All  can  make 
them  in  reference  to  duty  from  morning  to  night     We  can 
make  them  in  the  family,  in  the  counting  house,  in  the  public 
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assembly,  in  the  hour  of  public  or  private  temptation  ;  and  the 
more  we  make  them,  the  more  shall  we  be  assured  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  in  the  world  as  moral  government,  that  there  is  a 
prescribed  course,  and  that  there  are  evils  of  the  saddest  kind 
attendant  on  deviation  from  that  course.     We  can  never  enjoy 
ihe  smile  of  God  whilst  wilfully  transgressing,     I  know  there 
are  many  who  cling  to  something  they  know  to  be  wtong.  and, 
as  long  as  they  do  so,  can  never  enjoy  the  Divine  benediction 
or  favour.     Again,  whilst  deviating  from  the  prescribed  conise. 
there  will  neither  be  the  enjoyment  of  Divine  assistance  noi 
the  exercise  of  relative  usefulness.     But  God  has,  in  an  ex- 
traordinary manner,  given   His  seal  to  individuals  who  have 
sought  out  and  struggled  on  in  the  path  of  obedience,  notwith- 
standing hindrances  and  temptations.     At  once,  then,  for  tlie 
glory  of  God  and  the  enjoyment  of  his  love  and  abiding  peac;e, 
let  us  beware  of  deviating  from  Heaven's  prescribed  course;   let 
us,  with  open  ears,  always  listen  to  the  monitory  words,  "  Thi* 
is  ihe  way,  walk  ye  in  it." 
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he  second  thing  he  noticed  was  the  walls.    A  wall  great 

high. 

hird,  the  gates.    They  were  of  pearl,  and  on  them  was 

ten  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  children  of 

el 

he  fourth  thing  he  noticed  was  the  dimensions.     It  was 

ire,  it  was,  measured  with  the  reed,  twelve  thousand  furlongs.. 

:  length  and  breadth  and  height  of  it  were  equal 

[e  was  directed  to  notice  it  internally ;  and  the  first  thing 

he  observed  was,  that  God  was  there.  Next,  that  God's 
ne  was  there.  Then  he  saw,  flowing  out  from  under 
throne,  a  river  clear  as  crystal.  And  lastly,  he  saw  the 
of  life. 

ow  it  appears  to  me  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Scripture 
nd  out  a  corresponding  moral  doctrine  for  all  the  figures 
ained  in  this  passage;  and,  therefore,  I  would  not  ask, 
Lt  is  the  meaning  of  the  walls  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of 
gates  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  river  ?  What  is  the 
ning  of  the  tree  ?  but  regard  the  whole  figure  as  represent- 
:he  purity  and  perfection  of  Christian  principles, 
nd  now,  to  what  do  all  these  figures  refer  ?  Not,  we  think, 
leaven,  but  to  the  Church  on  earth  in  a  particular  con- 
>n.  With  much  reverence  for  the  men  who  think  other- 
-,  I  would  just  observe,  that  I  think  it  inconsistent  to 
>ose  they  represent  heaven. 

^  the  representation  refers  to  heaven,  to  what  in  heaven 
s  it  refer  ?  If  it  refers  to  heaven,  I  must  consider  heaven 
a  city,  and  such  a  city  as  is  described  here.  But  it  is 
nded  to  represent  the  moral,  and  not  the  physical,  grandeur 

beauty  of  heaven.  We  shall  find  that  nothing  of  the 
I  has  been  given  us  anywhere  else ;  nor  is  it  what  we 
t.  What  we  need  is  a  light  to  guide  us  thither,  rather 
I  any  descriptions  of  its  state  and  condition.  However, 
*1  certain  that  no  such  thing  was  intended ;  but  that  it  was 
nt  to  be  a  manifestation  of  the  operations,  the  extension, 

conquests,  of  the  Church  of  Christ  on  earth.  And  this 
as  very  appropriate  just  now,   in  our  present  political 
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:iiul  i;ommcrt  i.il  restlessness,  to  turn  to  the  word  of  God, 
rather  than  to  the  wild  and  reckless  systems  of  men  respecting 
our  race. 

There  were  some  thinj;;s  in  this  city  to*which  the  writer  paid 
great  attenilun.  Its  novelty —the  .\V74' J erusalcnu  Its  divinity 
— des(  ending'  out  uf  heaven  from  Ciod.     Its  sociability. 

There  will  be  newness  in  the  state  of  society  to  which 
the  Apostle  refers.  Ii  is  said,  **  I  John  saw  the  holy  city, 
the  nrw  Jerusalem,  conung  down  from  God  out  of  heaven, 
prepared  as  a  bride  adomeil  for  her  husband.  And  1  heard 
a  great  voice  out  of  heaven  saying,  lU^hold,  the  tabernacle 
of  Ciod  is  with  men.  ami  He  will  dwell  with  them  .  .  . 
and  (i(k1  Himself  .shall  be  with  them,  and  be  their  God.  And 
Gotl  shall  wiiie  awav  all  tears  from  their  eves  ;  and  there 
shall  be  no  innrc  de.ith,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither 
shall  there  be  any  more  j-ain  :  for  X\\c  former  things  are  passed 
away.  And  He  that  sat  upon  the  throne  said,  Behold  / 
make  all  things  new.  And  he  said  unto  me.  Write:  for  these 
words  are  true  and  lailhUil."  That  is,  there  is  a  reality  about 
what  vou  see,  and  lake  the  model.  **And  he  said  unto  me, 
It  is  cU>ne."  That  is,  as  sure  as  you  have  written  it  down,  this 
stale  oi  things  shall  be.  Tis  done.  Let  there  be  light,  and 
there  was  light.  And  it  is  aihled,  "  1  am  Alpha  and  Omega." 
That  is  the  reason.  It  shall  be  done,  for  I  can  sec  the 
end  from  the  beginning.  All  this  time  the  Church  is  repre- 
sented as  a  bride  ;  and  yet  men  will  say  that  this  book  is 
to  be  literally  un<lersivK)d.  Here  are  two  figures  to  show  forth 
the  same  thing.  >\'hiih  will  you  take?  Take  the  bride, 
antl  what  sense  could  there  be  in  saying  that  he  saw  a  bride 
descending  from  heaven  ? 

Then  John  was  retiuested  to  ascend  a  mountain  and  see  the 
city.  Another  i)roof.  1  think,  that  he  intended  to  represent 
the  city  as  on  the  earth,  or  why  climb  a  mountain  to  see  it? 
Had  it  been  pendent  from  the  clouds,  he  could  as  well  have 
seen  it  from  the  valley. 

The  whole  of  the  passage  shows  that  there  will  be  newness. 
Where?     Not  in  the  principles  themselves,  they  are  imxnu- 
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table.  How  then  ?  There  will  be  newness  in  the  perception 
of  moral  truth.  Men  will  talk  of  moral  truth  with  the  same 
intensity  with  which  they  now  talk  of  philosophical  and 
scientific  truths.  It  i§  a  difficult  thing  to  get  men  to  reason 
about  moral  truths  at  all;  but  then  men  will  see  them,  and 
see  them  to  be  imposing,  harmonious,  divine,  and  real. 

There  will  be  newness  in  the  influence  of  these  principles 
on  the  Church.  We  have  not  half  seen  Christianity  yet  It 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Book ;  but  the  Book  is  not  read ;  and 
if  it  were  read  it  is  difficult  to  see  it,  unless  it  is  embodied. 
And  the  time  will  come  when  the  New  Jerusalem  will  be 
looked  upon  in  this  way. 

Then  there  will  be  divinity  in  this  state  of  society ;  this 
idea  is  repeated  again  and  again.  God  Himself  shall  be 
with  them.  God  will  dwell  with  them.  "The  tabernacle 
of  God  is  with  men."  And  what  does  all  this  mean?  It 
means,  it  must  mean,  that  it  will  not  be  evolved  by  any 
political  or  civil  changes ;  it  will  not  be  worked  up  out  of 
the  wreck  of  other  institutions,  but  it  will  be  the  direct  work 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  You  have  lived  long  enough,  and 
perhaps  felt  enough,  to  know  from  actual  observation,  that 
man  can  never  be  radically  mended  except  by  something 
higher  than  himself.  And  this  is  the  revelation — God  will 
do  it.  There  is  but  one  way  to  do  it — the  breathing,  living 
influence  of  God  on  man.  If  I  did  not  believe  that,  I  would 
never  trouble  you  with  one  word  more  about  the  gospel. 
What  a  thought  is  that  !  "  Write  it,"  said  God.  "It  is  done." 
Would  that  the  attention  of  England  were  turned  to  this  one 
truth  !  We  profess  Christianity,  and  discuss  it,  not  only  in  our 
houses,  but  in  public  ;  but  where  is  the  deep,  intense  belief 
that  the  Church  exists  for  the  sole  purpose  of  disseminating 
Christian  principles,  and  not  ceremonies  ? 

Men  love  fighting,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  be  turbulent  about 
Christianity;  but  this  wounds,  this  injures  her.  Christianity  is 
essentially  love ;  and  by  her  love  she  humanizes  and  purifies. 
Let  us  learn  first  what  Christianity  is,  and  then  learn  from  Jesus 
Christ  how  to  disseminate  it.     The  tabernacle  of  God  is  with 
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tn..'n.  Let  God  speak  fonh  in  material  splendour,  and  ho* « 
little  men  trerabie — let  Him  spcalc  by  earthquake,  by  thunde 
by  ramine,  by  stomi !  But  has  not  God  any  hold  on  mini! 
Has  He  not  a  power  of  shaking  human  spirits  ?  Cannot  Ir 
speak  to  the  consciences  of  senators  until  He  makes  the 
tremble,  and,  having  done  so,  huris  them  away  from  theirwocl 
And  tlien  He  works,  but  works  Himself,  and  by  means  of  «4ii< 
we  have  never  had  a  thought  History  shoH-s  how  He  h 
done  this,  and  He  may  do  it  again.  God  sometimes  shak 
the  human  mind,  and  puts  things  out  of  their  places;  and 
puts  them  out  of  their  places  that  man  cannot  put  them  tht 
again  until  He  is  invoked.  The  New  Jerusalem  comes  io- 
from  heaven,  not  from  the  wild  speculations  of  men. 

The  next  thing  he  observed  was,  that  although  this  dty  * 
resplendent,  and  ethereal,  there  was  in  it  no  temple.  Thete 
pie  was  a  type  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  he  saw  the  H' 
City,  Jerusalem,  without  a  templa  Also  there  was  no  si 
and  no  candle  ;  that  is,  there  was  neither  natural  nor  matei 
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is  approaching,  when  ceremonies  must  give  way  to  spirituality. 
I  have  not  my  eye  now  on  any  particular  ceremonies,  but  I 
mean  whatever  we  worship  instead  of  God.  For,  be  that 
what  it  may,  it  is  oiu*  temple. 

As  a  matter  of  controversy,  there  will  be  no  temple.  Is  that 
the  case  now  ?  Are  not  the  intellect,  the  learning,  the  feeling  of 
the  Church  now  busied  about  the  non-essentials  of  Christianity? 
In  the  New  Jerusalem  there  will  be  no  temple,  there  will  be 
freedom  of  thought  and  freedom  of  action  to  alL  Is  this  the 
case  now  ?  There  will  be  freedom  as  to  the  mode  of  worship, 
freedom  as  to  the  time  of  worship,  freedom  as  to  the  spirit  of 
worship.  The  Jews  formerly  said,  "  The  temple  of  God,  the 
temple  of  God  are  we."  And  that  spirit  is  in  the  Church,  in 
OS,  in  you,  in  me,  now.  But  there  must  be  a  turning  away  from 
the  Church  to  God,  not  to  Deism — all  simple  worship  without 
heart  or  book,  but  Theism  and  Christianity — the  throne  of  God 
and  the  Lamb, 

Then,  further, — Ritual  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  piety. 
^od  will  be  the  temple.  Nothing  short  of  this  will  be  taken 
for  a  test;  and  will  not  this  be  something  new  ? 

There  will  also  be  no  sun.  What  does  that  mean  ?  I  think 
t^is:  that  scientific  men  will  take  God  to  be  the  last  and 
highest  goal  of  thought  This  also  is  coming ;  and  philoso- 
phers, instead  of  constantly  talking  about  Nature  and  natural 
^^  will  speak  at  once  of  God  and  God's  will.  God  will  be 
regarded  as  the  fixed  end  in  all  things.  Is  this  the  case  now? 
It  is  very  rare.  We  think  it  a  marvellous  and  surprising  thing 
^  we  can  get  intellectual,  highly  philosophical  minds  to  plead 
for  the  book  of  God ;  and,  above  all,  if  they  exempUfy  it,  we 
^Peak  of  it  to  one  another  as  a  wonder^ 

In  the  "  sociability  "  of  the  city,  the  Apostle  noticed  three 
things — its  basis,  its  numerical  greatness,  and  its  safety  and 
protection. 

Of  its  "  basis,"  it  is  said  that  the  names  of  the  twelve  Apos- 
tles were  in  the  foundations  (chap.  xxi.  ver.  14).  Now  what 
<ioes  that  mean  ?  I  think  that,  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
niles  I  liave  laid  down,  we  may  say  that  the  city  will  be  built 
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v.\'>\\  tin-  t-.i'  rrn^  uf  tlic  AjHjstlcs,  and  that  ^oc  ioty  is  never  safe 
\i-.'  \  il  1^  iii>-.!  iijuiM  tin;  «liiciriiu*s  of  Jc^iiN  <':irisl. 

I  ii'Ti  liuTr  i-  .1:1  .n  •  "Mini  < »f  ii>  <liniL'nNiii;i'«.  ••  \\^  measured 
ii  i\:'!i  .1  iii-'l  '  i\K-x.  \\  ii»  17).  What  iln.-^  that  mean?  I 
i:i::,r.  !::•■  .n  !  mi"  iii-- i^'irinj  .ilw.iyr»  ri-ur^ln  n'.iincrical  j^'eatnesA. 
1  ii't'l  U'.r  lisM-ll  MjMiii  ilif  i".i(  t  ih.it  tlu-  i  .lt.i'iiitants  of  the 
w  iilil  \\.\\  lit-  \iry  iiMiini.r.i^,  aiiil  that  tin.-  in.i»  will  be  inhabi- 
t;iri:>.  lit   tiif  Nrw  Ji-nivilfin. 

Aini  ;:uii".      I  iieTi;  i>  it'*  |»ri»tc<  tii)n  (vor.  iS  to  31).      The 
vv.i!!^  m\  i.i«*jiir.    WjIU,  i'lc  tiinintin  l.iii^ua^f.  arc  \\<\:y\  to  denote 
>;jiit\  :in«I  ]^rt»ii<  ii'in.     It  will  l»e  jimtrcii-ii  from  civil  restric- 
tn.n.  rrmii  t-vrry  l'»nii  of  aiithuritaiivc  »  rccd  :nnl  interruption  to 
fr«.-rtl')in  if  ihf»ii.::ht.      This  is  the  t  iiy.      Il;ii  I^t  us  now  leave 
tin-  cxtrrn.il  luTjiK  ;nnl  .l^k,  What    will  lic  ti-c  characteristics 
(it  tin-  inlLiliiMiii-*  iifihi;  <  ity  ?     It  is  viiti  1  vt-r.  27)  ihev  "are 
wrMirn  in  ihf  I.jiulis   linok  uf  Life."      lli.it   is  a    tV'ure.     It 
iiKMiis  th.Jt  thi-  iiLJ'i'K"  will  l»c  rcLjnIarly  ciirdllc'l  an*!  classified 
\\hi«  Il  Will  (  oijil'u  c  tu  tlu-  |»crfi.<  tioii  and  |ii-r|«rtiiitv  of  the  com- 
iiiiinity.     'llun.  in  the  i7ili  \t:rsc  of  the  Ji>l  c  ha j iter,  we  lind 
more  c^f  their  <  lianu  teri^tiis-  -"'rhcrc  sliall  in  no  wise  enter  into 
il  anything'  ili;U  defileih,  neither  whatsoever  uurketh  abomin- 
ation, or  inaketh  a  lie."      "And  tlie   fcartii'.  and  unbelieving:, 
and  abominable    .  .     shall  have  their  ]i..rt  in  the  lake  which 

burnetii  with  fire  and  brimstone:  whirh  is  liie  >eeond  death." 
'J  hat  is,  they  will  be  kejit  out  of  the  city.      Now,  \\  these  i>cr- 
sons  were  to  be  kept  out  of  the  rity,  and  kepi  «>ut  because  the)" 
jMjssess  these  c  harat  leri.stits,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  those  who 
are  in  the  « ity  do  not  ]»o>sess  them.     Idolaters  are  kept  out; 
that  is,  those  who  are  idolaters  are  not  of  the  New  Jerusaleia 
Tliere  are  three  sorts  of  itlolaters — those  who  worship  material 
beiuL^s ;  and  those  whom  1  woiiM  rail  jihysical  idolaters,  that  is, 
those  wlin.  denying  the  auth«)rity  of  (iod.  defy  nature— men 
who  rail  <  iod  nature,  and  nature  (lod  ;  and.  third,  moral  idol- 
aters.    This  epithet  is  not  ju>t  what  1  want,  but   1  have  l>een 
unable  to  find  a  belter:  by  it.  1  mean  those  who.  professing  to 
believe  in  the  (lo«l  of  Christians,  withhold  from  Him  the  heart 
Another  characteristic  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
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will  be  moral  courage.  The  "  fearful  and  unbelieving  '*  will  be 
shut  out  Moral  courage  includes  firm  hold  of  moral  truth— 
having  discovered  the  truth,  to  act  upon  it — and  the  avowal  of 
the  truth  at  ail  hazards. 

Another  feature,  is  social  purity.  Every  kind  of  deception 
will  disqualify  a  man  for  the  New  Jerusalem. 

Another  feature,  is  philanthropy. 

Who  are  not  to  enter  ?  Murderers.  As  there  are  various  kinds 
of  idolaters  and  sorcerers,  so  there  are  of  murderers.  In  the 
language  of  Scripture,  he  is  a  murderer  who  destroys  his 
brother's  birthright,  robs  him  of  his  freedom  of  thought  or 
his  social  happiness,  as  well  as  the  person  who  takes  away 
natural  life.  Then  the  opposite  of  this  is  the  philanthropist, 
the  man  who  defends  man's  property,  his  moral  advantages, 
his  moral  freedom,  and  his  person. 

But  it  may  be  said.  Is  it  true  that  this  state  of  things  will 
exist  ?  We  think  it  certain,  if  you  put  together  the  following 
things : — 

I  St  There  is  nothing  in  human  nature  to  prevent  it.  Such 
things  have  taken  place  in  individuals;  and  what  has  been 
done  once  may  be  done  again. 

2nd.  Christianity  aims  at  this. 

3rd.  The  tendencies  of  society  are  favourable  to  it  There 
is  a  tendency  to  seek  after  truth  ;  there  is  a  general  giving  way 
of  superstition  and  infidelity.  And  then  the  Church  has 
already  done  much.  What  has  she  done  ?  I  need  only  re- 
mind you  of  her  action  upon  slavery,  war,  education,  and 
general  civilization. 


Zl)t  Zimtts  of  ^mnttttt  inqufrp. 

PART  OF  AN  ADDRESS 
BV  THE  LATE  N.  HAYCROFT,  D.D. 
Dk.  IIayckoft  was  a  man  of  high  and  varied  attainments,  as 
well  as  eminent  as  a  preacher.  It  was  impossible  to  know 
him  without  feeling  that  his  mind  was  distinguished  by  cleai- 
ncis,  force,  and  liigh  culture.  Whatever  subject  he  touched, 
received  the  impress  of  a  master's  hand.  As  a  preacher,  he 
occupied  one  of  the  highest  places  in  the  denomination  to 
whicli  he  belonged.  \Vhilst  in  Bristol,  he  filled  the  pulpit 
rendered  so  eminent  by  the  eloquence  of  Hall,  and  many  of 
his  hearers  were  in  the  habit  of  saying,  that  he  combined  the 
depth  of  Foster  with  Che  brilliancy  of  Hall.  In  Leicester  bis 
influence  was  great  as  a  preacher  and  a  public  man.  His  un- 
expected and  lamented  death  will  be  long  and  deeply  deplored, 
not  only  in  the  town  where  his  labours  closed,  but  throughout 
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nations,  the  doctrine  would  be  incapable  of  proof;  and  there 
are  innumerable  other  factors  in  the  problem  which  render  this 
doctrine  untenable  as  a  complete  explanation  of  the  pheno- 
mena.    Science  cannot  assert  or  deny  the  occurrence  in  past 
time  of  any  alleged  physical  fact  of  which  it  can  now  discover 
no  trace,  or  which  it  cannot  reconcile  with  its  present  know- 
ledge.    No  philosopher  can  claim  to  know  the  principles  and 
operations  of  nature  so  completely  as  to  assert  authoritatively, 
as  a  scientific  truth,  that  there  never  has  been,  and  never  could 
have  been,  any  events  which  appear  to  conflict  with  his  present 
ideas  of  possibility.     It  is  the  function  of  science  to  test  and 
explain  facts,  not  to  pronounce  <i  priori  on  the  possibility  of 
facts  beyond  its  experience,  when  alleged  on  competent  autho- 
rity.    At  best,  it  can  neither  aflirm  nor  deny  them  on  scientific 
grounds.     It  has  already  accepted  much  as  to  the  past  which 
it   has  been  compelled   to   relinquish.      Science   cannot  say 
whether  matter  has  or  has  not  always  existed.     The  (juestion 
is  beyond  its  range,  and  incapable  of  solution.     Science  cannot 
show  whether  the  present  laws  of  nature  have  or  have  not  been 
always  in  action.     That  physical  laws  must  always  have  been 
the  same,  is  only  an  assumption,  which  is  incapable  of  proof. 
According  to  some,  *  Science  enables  us  distinctly  to  say  that 
the  present  order  of  things  has  not  been  evolved  through  infinite 
past  time  by  the  agency  of  laws  now  at  work,  but  must  have 
had  distinctive  beginning,  a  state  beyond  which  we  are  totally 
unable  to  penetrate — a  state,  in  fact,  which  must  have  been 
produced  by  other  than  the  now  acting  causes.'*     If  this  be 
correct,  science  could  not  explain  how  *  the  now  acting  causes ' 
were  originated.     She  can  only  trace  back  the  operation  of 
existing  laws,  and  describe  the  condition  of  things  which  they 
indicate  at  any  given  period,  supposing  that  the  laws  were  then 
in  action,  and  were  not  modified  by  other  laws  which  have 
eluded  our  detection.    If  science  could  read  the  past  anywhere, 
it  surely  would  be  in  the  strata  of  the  earth's  crust;  yet  Pro- 


•  Professor  Tail's  Address  to  the  Mathematical  and  Thysical  Section  of 
the  British  Association  at  Edinburgh,  187 1. 
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fessor  Iluvlcy  confesses  that  'in  the  present  condition  of  our 
knowledge  and  of  our  methods,  one  verdict.  Not  proven  and 
not  {irovahlc,  nuist  be  recorded  against  the  grand  hypothesis 
(if  the  ])ala:ontologist  respecting  the  general  succession  of 
life  on  ihe  glolw.'  * 

'*  Srience  is  unable  to  pronounce  on  the  future  of  the  ph>'sical 
uiiivcTNC,  exrc{>t  to  a  small  extent.  There  may  be  reasonable 
^lonnds  ft)r  expecting  the  perpetuity  of  the  present  order  of 
iliinL;s,  but  there  is  no  scientific  proof  of  it  The  question  is 
oui  of  the  range  of  science.  We  know  but  little  of  the  c}'clical 
elianges  of  the  {ust,  yet  we  have  proof  of  enormous  changes 
having  occurreii  in  the  condition  of  our  planet  and  its  occn- 
]>anis,  which  would  suf::gest  anything  rather  than  continuous 
iinifonnity.  Sir  \Vm.  Thompson's  principle  of  the  dissipation 
of  energy,  arrnnling  to  Professor  Tait,  Meads  us  forward  to 
the  time  w]u-:i  the  materials  of  the  present  stellar  system  shjll 
have  lost  all  hut  their  mutual  potential  energy,  but  shall  in 
virtue  of  it  form  the  materials  of  future  larger  suns  with  their 
attendant  planets.'  That  physical  laws  will,  and  must,  forever 
remain  unchanged,  is  an  assumption  whose  truth  or  falsehood 
<  annot  under  any  circumstances  be  demonstrated.  Even  the 
indestructibility  of  matter  is  incapable  of  proof.  All  that 
.science  can  aflirm  is,  that  it  has  yet  discovered  no  method  of 
annihilating  it.  As  we  know  matter  only  under  certain  con- 
ditions whose  ]>eq)etuity  can  neither  be  established  nor  dis- 
proved, and  as  we  are  utterly  ignorant  of  what  matter  itself  is, 
tiicre  are  no  data  by  which  to  solve  the  problem  of  its  in- 
destructibility. 

'*  Science  can  throw  no  light  on  what  lies  beyond  death.  It 
can  trace  the  phenomena  of  physical  life  to  its  conclusion,  bat 
it  can  furnish  no  proof  of  a  future  life,  nor  valid  argument 
against  it.  If  science  cannot  account  for  consciousnesii 
thought,  reason,  imagination,  conscience,  nor  explain  what  the 
thing  is,  called  spirit,  which  exhibits  these  peculiarities,  it  is 
obviously  incompetent  to  tell  us  what  becomes  of  the  ^int 

*  I^y  5yermons,  p.  213. 
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and  its  phenomena  after  physical  dissolution.  She  knows  not 
what  the  conscious  ego  is,  whether  it  is  one  with  the  non  ^^77,  or 
essentially  different  from  it ;  it  is  therefore  impossible  for  her 
to  determine  whether  the  conscious  cgp  continues,  or  is  resolved 
into  the  non  ego.  So  fir  as  scientific  data  are  concerned, 
there  may  or  there  may  not  be  conscious  existence  after  death. 
It  were  equally  vain  to  appeal  to  science  for  a  reply  to  the 
questions,  what  lies  beyond  the  region  that  addresses  my 
senses, — whether  there  are  other  beings  endowed  with  reason 
and  conscience,  like  ourselves,  into  whose  association  death 
introduces  us,  or  whether  there  can  be  or  has  been  a  Divine 
revelation.  As  they  are  subjects  to  w^hich  the  methods  of 
science  cannot  apply,  science  can  make  neither  affirmation  nor 
denial  respecting  them,  and  it  would  be  arrogance  for  it  to  do 
more  than  confess  its  ignorance. 

"  While  venturing  to  point  out  these  limitations  of  scientific 
intjuiry  iinposod  by  the  conditions  of  our  being,  we  are  far 
from  undervaluing,  we  only  estimate  at  tlieir  true  worth,  the 
labours  of  those  noble  men  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  su(  li 
wondrous  accessions  to  our  knowledge  and  enjoyment.  The 
debt  we  now  owe  them  is  probably  insignificant  compared  witii 
that  which  will  be  accumulated  in  the  future.  The  triumphs 
of  science  within  its  proper  range  will  probably  become  greater 
with  the  *  process  of  the  ages,'  and  will  prove  more  valuable 
than  ever,  as  its  position  and  claims  are  rightly  appreciated. 

"The  eftect  of  scientific  discovery,  whatever  maybe  thought 
of  the  illustrious  origin  assigned  to  us  by  Mr.  Danvin,  is  not 
to  lower  man  in  the  scale  of  life,  but  to  throw  additional  light 
on  his  greatness  and  dignity.  The  highest  development  of 
life  in  the  inferior  tribes  furnishes  no  index  to  his  exalted 
powers.  In  the  i)ossession  of  reason,  conscience,  and  religion, 
in  the  capacity  of  adapting  every  object  to  his  use,  in  his  arti- 
ficial tastes  and  habits,  his  social  affections,  his  power  of  know- 
ing and  enjoying  nature,  his  ideas  of  morality,  of  God,  of  the 
\  unseen,  of  the  everlasting,  no  connection  can  now  be  traced 
between  man  and  the  brute ;  they  are  rather  separated  by  an 
impassable  gulf     Whatever  be  man's  origin,  and  whatever  be 
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his  ilosiinv  after  death,  man  as  he  is,  and   in  the  use  he  ha^ 
tn.ulc   of  the  oltji'i  tN  around  him,  shows   the   greatness  an«i 
siiprcin.K  y   of  ininil.     Man   has   subdued   the    earth.     He  i< 
iloini*  ili.iu-tl  in  fviT>-  dime,  an-.I  scattered  over  ever)*  region  '"^t 
r;u:  L.l'»l»c.      Hr  uses  the  *  Inrasts  of  the  earth,'  the  'fowls  o\ 
U)c  :i:r.'  aii'l  tlu'  'fishes  of  the  sea,'  to  minister  to  his  net^:s 
riu*  soil  yii-iils  him  its  fruits  and  flowers,  and  he  modifies  their 
rh.ir.uior  at   }ii«i  {iloasure.     Its  variety  of  vegetation  minis;er^ 
i»  his  \\\:\\  Ik'Hil:.     He  employs  its  forests  and  minerals  in  h> 
hiinlii  raU>,  anil  for  the  juirposcs  of  civilization.     The  granites, 
liic  N.indM'tnrs,  the  liuK'Ntoncs,  the  de]X)sits  of  ancient  seas,  th; 
y  .»m1  ri-L-f-*  nt"  |«riinc\al  oceans,  fnniish  him  with  materials  for  in- 
h'.iMur.iMr  jrirp'tscs,--  -to  lonstrui'i  his  cities,  fortresses,  palace*. 
I  .I'liiiliaU,  <'r  In  si  :imT  hro.uKast   over  his  fields   for  the  it- 
ir-'.tiiii!it  •:  i!u- s  «'l.      h>  nu-ials  furnish   the  in  stru  merit"  if 
i.i-  -1,1,;  ..:,!  iin-  iiumii>  of  iiianiifat  iiirins;  vcjetahic  ami  an  ir.r." 
'  r  ■•!  ■■  ■-  in;.'  i.iluii  •»  titi'VL'r\  rliarai  tor  and  hue.   His  inuer  :*'■ 
'v. ill-  !:::i  to  imiltiply  llic  aj-piit  ations  of  the  simplest  sii'.  ■:-:.''.  n- 
.  IN  I  1  pirpfNC^  (»t"  Drnanu'iu  or  utility.     From  the  glaciers  o! 
■  I  »  ■  ■    .::  I'v^ts  ll.nv  I  Ik*  niij^'liiy  rivers  whii.h  he  uses  for  ih:* 
:;::.::  :-.'»:i  «•!  !.  -  l^!vU  .nid  t'lo  rleansin;::  of  his  riiies,  or  cor- 
\t.'r:^  i;-.:  •  ■■■!c:i;   l.i^'-w.ivs  for   his  loiuinone.      The  cher.ix.!- 
^  j"i>i.;!'.  ^-^  :■■'  K  \;i  I.  ♦-  iu-  lUi-s  in  meilirine.  in  manulacture,  in 
.  rr.  a::ii  ri  u5.::'.-io;.l  u.ix^  f(»r  ihe  lonvenienre  and   comfor:  i"-!' 
•i-.      <  >r\  •  wk'  liiiL^  lioiii  ilu"  liowels  of  the  mountains  to  sup:^!' 
:;t-  \\.  Mi-  :"■  r  !/^  !>,-.  :iivl  the  iMirietl  forests  of"  primeval  .i;:.-^ 
.  IV  i\l...:ni(i   t  .  ftfil  ilu'  f'lrcsjiUs  of  empires,  and  to  ply  inv.;:- 
rui.'''!t"  m.iii  !.:■  :orie>.  \\\i!eris  r.)nvened  into  a  triLjiantio pO'.vcr 
In  r'»r::r  liii.:i'  .;:.  li-.r^  ami  nriuo;ir  |>lates  t\>r  his  ships  of  w.ir.  lo 
r..:in  I  i-!i>N-i!  iji>!rinieni>  i-i'  ileMriietion.  to  uriie  the  leviathan^ 
of  lii<  ii.-\v  on   thi.-ir  <-o*ts«.\  or  to   li'.irrv   alon:;  an   enomvr:^ 
•r.iin  of  L'»».>'N  or  i.'.t-M  \\\\\\  iIk-  s\\;r:ne>s  of  the  wind.      TluTC 
In  i-oi  a  I 'I'.vi-r  i;^.  ".i.H'.irr  \vhi<  h  he  has  not  made   his  servant, 
lit-  has  |i[i..l-cil  tlu-  x\iK:w\\  with  lii>  shipping,  and  made  it  ihe 
hi^'lnvay  of  r..iiion.il  -nierronrse.     He  has  tunnelled  the  ever- 
l.i^-tiii.:  riMi;;ii.Mn«;.      He  ha^  lianu»ed  steam  to  his  chariot, and 
nriile  the  io-InC  1  lijt  ^-n^'  liis  nv.sscniier.      The  magnet  is  the 
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guide  of  his  navigation.  He  makes  the  sun  his  artist  The 
wind  wafts  his  shipping.  Even  the  rarer  productions  of  nature, 
its  precious  stones  and  pearls,  have  their  value  and  use  in  his 
hands.  He  is  studying  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  elabora- 
ting them  into  sciences.  He  is  exploring  the  complex  history 
of  the  planet  through  the  vast  cycles  of  primeval  time.  Not 
content  with  these  researches,  he  is  endeavouring  to  penetrate 
the  mystery  of  life,  gauging  the  universe,  weighing  planets,  suns, 
systems,  calculating  their  positions  and  movements,  analysing 
their  constituent  elements,  and  thus  striving  to  bring  the  whole 
physical  universe  to  his  feet,  and  make  it  contribute  to  his  in- 
struction and  pay  homage  to  his  rule.  It  would  be  the  most 
singular  and  startling  of  all  discoveries  if  the  end  of  his  labo- 
rious researches  should  be  to  prove  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
difference  in  kind  between  himself,  with  his  wondrous  powers, 
and  the  most  insignificant  object  of  his  study. 

"  There  is  a  yet  higher  lesson  which  science  teaches,  viz., 
humility  at  the  small  amount  of  knowledge  which  the  wisest 
have  attained,  either  of  themselves  or  nature.  To  boast  of 
past  achievements  and  to  prophesy  future  triumphs,  are  alike 
unworthy;  for  past  achievements  are  profoundly  insignificant  in 
])rescnce  of  the  universe  of  knowledge  which  awaits  explora- 
tion ;  and  predictions  of  future  successes,  founded  as  they  arc 
on  slender  knowledge,  will  probably  issue  in  the  humiliation  of 
the  prophets.  Nature  will  not  be  distorted  to  support  any 
man's  theories,  or  to  gratify  his  vanity.  They  who  would  dis- 
cover the  hidden  treasures  of  science  must  be  content  to  dig 
deep,  to  wait  long,  and  to  thankfully  accept  any  kind  ornmount 
of  riches  which  may  reward  their  perseverance.  It  is  useless 
to  forecast  the  teachings  of  nature ;  we  must  await  her  pleasure 
and  reverently  receive  as  true  whatever  she  declares.  Any  at- 
tempt to  transcend  the  conditions  under  which  she  has  placed 
us  must  end  in  mortification.  It  is  because  men  have  not 
patiently  sought  her  teaching,  that  they  have  had  so  often  to 
unlearn  what  they  had  received  as  true.  As  they  patiently  ex- 
plore her  mysteries,  and  hand  on  their  discoveries  to  their  suc- 
cessors, to  be  continued  through  many  generations,  we  may 
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'.  '\'i:  :1. 1'  -  \r.  V  w.!j  W  j:r.nliially  built  upa  temple  of  majestic 
r-i'irt    :i-  .r.»!  r\  ..:  >:ic  l»caiiiy,  worthy  alike  of  the  human 
1  iiii^  ili.i!  :f..ril  it  .iin!  uf  ilie  I)ivinity  who  filleth  it  with  His 
^!  iry       MriuvvJi  K\    let   us  remember  that,   with    our  loitie^i 
..•.!.iin!n-'  :>   .r,  1  :n  i^t  oMcrnie^l  researches,  we  are    standini; 
:i!y  .-M  t:u-  :!-r»  >!,."'*!  uf  kiu»wlcili:e;  we  have  leametl  but  little 
ii"  ill-  ]!t:i'  t  '.^i-  i.'.li.iliit  or  the  laws  and  processes  of  nature  in 
t'.vir  iiiiin::.;   v.i:.l:\  :  \\c  have  learned  but  little  of  our^lvc^ 
.i-.'i  ill  ii  l.::iL'  I  iniiK-ciril  only  with  our  physical   organs  and 
i:;  :ii  !  iiK-  rt.l.i*:o:is  ;  wc  knDW  srarrely  anything  of  that  stui>en- 
:■  us   •:r.\rT'\:  •!  ulii.  ii  imr  Mtlar  system  constitutes  but  an 
iM'-nit-.-^rn  il  ir.n  t..»:i  ;  wc  know  nothing  of  the  universe  of  mind, 
<vcry  i:ii-;  ui  wl.-,.  h  is  luiMcr  than  the  whole  material  creation, 
I  "r  it  «  Ml   iiiikr  iliit   iri.ttinii   thi*  suJMCt't  of  its  thought  and 
t::!'-::  ■•:\  '■■  .i-   ii'-:r  t  i..:i  .iii'l  inioviiicnl  :  antl  we  know  aliso- 
\ -'.r'A    II   •' ■    :    ..t    ;:;,:    in\ nUtjoiss  cncru'v   which,  under  >-.iiii 
i;.\r  .-.'l  !r..'.-i  inn;:  ■::>  .r.i«i  ir.rismiiiations.  has  been  ojH*r.i:i7ij: 
i-,.i.\\'.  I  ■  .i!ii!  liii-i  :;^;i  .1.1  iluraiion,  which  umlerlics  all  hv$ 
.III    i-rt"  .--«. -.    i:i.ii"!«U  with   t  easeless  niii:hl,  anil  guiile>  nnd 
.   iv.Mi-   vM.Ii    iiniiil::!^'   wi-^dum   and  bencticencc,  the  nearest 
.  :j  !   till-  II.- -1  !v:ii.':  -  ]  ru\i;i.  l-s  of  being— that  wliich  srience 
::i  V^  II:!:-  I  .:.'  r  '.v-;:.'.-  N..i.ire.  I'Ut  whii  hdevotiiMi  rei  O:nii/os  as 
•i  'I.     >«  I  ::•  r  is  «    ii\i.!-.iiu  wiih  the  outw.ird  f\>nns  of  Kinj, 
.•  n-'.iIN  i:o:  IS  s-.-.l.>-..;i.  t-  :  i:  analyses  the  husk,  but  shows  iis 
:.-.?    i'M'-   kiM.il.     Ami   >l;.'.«lov.s  ue  are,  anil  Nhadc»ws  we  nre 
<'.  ■-■  :■«  ■!  {'*  i^vir-iL'.  .:n«!   on   liusks   to  feed,   if  no  other  voice 
ix  :<  ;i  oi:r  t.  r  i!i  -n   ;h.i;  of  iir.man  Mienee. — if  we  arc  ever  to 
leinnn   ijn  )t.Hsi    oi"  iln»sc   |ioss,i].il;iios  of  being  which   kindle 
.iKkl-  (UN'  ima.;in.ii.on  .mil  o^r  desire,  shut  up  in  this  j>riion  of 
ilu-  1'O'ly,  cIooMi'.-d  w.t'i  il  to  exiinciion.  cut  off  for  ever  from 
l!je  uni\erse  we  l.ive  aiiniired  ami  the  Deity  who  made  it  and 
el la! lied  lis  to  enjoy  it. 

*'  Ihus  llie  liiuiicst  les>on  of  science  is  Immility.  That  which 
she  h.i.s  dis<lo>L'd  sliDWs  how  little  slie  is  able  to  disclose.  That 
wliicli  we  know  shows  how  inu(  h  more  remains  imknown.  This 
brief  life  of  ours  is  like  an  islanil  in  an  infinite  ocean.  As  we 
i:.»/c   across  tlic  t  ircum  nnbient  waters  we  wonder  if  another 
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shore  lies  beyond  them :  but  as  far  as  science  aids,  we  gaze 
and  wonder  in  vain.  Within  the  limits  of  our  little  isle  she  can 
teach  us  much  which  it  is  pleasant  and  profitable  to  know; 
we  wiir  listen  to  her  voice  and  treasure  her  disclosures.  Truth 
only  do  we  prize,  and  we  worship  only  at  her  shrine.  Opinions 
change,  but  tnith  abides  immutable,  and  shall  shine  in  full- 
orbed  splendour  when  the  errors  of  generations  have  perished. 
But  science  cannot  open  to  us  the  fulness  of  truth ;  she  is  only 
one  of  the  Divine  voices  which  address  us.  We  cannot  err  in 
accepting  her  teaching,  but  we  shall  greatly  err  if  we  sit  only  at 
her  feet." 


%t\X^  SIIusEtrateli  bp  ^inecliote,  inctHrnt,  aiib 

Simile* 

The  Christian's  Home  is  in  Heaven. 

*'  Here  have  we  no  continuing  city." — Hkb.  xiii.  14. 

Revki^tion  is  confirmed  in  this  truth  by  many  auxiliar)' 
voices.  Every  calamity  that  befalls  us,  every  lioartache  that 
chills  our  social  relations,  every  sigh  that  ascends  from  longing 
hearts,  utters  the  truth  that  this  is  not  our  home.  All  en- 
deavours to  make  earth  a  home  end  in  miserable  failure.  It 
is  useless  and  worse  than  useless  to  war  against  the  constitution 
of  our  natures,  (iod  intended  man  to  make  earth  a  type  of 
our  real  home  — a  dim  and  distant  shadow  of  the  "city  which 
hath  foundations." 

We  make  our  best  use  of  this  world  when  we  regard  it  as 
the  basis  from  which  to  survey  the  other.  Witho'ut  heaven, 
poctr}'  could  have  no  existence.  The  key-note  of  the  poetic  is 
future  perfection,  and  the  heaven  of  the  Christian  is  the  highest 
perfection.  I  know  of  no  better  illustration  of  these  truths 
than  a  simple  expression  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  a  godly 
friend  of  mine.  Through  perseverance  and  industry  he  had 
been  able  to  build  himself  a  house.  But  his  chief  boast  was, 
that  from  his  fireside  he  could  see  his  father^  s  house  on  the  distant 
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hill.  *•  No  matter  tljc  weather,"  said  he,  "whether  winter  or 
siiinnier.  >j.rii\L:  nr  niitimin  -  no  matter  the  sky,  whether  cloud- 
IcsN  nr  stunny  -vvlien  I  sitl»ymy  east  window,  father's  roof  and 
( liitniu'V  t(i]i^,  the  ;:k'am(it'  his  l.im])  at  night,  are  always  visible 
■  <t  my  "^  .:;"ii."  ^!^  worils  (ontain  the  philosophy  of  life,  ami 
i:v  Insr,  as  in  a  mit-hdl,  the  principles  of  holy  living.  En- 
\i.iMe  Vim.  ihri*  !•  rin  i.ililc  -  is  the  man  who  can  pierce  the 
<  louiU  I't  V'"  i.il  d.irknrss  whirh  surroimd  our  earth Iv  homes. 
.  ;j»l  '*Li-  liiN  l".ii!icr\  house,  with  its  many  mansions,  in  the  dis- 
i.im  Iruvih. 

"  \V!;i  II  s|,..!I  I  rr.iih  that  happy  place, 

\S  !:•  •!  -'iiill  1  s-i*  iiiv  F.illior's  face, 
A II- 1  III  Hi"  l-»"in  rc^i  ? 

'■  I  :  *.  !  ";•)■■  -i. !  lj'  ;.  my  r.ij'Uirfil  vml 
\\  ■  ■.  '  :  I.:  ;i    I  ■•  l-iiW'T  -I. IV  : 
II.'  ..;"    \  •:  MM-  «.'.\i-.  .iTiiiin-l  ino  ri»'il. 
I  I  \i!i  "  !"■!  \.\\  '-^ !:  ..^v.iy." 

I'l  •■ '■  "if':'  v.'-tl  s\\,-t']>  and  the  lonj^  nins  jHMir.  >: '1 
{'.-III  !:■  ::.  •  :•'.,!  •'  -  c  '.r^t:.iM.  I'V  taiih.  ran  >ec,  thr'iijjh 
:n;  v-r  I-  !ii'  ■  .ii'.-l  i!  •'.'  --.  ''.«■  I  .;'ii  I'«.\iiiiin-^  fn^ni  the  iTi.m- 
-■  ■;     ii.  I- .  '.    -.  :  .ii  ■!  :  \  ..'ul  1  ;  .  1  it  Mini:  f.in-WL'lI  i»>  :ih' earthly. 


^lotirrd  of  35ooIi5. 

Jill-  >;m::m  "I  imi  <  )i  i>  '!'i-i\Mr\T:  A  Series  •*!* 
I'«:-:I..'  I  •  \^.  I'.y  ihr  Rrv.  Siwiiv  lr.\inj>.,  M.A.. 
I'n-'.  -  •  V  <  :"   Il'-^trw.    Kmi.:>    ('(/.iL-^e.   London.      I.<.iii-.Kn: 

In  !i-^  \  'j:5iVs  uf  .il-nr.i  two  luindrcd  ]*.\^es.  I'rofes^or 
I.v.j'iIun  \\:->  I  I  iil'ii-i  il  wh.ji  nii;^ht  have  liL-cn  cxtondeti  over 
!■  !i  \\\\-^  ;1.-'  •;  ■' I',  .\vA  \\\  i!urr  is  nntinnj;  Miperfici.il : 
!  'T  is  thi  :•■  ai.y  !..(  k  ot'  <nl.<uii(  y  <ir  tnn-e  in  his  argiimert. 
All  is  < !(  .ir.  ( •■r;v:i.( mi;,  .^nd  •-(hoijrly.  His  object  is  to  trace 
what    lie    calls    ••  th.e    I'odiuree  "   of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
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to  show  its  unity.  Both  have  been  done  so  successfully, 
that  every  candid  reader  must  accept  his  conclusions.  The 
claims  of  the  different  books  to  an  antiquity  ranging  from  fif- 
teen hundred  to  more  than  four  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
are  sustained  by  a  process  of  reasoning  that  amounts  to  a 
moral  demonstration.  No  reader  in  quest  of  truth  could 
desire  anything  more  conclusive.  And  their  unity,  although 
MTitten  by  different  men  and  at  wide  intervals,  is  established 
not  only  by  their  uniform  recognition  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
but  by  their  general  spirit  and  tone.  There  are  **  opposite 
and  incongruous  elements,"  but  there  is  an  all-pervading  unity, 
which  Professor  Leathes  beautifully  likens  to  "  that  of  the 
])rismatic  colours  which  blend  into  one  white  light."  No 
such  unity  is  found  in  the  literature  of  any  other  nation. 
Even  that  of  Greece  and  Rome  is  so  void  of  unity  of  senti- 
ment and  singleness  of  purpose,  that,  compared  with  tho 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  extend  over  son^.c 
thousand  years,  it  is  little  better  than  "  a  heterogeneous 
medley."  Throughout  the  four  classes  of  composition — tlK* 
historical,  the  prophetical,  the  poetical,  and  the  legal — into 
which  the  several  books  of  the  Old  Testament  may  be  divided, 
there  is  unity  of  object  and  plan.  *'\Ve  may  safely  affirm.' 
obser\'es  Professor  Leathes,  "that  there  is  no  one  writer 
in  the  Old  Testament  who  has  not  the  object  before  him 
of  enhancing  the  glor)'  of  Clod,  even  though  it  be  at  the 
expense  of  himself  and  his  nation.  Throughout  the  develoi'- 
ment  of  the  history,  which  is  necessarily  the  growth  of  ages, 
there  is  the  gradual  unfolding  of  a  plan,  to  which  ever\^  writer, 
unconsciously  and  in  spite  of  himself,  contributes  something." 
Professor  Leathes  has  simj^lified  his  aim,  and  given  grent 
interest  to  his  mode  of  treatment,  by  classifying  all  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  under  the  four  heads  or  elements 
of  historical,  pr()j)hetical,  poetical,  and  legal,  l-lzra  he  makes 
the  centre*  around  which  the  historical  element  gathers,  be- 
cause he  is  reputed  to  have  been  a  principal  agent  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  canon  ;  Hezekiah  he  adopts  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  prophetic  era,  not  because  prophecy  was 
confined  to  his  reign,  but  because  it  was  the  time  of  its  noblest 
<levelopment — the  Augustan  age  of  Hebrew  prophecy  ; 
David  is  properly  assumed  as  the  type  or  symbol  of  the  poetic 
element,  not  because  he  alone  of  the  inspired  writers  swcj  t 
the  poet's  harp,  but  because  the  Psalms,  which  are  uniformly 
associated  with  his  name,  are  the  anthology  of  Scripture  ;  and 
Moses  rightfully  stands  as  the  representative  of  law,  or  the 
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I1...1I  elc.i  I"*.',  "-i;;!  r  "  .iiiv  i-vamiiialion  of  ihe  liienir\'  monu- 
ii'.:  !.:s  i.i  N:  .1 1  \s\\\  ii.mir.illy  itTininate  in  him  -  he  is  the 
1 1  M!"  r  ^v  r.c    it    ilu-    luiiiun.il    liter  .11  lire,    as    he    is    the  mo?: 

I  ;"iir:i'  tit  T.j":ii    :{i  ilu-  naliiMi.il  hi>li»ry." 

I  liir  ;:.i  mni  !i!t«l  l*ri)icN>or  U*athcs  not  only  sh'i»> 
1!:  •  c  ii  i;.'-.:.:\  .'v.-!  t  ii!:«-.i.>n  k\\  Jewish  history,  l>iit  maintains 
ll.ii  "I"  .«»  i;:.:!ki.il  \\\\\  i!k'  imi»n>s  f»f -iho  I>i\inc  tinker 
.i:iil  i«\<tv|  ..,!.. villi  !»y  ilic  I  hvinc  haiui  as  the  sn*  i'lt'n*>  <■:* 
ijt»  •'■'ill  i.i-:<f\  t  .-.n  ]  Ti'tcni!  !<»  Ik"  I'ihUt  ir.e  >e<i)ni!  ht-.i^i. 
li-.r  I  I  1:.  I  in:-!  I  >.  iln  .iMtli-'iitv,  ihe  tlcveloj'mcnt,  anil  the 
I'iui.e  .ij  jM,ii;ii;- 1.:  I'f  t!ie  |iioi"heiie  oltirc  are  no:i<  ed ; 
\\;::I-i  :!ii  ]i«jin:!.  a!  luii'.ii::^  are  shown  to  involve  a  know- 
\K^'.^y  "t  li.i  lii'.sn-.  !•»  li.ive  ieferen»e  to  the  worlil  at  l.ir^e. 
j»-.»;    I'l    \ii!»l    \.il;;ii!e    lestiin.i^y    to    the   national    hi>ton. 

I  Mill!  tin-  ;!.:!il  l:i.\i«l.  Tlu'ie  is  reUreme  to  the  numerous 
I*  » :  I  t!.,^!r.t  Ms  s,.i:;iiii!  ihri'iiiihoiit  the  ScTi])tures.  and  the 
li.  .:«'•:  .■•..;  s'l  .,  :■  i.- ,.t  IKl  r-w  |-.H:y\  are  j;lnni;eii  at;  V\.\\ 
I'.i-  i"  .'\  ..;.il  j.  Mil  .  ;:  i  iii<;e  -vinj-arhies  \A  the  ISahii? 
ail-  I  :...  ill  iiu.":  i.:  ■  i'.  \\  !■^  '•■.-ili  ol.>erveil.  :h.:t  w:-.;.>i 
«   .  ■    <    111:'.;'    ..ni  I'll   -   t  vi  i,;\:.i'iy  lose  llieir  power  and  ica>c 

■i:::.    \\.v   i.\:..:>   ot   liu-   >!ii  piiLTil-Kiii^'   l'o-»-ts>   .in   ?:n- 

:  .  «■.      Ni'".  i-;.;\  ale  ihi  \  «apal"le  ol*  !»eini;  ren«ierLil 

ii:    •  \\  I  \    !.  :  ^.:a:.» -»   wiiliuMi   lo>inL:  the    poetii    elc- 

:  ...i   i.iii^-  .'.ml   i!i   .'.II   |'la«  IS  they  Irealhe  ;;  t:ii>ic 

I-     lit    It   ::v  ir.".:-s    ii  ■^|■^'^=^5\e.      I'lujer   the  J".»;!r:h 

•  ;:i  \Mi.    :!:..':    I.'\n\*.r    tiiier^ent    the    i\riiin>   *'f 

.    ..V  M   \v...\   I  i.  a  LiiMwlediie  anil  reioL-niir-n  of 

ii:i'   1  ..w    iii\.:i-  ;!iii5;   ,1!;  .  iliai   the  most  liistinciivc  i"e.':.;rt< 

«i   ^.li    '.!.i-    \  i.ii;-.    >     '".in    iMi-^v  ri\;n^    taith  in   lioil,   .i!v.'.  a 

»-.j.«!i!::    .1; -i    1  iiij    rii:. .:;•«■  .iini  lii  |k  I'.ilence   upon    11.-  i:iv 

l...:.p.j    .  .  <  tiju-N   .;iii!    iii<  !i  \."       In   i;.;s.  aiul  in   their  t«r;:a:.:i; 
•     ■  ^. 

r..    '\.  "  li.i-^t.  .ii.i  it  M  \i:;".  :  ^-  «:.  i!il  ;  re  eminent  and  iini.|;:i".'' 

I  i.>  \.''.\iii«-  \\i   (uLiii  r\.  I'  il  r.ulv  valuaMe  as  a  vindieai^'.^n 

H  *:  e    ii-'ir..::.  :■  ..ini  i!i;:h  I  i"  liie  (Mil  Te.siament,  and  heartilv 

II  nar.ei.v.  i:  ;(.  li.i   •..u:al  >•:.:< iv  ot\iiir  readers. 


t.'    < 
ill  :)■ 


..  .1,^ 


1;  :..    |!..^ 

li  I-  I »;.!  1 1 
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1  1:1     1  M     l>-ri  >  ;    r-l;.    la-    1-    "11  RVAPI  K   IN  THK  CoN5!».I0L>- 

M  s  oi  im  .\i  1 .  l'\  Ktv.  Roi  j.KT  \\rim:K>  Mlm- 
MiN«-i  k,  l'i.-ie-i.".:.t  ri:M<n-aI  Chur<  h,  Dioeese  of  i>ouih 
(\i!o;ina.  r.S.      I  •  Kill. 11  :    J/t\:,i,r  J--  .S'A '//;;///«»//. 

'Ihis  Itonk  I  onus  ;.i  :v'^<  ihe  Ailaiuic.  and  is  one  of  eminent 
ahiliiy,  it  is  marked  by  deep  lhi»ii^hi,  large  and  varied 
inielli^em  e.  ^real  Mealili  and  aj»tne>-s  of  c.\j)rc>!jion,  ihuujlh 
tcf.asionalU   wiili  a  r<<iundanev  of  statement  and  ilhi.stratKa 
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which  check  the  progress  of  the  writer's  argument.  It  wdl 
deserves  and  will  repay  a  careful  penisal.  After  an  Intro- 
duction to  his  theme,  he  proceeds  to  discuss  in  six  chapters 
the  following  topics : — That  the  Church,  which  he  defines 
as  an  organization  of  men  in  their  social  and  religious  capacity 
for  the  worship  of  God  and  the  doing  of  His  will,  is  essentially 
human  in  all  its  arrangements,  and  that  no  section  of  it 
can  pretend  to  a  Divine  sanction  for  its  own  polity.  The 
gradual  rise  of  Sacerdotalism,  as  congenial  with,  and  originating 
in,  the  felt  wants  of  fallen  human  nature.  The  iSsthetics  of 
Religion ;  in  which  poetry,  music,  sculpture,  and  architecture 
are  employed  to  give  expression  to  religious  feeling.  The 
Pulpit  of  the  present  day,  as  led  by,  more  than  leading,  the 
spirit  of  the  age ;  and  the  solemn  duty  of  its  asserting  its 
proper  function,  as  the  teafher  of  the  grand  truths  of  revealed 
religion.  Universalism  and  Calvinism,  to  both  of  which  he 
takes  just  and  strong  exception,  but  in  discussing  which,  he 
indulges  in  speculations  which,  as  we  think,  lie  within  the 
sphere  of  the  inscnitable.  Civilization  and  Devil-Worship — 
meaning,  by  the  latter,  the  eager  and  all-absorbing  worship 
of*those  worldly  objects  by  which  the  Devil  beguiles  his 
devotees,  and  thus  renders  the  present  boaste<l  civilization 
utterly  corrupt.  And  in  his  Conclusion,  he  strongly  pleads 
for  a  confederation  of  all  the  Protestant  denominations,  for 
resisting  the  insidious  and  ever-encroaching  policy  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  It  is  only  just  to  add,  that  the  warmest 
thanks  are  due  to  the  English  publishers,  for  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  appearance  of  this  admirable  work  in  this 
country. 

The  Missionary  Work  of  the  Church  :  Its  Principles, 
History,  Claims,  and  Present  Aspects.  By  W.  H.  Stoweij., 
D.D.,  Late  President  of  Rotherham  College.  Revised  and 
enlarged  by  the  Rev.  E.  Storrow.  London :  John  Snow 
6-  Co, 

This  is  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  work  which 
has  for  some  years  been  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  Its  high 
ability,  and  remarkable  fitness  to  enlighten  and  stimulate  as 
a  work  on  Missions,  were  admitted  at  the  time  of  its  first 
publication.  Nothing  could  be  more  lucid  than  its  illustration 
of  the  principles  and  history  of  Missions,  or  more  eloquent 
than  its  enforcement  of  their  claims.  In  its  present  form 
its  general  excellence  is  enhanced  by  the  modifications  and 
additions  of  Mr.   Storrow.      It  cannot   be  doubted,   as   he 
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xor/cf.s  OS  Booxs. 


^- :.   V  :-.-:  "trr  ^  i  »  1-.  -^r^-ii  inl.fftfrenoe  to  the  cUims 
:  \[    -    :  V  i'  1  -  »T.  *  -uj  -:e..:.v-*:iiii  to  their  necessity  and 

r-:  i-  wh-  ir  e::  :he  CKMpel  as  the  only 
-:  *  •".i  m  .>:  wdc  j:ii;  the  repiiMi- 
\lr  >:  rrj*  r.i#  done  well  in  re-issuing 
>.  -.!:-.*^  :.  ^3  I:-::p.^":iahed  :n  iiiving  to  the 
.  .  .o!  »;  rr*  .r;icns  ot  ni:5sionar>*  literature, 
.r.  .:^, -.:::::"•»  The  wurk,  in  its  present 
- -i  Ic  ip.  :Sc  hjT  i*  of  ail  the  friends  of 


■■■  •■  l'.  ■■  ■     ■     "•  '.     " 


••  (  ■i..  Pi  i:.  ^*  Mr  K.  '.  •  ,  or.  the  Harp  Liken  from  the 
\\  ...  ..''.  ,;  :.-:  *.»-:>  \V...:.>  ,.:'  Comfort  addressed  to  His 
i  ..  .r  .  :i  :..-■  '..!.-:  xx-^w  ,  -t-.e-.i  rh.ipicrs  of  Isaiah.  By 
].  \<  M\  .  .H-.  1  ».!•.,  A:V.  r  oi  '■  Morning:  and  Evening 
\V.i!«  :.v-.  ■  •■  Mvrnv^.r-   •  ;"   r..:hany."  etc.     London:  Janus 

1  «r.  M..'  1  1"  >  r.j  \  *...-•  :.".  ■-:  VL»luminous  ami  popular 
.;f  Ci.r.-:. .:.  ■.\:.:v:>  •:"  :':..■  ;  rL-v.:  i!.iy.  His  works,  which 
.irc  li:-:.:"...  .  'i.^-'i  r.  :  lo-  ly  ;  n»i\.:ir.d  and  enlightened 
|,iL:y.  :':..:»  ':  y  - '.^..^r-.c--  .  f  il.  ■.  •;.■.:  and  defiance  of  style, 
! ui V  c  ':  V t  :'i  ^\ : • ! 5. : >  r -. . . ! .  .^\\A  J '.» . .  1  •  i ! c >s  lia vc  L»ee n  very  exten- 
-•■. c'.v  .>l!":!.  1:  .^  .:;v..  — ::  !c  i.^  ri>e  from  the  'i>erusal 
kA  x\\\  "t"  hi>  \i :.:.:..:>  \\i:lii-.it  kcling  that  we  have  come 
iii'u  L'ji.laci  \\\\.\  .1  mind  nf  rare  j-owcr  and  devoutness. 
\\\  iliL-  j-rc-^LM  \-'!.;!:.c.  uTiii  !i  merely  glances  at  the  critical 
ij.;- -tioii-  li'.it  !:.:•. c  ^.r.hLTLii  around  the  last  chapters  of 
ihc  L:rLai  i-r.-jiat,  1  »r.  Ma«.il;:lT  b.a^  ]>rc>cnic<l  an  admirable 
pr.KiHal  <  "iimKiri.iry  i-n  ilic^c  i  liapicr<.  There  is  no  lack 
4»f  tliL-  kii<<\\ii«!.:c  nn.rN-ar\  for  an  cnlij;htcncd  interpretation 
n(  iii.>  ina^nitM  cnt  >c«.ti(»n  iA  hivine  truth;  hut  what  strikes 
ijs  ino^t  in  ii\i(l  li-:  tii.^  vi>liimc,  i?>  the  rich  and  exijuisite  tone 
(.f  devout  and  praMual  icai  hing  which  pervades  it  To  all 
Chrisiiaii  rLa«lcr>  thi-^  work  will  he  welcome,  but  especially 
lu  all  clM>tcne<l  ami  anxiuuNly  imiuiring  >pirils.  Its  popularit)' 
.iMil  useruliK>s  will  doabtleas  e'|ual  any  of  Dr.  Macduff *s  pre- 
teding  volumes. 

A  Vol*  K  n<')M  Tin;  Hack  Pkws  to  the  Pulpit  and 
1m<().n  I"  Si  M>t  i»  Answer  to  **  What  think  ye  of  Christ"  ^"i 
A   liAi  K»iAVM.\N.     London:  Loni^ffiafis^  Green  s>»  Co, 

'^lli^  volume  is  jirofessedly  written  by  a  working  man ;  but 
llie  pretence  in  loo  transparent  to  deceive  any  one.  Through- 
ou:  ilure  arc  the  cvidenceb  of  a  sUillcd  and  ])ractised  writer, 
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combined  with  the  stealthy  and  insinuating  tone  of  familiarity  • 
with  tlie  tactics  of  in6delity.     There  arc  besides  certain  forms 
of  expression  which  would  betoken  an  American  origin ;  but 
these  are   probably  assumed   for  the  purpose  of  misleading, 
and  tiiickening  the  disguise  of  the  writer. 

There  are  some  things  in  the  volume  that  are  not  without 
value,  but  it  requires  great  dexterity  to  extract  and  appropriate 
them.  As  readers  in  general  have  not  the  instinctive  sagacity 
of  the  bee,  to  extract  honey  from  what  is  poisonous,  the  peril 
of  perusing  the  book  would,  in  most  cases,  be  greater  than 
the  profit.  It  is,  indeed,  almost  entirely  a  reproduction  of 
stale  errors  and  misrepresentations,  with  which  all  thoughtful 
readers  are  acquainted,  and  which  have  been  refuted  a  thousand 
times.  We  do  not  apprehend  that  the  Backpewman  will  have 
many  readers,  nor  that  his  crafty  attempt  to  subvert  the  vital 
truths  of  Christianity  will  be  more  effective  in  mischief  than 
the  telum  imbdU  of  old  Priam  was  to  pierce  the  buckler  of 
Pyrrhus. 

Foxes  Book  of  Martyrs :  with  Fifteen  Illustrations.  Preface 
by  the  Late  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Samuel  Waldegrave, 
I ).!)..  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  London  :  The  Book  Society, 
In  these  days  when  the  Reformation  is  denounced  as  a 
misfortune  and  a  fatal  mistake,  and  when  Ritualism  within 
the  Established  Church  and  Romanism  without  it  are  making 
rapid  and  alarming  progress,  it  is  very  important  that  this 
volume,  which  so  vividly  depicts  the  cruelties  of  persecutors 
and  the  sutterings  of  martyrs,  should  be  widely  diffused.  The 
Book  Society  has  done  a  good  work  in  publishing  this  volume 
in  a  form  so  cheap  and  portable  that  it  may  be  obtained 
by  all  readers,  and  easily  sent  everywhere.  Christians  of 
means,  who  are  anxious  to  guard  against  the  superstitions 
and  cmelties  of  Romanism,  would  confer  a  signal  benefit 
on  their  fellow-countrymen  by  aiding  in  the  general  dissemina- 
tion of  this  little  book.  It  has  already  been  eminently  useful, 
and  this  should  encourage  all  good  men  and  true  to  send 
it  broadcast  all  over  the  country. 

Nonconformists  and  their  Rights  as  Citizens,  especially 
in  relation  to  the  Endowed  Schools  Act.     With  a  Sketch  of 
the  Old  Dissent.     By  Vigilans.     Elliot  Stock. 
This  is  a  valuable  and  well-written  pamphlet,  giving  a  sketch 
of  Dissent  in  the  olden  time,  and  exposing  the  shameful  en- 
croachments which  have  been,  and  are,  practised  on  the  rights 
and  endowments  of  the  country. 
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'I'hk  pKNTATKrcH  :  its   Formation  an     the  Principles  of  its 

InttTiip-'i.ition.     \\y  R.  Voi;n(;,  LL.I 

A  sotinil  ami  K'arncd  disfiiiisition,  which  may  be  read  with 
a(lvanta;;c.  although  wc  demur  tD  some  of  its  views  and  canons 

of  inttTprctaiioiv 

HoPK    KiiR   oi'R    Rack;    or,  (lOiFs  Government   Vindicated 
Hv   j\r«in  Hlain,  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Buffalo,  N.  Y, 
A////'/  Stthk. 
'Hic  piiqwirt  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  show  a  change  of  opinioQ 

as   to   the  future  destiny  of  the  unbelieving,  effected  by  an 

examination  of  Mr.  il.  Dunn's  works. 

Oi'R  Wkkk-nmht  Service:  Being  Practical  Readings  in 
the '  Hook   of   Jonah.     By  the    Rev.    Joseph    S.    ^ell. 

K//iot  Shhk. 

There  is  a  |»e<  iili.u  interest  attaching  to  the  Book  of  Jonah, 
and  not  a  lew  dittnuliics  ;  i)ui»  judging  from  what  Mr.  ^xell 
has  done,  we  ran  not  Imt  augur  that  he  will  greatly  augment 
the  former  and  su<  <*eN*-fully  surmount  the  latter,  as  he  pro- 
ceeds witli  his  admirable  readings. 

The    Power   of    rikiTV  :  A  Sermon  preached   at   the  Old 
Meeting   House,    l-xbridge.      By  \V.    Orr.     Published  by" 
Sj>e<:ial  Re^juest.     I\//iot  Stock, 

We  cannot  commend  this  sermon  ;  and  think  Mr.  Orr  shouki 
not  have  listened  to  the  special  request  for  its  publication. 

The  T,oss  of  the  Xorthfleet.  A  Sermon  by  the  Rer. 
Newman  Hall,  I,I..H.     A.  Curtice, 

A  good  practical  sermon,  and  fitted  to  be  useful. 

Sorrow  on  the  Sea  :  A  Sermon  on  the  occasion  of  the  Wred 
of  the  Northflcft,  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Halsey.  J^ 
Smnv  &*  Co, 

This  is  an  admirable  sermon,  distinguished  by  all  the 
earnestness  and  solemnity  which  the  melancholy  subject 
demanded.  Mr.  Halsey  has  done  well  to  publish  it,  for  it 
abounds  with  weighty  lessons  of  truth,  expressed  in  a  stfie 
of  great  clearness  and  force. 


€ht  9ottrp  of  tbt  HibU. 

The  term  Poetry  has  been,  and  still  is,  freely  and  universally 
employed,  but  has,  perhaps,  never  yet  been  justly  or  accurately 
defined.  Perhaps,  indeed,  like  the  principle  of  life  or  the  spirit 
of  beauty,  it  cannot  be  defined.  It  is  a  thing  of  feeling  and 
emotion,  not  of  definitions.  But  if  it  cannot  be  properly 
defined,  if  no  definition  yet  employed  has  proved  satisfactory, 
we  may  unhesitatingly  affirm  that  it  is  not  what  many  suppose 
it  to  be.  It  is  not  sparkling  words  and  glowing  figures,  nor 
is  it  the  march  of  numbers  or  the  jingle  of  rhyme.  Poetry, 
may  employ  these  embellishments  as  a  queen  employs  her 
purple  and  gems,  to  drape  and  adorn  herself,  or  as  a  musician 
employs  his  instrument  and  musical  notation,  to  give  utterance 
to  the  harmonies  that  ring  through  the  chambers  of  his  spirit ; 
but  they  are  not  essentials,  they  are  only  accidents.  The 
mistake  of  multitudes  is,  that  they  deem  these  things  essentials, 
and  thus  cheat  themselves  into  the  notion  that  the  music  of 
rh}'thm  and  the  flow  of  sounds  constitute  poetry.  But  every 
one  who  has  looked  into  the  subject  with  intelligent  thought, 
and  possesses  any  measure  of  true  poetic  sympathy,  must 
know  that,  just  as  a  queen  when  disrobed  of  her  purple  and 
gems, — when  she  has  laid  aside  her  diadem,  and  is  clad  in 
the  simplest  attire, — is  still  a  queen ;  or  as  a  musician,  when 
using  neither  harp  nor  silver  trumpet,  but  only  the  unaided 
tones  of  the  human  voice,  is  still  admitted  to  possess  the  inspi- 
ration of  song ;  so  poetry,  when  stripped  of  rhythm  and  figures, 
and  clothed  in  the  looseness  of  prose,  is  still  poetry. 

But,  so  little  is  this  understood,  that  the  term  poetry  is 
applied  to  every  attempt  at  composition  that  bears  the  sem- 
blance of  verse,  and  pleases  by  the  jingle  of  rhyme.  So  indis- 
criminately is  this  term  employed,  that  it  is  evident  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  the  vis  divina — the  ethereal  art 
it  is  intended  to  designate,  are  imperfectly  comprehended  or 
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::r.>!  a!\ar.!.i^cs.  rartr  as  they  must  appear,  it  is  impossible 
ti.a:  'jvcr.  the  mi.'^:  ijificil  row  Id  produce  what  shall  be  recog- 
rii^c'i  \y\  r.it'irt;  a^'cs  as  the  genuine  and  immortal  offsprizig 

(»f  J 'I  cti*.  i;en:'.:s. 

It    will  be   a<.lmi!teii   by   ever)*   one   competent    to  judge, 
\\.x\  j!!  the  e:>Nen!:.ils  i*hi>h  are  demanded  for  the  producti(» 
(if  t):v  h.:f;he>t  forms  «'f  |M»eir\-.  were  united  in  the  case  of  the 
ni^'Fe  disi:ngi:i''hetl  jKjets  of  (Ireece.     They  were  surrounded 
liy  1.  :Mis  and  usa|;es  of  society  not  yet  stiffened  into  cold 
fait  ill  111  siu-*s  or  j.ir:ii;»e«I  of  their  simplicity  and   dream-like 
fain  :f*  l»y  the  <  ompetitions  of  commerce,  the  facts  of  science, 
or  ti.e  fiTniN  of  ariiliiial  life.     They  were  all  privileged  to 
]jre./.::e  the  >.ime  pure  and  luhny  atmosphere,  to  gaze  on  the 
sa::i':   a/'^re    h.caven,   anil  to   «l\vell  amid    the  same  inspiring 
.V  vp.'  -  of  ro«  k.  ar.«l  hill,  and  stream,  ami  mountain-pass,  whilst 
frm::   their  own   j'ii  tiire^jue  irailiiions   and   romantic  history 
tht  y  I  oi:l«.l  jKcple  air,  eirth,  an*!  >ea  with  innumerable  spiritual 
.-::».■:.'  es  and  the  sliadc*  of  the  »Iead.     Moreover,  at  the  lime 
\\!.!.ii   HoniiT.  .I'm  h\I-.i>.  ai]«i   Timlar  appeareii,   the  copious, 
i:ii>:'  .il,  anil  womlerfiilly  flexiMe  ami  expressive  language  of 
(irccie  had  niil   rearh*.-!   the  finiNlieii  fastidiousness  of  Attic 
ri.r*.r.c:nent.    It  ha«l  a<  -i'lireil  m  (.iira(  y  and  power  of  expression, 
l»ut  -till  rctaine*!  an  admixture  of  Oriental  brilliancy  and  figure. 
Ah'I  lienie.  aiiiivl  smh  a  rare  and  happy  combination  of  cir- 
(  uiii^iameN  minils  InNiiiu  i  wiih  the  inspiration  of  genius  pro- 
dr.(  t'l  the  ma^nifu:eni  dcM  riptions  of  the   Iliad,  the  gloomy. 
ai]il  traiiir  scenes  of  the  Pronieiheus,  and  the   splemlid  and 
inten-e  iniapnin;:s  of  the  01ynij>ie  and  IVthian  odes. 

Hut,  whiNt  il  is  readily  admitted  that  advantages  conducing 
to  the  highest  efforts  (»f  genius  were  enjoyed  by  the  more  dis- 
lin^'uishevl  i)oeis  of  (Ireece,  a  review  of  the  poetical  literature 
of  Ii:«lea  nuist  i'i)nvin<'e  e\ery  thoughtful  inquirer  that  ad- 
v.iiit  li^es  neither  fewer  nor  inferior  were  enjoyed  by  the  bards 
of  tl.it  land.  If  the  Greeks  had  spread  over  them  a  sky  of 
the  cleejiesl  a/ure,  span;;led  with  stars  of  cloudless  brightness: 
if  tlu-y  had  around  them  a  splendid  and  imposing  scene  ofhiU 
and   clalc,  and  rork  and  Hood,   the   Hebrews  were  favoured 
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with  a  sky  not  less  bright  or  less  richly  illumined,  and  had 
around  thero  a  scene  adorned  with  the  same  characteristics 
of  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful.  If  the  Greeks  possessed  a 
history,  written  or  traditionary,  that  kindled  the  glow  of 
patriotism  and  furnished  rich  and  abundant  materials  for  the 
genius  of  the  poet,  to  weave  into  the  form  of  the  epic,  the 
drama,  or  the  lyric  ode,  the  Hebrews  had  a  history  unrivalled 
in  the  annals  of  the  world  for  the  vastness  of  its  range  and 
the  imposing  grandeur  of  its  events.  It  was  illumined  by  the 
richest  tokens  of  Jehovah's  favour,  and  overshadowed  by  the 
most  tremendous  visitations  of  His  avenging  power.  It 
reached  back  into  the  remotest  past,  and,  amid  all  its  vicissi- 
tudes, had  bearings  that  linked  it  with  the  highest  destinies  of 
the  world.  If  the  Greeks  were  favoured  with  a  language  rich, 
musical,  and  expressive;  flexible  without  weakness;  polished 
without  stiffness,  and  flowing  without  extravagance,  the  Hebrews 
had  a  language  sweet,  simple,  figurative,  and  full  of  power.  If 
the  genius  of  Homer,  iEschylus,  and  Pindar  was  original  and 
brilliant,  that  of  David,  Isaiah,  and  Ezekiel  was  equally  dis- 
tinguished by  originality  and  splendour,  and,  besides,  derived 
augmented  power  from  the  themes  on  which  they  HTOte. 

Whilst  the  aids  and  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  poets  of 
the  Bible  were  in  no  respect  inferior  to  those  enjoyed  by 
the  more  distinguished  poets  of  Greece,  in  point  of  history 
and  language  their  advantages  were  perhaps  superior. 

The  history  of  the  Hebrew  people  stands  unparalleled  in 
the  records  of  the  world.  They  sprung  from  a  prince,  or 
patriarch,  who  was  distinguished  by  the  loftiest  heroism  of 
faith,  by  dignified  simplicity  and  generosity  of  character,  and 
by  immediate  intercourse  and  friendship  with  God.  They 
were,  for  centuries,  nurtured  amid  the  rigours  of  slavery  and 
the  strange  associations  of  a  foreign  land.  They  were  set  free 
from  the  place  of  their  discipline  and  oppression  amid  de- 
monstrations of  divine  power  unequalled  in  human  histor)\ 
They  were  conducted  to  the  land  destined  to  be  their 
home  through  a  long  succession  of  miracles  of  judgment  and 
mercy,  of  triumph  and  overthrow ;  and  were  invested  with  its 
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possession,  not  by  the  right  of  conquest,  but  by  a  divine  par- 
pose  intimately  connected  with  the  highest  interests  of  the 
world.  They  had  prescribed  to  them,  amid  the  fiies  ind 
dread  sounds  of  Mount  Sinai,  a  form  of  worship  that  has  dcvct 
been  equalled  in  splendour  and  impressiveness,  and  a  code  (^ 
laws  on  which  the  civil  and  social  life  of  all  enlightened  nations 
is  based.  They  had  revelations  of  the  future  and  of  Ae  attri- 
butes of  God  vouchsafed  to  them  which  no  oracle'  of  Greece 
or  Rome  ever  uttered.  They  hid,  in  short,  a  histoiy  lO 
chequered  witli  what  was  dark  and  splendid,  desolate  and 
triumphant,  human  and  di\'ine,  that  it  could  not  fail  to  bspiic 
each  gifted  bard  with  "thoughts  that  breathe  and  wordi  that 
burn."  And  hence  the  poets  of  the  Bible,  standing  mid- 
way between  the  past  and  the  future,  looking  back  cm  the 
ever-memorable  events  of  their  by-gone  history,  and  antidp^' 
ing,  not  merely  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem,  the  destruction  of 
its  temple,  and  the  scattering  and  deep  dishonour  of  its  childieni 
but  the  setting  up  of  a  kingdom  by  a  divine  descendant  of 
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that  give  it  a  special  fitness  to  express  what  is  joyous,  tender, 
pathetic,  solemn,  and  magnificent,  either  in  the  details  of  fact 
or  the  creations  of  fancy.  Its  antiquity,  and  the  various 
changes  through  which  it  passed  before  reaching  its  highest 
purity,  in  the  golden  age  of  Hebrew  literature,  imparted  to  it 
peculiar  force,  raciness,  variety,  and  richness  of  expression. 
As  found  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures — as  even  our 
English  version  attests — it  exhibits  the  strength  and  copious- 
ness necessary  in  prose  composition,  and  the  boldness,  figure, 
and  musical  rhythm  required  to  give  harmony  and  effect  to 
Ae  soDg  of  the  poet  Instead,  then,  of  supposing,  as  some 
have  done,  that  David,  Ezekiel,  and  Isaiah  laboured  under 
<fisadvantages  arising  from  the  imperfection  of  the  language 
Aey  employed,  it  is  more  accordant  with  fact  to  maintain 
^  they  possessed  a  medium  of  thought  as  well  fitted  in 
'Jwny  respects  as  the  language  of  Greece  or  Rome  to  express 
the  pictured  fancies  and  glowing  visions  of  the  poet. 

In  glancing,  then,  at  the  poetry  of  the  Bible,  woven, 
8s  it  is,  out  of  materials  of  the  richest  description,  and  ex- 
I^cssed  in  a  language  simple,  figurative,  and  full  of  force,  it 
^  not  too  much  to  maintain,  that  it  possesses  elements  of 
p^auty,  sublimity,  and  power  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  either 
^  ancient  or  modem  literature.  The  poetry  of  other  nations 
more  advanced  in  civilization,  not  excepting  that  of  Greece 
^d  Borne,  is  to  a  certain  extent  artificial  and  strained ;  that  of 
"^c  Hebrew  people  is  simple,  artless,  impassioned,  free.  It  is 
the  outgrowth  of  an  inspiration  distinguished  by  intensity  of 
feeling  and  the  reverence  of  worship — it  is  the  music  of  harps 
attuned  to  express  the  most  exultant  strains  and  the  deepest 
filings  of  woe — it  is  the  song  of  minstrels  who  "asserted 
^terual  providence,  and  justified  the  ways  of  God  to  men  " — it 
1^  in  a  word,  the  poetry  that  derives  its  grandeur  from  the 
^nite,  and  its  impressiveness  from  eternal  truth. 

^ith  regard  to  the  subject  of  Hebrew  versification,  or  the 
S^rb  in  which  the  poets  of  the  Bible  dressed  their  thoughts, 
little  or  nothing  that  is  satisfactory  can  be  ascertained.  Many 
^njectures  have  been  entertaihed  by  the  learned ;  but,  as  the 
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am  lent  i>r«  iniim  i:i::on  of  the  language  is  lost,  and  as  it  possesses 
noihin.^  in  the  form  of  vowels,  save  the  masoretic  points,  it  is 
iniiM.s>iiilc  to  arrive  at  anything  conclusive  as  to  the  principles 
on  wiui  li  i!ic  |'Oct>  of  the  Bible  constructed  their  verse.  Some 
h.ivc  niaiiiLiincil  that  no  rule  or  principle  of  versification 
cnicrtM!  iniu  iho  lyrir  ixlcs.  elegies,  or  descriptive  poetry  of  the 
Mcbrt-w  h.iril>.  ami  that  their  compositions  were  distinguished 
fnjui  the  n.irralions  of  histor)*  only  by  the  vehemence,  eleva- 
tion, anvl  fi-iirative  character  of  their  st}'le.  By  others  it  has 
been  ( on  tended  that  the  same  principles  of  versification  which 
repiul.ite  the  mmjKi>itions  of  the  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
are  (livoveraMe  in  those  of  the  poets  of  the  Bible.  Nor  ha« 
tliere  lu-t-n  wanting  amonj;  the  learned  some  who  have  asserted 
thai  rlixniin.:.  wlialever  may  be  its  merits  or  defects,  was  prac- 
tiM«l  l.y  tlu-  Ih-brews.  IJut  whilst  these  and  other  opinions 
\vhi«  Ii  li.ive  l<een  entertainevl  bv  the  learned,  are  inconsistent 
\\\\\\  I  in-  genius  and  striK  tiire  of  the  Hebrew  language,  it  is 
evident  iliat  there  were  certain  principles  of  metrical  arrange- 
nient.  aM  ordinj;  to  which  the  jioels  of  the  Bible  constructed 
tlieir  vrr>e.  In  the  son^'s  of  Moses  and  Deborah,  in  the  bean- 
lifiil  hy^^.n'^  of  David,  in  the  dramatic  scenes  of  the  book  o4 
lol»,  in  the  ehj^ies  <»t'  Jereniiali  and  the  splendiil  descriptions 
of  I'./ekiel  and  Isaiah,  there  may  be  no  rhyme,  but  there  is 
rertainlv  rlivilnn  -  there  may  be  no  metrical  feet,  or  artificiallr 
measured  ninnbers.  but  tliere  is  evidently  beautiful  adjustment 
and  niiiNical  ( aiknc  e.  It  is  inijiossiblc.  indeed,  to  account  for 
<eriain  ]»e(  nhariiies  of  style  and  modes  o{  expression,  for  an 
evident  bahuK  in^'  of  clauses  and  a  constant  addition  of  letters, 
whirh  are  met  with  in  the  [xjetry  of  the  Bible,  without  .idmit* 
tin,:;  that  there  were  some  recognised  rules  or  principles 
acccmlin^  to  whit  h  it  was  constructed. 

The  sy>tem  of  iiarallelism.  -the  adjustment  of  lines,  so 
that  the  second  may  be  in  agreement  or  contrast  i\"iih  the  first 
and  may  add  intensity,  brilliancy,  or  force  to  the  thought, — 
originally  suggested  by  Rabbi  Azarias,  and  afterwards  developed 
by  Hishoj)  Lowih  in  his  elocjuent  prelections,  is  unquestionably 
the  simplest  and  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  principle 
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on  which  Hebrew  poetry  was  constructed.  Abundant  illustra- 
tions of  this  may  be  found  in  every  poetical  composition  of  the 
Bible.  The  following  examples  will  be  sufficient — the  first  two 
of  agreement,  and  the  second  of  contrast. 

"  The  ungodly  shall  not  stand  in  the  judgment, 
Nor  sinners  in  the  congregation  of  the  righteous." 

"  He  that  sitteth  in  heaven  shall  laugh  ; 
The  Lord  shall  have  them  in  derision." 

"  The  hope  of  the  righteous  shall  be  gladness ; 
But  the  expectation  of  the  wicked  shall  perish." 

"  The  ox  knoweth  his  owner, 
And  the  ass  his  master's  crib  : 
Israel  doth  not  know  ; 
My  people  doth  not  consider." 

Other  forms  of  parallelism  are  constantly  employed,  in  which 
there  is  amplification  or  accumulation  of  thought;  but  the 
principle  of  construction  is  the  same.  This  is  the  distin- 
guishing constnictive  principle  of  the  poetry  of  the  Bible  ;  and 
any  attempt  to  go  beyond  it  can  be  nothing  better  than  vain 
and  fanciful  conjecture.  It  would  be  easy,  indeed,  according 
to  the  principles  adopted  for  scanning  Homer,  the  odes  of 
Pindar,  and  the  choral  hymns  of  -^schylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripedes,  to  reduce  the  poetry  of  the  Bible  to  every  recog- 
nised kind  of  verse;  but  the  attempt  would  savour  not  a  little 
of  folly,  if  not  of  profaneness.  But,  if  we  cannot  apply  to  the 
compositions  of  Scripture  the  artificial  principles  of  classical 
versification,  we  find  them  abounding  in  all  the  higher  elements 
of  genuine  poetry — if  we  have  not  the  precise  and  measured 
grace  of  what  is  artificial  and  according  to  rule,  we  have  the 
simple,  unrestrained  beauty  of  nature;  if  we  have  not  the 
severe  and  polished  elegance  of  a  Grecian  temple,  we  have  the 
solemn  and  imposing  grandeur  of  a  Gothic  pile ;  if  we  have 
not  the  subdued  and  nicely  tinted  lights  of  a  banquet  hall, 
we  have  the  varied  and  everlasting  splendours  of  the  starry 
heavens. 

But,  whilst  the  poetry  of  the  Bible  refuses  to  be  measured 
by  the  artificial  rules  of  classic  composition,  it  naturally  falls 
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many  examples  nf  the  clo^y  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament 
S(Ti]>tiircs  the  I^iineiitations  of  Jeremiah  are  the  most  remark- 
able, bi)ih  in  extent  and  in  richness  of  imager}'.  The  sub- 
jiTi  Is  the  ovcrthn)w  of  the  Hebrew  State  and  monarchy,  the 
I»liiniler  of  their  rity,  and  the  ruin  of  the  Temple  ;  and  the 
])oct,  as  if  his  heail  had  become  waters  and  his  eyes  a  fountain 
of  te.irs,  \VL-e|»s  over  the  desolation.  As  if  celebrating  the 
fiinenl  rites  uf  his  country,  he  gathers  around  him  all  the 
symbols  of  woe,  and  sweeps  his  harp  to  the  saddest  strains. 
The  whole  poem,  indeed,  is  the  deep  and  impressive  utter- 
ance of  a  nation's  sorrow — the  wailings  of  a  people  on  whom 
the  tempest  of  ruin  had  fallen,  and  from  whose  hearts  the 
last  lin^erin^  ray  of  hope  had  passed  away.  It  is  an  alter- 
naiicMi  of  lamentation  and  weeping  between  the  poet  and 
the  holy  city,  in  whith  all  the  most  affecting  images  of 
grief  an«l  pathos  are  com])ined.  Jerusalem,  once  magnifi- 
cent and  honourable,  is  represented  as  desolate  and  trampled 
under  the  toot  of  the  invader,  and,  silting  as  a  forlorn  and 
solitar)'  ipieen.  divested  of  her  sceptre  and  diadem,  is  described 
as  sinking  beneath  the  burden  of  her  woes. 

Of  draniati(  poetry,  in  its  later  and  more  developed  form, 
we  find  no  example  amoni;  the  poets  of  the  Hible.  But  if  we 
understand  it  in  its  simpler  and  earlier  sense,  as  a  dialogue 
without  any  complication  of  plot,  the  Rook  of  Job  and  the 
Song  of  Solomon  are  instances  of  ilramatic  poetr\',  the  one 
remarkable  for  its  sublimitv,  and  the  other  for  the  richness  and 
bcaiitv  of  its  ima'-jerv. 

TIk'  Tiook  of  Job.  although  the  most  ancient  of  the  sacred 
writings,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  structure  and  finished 
in  style.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  verses,  it  is  poetry  of 
the  highest  order,  and  consists  of  a  threefold  division.  In 
each  act,  or  <livision,  Job,  with  great  fehcity  and  strange  con- 
flicts of  feeling,  meets  the  aspersions  and  refutes  the  false 
l)hilosophy  of  his  pretended  comri.>rlers.  And,  to  heighten  the 
dramatic  etTect  of  the  whole,  the  Almighty,  amid  tempest  and 
whirlwind,  speaks  in  grand  and  impressive  words  of  His  own 
majesty  and  greatness,  and  the  duty  of  submission  to  the  ar- 
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rangements  of  His  government.  The  book  displays  throughout 
the  highest  originality  and  the  most  splendid  powers  of  de- 
scription, combined  with  great  variety  and  extent  of  knowledge. 
The  author,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  possessed  a  mind  of 
the  highest  order,  capable  not  only  of  gathering  images  of 
splendour  and  beauty  from  the  material  universe,  but  of  pro- 
nouncing on  questions  of  science  and  philosophy  which  still 
tax  the  capabilities  of  learned  and  thoughtful  men. 

The  design  of  the  book  is  to  conduct  the  good  man,  whose 
trust  is  in  God,  through  a  succession  of  deep  and  overwhelming 
sufferings,  personal  and  domestic,  bodily  and  mental ;  and  to 
exhibit  him,  when  the  tempest  has  spent  itself  and  done  its 
work,  triumphant  in  integrity  and  crowned  with  reward.  And 
certainly  in  no  drama,  ancient  or  modem,  has  this  been  ac- 
complished with  greater  completeness  and  effect  Job,  "  the 
richest  patriarch  of  the  East  "  is  stripped  of  his  wealth,  deprived 
of  his  children,  and  misrepresented  and  condemned  by  his 
friends  ;  but,  having, — amid  occasional  misconceptions  of  the 
divine  government  and  painful  struggles  of  thought, — maintained 
his  trust  in  God,  he  is  vindicated  and  rewarded.  The  tempest 
is  hushed,  the  darkness  passes  away,  and  the  sun  of  prosperity 
breaks  forth  with  seven-fold  brightness,  stamping  with  Heaven's 
broad  seal  the  great  truth,  that  unswerving  integrity,  combined 
with  confidence  in  God,  eventually  conducts  to  honour  and 
reward.  This  is  the  simple  action  of  the  poem,  around  which 
there  is  gathered  a  sublimity  of  thought  and  splendour  of  dic- 
tion not  to  be  found  in  the  most  admired  dramas  of  Greece  or 
modem  times. 

The  Song  of  Solomon,  whether  we  understand  it  in  a  literal 
or  allegorical  sense — whether  we  regard  it  as  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  festivities  of  a  royal  marriage  or  to  symbolize  the 
mystic  union  subsisting  between  Christ  and  His  Church,  evi- 
dently belongs  to  the  dramatic  class  of  poetry.  Throughout 
its  dialogue,  or  alternation  of  appeals  and  responses,  there  is 
an  intenseness  of  feeling,  an  exuberance  of  fancy,  and  a  glow 
of  Oriental  figure  not  be  met  with  in  any  other  of  the  poetical 
parts  of  the  Bible.     Throughout,  whether  the  bride  or  bride- 
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groom  or  the  attendant  chorus  of  virgins  speak,  the  tt^  '^ 
fervid  and  impassioned.  From  beginning  to  end  it  is  in  inter- 
change of  passionate  and  absorbing  admiration,  expressed  b 
the  brilliant  and  picturesque  language  peculiar  to  the  £asL  And 
hence  we  look  in  vain  among  the  poets  of  Greeny  or  Rome 
for  such  richness  of  colouring  and  such  intenseness  of  fediog 
as  cliaracterize  this  remarkable  poem.  Instead  of  being  it 
intervals  lighted  up  with  the  fire  of  passion  and  the  splendour 
of  figures,  like  the  productions  of  classic  poets,  it  is  from 
first  to  last  one  bright  glow  of  imagety,  one  burning  uttennce 
of  passion. 

Didactic  poetry,  or  that  which  is  intended  to  convejr  monl 
lessons,  denouncing  vice  and  extolling  virtue,  is  found,  mm 
or  less,  scattered  over  all  the  poetical  portions  of  the  BiUe 
The  Books  of  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes  especially  belong  to 
this  class.  The  fonner  is  a  didactic  poem  unequalled  in  power, 
beauty,  and  impressivencss.  The  first  nine  chapters,  in  in 
eminent  degree,  are  so  rich  in  exquisite  pictures  and  tbrilling 
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s  she  has  to  bestow.     No  poet  of  Greece,  or  Rome,  or  of 
dem  times  presents  anything  so  beautiful  to  stimulate  to 
pursuit  of  the  true  and  the  good,  or  so  terrible  to  dissuade 
n  indulgence  in  the  base,  the  dishonest,  or  the  false,  as  the 
»ns  of  this  book.     Its  teaching  bears  the  stamp  of  truth, 
1  its  poetry  is  instinct  ^vith  the  inspiration  of  genius. 
rhe  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  also  is  a  didactic  poem ;  but  its 
*try  is  to  a  great  extent  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  satire,  or 
\  keenest  irony.     Its  design  is  to  exhibit  and  enforce  the 
inescence  and  unsatisfactory  nature  of  all  visible  things,  ot 
things  most  eagerly  sought  and  highly  prized  by  men — the 
Qours  of  royalty,  the  splendours  of  wealth,  the  triumphs  oi 
,  the  labours  of  erudition,  and  the  gratifications  of  taste, 
le  present  life  in  all  its  varied  aspects,  apart  from  the  future, 
represents  as  a  shadow  or  empty  pageant ;  and  man  himself, 
thout  higher  aims  than  the  seen  and  the  passing,  it  degrades 
the  level  of  the  inferior  natures  around  him.     But,  whilst  it 
aches  the  vanity  of  man  as  a  mere  sentient  existence,  and 
e  evanescence  of  all  his  present  surroundings,  it  emphatically 
oclaims  the  great  doctrine  of  immortality,  and  enforces  the 
ordinal  verities  of  responsibility  and  retribution ;  and  in  the 
jht  of  these  grand  and  immutable  truths,  it  satirizes,  and 
ithers  up  with  the  keenest  words  of  irony,  the  pride,  the  ar- 
)gance,  the  avarice,  and  sensuality  of  those  who  live  only  for 
>t  present.     After  telling  men,  in  words  of  irony  savouring  of 
corn  and  contempt,  that  they  may  walk  in  the  ways  of  their 
wn  heart  and  in  the  sight  of  their  own  eyes,  it  reminds  them 
hat,  nevertheless,  for  all  these  things  God  will  bring  them  into 
lodgment;  and  after  sketching  with  deep  pathos  and  inimit- 
ble  beauty  the  decay  of  strength,  the  gathering  infirmities  of 
%%  the  deepening  shadows  of  death,  and  all  the  mournful 
ccompaniments  of  the  last  scene,  it  assures  men  that  the  great 
Jsues  of  life  lie  beyond — that  the  spirit  will  return  to  God,  and 
^t  He  will  bring  every  work  into  judgment,  with  every  secret 
^g,  whether  it  be  good  or  whether  it  be  evil.     Poetry  could 
^h  no  higher  lessons,  and  genius  could  be  consecrated  to  no 
lobler  task. 
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Arming  the  iK»cts  who,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  mar  be 
ilcnoinin.iicil  Descriptive,  Isaiah,  Kzekid,  Jeremiah,  and  die 
ininur  ]iri>i  !u't^  .irc  to  he  dassetL     Isaiah,  into  a  full  eumi- 
iMtion  of  wjKi^c  rich  and  brilliant  poetry  our  space  does  oot 
])uMiiit  u^  to  enter,  is  admitted,  by  almost  universal  cotisent, 
to  be  (1;^:■Iu.I:^hed  by  higher  and  more  sustained  subliznitj 
ih.in  .my  i»:Ikt  of  the  jn^ets  of  the  Bible.     Nor  can  it  be  qucs- 
liiiiiLil  ili.ii.  \ic\unj;  hi?*  prodii*^lions  as  a  whole,  he  stands  pf^ 
eininciu  v.\  i^viienl  loftinos  of  conception,  splendour  of  imagery, 
and  icl:!  itv  ■  •!*  bi\  le.    The  j^rcat  theme  of  the  Messiah's  missiOB, 
on  ulr.i  h  he  l"re«[uently  dwells,  and  the  splendid  ^nsions  of  His 
ton.[iieNiN.  wliich  enter  into  his  songs,  give  them  a  richness  of 
I  .jloiirin:;  anil  a  h;i:h  lone  of  descriptive  beaut}*  peculiar  to 
hiiii>elf.      \N !;  iievLT.  indeed,   is  the  subject  which  forms  the 
bunion  i>f  1;>  -'J^:.  wliciher  it  be  the  desolation  of  Moab,  the 
luiiniliai:  ir.  .-f  I'.-:ypt.  the  ruin  of 'lyre,  the  overthrow  of  Senna- 
«  hcrib''*  !.>>:.  \\\\:  deigned  L;lory  of  Habylon,  or  the  renovation 
of  the  niij:\:I  \\:!derne>s  and  tlesert,  his  tliizht  is  cenerallv  higher 
and  l<»nu.  :   -.i^iained  tlian  thai  of  any  other  of  the  ]>oets  of 
llie  iJii'h-.     >i.l,  we  venture  to  think  that,  in  the  sublime  odes 
alre:idy  .uSiiied   lo.  the   I^almisl   has  ascendeti   higher,  and 
swept  1'.:^  li.-.rj)  lo  a  ,u'rander  strain  :  nor,  we  imagine,  can  it  be 
di>i)uu-^l  :!'.  i:  he  is  inferior  lo  K/ekiel  in  ardour  and  intense^ 
ne?>^.  i'»  Jjrviiiiih  in  tenderness  and  i)athos,  and  to  the  writer 
of  ilij  IJ'.fk  of  Job  in  originahiy  and  dramatic  ])ower.     Bat, 
adiniiiin.:  tiKse  points  \>i  inferiority  or  difference,  this  prince 
of  the  p.»L:^  of  ihe  liiMe.  like  the  eagle,  lo  which  he  has  som^ 
times  beeJi  « oni[)ared.  tloais  almost  constantly  in  the  highest 
region  of  li-.ht.  bathing  in  stilar  splendours,  and  gazing  with 
clear  dil.iied  eye  on  their  noontide  brightness. 

Next  in  oriler  to  Isaiali,  K/ekiel  stands.  The  high  tone  of 
his  geniu:^  i  .iiinol  be  (luesiioneil.  In  energy  of  thought,  in 
rajiid  and  abriipi  power  of  expression,  as  well  as  in  variety  and 
magnificence  tf  imager}',  he  is  j)erhaps  inferior  to  none  of  his 
ashoriates  in  j>ong.  His  genius  appears  in  some  respects  to 
have  been  o^  a  bolder  and  more  original  order  than  that  of 
Isaiah,  althougli  he  did  not  reach  the  same  uniform  tone  of 
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elevation  and  polished  splendour.  His  style,  if  sometimes 
wanting  in  the  purity  and  elegance  of  Isaiah,  is  full  of  power, 
vehemence,  and  richness ;  and  his  scenes,  or  visions,  are  occa- 
sionally unrivalled  in  impressiveness  and  sublimity.  The  vision 
of  the  valley  of  dry  bones,  and  that  which  shadows  forth  the 
providential  government  of  the  universe,  are  among  the  grandest 
and  most  brilliant  to  be  found  in  the  poetry  of  the  Bible. 
Amid  the  rich  and  varied  beauties  of  his  pages,  they  stand  out 
in  magnificent  relief,  giving  proof  of  a  power  and  richness  of 
imagination  that  could  not  be  surpassed,  and  that  might 
have  given  him  the  highest  place  among  the  bards  of  Judea. 
They  show  that,  whilst  in  uniform  elevation  of  thought  he 
did  not  equal  Isaiah,  yet,  in  some  instances  he  surpassed  him. 
Isaiah  is  the  fixed  star,  shining  with  steadfast  brightness; 
Elzekiel  is  the  shooting  comet,  now  blazing  with  terrific  gran- 
deur, and  again  passing  away  into  dimness  and  mystery. 

Jeremiah,  to  whose  magnificent  elegy  reference  has  already 
been  made,  although  gifted  with  genius  of  no  mean  order,  was 
evidently  inferior  in  force  of  imagination  and  vigour  of  thought 
to  the  two  great  poets  just  noticed.  The  whole  tone  of  his  mind 
seems  to  have  been  different  from  theirs.  He  was  specially 
fitted  to  give  utterance  to  what  was  pathetic  and  mournful,  and 
to  sketch  scenes  of  sorrow,  desolation,  and  ruin.  And  hence, 
if  he  seldom  rises  into  sublimity,  he  is  uniformly  distinguished 
by  the  tenderness  of  the  pathetic  and  the  pensiveness  of  woe. 
From  all  his  poetry — his  prophecies  as  well  as  his  Lamenta- 
tions— it  is  evident  that  the  leading  characteristic  of  his  mind 
was  the  sensibility  that  melts  in  emotion  and  expresses  itself 
in  tears.  If,  therefore,  the  dark  and  melancholy  burdens  with 
which  he  was  so  frequently  charged  are  not  clothed  in  the 
most  glowing  style  of  poetic  diction,  they  are  expressed  in 
language  and  embodied  in  images  of  the  deepest  tenderness 
— if  they  cannot  claim  the  sublimity  of  the  epic  or  the  fervour 
of  the  lyric,  they  are  characterized  by  the  melancholy  beauty 
and  touching  pathos  of  the  elegy.  If  he  does  not  dazzle  by 
his  splendour  or  overwhelm  by  his  sublimity,  he  melts  by  his 
pathos  and  moves  to  tears  by  his  pictures  of  grief  and  desola- 
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III. 

Till  Christian  clement  in  Plato  has  been  more  than  once 
the  nl  if<  t  of  a  thorough  scientific  examination;*  and  it  is 
imj'osMJ.Ic  to  rca<l  his  sketch  of  the  perfect  Republic,  with- 
out inviihintarily  thinking  of  the  kingdom  of  God  founded  bj 
Christ  uj»on  eartli,  in  which  the  ideal  of  this  poetic  philosophic 
sj'irit  h:islii'cn  n:ilisi"»l.  nay.  intinitcly  suq)asscd.  Plato,  if  any 
OTK-  1  ifnrc  Christ.  ,:;.nc  LXprtssiun  to  the  fact  that  Godlikeness 
in  tlu-  moral  nsj.cri  is  the  true  <leslination  of  the  individual  azul 
of  )!•: inanity  :  1>! It  he.  if  any  one,  also  most  deeply  fell  that 
\\\\<  ilrstination  was  nt»t  attainable  l)y  that  light  alone  which 
j.|.il.'M.|.hy  <<iul(l  shc«l.  For  liim  also,  the  polished  Greek, 
it  w:;-s  not  loo  nuicli  lo  pnu  ee<l  to  a  distance  for  the  acqui- 
vi:i';i  of  this  higher  li.Jil,  to  journey  to  so-called  BarbarianSf 
wiili.i-i  its  a|»iHarin,L:  thai  he  <ame  back  in  this  resjiect  much 
the  rit  her.  Here  also  is  that  endless  '*  feeling''  after  God  of 
whii  1;  Paul  speaks  on  the  Areopagus.y  which — even  after 
C'l'Mily  manifold  unsur(es>ful  efibrts— cannot  but  ever  stretch 
forth  afresh  llie  unwearied  hands.  In  the  same  /^^a'Ji\  in 
whiili  Socrates  jjleads  with  emjihalic  elo«iuence  for  the  hope 
of  iiiunnrtality,  you  hear  him  acknowledge  that  there  remains 
notliin^'  but,  on  the  best  human  opinions  with  regard  thereto, 
to  swim  through  life  as  on  a  plank,  until  some  more  solid 
means  o(  suj»])ori,  (»r  "a  Divine  utterance'*  respecting  it, 
shall  j'resent  itself  J  When  he  c«.:mes  to  sj)eak  with  his 
/l/i'/7:\.',/fS  as   to  tb.e  best  manner  of  worship  and  prayer,  he 
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knows  not  how  to  give  his  friend  any  better  advice  than  to  re- 
main waiting  "  until  One  shall  come,  who  is  coming  to  instruct 
us  as  to  the  manner  in  which  we  must  conduct  ourselves 
towards  gods  and  men ;  and  who,  as  Athma  does  in  Hbmery 
shall  dissipate  the  cloud  from  before  our  eyes."    "May  He 
come  then," — thus  reads  the  answer,  in  which  the  philosopher 
betrays  the  deepest  longing  of  his  heart, — **  and  dissipate  the 
cloud ;  whenever  this  day  shall  come,    we  will  present   our 
offering  to  God ;  I  hope  even  of  his  goodness,  that  it  is  not 
izx  distant"*     Does  it  not  appear  as  though  in  this  heart  also 
there  stood  an  altar  with  the  inscription,  "To  the  unknown 
God "  ?    Yea,  verily,  the  revelation  of  the  highest  truth  was 
here,  I  had  almost  said,  instinctively,  foreseen — of  the  highest 
truth,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  highest  holiness.     This  be- 
comes already  apparent  in  Plato's  sketch  of  the  perfect  Sage, 
whom  he   has   placed  at   the  head   of  his  State,   and   who 
frequently  directs  his  glance  on  high,  in  order  to  retain  firmly 
before  him  the  eternal  ideals  of  the  true  and  good ;  and  then 
again  below,  in  order  to  observe  and  remove  all  that  is  in  conflict 
therewith,  and  to  restore  all  things  more  and  more  after  that 
perfect  ideal.     But  this  is  apparent,  above  all,  from  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  suffering  Righteous  One,  in  traits  so  striking  and 
full  of  significance  that  we  involuntarily  ask,  whether  here  at 
least  the  spirit  of  prophecy  has  not  come  upon  him.     D-^eply 
impressed  with  the  hatefulness  of  sin,  he  longs  for  nothing  more 
ardendy  than  to  see  an  absolutely  Pure  One ;  but  feels  at  the 
same  time  that  he  would  be  in  such  a  world  a  suffering  just 
one,  whose  character   would  shine  forth   so  much  the  more 
resplendent  under  the  fiery  ordeaL     But  to  this  end,  thinks 
the  philosopher,  he  must  first  be  deprived  of  all  of  which  the 
possession  could  afford  him  any  claim  to  respect  and  esteem ; 
he  must,  although  he  has  done  nothing  amiss,  nevertheless  be 
regarded  as  the  most  unrighteous  of  all  men ;  yea,  thus  pro- 
ceeds the  description  :  "  Scourged,  tortured,  bound,  deprived  of 
the  light  of  his  eyes,  and  finally,  after  every  possible  indignity 
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sermon  on  the  I\ission  with  the  assei 
it  wouUl  sound  too  strange,  he  might  eij 
liis  text  from  Plato  as  from  the  tifty-thir 
tainly  there  is  a  deep  significance"  in  the 
ages,  according  to  which,  on  the  descent 
into  the  spirit  world,  the  spirit  of  P 
i  recognised  Him,  and  with  transport  h; 

...     It  appears  to  me  that  our  Chri 
';  brought  face  to  face  with  an  enigma  wh 

■e  modest  attempt  at  its  solution.    H(nu  am 

tion  of  salvation  on  the  part  of  the  anci( 
V  its  comparative  agreement  with  that  of 

This  question  is  now  in  place,  since  all 
'^  we  attach  to  this  phenomenon,  and  the 

it,  depends  entirely  upon  the  manner  in 

expectation  is  understood  and  conceive 

here   the   result   of  pure  accident,       Oi 

!  acquainted  with  t/ie  sacred  writings  of  L 

S  selves  of  them  ;  or  vice  versd.     Or,  both  ha 

\  the  same  higher  source^  which  must  then  A 


I 

I- 


•  De  RepubL  II.  luumyiixrtTaif  aTp€p\unreT 
Tip  6</>$aLKfA(pf  T€\«vrutf  Ttirra  inurd  ToOunf,  di^curx 

t  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.,  L.  VI.  p.  256,  tu»o¥ouX' 
olKovo/jU<iy,      Comp,  Lactantius,  L.  VII.  cap.  i, 
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fourth  alternative  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  exist     Let  us  see 
which  of  these  best  solves  the  mystery. 

"A   fnere  accidental  coincidence,'*  will  perhaps  be  said   by 
one  or  another,  ''but  as  such,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent 
easSy  explicable.     Even  where  the  hope  of  immortality  has 
been  abandoned,  the  immortality  of  hope  is  a  phenomenon 
which  you  encounter  ever  afresh  in  the  history  of  humanity. 
Man  chases  after  happiness,  and  usually  feels  himself  deeply 
unhappy ;  what,  then,   is  more   natural  than  that  he  should 
expect  of  the  future  that  which  the  present  fails  to  afford  him, 
and  paint,  as  it  were,  with  his  own  hand  a  roseate  horizon, 
where  the  dark  clouds  hang  as  with  leaden  weight  just  over 
his  head  ?  what  is  more  natural  than  that  to  this  end  he  should 
look  for  a  human  helper,  especially  a  sage,  a  king,  a  conqueror, 
who  should  bring  about  a  better  order  of  things,  and  that 
where  once  such  a  prospect  has  become  established  within  a 
given  circle,   it  should   thence  extend  itself  within  a  wider 
compass?"      With   your    permission,   my  worthy  Naturalist, 
there  are   explanations   which    sound  sufficiently  acceptable 
to  the  ear  which  listens  only  superficially,  without  in  reality 
carrying  us  one  step  farther ;  yours  seems  to  me  to  belong  to 
this  class.      For  the   question   is  not,  how  it   happens  that 
humanity  has  ever  continued  to  look  for  better  times ;  but  how 
the  fact  is  to  be  explained,  that  this  expectation  was  so  early 
and  so  universally  cherished  in  this  particular  form^  which  we 
have  thus  far  learnt  to  know.     No  doubt  that  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  accident  may  now  and  then  bring  about 
remarkable  points  of  agreement ;  but  these  points  of  agreement 
have  reference  to  ideas  in  the  religious  and  philosophic  domain, 
which  are  in  themselves  more  or  less  acceptable;  not  how- 
ever to  historical  reminiscences,  still  less  to  distinct  anticipa- 
tions of  the  future.     .     .     .     Nothing  more  than  a  play  ot 
accident  ?     "  But,'*  we  must  exclaim  with  the  renoi^Tied  Cuvier, 
in  unfeigned  astonishment,  "is  it  possible  that  pure  accident 
should  lead  to  such  surprising  results  ?    And  would  the  ideas 
of  nations  standing   in   such   slight  relation  to  each  other, 
whose  language,  religion,  manners,   had  nothing  in  common 
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wiiii  c.ii  ii  DtlKT,  liavc  currcspondcd  to  such  an  extent,  had 
there  I'vcn  iiu  truth  in  the  foundation?*'  Accident — Cken 
soiiR-uhcrt',--  -Mhcrc  he  will  defend  belief  in  God  by  an  appal 
tu  tlu*  nhinitV:»taiiim  of  design  in  nature, — rightly  esteems  it 
ahsurd  to  Mi{i|M)sc  that,  from  a  heap  of  letters  of  the  alphabet 
thrown  pn fillip  Hourly  together,  the  well-known  Annals  of 
Enniui  >]i(iiild  .iriNe.  Hut  certainly  we  cannot  regard  as  lesi 
aliNurd  ihe  .sii]<|iositlon  that  such  harmonies  as  we  have  yasl 
callefl  atientiiiii  to  may  be  explained  by  a  superficial  appeal 
to  an  .!( <  idenuil  ( urrent  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  atmo- 
sphere around  us. 

*'\Vell  ilien."   it  is  rejoined  on  another  side,   "either  die 
heathen    were  anpuinted   with  the  sacred  writings  of  Israel, 
or  the  <  un\tT>e  was  the  rase,  the  Jews  with  the  sacred  books 
of  ilie  heal  lien. '     This,  indeetl,  sounds  more  natural ;  and  if  it 
can  ])e  i'r«)VL(i,    — Imt  we  !*hall  see.     That  the  Jews  were  ac- 
(iuainied  \\\\\\  the  >aLred  book^  of  the  heathen,   the  objector 
himself,  nu  a  liitle  retle«  liun,  will  not  be  able  to  believe.      High 
s((i(h1  I  he  niuMle  wall  of  reparation  which  divided  the  people 
of  the  I.Dnl  ironi  the  (lespi>ed  Ctoyim;and  there  is  no  single 
pro<;riliat  >o  nuu.Ii  wisdom  in  this  domain  flowed  in  from  such 
a  .M)ur<  e.     Mure  than  one  attempt,  made  during  last  century, 
to  blunv  thai  the  sai  red  writings  of  the  Persians  and  Hindoos 
Were   tile   soun  es   of  the    lsraelilii»h  and   Christian   doctrine 
of  reli^inn,  ha>>  proved  tlus  position  untenable.     Combine  all 
the  traie^i  nf  the  expectation  of  salvation  in  the  heathen  world, 
and  you  obtain  at  best  a  eloudy  image  ;  but  between  this  and 
the    ima^e   of  C'hrist  rellected  in  the   Proi»hets  there  is  still 
a  yawnin;^  f:ulf ;  an<l  the  (Question  ever  recurs  with  augmented 
emphasis:   How  did  the  first  lines  of  this  resemblance  enter 
into  the  sacred  books  of  the  heathen — nay,  earlier  still,  into  the 
hearts  of  the  nations?    And  whence  have  these  yet  unexplained 
lines  obtained  pretisely  this  form  and  contour?     You  feel  that 
the  difticulty  is  not  to  be  cleared  up  in  this  way.     Let  us  then 
turn   to  the  other  mode  of  solution  offered  us :  the  heathen 
must  have  been  acijuainted  with  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews. 
Was  not,— as  is  related  by  Roman  writers, — in  the  fulness  of  time 
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Israers  hope  of  salvation  disseminated  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  East  ?    Was  not  the  Greek  language  everywhere  read  ; 
and  were  not  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  translated  into 
this  universal  language,  and  known  far  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Palestine,   some  two  or  three  centuries  before  Christ?    On 
these  and  other  grounds  recourse  has  been  had,  in  earlier  and 
later  times,  to  the  means  of  explanation  here  indicated.  Not  only 
Flavius  Josephus,  but  aho  Justin  Martyr^  Clanens  Alexandrinus^ 
and    others,   have  asserted  that   Plato  was  a,cquainted  with 
Moses.    Luther  also  somewhere  writes :  "  Plato  perhaps,  as  it 
would  seem,  collected  a  few  sparks  from  the  discourses  of  the 
Fathers  and  the  Prophets  ;  and  f6r  this  reason  he  has  approached 
somewhat  nearer  to  the  truth."    This  is  possible,  no  doubt;  but 
probable  ?    Before  this  is  admitted,  it  must  be  considered  that 
in  the  time  of  Plato  the  writings  of  Moses  existed  as  yet  only 
in  the  Hebrew,  with  which  he  was  not  likely  to  be  acquainted; 
and  that  Israel  then  and  long  after  was  too  much  despised  for 
the  most  celebrated  men  of  Greece  to  frequent  by  preference 
the  school  of  its  legislator.     The  only  one  of  whom  it  can  be 
asserted  with  any  probability,  that  he  had  come  into  contact 
with  the"  Jews  and  their  sacred  writings,  is  Zoroaster^  in  case  he 
was  in  Babylon  during  the  period  of  the  Babylonian  Captivity. 
But  even  this  does  not  bring  us  much  nearer  to  a  solution  ; 
since  the  Persian  expectation  of  a  Saviour,  with  which  we  have 
become  acquainted,  in  part  at  least,  had  arisen  long  before  the 
time  when  this  religious  Reformer  flourished ;  and  this  last  also 
is  the  case  with  by  far  the  greater  number  of  those  prospects  of 
which  we  have  just  given  a  sketch.     Certainly,  that  one  or  two 
centuries  before  Christ  the  heathen  knew  something  of  Israel's 
dearest  hope ;  that, — equally  as  in  the  account  with  which  we 
are  fjaimiliar,  of  the  Wise  Men  of  the  East, — a  multitude  of  eyes 
were,  so  to  speak,  turned  towards  the  star  of  Bethlehem  ;  that 
a  dim  conception  of  the  character  of  the  Christ  was  present  to 
the  mind  of  some  of  the  noblest  Greeks  and  Romans,  may 
easily   be   explained.      But   that  we  find,  some  hundreds  of 
years  earlier,  the  same  aspiration  in  China  and  in  Egypt,  in 
India  and  Persia;  yea,  that  the  same  image  rises  before  our 
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••  \V!icrcfi)rc."  ivc  <  uiifiilcnlly  ask  wilh  Tholuck,*  "should  not 
thf '-«(.■  iu\tlis  lie  M>  many  drops  from  the  copious  stream  of 
Diviiu'  r.-viLitinns,  which  arose  for  man  at  the  beginning  of  tbc 
:il:c«»?     ('mill I  ihcv  not  thence  be  borne  to  all  nations?     If  wc 
li)i>k  .It  \\\M  original  phy^io^nuniy  of  all  these  Sagas^  evex^lhing 
s[)cakN    in    favour   (»f  a   common   historic   source,    belongiDg 
to  tlic  i»criod  when  nun,  just  fallen,  received  the  promise  of 
the  MiL;hty  One  who  bhould  bruise  the  scqient's  head.**    In 
truth,  it  ib  so ;  the  jiromise  of  I'aradise  is  the  Ariadne  thread 
wiii(  h  alone  suc(-es>fully  guides  us  through  the  labyrinth  of  the 
history  of  rdi^'ion  ;  the  mother  plant  whence  all  the  layers  woe 
taken,  which,  afterwards  borne  into  every  region  under  heaven, 
liave  < level* jped  themselves  into  such   varied    expectations  of 
salvatinn.  in    whu  h    the  same  typical  form  is  ever,  and  cvtf 
afre>h,  to  be  re« D^uised.     Heathens  themselves,  and  among 
them  the  in  »st  «li>:ii\:;uished  philonophers,  have  in  every  sort  of 
way  acknowleil^cvl  that  the  >ource  of  all  religion  (of  which  this 
e\[»eciaiion  al>o  was  one  of  the  noblest  elements)  consisted  in 
Kevclaiiun  and  the  voice  of  Clod,  and  that  originally  a  purer 
reliLiinn    prcceiled   the    later  de^^enerate    Polytheism.       **Tlic 
truth,"    a»eried   a    Hindoo    philosopher,    **  must   have  been 
orii^inally  iinj.lanted  in  man  ;  but  later  have  fallen  asleep  and 
been  forgotten."     On  this  account  Plato  also  wished  to  banish 
from  his  Republic  the  j»i)els,  as  being  properly  the  forgers  of  fa- 
bles, which  leil  men  yet  further  on  in  this  jath  of  error.    Cicen 
likewise   M  knrmleilL^ed    that    antiquity   had    originally   stood 
nearer  to  the  ( loils  than  a  later  generation  ;  and  Pytha^ras 
dill  nnt  hesitate  seriously  to  speak  of  the  best  ^vhieh  he  knew, 
as  a  fruit  of  hi^^her  revelation.     In  good  sooth,  such  men  stood 
nearer  to  the  eternal  Si)urce  of  all  light  and  power  than  those 
])rofessor^  <.)f   the  (lospel  who   in  the   present  day  grow  en- 
thusiastic about   the  development-hypothesis  of  Darwin  and 
others,  and  seek  the  pedigree  of  our  race  by  preference  wthin 
the  precincts  of  the  ai)e-garden.      Often  and  much  as  we  hear 
a  natural  religion    spoken  of,  yet,  in  the  sense  in  which  this 


•    ll\'ihe  Ji's  Zufijf^rs,  p.  228. 
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terai  is  ordinarily  used,  we  seriously  doubt  whether  this  religion 
has  ever  existed,  except  in  the  imagination.  That  there  is 
a  natural  aspiration  of  this  heart,  with  its  nameless  void,  after 
the  all-sufficing  God,  is  certainly  undeniable.  Conscience  is  as 
it  were  the  cipher,  the  monogram  of  God  in  the  depth  of  the 
human  heart — source  and  conditiod  of  all  our  knowledge  of 
Him.  But  the  sinner  under  the  influence  of  conscience  is 
much  more  disposed  to  shun  God,  and  conceal  himself  from 
Him,  than  tq  expect  from  Him  renewed  favour;  and  where, 
accordingly,  sinful  humanity  as  a  whole  has  preserved  no  mere 
vague  sense  of  need,  no  imploring  desire,  but  the  inextermin- 
able  deep  certainty  of  an  ever-living  hope,  that,  notwithstanding 
all,  redemption  must  yd  come — there  this  hope,  traced  to 
its  ultimate  source,  can  originate  in  nothing  short  of  the  own 
word  of  the  Faithful  One  Himself.  That  word,  received, 
repeated,  mangled,  misinterpreted,  misapplied,  but  never 
wholly  forgotten,  remained  slumbering  as  an  incorruptible  seed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  heart  of  humanity ;  man  trould  never  rid 
himself  of  it,  any  more  than  you  can  entirely  forget  a  song  which 
has  been  countless  times  sung  to  you  in  your  younger  years. 
You  know  no  longer  the  beginning  or  the  end,  but  there  are 
notes,  words,  turns  in  the  strain,  which  still  float  in  the  memory; 
and  if  one  should  now  come  and  slowly  sing  this  song  through 
to  you  once  and  again,  he  would  recall  to  wakefulness  in  your 
bosom  the  echo,  as  from  the  slumber  of  years — but  recall  to 
wakefulness,  observe,  because  this  song  was  originally  so  deeply 
impressed  upon  your  mind.  Wherefore  more  ?  The  whole 
secret  of  which  we  speak  lies  in  the  one  word,  Rn^elation  ;  the 
germ,  the  soul  of  this  revelation  in  the  one  word,  Paradise- 
Gospel,  the  promise  of  salvation  made  by  God  to  man — a 
heavenly  metal,  as  it  were,  beaten  out,  welded,  forged  into  all 
sorts  of  forms ;  or  rather,  a  great  kingly  diamond,  broken  up 
into  a  thousand  fragments,  but  of  which  each  fragment,  great 
and  small,  which  you  see  shining  here  and  there  in  the  sand 
of  the  desert,  fits  into  other  fragments,  and  in  its  own  way 
reflects  the  face  of  the  same  sun  which  it  had  long  ago 
mirrored  forth  in  its  glorious  whole. 


€ht  Eantern  tunvli  on  tl)t  ^rrattitr. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "SECULAR  ANNOTATIONS  0» 
SCRIPTURE  TEXTS." 

V.   TEARFUL  AND  TEARCOMPELUNG. 

Once  upon  a  time,  the  story  goes,  at  a  country  dratcb,  Ae 
clergyman, — an  earnest,  excitable  preach er,~ch3nccd,  in  Ae 
middle  of  his  sermon,  to  throw  a  tenderly  pathetic  accenttntoi 
sentence  that  was  totally  devoid  of  anything  approacbiif  to 
pathos — a  plain  sensible  announcement  of  a  solid  lact—tbe 
distance  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  in  English  miles,  or  dx 
number  of  years  occupied,  according  to  the  best  audioriliev 
in  building  the  Second  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  eaioci^ 
excitable  man  heard  the  accents  of  his  own  voices  and  wu 
much  moved.     His  voice  trembled  more  and  more,  his  ^ 
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country  church  was  not  startled  from  its  propriety  by  an  out- 
burst of  frantic  hysteria  from  transept,  nave,  and  aisles. 

Whitefield,  they  say,  could  throw  such  a  world  of  pathos 

into  his  pronunciation  of  the  word  Mesopotamia,  as  to  draw 

tears  firom  a  sympathetic  audience  at  large.      The  .effect  is 

almost  like,  and  the  cause  not  very  much  unlike,  what  we  read 

in  the  case  of  Saint  Bernard — that  when  he  traversed  Germany, 

ignorant  of  its  language,  his  own  unknown  tongue  had  yet  such 

a  spell  upon  all  listeners,  the  sound  of  his  voice  was  so  suggest- 

ivdy  sympathetic,  his  cadences  were  so  fraught  with  melodious 

meaning,  that  in  all  directions  people  fell  at  his  feet,  beating 

thdr  breasts :  he  had,  seemingly,  revived  the  apostolic  gift  of 

tongues,  and  spoke  home  to  all  who  heard.     Pope  satirizes  the 

emotional  raptures  excited  by  the  mere  elocutionary  skill  of 

Booth  the  actor  : — 


Or  well-mouth*d  Booth  with  emphasis  proclaims, 
The'  but,  perhaps,  a  muster-roll  of  names." 


As  with  the  are  rotunda  displays  of  Walter  Raleigh  Warton 
in  the  tale,  who  was  to  his  wife  Demosthenes  and  St  John  in 
<Ae  person :  she  did  not  trouble  herself  to  understand  them, 
Iwt  she  admired  thena  sincerely,  and  delighted  to  hear  their 
fee  rolling  words  thunder  in  her  ears ;  and  her  feelings  foUow- 
^  every  change  of  mood,  at  the  call  of  his  trumpet-tone,— 

• 

jost  as  people  wholly  ignorant  of  the  very  rudiments  of  music, 
**d  unconscious  of  any  effort  to  follow  the  meaning  of  a 
^^^thedral  organ  or  an  orchestra,  are  yet  compelled  to  respond 
to  the  successive  moods  of  its  thrilling  and  crashing  intonations. 
*^'  John  Brown  observes,  that  any  one  who  has  a  tolerable  ear 
"*d  any  sensibility,  must  remember  the  sensation  of  delight  in 
we  mere  sound — like  the  colours  of  a  butterfly's  wing,  or  the 
'^>eless  glories  of  evening  clouds,  to  the  eye — in  reading 
«oud  Old  Testament  passages  which  resound  with  such  names 
**  Heshbon  and  Elealeh,  the  way  of  Luhith  and  the  way  of 
Horonaim-rTeman  and  Mount  Paran — Calno  with  Carchemish, 
*^d  Hamath  as  Arpad,  and  Samaria  as  Damascus ;  Ramah 
*fi^d,  Gibeah  of  Saul  fled,  Madmenah  removed ;  whoso  doubts 
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that  much  of  the  effect  and  beauty  of  these  and  the  like  pu- 
sages  depends  on  these  and  the  like  names,  ia  advised  to  put 
others  in  their  roam,  and  tiy  them.  But  the  way  of  "mouth- 
ing ■'  these  and  the  like  names,  will  ever  go  for  much  in  the 
quotient  of  result.  Mr.  TroUope's  Duchess  of  Sl  Bungif  ii 
memorable  for  speaking  with  an  enormous  emphasis  on  parties- 
lar  words—"  and  the  tone  in  which  Longroyston  wai  uttered 
would  almost  have  drawn  tears  from  a  critical  audience  ia  the 
pit  of  a  playhouse,"  when  her  Grace  talked  of  the  hot-wB 
pipes  of  Longro>-ston.  There  are  keynotes  in  the  thrillin; 
human  voice,  says  Lord  Lytton,  not  satirically,  which,  sinqilf 
uttered,  can  haunt  the  heart  for  ever  afterwards.  Miss  Btaddn 
supposes  that  the  rough  colliers  of  Kingswood  to  whom  While- 
field  preached  the  gospel  must  have  heard  it  preached  bdo^ 
in  some  shape  or  other ;  but  not  until  now  the  scalding  ton 
fell  as  lliey  listened,  for  now  first  the  voice  of  all  othen  thit 
had  power  to  move  them — move  them  even  by  the  phnang 
of  Mesopotamia— Jiad  arisen,  to  melt  those  stubborn  ignoint 
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lords  and  gentlemen,  knights  and  citizens,  all  who  were  able, 
followed  in  procession.  The  sermon  has  perished,  but  the  text 
is  known,  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord;*'  and 
known  to  every  reader  of  Mr.  Froude*s  History  is  the  fact,  that 
in  all  that  iron  crowd  there  was  not  a  man  but  was*  in  teais. 

Mr.  Carlyle  opens  the  section  of  his  largest  history,  headed, 
**  Crown-Prince  begins  a  new  Course,"  with  an  account  of  a 
sermon  at  Custrin,  the  preacher  whereof  "  rose  gradually  into 
didactic  pathos ;  Prince,  and  all  Custrin,  were  weeping,  or  near 
weeping,  at  the  close  of  the  business."  Can  that  royal  weeper 
be  he  we  know  as  Old  Fritz,  and  once  have  been  addicted  to 
the  melting  mood  ? 

The  Alcibiades  of  Plato,  in  the  Symposium,  declares  of  So- 
crates, that  when  he  hears  him  speak,  his  heart  leaps  up  far 
more  than  the  hearts  of  those  who  celebrate  the  Corybantic 
Mysteries  :  "my  tears  are  poured  out  as  he  talks — a  thing  I 
have  seen  happen  to  many  others  beside  myself"     Whitefield's 
hearers  could  say  the  same  thing,  whether  he  was  merely  em- 
phasizing the  word  Mesopotamia,  or  preaching  a  farewell  sermon. 
At  Bristol,  when  he  told  the  people  they  might  see  his  face  no 
more,  they  all,  high  and  low,  young  and  old,  burst  into  tears 
multitudes  after  the  sermon  followed  him  home  weeping.     So 
in  London,  when  he  preached  his  farewell  sermon,  "  the  whole 
congregation  wept  and  sobbed   aloud."     When,  some  three 
years  later,  he  preached  to  the  colliers  at  Kingswood,  the  deep 
silence  of  his  rude  auditors  was  the  first  proof  that  he  had 
impressed  them,  but  the  next  was  his  seeing  what  Southey  calls 
the  "white  gutters  made  by  the  tears  which  plentifully  fell 
down  their  black  cheeks,"  black  as  they  came  from  the  coal- 
pits.    The  preacher  himself  describes  the  sight  of  thousands 
and  thousands  of  listeners,  some  in  coaches,  some  on  horse- 
back, and  some  in  the  trees,  and  at  times   "  all  affected  and 
drenched  in  'tears  together,"  as  almost  too  much  for  him.     It 
was  Bunyan  over  again,  as  Macaulay  describes  Bunyan  to  us, 
pleading  as  if  he  were  pleading  for  his  life,  with  tears,  and 
pathetic  gestures,   and  burning  words — his    rude    eloquence 
rousing  and  melting  hearers  who  "sleep  very  composedly  while 

u 


:--  /.-r /.-".- v  7LV:::ed  ox  the  preacher, 

■  ■    •  ■  :-.:     r-    -  vc  -i:-:--.:'..:^  succession. "     Nature  it 

-  ^'    •■   ■-:- -rs  :*-.  1-^  raptures  and  enthosi- 
--■':-■  -     -  -  ■•      :   :i— i.  »-.:.:-   ccT.>rIrjie  eloquence:! 

••-  •-  :    ■      '    -  •"-••  "-:  :ir-:^r.  caIIs  up  all  the  imaginadon, 
^•■'  -  »      ■  '         '  '  '  "^"^  -v':".r  f:rrc.  "An  intimate  pervoastOD 
•'  •■     -  •    •    ■  .  :-  ■•-  ?.  *  :he  fenrinsent  and  passion  to  be 
:--r--"  ~.  :i  •    •    .'.    -  ■.*--  f v^nuin  of  his  inspiraiion,  has 

■    :-  •;     :'   .  .-:/.  i 'fvr-:. IT.   \oc\  whose  words  reach  our 

:.-.:••  ■  •        - :  ■   -  >  ■"  -v  :>  r.i  h.^ :  even*  bullet  hits  the  mart 
■  ■  '-  ■     ■       ■"   -VT.ir.^  s  :pcr>:i:ion,  if  it  have  first  been 

T'  :      i        ^   ■  '.-.r.  ii'j-.  r.'  •j'!  a^  endowed  with   feelings  so 

ir.t'jr.-.! .    :     ,".  -r".  Ai  :»  ^...-'us.on.  in  some  of  his  addresses,  a 
•^^A  '  :"  •     -  .    /     •..  ■■  >  i:  ',\;r-:  *  y  a  -ympathetical  attraction. 

:  iv"  >.  ..  :  -'.  ■  rv  ;:  -/i'.  .■::ri«:i.:,n  in  his  audi  ton- :"  but 
•:.•:  .'.:■:  •'  •  ,  :■■■.:;■.  '\  \^  .  .irvful  to  represent  him  as 
'■:•■-;  .  '  ~  ■  -■•  '■  •  •  r..  i!  :r..  <>  whirh  captivate  and  allure  the 
:.)  .!•::  .  ;  ■.  A  >=•  ;ri  iV  R  ■.•.'.■■Aor  i-s  of  opinion  that  the  cleigr 
."■:"1  ■:.  *  .'.:r  ^  :  i:  1  .i^.i-.n-i:  evoking;  unreal  emotion,  con- 
-:'Ir:;=.  ?.  •■>  !  ■  .1  li!  p!  m  t  .  u-jc  up  feelings  that  on  proper 
n«f.is...:i.  1:1  .y  I'il  ii  .1  \v:'.i.!c<'»me  jirirtical  result.  Swift 
in^i-t-^  »ii  it  1  ;  V  .'1  '  i-min- iv.^'  rcM^on  may  probablv  operate 
;ijioM  t:.'-  :ii  :  !  !•  >*!i  mi"  .1  k-iirncil  amJ  ij^orant  hearer,  as  long 
.1-.  tli'>  I..r.  iriil  w!il  r.«l:!y  .t  th«)usan«l  times  more  than  "the 

■  rt   nl'  w.  ::irij   ilic  Imip! kerchiefs  of  a  whole  congregation.** 
Hi:  w.i-.  list  tlv  ni.in  to  relish,  if  not   to  have   invented,  the 

tnry  ot"  ihr  nirltiiiL;  <crmon  which  set  all  present  a- weeping 
cxrt'jii  oik:  rusti<-.  \vh'»,  bcinj,'  asked  why  he  did  not  weep  with 
thi-  rr^i.  iipliol.  lh;ii  he  belonged  to  another  parish.  .\nd  he 
w.is  jii  ^i  iiK-  in.m  to  reli>l),  if  not  to  have  invented,  the  charac- 
ter r>f  Clnrles  lloneyman.  nnd  the  stor>-  of  that  popular 
•  livlne  «  oiirii^'  down  to  15riL;hton  and  preaching  one  of  his 
;'r;in(li-.i  m  iinoiiN.  1»y  which  reckless  Fred.  Riyham  was  moved 
I.)  slii'l  (ojiioMs  le.irs.  wliile  Rosey   and  her  mother  sobbed 

uidilily.  to  ilie  suij»riM.r  of  stout  old  Miss  Honeyman,  who  had 

no  nnimn  ol  su(  h  watery  exhibitions. 

Mr.  W  ilbeifture  (ould  hardly  believe  his  eyes  when  he  sa* 
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Canning  shedding  tears  as  Chalmers  preached  (in  the  Scotch 
Church,  London  Wall,  1817):  "I  should  have  thought  that 
Canning  had  been  too  much  hardened  in  debate  to  show  such 
signs  of  feeling  f  for  the  expression  of  which  thought  a  rebuke 
is  administered  by  one  of  Canning's  biographers,  who  protests 
against  Wilberforce's  hatttt  of  thinking,  ''  like  too  many  very 
pious  people,''  that  religious  emotion  and  divine  grace  are 
special  monopolies.  Glasgow's  Greek  Professor,  Young,  who 
frequently  attended  the  Tron  Church,  scarcely  ever  heard 
Chalmers  preach  without  weeping  like  a  child.  A  sermon  by 
the  Doctor  at  Kelso,  in  1822,  is  noted  for  having  been  ''de- 
livered with  such  power,  that,  from  the  duchess  to  the  'prentice, 
all  wept"  Dr.  James  Hamilton,  at  Abemyte,  in  1839,  com- 
memorates his  seeing  "  a  grown  man  shedding  tears  abundantly 
— the  first  time  I  made  a  man  cry."  Men  are  kittle  cattle,  in 
that  respect,  compared  with  **  the  "  sex.  From  Huntly,  next 
year,  the  same  preacher  writes  to  a  cousin  and  namesake, 
**  Tears,  and  looks  pale  with  anxiety,  are  no  unusual  things  in 
these  congregations."  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge,  in  his  West  In- 
dian reminiscences,  signalizes  Audain,  the  minister  of  Roseau, 
as  a  "  singularly  eloquent  preacher  in  the  pathetic  and  suasory 
style,"  who  rarely  failed  to  draw  down  tears  upon  the  cheeks  of 
most  of  those  who  heard  him.  Let  but  heart  speak  to  heart, 
and  whatever  the  century  or  the  clime,  the  result  is  nearly  the 
same  :  witness  Father  Olmedo  with  his  passionate  eloquence  so 
touching  the  feelings  of  his  motley  audience  in  Mexico,  under 
<^orte2,  that  Indians  as  well  as  Spaniards  sobbed  aloud. 
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find  it.  where  it  is  for  the  walking  if  not  for  the  seeking.  I 
find  the  wonl  of  (joiI  here  among  these  wonderful  scenes  and 
biographies  of  old  time,  of  earliest  time.  Oh»  let  us  ever  read 
the  Hible  so  ;  it  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God»  and  is  profit- 
able for  doctrine,  in  instruction  in  righteousness.  Search  the 
ScTi])turcs.  Thus,  by  an  act  of  worshij),  Abraham  took  pos- 
session of  the  land  he  was  after  to  receive  for  an  inheritance. 

lender  the  trees  of  Moreh  Abraham  reared  his  altar  and 
teni]>le.     To  this   place  came  Jacob,  and  constituted  it  a 
village  (flen.  xxxiii.  i8),  "  Now  Jacob's  well  was  there."    But, 
singular,  beyond  and  all  around,  the  neighbourhood  abounds 
with  wells.     The  existence  of  the  well  is  incontestable ;  but 
what  ever  was  it  cut  for?   It  is,  I  think,  easy  to  perceive.  The 
jealousy  with  whi<h  various  tribes  guard  their  wells  is  pro- 
vcrliial.     Among  the  most  dangerous  outrages  in  the  Holy 
Land,  is  the  Tilling  uj)  or  destroying  the  well.    Jacob,  with  that 
j»ni(li.ncc  of  whirh  he  was  so  consummate, — some  think  too 
dangerous,  -  a  master,  wished  to  check  all  advances  among 
the  dangerous  idolaters  of  Shechem  ;  so  he  would  have  his  own 
well,  as  a  means  oi  independence  and  of  prudence.     "Jacobs 
well,  was  there."    Hut  Jacob's  Church  under  the  oak  of  Moreh, 
was  not  like  that  of  Abraham's  by  Mamre;  you  feel  that  it 
was  not ;  y<3u  {m<\  that  it  was  a  motley  assemblage.     A  laxge 
family  is  not  as  a  small  one ;  and,  somehow,  few  of  Jacob's 
sons,  and  none  of  those  best  known,  commend  themselves  to 
us.     We  judge  of  Israel  by  what  we  have  received  from  it, 
else  **the  hole  of  the  pit  whence  it  wxs  digged"  was  full  of 
mire,  and  "the  rock  whence"  the  nation  **  was  hewn,"  very 
hard. 

Let  huntlreds  of  years  jiass  away.  What  has  passed?  Surdy 
the  very  names  and  memories  of  Jacob  and  Abraham  have 
f)erished  from  the  spot.  Jacob's  dust  lies  with  that  of  his 
grandfather  Abraham  and  his  grandmother  Sarah  in  Mac- 
pelah.  that  is  near  Mamre  or  Hebron.  And  now  his  children 
return  to  take  {Possession  indeed  of  Canaan.  Here,  in  the  old 
farm  beneath  those  trees,  was  born  Joseph  ;  amidst  these  fields 
while  yet  a  boy,  he  dreamed  and  meditated.   Jacob  removed 
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and  went  to  Bethel,  still  keeping  up  relations  with  the  old 
pasture-land  near  Shechem;  hither  Joseph  was  sent  by  his 
father  to  seek  his  brethren  (Gen.  xxxvil  12);  here  his  breth- 
ren conspired  to  slay  him  as  they  saw  him;  here  they  sold 
him  into  Egypt  We  know  the  rest  And  now,  when  the  long 
generations  had  passed  away,  to  this  spot  the  bones  of  the 
young  dreamer,  the  great  chancellor  of  .the  greatest  nation 
of  his  day, — the  greatest  statesman  of  his  time, — ^were  brought 
back  to  repose  where  still  you  see  his  tomb,  only  a  little  dis- 
tance from,  and  on  the  same  "  parcel  of  ground"  as,  "Jacob's 
well."  "  By  faith  Joseph,  when  dying,  made  mention  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  gave  commandment  concerning  his 
bones." 

And  in  that  day  the  old  oak  was  standing  still — ^Abraham's, 
Jacob's  oak.  To  this  spot  Joshua  gathers  the  people,  and  he 
has  set  up  the  Law  (Josh.  xxiv.  26).  Shechem  lies  in  a  long 
valley  or  pass  between  a  chain  of  hills — on  the  one  hand 
Gerizim,  on  the  other  Ebal.  Now  Ebal  is  a  large  prickly-pear 
garden  ;  and  Gerizim  rears  up  its  broad  forehead  of  orange  rocks, 
with  their  dark  fissures  and  fringes  of  brushwood.  Surely  never 
was  country  taken  possession  of  in  such  a  manner ;  as  Moses 
commanded,  so  did  they  (Deut  xxvii.  17).  And  the  whole  nation 
of  Israel,  with  all  the  women  and  little  ones,  were  there ;  and  the 
blessings  were  announced  from  Mount  Gerizim,  and  the  curses 
on  disobedience  thundered  back  from  Ebal.  No  vain  show. 
Travellers  have  tested  the  spot;  and  still  even  an  ordinary 
tone  of  voice  rolls  audibly  over  the  hills,  and  is  heard  in  every 
accent  two  miles  away.  Something  like  this  we  have  heard 
when  shepherds  have  spoken  to  shepherds  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Westmoreland  or  Cumberland,  or  in  the  passes  of  the 
higher  Alps.  Amidst  the  silence  of  the  evening,  how  often  have 
we  heard  among  the  hills  voices  of  persons  speaking  to  and 
answering  each  other.  Lamartine  says  of  the  villages  of  the 
Holy  Land,  **  There  are  some  in  which  the  voice  of  a  man, 
speaking  in  another  village,  can  be  distinctly  heard ;  and 
yet  an  hour  is  required  to  travel  from  one  to  the  other." 
Joshua   there  read   all  the   words  of  the  Law,  the  blessings 
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aiul  the  ciirM-s;  "there  was  not  a  word  of  all  that  Moses 
romm.indcil  whkh  Joshua  read  not  before  the  congregation 
of  Isr.irl  '  Were  you  ever  surprised  at  the  conduct  ot 
Jdtluni.  when  he  went  and  stood  on  the  top  of  Mount 
Cierl/iin.*  ami  lifted  u|)  his  voice,  and  cried  and  said  unto 
them.  "Hearken  unto  me,  ye  men  of  Shechem,  that  God 
may  hcarki-n  unto  yt)U  ;"  and  not  a  word  of  the  parable  but  was 
heard,  rre  he  ran  away,  ami  tleil  and  went  to  Beer  ?  Awoo- 
ilerfiil  >|)ot  \  Tiiere  was  Syehar,  or  Shechem, — now  NeapoliSk 
till-  iii(tru]»>IiN  of  the  Samaritans;  and  to  this  spot  among 
t!ie  hiiU.  anihUt  fields  dotheii  with  com,  the  olive-clothed 
heii^lits  of  (ieri/im,  the  vineyanls  and  the  orchards,  came  the 
wrary  rravcller.  and.  sitting  on  the  well  side,  announced  that  all 
vva<  (  h.i:i^r<l.  tliat  (iod  could  he  sought,  worshipj^ed,  and  found 
t!ir<»i:::ii  .-.tu  fDrtn  (trwitlumt  anv  form,  neither  in  this  mountain 
ui"  (leri/.m.  ivlure  stt»«>d  t'ne  Samaritan  temple,  nor  yet  at  Jeni- 
•^alem  :  and  yet  in  ami  at  l^oth  mi^ht  men  worship  the  Falher.t 


•  !»:.  I  '•  "n  in  '*  Tin-  I. .ml  aiiil  the  Unok."  savs  : — *'  Se^-cral  lofhr 
;'ri-v::  l  •  -  ■  '  <  n  r:/iin  I'li  i.i.Iy  <i\i';Ii.im^  the  cily.  any  tuie  of  which  wonld 
u:>\itr  i  .  j  ■.-.!■,  -..-.  Ni'i  \\' ;iM  \\  !»i-  liilVH  ul^,  ti)  Ik*  hc.iril,  as  every  one 
■xn.  .\i-  \ii,.-  1..-  ;:>!i'iir'l  t"  i!u*  j-ulilii.-  ciuT'^uf  viliajjcs  on  Lebanon.  In  the 
:.!:i-H,  .  r  i\.  •.■„'.  :i!ii  ;  :;■.'•  jn-p'.i-  h.ivc  riUiniL-il  home  fuan  ihcir  disiani 
-.1  I  ;-.  !  I  .1-.  I  •   :-  :!i--  ii;i';:'iM'.:i  "i-U-  .ili'\r  llie  place,  or  Id  ihe  roof  ^'f  some 

■  I -.III  111  I  ■  !..  ;-  ,  .  '.-:  rlnir  li'i>.n|i  hi^  vi»ice,  ami  criei»  a<i  Juthani  diil;  and 
)n'  ;;  .*  »  I  ■:"li  \\'  \  :  ■.  ■..iiij.i*i"ii  \u:h  '•luli  •li>iinLtne*'N  thai  all  can  hear  and 
■.iii.U:-M:=  !  It.  !•.■:<  <■■!.  tl'.e  ji-pli'  iii  ilK>.e  nit>uiit.iiiitiiiM  v'iivinirie>  arc  able, 
!ii-iii  1>>' .'  ;i.i.:iii.  ^-t  til  p)t(.)i  their  voices  as  i\i  lie  heard  distinctly  at 
.■I'M::. I-  .1  ri.-  ■«'  i!:^  :i  IImi".  lliiv  talk  with  ]HTMjns  acru.^-N  enormoiu 
\a!Ii-.  •.  \i'.  -;      1*  \i:v  iivle  li»vi«ier  than  llieir  u>ual  ti)ne  v\  convcr>ation." 

t  "Ji--.:-  !..i!  ii-i  iii'.iiuhil  to  enter  the  town,  it  is  clear.  He  vis 
waiting  :  Ml-  vlnlf  ll:>  -li-npleN  went  up  ilie  valley,  to  buy  food  in  ihe 
'u\Mi;  .i:.-!  i^itii  !hi y  w.i-.iiil  h.i\e  Uilli'wnl  the  road  through  the  plain  to 
NaiiiaM.i.      I  !  ■  :e  w.i-  im  inilvKi'ineiii  tn  any  Jew  lo  enter  any  Samaritan 

■  itv.  if  !:•-  (■>.'!  1  :i\<  :1  It.      l-ut  wh.en  the  tnvinMncn  came  out  to  Him,  and 
>:,'iv.^.:    .  .,    I  ;  ( :i-iii:i.>!v-l    ii'.luesl    in   luaiiit^   nf  the    McNsiah,  and   of  its 

.  .iMii;:  !  «  ■  ::ii-  ia^Mii!.  m  the  \\\\\\\\  i»f  a  Jew,  tti  \\iir>hip  elsewhere  than  in 
till'  1  urij  :.  .  J I  'II  >  tiiii-inl  I  lie  city,  and  al'-uie  there  two  days.  No  aicene 
ill  Jhi-r  .liiijiiil  iiiciiuiS  is  niiMC  clear  antl  interesting  than  this.  It  is 
:inpii«'M!Iv  n<il  in  ^-e  lIi"*  very  j;e-tures.  wlien  He  sjH«ke  of  **this  moon- 
lain*'-  ti:<-  <  fi  M/ini  wir.li  rn^e  above  Hini  ;  and  when  He  bade  Hif 
!iearer>  ii!t  up  tin  ii  i-m-  ami  luok  en  the  fields,  "already  white  unto  har* 
\e-t,"  the  till«<l  land  ot"  Jaculi's  plain  which  stretchetl  before  Him.  The 
"^iniplici'y  nf  the  Li>nir<>M-i>v,  in  the  Wfiman's  statement  of  it«  and  appeal 
to  the  aiuht^rity  of  fiirtfailiers  ;  and  the  Teacher's  a^.-^erliun  of  the  supenority 
uf  Jewi>.h  worship — 'Ye  x^oiship  ye  know  not  what;  we  know  what  ve 
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So  the  history  of  Moreh  commences,  and  so  it  closes,  with  a 
perfection  and  unity  which  might  amaze  us  if  we  did  not 
beheve  that  thus,  God's  "greatness — 

**  Flows  around  our  incompleteness, 
Round  our  restlessness  His  rest," — 

If  we  did  not  see  in  that  unity  which  pieces  together  the 
broken  portions  of  time,  something  yet  higher,  when  our  life 
shall  seem  as  the  heights  of  Moreh,  and  the  well,  and  the 
temple,  and  the  tomb  be  all  resolved  into  one  beneath  His 
eternal  providence  and  love  whose  spirit  of  truth  keeps  mercy 
for  thousands,  and  whose  ways  of  love  may  indeed  be  read  in 
time,  but  who  holds  His  infinite  and  most  blessed  reserves  for 
the  eternal  hills. 

Moreh,  then,  was  the  village  of  the  well— thus,  probably 
almost  every  village  ;  but  this  village  derives  especially  its  signi- 
ficance from  the  well  outside  the  town,  removed  at  some  little 
distance  from  it ;  the  history  of  the  neighbourhood  converges 
and  gathers  there.  That  well  is  set  apart  by  holy  circum- 
stances and  signs  ;  its  waters  become  symbolic.  Indeed  every- 
where in  the  Holy  Land,  the  well  became  such  a  sacred  spot, 
around  it  gathered  the  household,  the  people  of  the  primeval 
farm,  the  flocks  grazed,  even  as  of  this,  of  which  the  woman 
said  to  our  Lord,  **  Our  father  Jacob  gave  us  the  well,  and 
drank  thereof  himself,  and  his  children,  and  his  cattle."  The 
well  was  the  chief  property  of  the  place  and  the  great  pro- 
worship'  the  naturalness  of  this  is  so  exquisite  as  to  give  on  the  spot 
the  impression  of  modemness,  and  td  make  one  feel  more  like  an  actual 
spectator  of  the  incident  than  I  had  ever  yet  felt  in  any  of  the  sacred  locali- 
ties. No  part  of  the  narrative  is,  to  my  mind,  more  striking  than  the  offer 
<rf  hospitality,  the  invitation  to  Jesus  to  stay  in  the  city.  1  he  sorest  point 
of  the  controversy  being  this  temple  on  Gerizim, — the  Jews  abhorring  it, 
mnd  the  Samaritans  feeling  the  hardship  of  their  forefathers  having  been 
excluded  from  the  Jerusalem  Temple, — how  the  news  must  have  run  through 
Sychar,  that  a  teacher  had  come  from  Jerusalem  itself,  who  said  that  men 
might  worship  any  and  every  where !  Here  was  an  opening  for  i>eace- 
mucing,  and  for  something  higher  still ;  for  exalting  and  spiritualizing  the 
religious  conceptions  of  earnest  and  anxious  inquirers.  Here  were 
'friendly  dealings'  indeed  between  Jews  and  Samaritans;  and  in  the 
higher  party,  that  loving  care  which  made  Him  ever  vigilant  over  the  per- 
plexed and  wandering,  to  bring  them  home,  that  there  might  be  '  one  fold 
and  one  Shepherd.'  " — Miss  Martineau's  **  Eastern  Life,"  pp.  $17,  518. 
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{irictor ;  and  hcnre  the  chief  enmity  was  shown  in  the  attempt 
of  the  lues  ami  Philistines  to  fill  up  and  destroy  the  wells,  as 
we  rea>l.  **  All  the  wells  which  had  been  digged  in  the  days  of 
A  brail. I  in.  the  riiilisiines  had  stopped  them  and  filled  them 
with  eartli.  And  Isa;ic  digged  again  the  wells  of  water  which 
I  hey  had  di^Licd  in  the  days  of  Abraham  his  father,  for  the 
rhili^tines  had  >toppetl  them  after  the  death  of  Abraham.'* 

Anil  this  is  a  siiij^iilar  stuf)' ;  it  is  characteristic  of  the  times 
t<j  whit  h  it  refers  ;  but  it  is  descriptive  of  the  country  also  io 
the  i>rcNent  day.*  and  1  take  it  that  the  text  I  have  read  is  a 
summary  nf  the  stury  of  the  series  of  the  wells  which  Isnd 
opened.  I'ur  the  well  became  consecrated,  its  flowing  watos 
were  made  to  lisp  a  holy  hymn  of  praise  to  the  God  of  tibe 
cverla^iiiv.;  <ovinant.  They  were  the  shrines  of  holy  thought 
and  ad<irsiii«Mi ;  they  were  imleed  holy  wells.  They  were 
homo  >it'ii.iti.-d  amiiUt  the  rolling  valle}'5,  often  in  drear  and 
dL-sul.iic  s'»liiiides  ami  wastes;  around  them  the  patriarchal 
host>  astern! »K-d,  there  they  pitched  them  tents.  Home  and 
(lod  are  the  two  idL^^^)  which  seem  to  shine  and  lighten  through 
the  l.)OM)ins  of  ilicie  world's  first  fathers.     They  dug  a  well 


•  '*  A  y«'unj;  I'r.mk  w.is  niic  «l.iy  ch.iiiinjj  wiih  the  seraskicr  about  these 
tlrscrt  !']iiL-N  .uiil  iK-twccii  two  I'lilK  uf  lii»  chibouque  deUvcrcd  himself  of  i> 
upiiiiKii  lii.i!  .1  n  j;iiiiir.t  of  I-.n^^li-^h  iiiks  \\\A  a  company  of  LuncloD  police 
\\(>i:i  i  ::i  t\v>i  lie  ii:iii  purj^c  all  the  w.ulio  ruuiul  Jvrurialem  from  thii  black 
|H;siiktK«.'  Ill  i«.iiiN.  1  lie  j;i.i\c  y  >riciit.il  >«milcil,  and  for  a  moment  the  wiJ** 
awaki-  .iiiii  lilt;  tu:L.-.n  ilippcil  tuw.irtl.'*  each  (*t]icr  over  the  pipe  of  peace. 
In  thr  )>I.uk  cii.-U'i  uliicli  r>i^c  aiiil  cutlcd  licfore  the  Frank,  a  picture  gre« 
into  slK.pc:  -  iLciu.  a  wild  hilly  country  in  the  Abruz2i;  figures,  a  captaio 
m  ^rucii  lircsN  ;ii:l  iaik  tVathc-r>«  Icidin^  on  men,  agile  as  panthers,  armed 
to  thr  trith,  :<.n>.l  oi  a  cuuia^e  ami  iiuiurancc  e^jual  to  their  speed;  actioOi 
the  failing  cha^c  ut  a  ra}^<^L>l  bandit,  ill-fed,  ill-armeii,  who  had  his  home 
in  the  li>ie>t.  And  IiK)kMi);  into  this  familiar  picture,  the  Saxoo  ilso 
sniilid.  *  1  hi-  {'iiiliieni.'  >ai(l  the  '>e!a>>kier,  laying  down  his  pipe,  *U,  bov 
to  fi'litiw  the  lie- law  ten  in  hi?»  ll:j;ht.  They  ride  U|H>n  good  mares.  They 
know  the  well-.  A  nii>iiiited  iriio])  nuwl  caiiy  f(xxl,  mu>t  count  on  finding 
water.  The  ^\\\\  \>>  tieue,  and  there  i'^  neither  tree  for  shade  nor  town  for 
rest.  When  the  Deilaween  tind  them^ehes  jiresscd  by  an  enemy,  they  stop 
the  wells.'  Thi>  jiower  y^^i  siojipinj^  the  well  has  always  been  the  Syri>n' 
defence.  W  !ii;n  the  AsNyriaii'*  were  prejaring  to  invade  J udah,  how  did 
Hczekinh  meet  them?  He  fou^iit  against  the  Assyrians  as  the  Taamrt 
would  miw  tight  against  the  lurks,  by  concealing  the  wells." — Hepworth 
I>ixon's  "liuly  Land,"  chap,  xxiii. 
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and  they  reared  an  altar.     They  said,  "  Spring  up,  O  well,"  and 
they  called  on  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

But  the  Philistines  were  a  host  of  vagabond  Bedouins ;  they 
roamed  through  the  land,  they  had  no  idea  of  home,  of  the 
sanctity  of  family,  of  the  God  of  the  whole  earth.  A  mysterious 
people,  they  were  not  the  people  of  God ;  they  had  not  the 
ideas  of  home  and  God ;  to  them  the  tents  of  Abraham  and 
Isaac  were  an  invasion  and  an  offence.  Surely  the  most  grace- 
less act  of  men,  is  to  stop  up  the  well !  Why,  it  implies.  We 
will  neither  drink  there  ourselves,  nor  will  we  permit  the  tra- 
veller to  pitch  his  tent  and  to  drink.  Rather  than  that  the  old 
water  course  should  flow,  they  would  throw  into  the  waters  any 
putrifying  carcase,  they  would  make  it  to  be  a  cairn  of  stones, 
a  heap  of  desolation;  thus  the  Philistines  stopped* the  well. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  notice  how,  in  the  digging  of  these 
wells,  the  act  became  religious,  and  overflowed  with  religion. 
And  how  famous  they  became — consecrated  by  precious 
memories  and  holy  hopes.  One  of  the  most  illustrative  of  all 
these  places  or  wells,  was  Beersheba,— one  of  these  sacred 
villages, — by  a  well  not  so  historically  remarkable  as  Moreh ; 
still  it  was  remarkable  as  one  of  the  first  homes  of  the  Father 
of  the  Faithful.  It  was  where  Abraham  had  dwelt;  it  was 
from  thence  he  had  proceeded  on  his  journey  to  offer  up 
Isaac.  There  they  held  together  those  frequent  and,  I  doubt 
not,  mysterious  communions.  Near  to  this  spot,  in  after  years, 
Jacob  dwelt ;  here,  ages  after,  Elijah  lay  down  under  a  juniper- 
tree  ;  it  is  even  to-day  one  of  the  sweetest  spots  in  the  Holy 
Land.  The  lovely  herbage  spreads;  here  are  no  sheets  of 
sands,  but  larks  and  birds  of  song  soar  and  sing  over  the 
traveller's  head.  Such,  probably,  would  be  every  patriarchal 
restii?g-place,  spots  of  peace,  rest  for  the  weary  foot,  rest  for 
the  weary  heart  Behold,  then,  the  stem  and  dreary  moun- 
tains, or  the  long  rolling  valleys,  how  they  stretch  into  the 
distance.  Yonder  are  the  wastes  of  sand,  or  the  red  rock 
cliffs  ;  there  the  wild  Arab  wanders ;  but  here,  in  Moreh  or  in 
Beersheba,  are  the  tents  of  peace.  There  "  God  gave  them  of 
the  dew,"  sweet  pastoral  glades  spread  round,  instead  of  the 
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waste  howling  wilderness.  The  God  of  the  covenant  dncoded 
there,  and  blessed  their  morning  and  evening  sacrifice.  Con- 
tent and  peace  were  there ;  Isaac  was  able  to  go  "  out  into  the 
fields  at  eventide  to  meditate ;"  it  was  the  place  of  the  veil, 
the  thirsty  hart  stopped  there  to  drink,  and  the  tents  spread 
round  the  pleasant  pools.  On  such  a  scene  the  daik,  the 
vagrant,  and  predatoij'  Philistine  looked  with  evil  eye  It 
was  not  that  there  were  not  many  other  spots  where  he  mif^ 
dig  foi  wells ;  but  he  desired  to  stop  that,  and  to  scatter  thoK 
flocks.  The  name  of  the  covenant  God  was  hateful  to  him; 
the  altar  and  all  the  consecrations  of  the  place, — the  saoificeSi 
whose  clouds  of  incense  rolled  straight  up  like  columns  throiif^ 
the  pure  air — their  hymns,  for  doubtless  they  sang.  Where  wn 
ever  found  the  people,  especially  a  religious  people,  who  did 
not  sing  ?  So  every  well  became  a  scene  of  strife,  while  tl* 
inild  and  modest  Isaac  still  went  on  his  way,  and  dug  anothK 
well,  and  the  Philistine  rushed  on  joyful,  like  a  madman,  W 
stop  the  flowing  waters.     Such  an  affecting  picture  of  a  dried" 
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5  have  always  been  those  to  whom  they  have  been  a 
ng  and  a  contempt  And  we  are  always  in  fear  of  the 
latory  wandering  bands  who  would,  if  they  could,  stop  up 
old  wells,  the  ancient  water-courses.     And  in  many  cases 

have  succeeded ;  and  we  need  to  call  the  camp  together 
lig  again  the  wells  of  water  which  Abraham  our  father 
;ed,  and  which  the  Philistines  have  stopped  up. 
or,  if  we  listen  to  some  men,  we  shall  have  no  water  springs. 

we  need  to  be  on  our  guard,  on  our  watch  against  the 
rant  spirit  of  our  own  and  of  every  age.  The  Philistine, 
e  Canaanite,  is  still  in  the  land,"  and  the  wells  of  the  fathers 
in  danger.  How  easily  is  a  well  stopped  up  too,  that  is 
used,  and  where  no  tribe  encamps,  and  to  which  no  maiden 
les  at  evening  with  the  pitcher !  A  drift  of  sand  may  easily 
>lown  into  it  by  some  east  wind ;  a  dead  body  may  defile  it ; 
even  disuse  may  make  it  stagnant  and  bitter  to  the  taste. 
t  is  that  the  old  wells  are  often  in  every  age  stopped;  they 
►rae  choked,  and  their  waters  cease  to  flow.  What  were 
-  wells  ?  What  are  they  ?  Let  us  see. 
^ere  is  that  wonderful  well,  God,  God,  of  whom  a  great 
said  in  the  old  day,  "All  my  springs," — or,  as  one  translation 
s  it,  "  All  my  fresh  springs  are  in  thee."  What,  and  is  it 
ible  to  stop  up  that  well  ?    Why,  it  is  possible  to  shut  out 

from  our  thoughts ;  and  many  are  the  ingenious  methods 
>ted  by  Philistine  hosts  in  our  day  to  aid  us  to  do  so. 

the  inquiry  is  often  made,  as  in  the  days  of  Job, — and 
^o  is  God  that  I  should  pray  to  Him  ?"  There  are  those 
** never  say,  Where  is  God  my  maker?"  There  is  no 
^ht  like  the  thought  of  God — God  who  is  love,  God  who 
^e,  God  who  is  light.  The  ancient  God,  eternal  youth, 
^ess;  eternal,  ever-present  consciousness;  He  is  always 
=  3.  well  ever  near.     But  it  is  possible  with  our  notions  and 

fancies  to  stop  up  the  infinite  well  from  watering  our 
*ts  and  flowing  by  our  door.  Hard  thoughts  of  God  are 
^^ed,  like  the  man  with  the  one  talent — **  I  knew  thee  to 

a  hard  man,"  and  so  he  would  not  serve ;  and  he  lost  the 
'€  and  the  consolation  of  the  well ;  he  stopped  it 
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A  111  I  iIktl'  i>  the  well  Prayer.     Oh,  before  how  many  of  oar 
(lour>  ili.ii  Will  of  liviiii;  water  is  almost  as  a  stagnant  pod! 
\\\'  St)  scMiim  let  down  our  pitcher  into  the  well,  we  almost 
fori^ct  how  to  i»riiy.     Vet  what  refreshment  there  is  when  we 
<an  ]iMy  imlccd.     And  then  we  impair  our  own  comfort  in 
{•r.iycr  by  wondering  about  prayer  and  philosophizing  upon  it, 
as  wc  inij^hi,  when  thirsty,  by  iiniuiring  how  the  water  came  to 
be  iii.idc.  or  huw  it  came  to  flow ;  and  of  course  the  Philistines 
will  .lid  iiN  he.irtily  to  stoj)  the  well.     What  an  absurd  practice, 
even  if  (lod  i^,  to  speak  to  Ilim  !  as  if  He  needed  that  we 
should  "^peak  lo  Him.     And  so  we  stop  the  well. 

Anil  t lien  Tht- StiN\U/i ;  there  was  an  ancient  well !  Man's 
day  of  rest  and  wt»r>hip,  the  lime  of  the  holy  and  consecrated 
h«)  :rs.  .md  lumns,  and  ser\*ic'es.  I  low  much  more  reasonable 
l«i  niriMi  int«»  the  Ciuinin.  to  lake  a  railway  journey,  and  to 
«i»mitiKe  tlie  lit^t  ancl  iliisty  week  into  the  Sabbath  hours,  until 
i!'.'-  w.Il  i-.  rhuked  np.  all  di^iint  lions  in  time  lost,  and  nun 
i^  « li.iitii<l  tlirniii^h  liie  whi'jle  nf  the  seven  davs  to  the  unvan*- 
ii'iU  life  "t*  toil.  And  llins  all  faith  ^»»es  — faith  whose  pure  limpid 
w.ilcT^  ll«»\v  freshly,  an<l  create  a  j^reen  herbage  even  round 
llu'  jTi-i  iiuts  (if  the  ni«><;t  ilisiressin^'  cares.  Truly  we  are  able 
ti'  see  hiiw  tiie  Wells  whi«  h  Abraham  diij^ed  are  slopped  by 
the  Pi^ilistines.  They  w<»n  back  alb  the  wells;  and.  as  in  so 
in.iuy  p»»rii«»ns  uf  Scripture,  ihere  is  a  singular  history  of  pro- 
^re-'S  in  llieir  gradual  resit >rat ion  oi  the  old  wells — i.  Kzek, 
contention  :  2.  Siinah,  haired  :  3.  Rehoboth,  room  ;  4.  Beer 
slieba.  (dvenant. 

The  Wells  were  more  easily  lost  than  regained.  Let  us 
]»ri/e  our  oKl  wells  :  let  iis  drink  of  ihem  ;  let  us  find  our 
refreshment  in  the  j^reat  tlu>u.:ht  (»f  Cind.  in  His  lile.  His  being; 
in  the  power  of  prayer,  in  ihe  waters  kA  faith,  in  the  Sabbath 
ordinances  and  means  of  ^race.  In  our  day.  as  in  every  day, 
what  efforts  are  made  by  philosopher,  novelist,  and  satirist,  to 
sioj>  the  wells  I  Do  not  therefore  fi-lit  them,  but  drink  of  the 
waters  of  the  well;  so  shall  they  be  ever  j»urc  and  fre^^h,  and 
flowing;  lo  your  lasie.  They  will  invigorate  you  ;  they  will 
bless  you.  Keep  an  active  piety  ever  in  your  heart,  so  shall  no 
rhilistir.e  be  able  to  defraud  you  of  your  spring. 
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^  What  makes  thee  so  musical  ?"  said  one  to  a  little  spring. 
'  Action,"  said  the  little  spring.  ''  I  lay  still  in  my  mountain 
cradle  for  a  long  while ;  the  shadow  of  the  great  eagle  swept 
across  me ;  I  knew  nothing  but  the  shadows  of  clouds  and 
rocks,  but  they  were  silent,  and  I  was  unhappy.  But  up  there, 
where  no  flowers  grow,  a  grey  old  mossy  lichen  sometimes  bent 
over  me ;  but  I  longed  to  sing,  to  wake  the  hills.  Then  the 
rains  fell  into  my  basin,  and  I  overflowed,  and  the  rocks  sent 
my  rills  down  on  every  side,  and  the  snows  melted  into  my 
cup,  and  I  was  free ;  and  I  danced  and  I  sung  along  the  val- 
leys, I  tumbled  over  the  stones,  and  made  music  like  bells  over 
the  cresses,  and  gave  melody  like  fairy  flutes  in  endless  har- 
monies ;  and  action  makes  me  musical,"  said  the  little  stream. 
So  may  it  be  with  us !  then  the  Philistyies  shall  not  stop  our 
wells.  We  will  not  seek  to  argue  or  to  fight,  but  take  fresh 
draughts  from  our  own  wells.  In  this  not  **  seeking  for  some 
great  thing  to  do,  or  curious  thing  to  know ;"  and  if  our  wells 
have  been  stopped,  now  let  us  begin  to  dig  them  again. 
There  is  no  refreshment  like  that  we  derive  from  them ;  they 
are  eternal,  like  God  in  their  origin — eternal,  like  our  souls  in 
their  end. 


Outlines;  of  Sermons;  bp  t1dt  i.at(  2\fb.  Calel) 

iHornsf^ 

I  sent  you  to  reap  that  whereon  ye  bestowed  no  labour  :  other  men 
laboured,  and  ye  are  entered  into  their  labours. — ^JoHN  iv.  38. 

^HE  ultimate  design  of  the  culture  of  man,  is  to  fit  him  for 
immortality.  This  culture  is  conducted  on  fixed  principles. 
Some  of  these  principles  are  in  the  text. 

The  maturing  of  man  for  eternity  is  the  ultimate  design  of 
moral  cultivation.  "  Gathering  fruit  unto  life  eternal."  Several 
truths  grow  out  of  this.  The  Bible  is  an  essential  means  of 
this  cultivation.  The  Bible  only  fully  states  the  fact  that  man 
is  to  live  for  ever.  Man  is  the  only  being  of  whom  God  has 
predicated  immortality.  God  has  not  condescended  to  tell  us 
whether  He  intends  any  other  beings  to  be  immortal.     But  it 
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b  the  intention  of  God  that  matter  and  mind  should  be 
eternal  We  know  nothing  about  the  eternity  of  matter  in 
general.  God  has  not  told  us  that  the  sun  and  moon  are  to 
endure  for  ever;  and  thoi^h  I  can  see  no  impropriety  in 
speculating  about  these  things,  still  God  has  not  spoken  on  the 
subject  But  this  we  know,  that  matter  in  one  particular  foim 
is  to  live  for  ever — I  mean,  in  the  form  of  a  human  body. 
Two  things  are  necessary  for  immortality  of  mind, — recon- 
ciliatidn  with  God,  and  purity  of  character;  and  both  are 
provided  for  in  the  Gospel 

If  the  ultimate  design  of  education  be  to  prepare  man  for 
immortality,  then  moral  culture  ought  to  reach  to  every  i)art  of 
his  nature.  Man  is  the  only  being  who  is  to  occupy  two 
worlds,  and  there  are  velatvonships  arising  from  his  connection 
with  both ;  there  are  duties  which  partake  of  the  nature  of 
the  two  states — affections  which,  as  a  mere  human  being,  it 
is  right  he  should  indulge,  and  those  which  belong  to  him  as 
a  creature  destined  for  another  mode  of  existence  ;  there  are 
pleasures  which  belong  to  him  merely  as  a  tenant  of  earth ; 
and  there  are  those  which  arise  from  his  relation  to  eternity. 

Then  there  is  another  truth  deducible  from  the  general 
principle.  If  the  training  of  man  for  immortality  be  the 
ultimate  design  of  moral  cultivation,  this  cultivation  is  the 
highest  work  on  earth.  Several  things  will  show  this — first, 
God  has  set  His  mind  on  the  cuhivation  of  man ;  second, 
nothing  else  can  show  the  true  nature  of  God ;  and,  third, 
this  work  excites  more  interest  in  another  w6rld  than  any 
other.  The  Bible  is  full  of  this  sentiment.  Angels  liav^ 
appeared  oflen  in  our  world,  but  only  in  connection  with  the 
moral  education  of  man.  Governments,  politics,  the  rise  and 
tall  of  empires,  they  leave  to  themselves.  Then  the  remem- 
brance and  results  of  it  will  be  for  ever.  The  business  that 
has  occupied  you  this  week  will  soon  be  as  nothing ;  the  noise 
and  bustle  of  statesmen  and  of  politics  will  shortly  be  as 
though  they  had  not  been  ;  but  the  Bible,  and  truth,  and  the 
human  mind,  and  heaven  and  hell,  and  education  for  immor- 
tality, will  last  for  ever. 
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Human  labour  is  the  appointed  means  for  carrying  on  this 
culture ;  and  this  thought  is  drawn  from  the  text,  "  I  send  you 
to  reap  that  whereon  j'^  bestowed  no  labour :  ofh^r  men  laboured, 
and  ye  are  entered  into  their  labours."    Was  labour  then  be- 
stowed ?    Did  not  the  result  spring  up  spontaneously,  without 
labour  ?    No :  other  mm  laboured.     We  know  that  God  has  ap- 
pointed human  labour  to  be  the  means  of  happiness  in  our 
world ;  every  physical  and  every  moral  good  comes  from  labour 
in  this  world,  in  one  form  or  another.     Man  was  created  under 
this  economy ;  it  was  the  law  of  Adam's  nature ;  and  had  he 
remained   as    he    was,    he    would    have    been   required   to 
carry  on  the  work  of  cultivating  the  earth  according  to  cir- 
cumstances.    But  man  fell.     And  was  the  law  altered  ?     No 
alteration  at  all  took  place  in  the  laiv ;  but  a  new  clause,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression,  was  inserted.     God  said,  **  You  must 
still  labour,  but  now  by  the  sweat  of  your  brow  you  «hall  eat 
bread."      We   see   this    great   tnith   everywhere.     The   very 
structure  and  functions  of  his  mind  prove  that  man  was  made 
for  labour.     A  mind  that  cannot  think,  I  am  certain,  cannot 
enjoy  itself  in  anything.     A  body  that  is  weak  and  fragile,  and 
unfit  for  action,  clogs  the  mind  and  produces  misery.     And 
moreover,  not  only  does  the  structure  of  his  mind  prove  this, 
but  his  very  constitution  requires  it ;  labour  is  the  price  of 
happiness  and  universal  well-being :    we   know  that  without 
labour   the  vast   masses  of  wealth  that  have  been  acquired 
would   diminish   and   come   to   nothing.      In   short,    without 
labour,  the  whgle  structure  of  society  would  crumble  away  in 
perhaps  a  few  years.     This  is  a  working  world  ;  we  live  under 
a  working  economy ;  and  it  is  true  that  he  who  will  not  work 
cannot  eat     The  man  who  does  not  know  his  own  i)ower,  and 
who  does  not  put  forth  the  energy  and  talent  which  God 
designed  him  to  use,  robs  himself  of  all   the  happiness  and 
good  which  God  is  ready  to  bestow,  and  all  the  honour  and 
influence  he  has  a  right  to  in  society ;  added  to  which,  it  is 
the  highest  distinction  to  which  a  man  can  be  called.     Labour 
is  natural  to  man,  this  is  universally  true.     Some  men  are 
always  calling  upon  us  to  return  to  nature ;   but  what  was 
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nature  once,  ought  not  to  be  nature  now.  God  intended  man 
to  improve  his  nature.  It  is  not  intended  that  nature  should 
be  stationary;  only  one  being  can  be  so,  and  that  is  God;  and 
therefore  the  man  who  does  not  make  progress,  does  not  act 
naturally. 

Now,  as  natural  things  are  improved  by  culture,  so  too  are  spi- 
ritual. Analogy  is  of  God ;  and  I  believe  that  analogy  is  one  of 
the  most  natural  and  efficient  modes  of  teaching  in  the  world. 

An  important  truth,  ever  to  be  borne  in  mind,  is,  that  man 
cannot  be  saved,  heaven  cannot  be  peopled,  God  cannot 
be  loved,  the  plans  of  Christ  cannot  be  fulfilled,  tmless  the 
Church  will  labour. 

What  is  the  great  work  of  the  Church  ?  To  educate  man 
for  eternity. 

This  work  is  given  to  the  Church.  God  formed  it  for  that 
very  purpose. 

\Vhat  was  the  Church  ?  A  few  men  assembled  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose.  Now,  why  did  God  constitute  this  little 
assembly  ?  Was  it  that  they  might  be  saved,  and  be  happy, 
and  rejoice  in  His  loVe  ?  Certainly  not.  God  constituted  that 
little  body  of  men  as  a  Church  that  it  might  diffuse  and  dis- 
seminate His  truth  all  over  the  earth.  Do  we  believe  this  ? 
Do  we  believe  that  is  the  great  design  of  a  Christian  Church  ? 
Do  we  believe  that  a  person,  in  joining  a  Church,  promises 
to  work  for  the  purifying  and  saving  of  other  minds  ?  And 
ought  this  to  discourage  any  one  from  joining  the  Church  ?  It 
should  not.  Is  there  anything  formidable  in  each  one  having 
a  portion  of  mind  to  work  upon  until  it  is  cultivated  and 
purified  ?  Let  each  take  at  least  one  mind  under  his  or  her 
care,  and  say, — Now,  on  this  niind  I  will  labour  until  I  see 
growth.  Why  do  we  not  take  more  pleasure  in  cultivating 
minds?  If  we  believe  in  the  Bible,  if  we  believe  in  the 
human  mind,  if  we  believe  in  heaven,  let  us  work.  God  did 
not  enlighten  and  transform  your  mind  for  its  own  sake, 
valuable  as  it  is.  Unless  we  are  labouring  for  minds,  we  do 
not  belong  to  the  Church  at  all.  And  if  we  belong  to  the 
visible  Church,  and  are  not  engaged  in  this  high  employment, 
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we  are  no  part  of  the  family  of  Jesus  Christ  God  formed 
the  Church  for  the  very  purpose  §f  educating  the  world  for 
eternity.  No  one  else  can  do  it  It  has  the  moral  adaptation ; 
it  has  the  word  of  God ;  and  it  has  the  disposition,  or  at  least 
.  it  professes  to  have.  A  Pagan  goes  forth  to  teach ;  but  what 
can  he  teach  ?  One  who  is  and  who  professes  to  be  merely 
a  philosopher  proceeds  to  teach.  But  what  can  he  teach? 
He  first  tramples  on  the  book  of  God,  and  then  shuts  himself 
up  in  his  study,  and  will  not  go  forth  to  act  on  the  heart  of 
man.  The  Church,  then,  has  the  power,  and  the  means,  and 
the  disposition  to  teach,  and  she  only,  as  facts  show.  The 
world  has  been  cultivated  and  taught,  but  by  whom  ?  Who 
cultivated  human  nature  under  the  Patriarchal  times  ?  Who 
under  the  Mosaic  dispensation?  Who  gave  the  laws  which 
are  the  basis  of  England's  laws  this  day,  so  far  as  England's 
laws  are  good?  In  the  Prophetical  times,  who  taught  man 
respecting  his  duty  to  God  and  respecting  his  duty  to  man  ? 
Who  was  it  ?  I  know  you  will  say  at  once,  The  progress  of 
man  has  always  been  carried  on,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the 
Church.     Then  who  or  what  is  the  Church  ? 

I  need  not  say,  I  do  not  refer  to  any  sect  or  denomina- 
tion whatsoever.  The  Church  is  a  congregation  of  men 
who  have  received  the  thoughts  of  Jesus  Christ,  are  attached 
to  His  person,  and  are  determined  to  make  known  His  name 
all  over  the  earth.  That  is  the  Church.  Oh  that  men  had  a 
passion  for  Jesus  Christ !  Oh  that  men  had  a  little  zeal  for 
Christ !  It  is  impossible  for  men  to  feel  zeal  for  what  they  do 
not  believe ;  but  I  expect  the  day  will  come,  though  we  shall 
not  live  to  see  it,  when  the  human  mind  will  rise  to  love  truth 
without  its  adjuncts  and  shackles.  It  is  indeed  delightful  to 
think  how  the  human  mind  is  moving  on — not  indeed  in 
straight  lines,  but  in  extending  circles.  Some  sections  of 
mind  seem  going  back;  but  still  it  is  moving.  Christ  is  at  the 
head  of  the  motion,  and  will  carry  it  on.  There  is  something 
in  Christianity  to  inflame  the  mind,  to  warm  and  carry  us  away; 
and  if  we  do  not  feel  that,  we  have  taken  up,  not  Christianity, 
but  some  substitute  for  it 
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We  said  that  the  design  of  Christianity  is  to  educate  man 
for  immortality,  and  that  it  is  eminently  fitted  for  the  work. 
How  is  it  fit  ?  I  will  nor  go  fully  into  the  question  of  the 
universal  adaptation  of  the  Gospel  to  man,  but  notice  only  two 
things  that  prove  it  The  Gospel  is  a  system  of  truth,  and  a 
system  of  motives. 

The  Gospel  is  true — we  assume  that ;  we  cannot  stop  to 
prove  it  now.  Let  that  truth  be  brought  to  bear  on  man's 
intellect,  and,  as  far  as  the  mind  is  concerned,  the  Gospel  must 
be  believed.  But  is  it  true  that,  if  the  Gospel  were  fairly 
brought  before  man's  intellect,  he  would  receive  it?  Most 
certainly,  were  it  not  that  he  allows  other  things  to  pre-occupy 
the  place  of  truth.  Were  not  this  the  case,  the  moment  a 
man  assented  to  Christianity  he  would  be  a  Christian.  But 
the  Gospel  is  a  system  of  motives,  and  brings  motives  to  bear 
on  man's  will;  and  man  is  governed  by  motives.  He  is  not 
always  aware  of  the  motives  that  govern  him ;  but  let  right  and 
efficient  motives  be  brought  to  bear,  and  his  will  yields.  Truth 
for  the  intellect,  and  motive  for  the  will ;  and  the  Gospel  is 
just  that.  There  is  a  God ;  that  is  a  motive  !  God  is  good 
to  all ;  that  is  a  motive  !  God  is  just ;  that  is  a  motive ! 
God  is  love ;  a  nobler  motive  still !  God  sent  His  Son  into 
the  world ;  the  highest  and  purest  motive  of  all !  Oh  that 
ministers  understood  this,  and  how  to  bring  truth  and  motive 
to  bear  on  man  !  We  have  not  understood  our  office.  We 
have  had  much  to  do  besides  converting  men.  We  have  not 
been  solely  employed  when  in  the  pulpit  in  bringing  truth  and 
motive  and  immortality  to  bear  on  the  human  mind.  The 
world  has  been  misled  by  the  past,  and  refuses  to  trust  us  for 
the  present  We  preach,  and  men  say,  "  Oh  yes,  preaching 
and  preachers  and  sermons — priestcraft ;  we  understand  it, 
the  profession  of  the  pulpit"  This  is  the  thought  that  has 
occupied  and  does  occupy  the  great  mass  of  minds.  It  seems 
impossible  to  convince  men  that  we  are  influenced  by  no 
motive  but  the  promotion  of  theix  good.  Is  this  the  case,  or 
is  it  not?  Ask  men  of  sense,  of  science,  of  liberality  of 
view ;  and  thtfy  \yill  tell  you  this  is  the  general  impression. 
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Now,  what  is  the  cause  ?  Is  it  not  this — that  we  have  not 
acted  with  the  simple  view  of  educating  men  for  eternity  ? 
What  is  the  first  thing  with  the  husbandman  in  cultivating  the 
ground  ?  The  first  thing  is  faith ;  he  believes  in  the  soil  to 
produce  wheat  or  any  other  grain ;  he  has  faith  in  the  sun  to 
warm  and  cherish  and  nourish  the  soil ;  he  has  faith  in  the 
showers  to  water  the  earth.  And  what  is  the  foundation  ot 
the  farmer's  faith?  Experience.  He  believes  in  general 
principles,  and  acts  on  them.  How  does  he  act  before  he 
goes  to  clear  off  the  stones,  to  plough  and  harrow  and  sow  ? 
Did  he  thus  think  with  himself — "  What  connection  can  there 
be  between  my  labour  and  a  crop  ?  Will  God  give  a  blessing 
on  my  exertions  ?  How  does  the  snow  and  rain  operate  on 
the  soil  ?  Upon  what  principles  does  the  seed  vegetate  and 
spring  up?  What  is  the  adaptation  of  the  soil  to  the  seed?'* 
Would  you  not  go  to  him  almost  indignant  at  his  folly,  and 
say,  "  What  are  you  doing,  not  to  cultivate  your  fields — do  arise 
and  work — do  take  compassion  on  your  family  and  yourself?" 
Did  he  reply,  "  I  will  arise  and  labour  if  you  will  first  recon- 
cile God's  agency  and  mine ;  if  you  will  explain  to  me  how 
my  work  and  God's  work  act  on  each  other ;  if  you  will  show 
the  precise  point  at  which  human  labour  ends  and  divine  in- 
fluence begins."  Would  you  not  say,  "  Talk  no  more  folly, 
rise  from  your  foolish  speculations,  cultivate  your  field,  wait 
for  the  influence  of  the  heavens,  and  soon  you  will  have  a 
crop." 

And  now,  have  we  faith  relative  to  the  agency  of  God  and 
the  agency  of  man  before  we  begin  our  work  ?  Do  we  belia'e 
that  the  human  mind  can  be  purified  ?  There  is  no  difficulty 
about  the  subject ;  if  it  is  possible  for  a  holy  being  to  become 
wicked,  it  is  possible  for  a  wicked  man  to  become  good. 
Then,  next,  have  we  faith  in  the  vitality  of  the  seed  ?  The 
husbandman  throws  his  seed  into  the  earth,  and  says,  "  I  know 
not  the  connection  between  this  seed  and  the  harvest,  but  I 
know  that  this  is  God's  appointed  means  for  producing  a 
harvest.  The  seed,  I  know,  will  produce  some  thirty,  some 
sixty  fold,"  and  down  it  goes. 
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1  have  faith  in  the  seed,  I  mean  in  the  tnith  which  h.is  fa 


(his  Aif  Si 


;  I  belie 


:  that  the  truth  this  day  c 


y  sow-n ; 
allowed  to  enter  I 
niightv  effects.     Then  the  husbandman  has  faith  in  the  p 
of  God ;  be  believes  in  the  sun,  or  rather  the  powe»  of  ( 
that  sun.     Paul  plants,  Apollos  waters,  and  God  gives  in 
He  always  gives  increase.     My  brethren,  before  we  * 
anything  in  the  cultivation  of  men,  we  must  believe  in  geiti 
principles;  and  moreover  there  must  be  adapiedness  in 
a{>pli<-aiion  of  labour — there  must  be  adaptedness  in  the  ] 
of  labour,  in  the  amount  of  labour,  and  in  the  onler  of  labc 

The  husbandman  takes  care  that  there  should  be  i 
ness  in  ihe  kind  of  labour )  and  he  puts  forth  just  the  kicM 
labour  that   is  necessary.     He   ploughs,   and  harrows,  i 
sows,  and  watches.     He  does  not  set  himself  to  work  to  i 
the  shape  of  the  held,  and  mend  the  hedges  at  that  t 
simply  attends  to  what  has  a  bearing  on  the  crop, 
we  would  cultivate  men  for  eternity,  we  must  work  in  C 
way.    We  must  bring  truth — God's  own  truth— into  conncc 
with  mind.      Hut  the  Gospel  does  not  strike,  truth  d 
ttrikt,  and  never  can,  while  you  put  other  things  i 
Blind.     Truth  is  the  natural  and  legitimate  food  for  tlie  miij 
bring  it  exclusivtly  before  the  mind,  and  it  wiU  silently  i 
securely  work.     There  must  be  adaptation  in  the  nature  of  I 
work ;  and  the  (Special  work  of  a  Tcformer  is  to  unda 
must  clear  the  ground — get  rid  first  of  hindrances  and  it 
mcnts  to  the  entrance  of  truth,  which  hsvc  been  so  I 
gathering  round  the  human  mind.     If  we  throw  in  the  s 
without  a  preparatory  process,  it  will  die. 
ground  of  what  has  been  put  In  it— of  much  that  has  I 
supposed  to  be  religion,  but  has  not  been.     Then  there  n 
be  a  right  amount  of  labour.     Any  amount  of  labour  will  | 
da    There  is  a  certain  kind  and  fxtcni  of  labour  which  C 
will  accept ;  short  of  tliat,  all  is  useless.     Suppose  a  husbsi 
man  were  to  say,  "  That  field  will  be  reaped  next  year, 
very  well  that  it  will  bear  a  crop,  and  I  will  go  and  plough  i 
And  suppose  he  docs  notlitng  more,  would  he  have  a  har 
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But  if  the  husbandman  were  to  go  a  step  further,  and  plough 
his  field  and  sow  it,  and  then  leave  it,  would  he  have  a  crop  ? 
Or  if  he  were  to  thoroughly  cultivate  his  field — plough,  and 
sow,  and  watch  that  the  birds  did  not  eat  up  his  sprouting 
grain,  until  within  six  weeks  of  harvest,  and  then  allow  the 
cattle  to  go  in  and  devour  and  trample  down  his  crop, 
would  he  have  a  harvest?  Oh,  brethren,  it  is  so  in  religion. 
We  work  a  little,  but  we  do  not  come  up  to  God's  own  point ; 
and  because  of  that,  there  is  no  crop,  and  we  are  discouraged ; 
the  work  ^Is,  and  we  lose  what  labour  we  have  given.  And 
how  much  labour  must  we  give  ?  I  will  tell  you,  my  brethren 
— AU  we  have. 

Who  is  the  man  who  is  disposed  to  give  up  all  he  has  and 
all  he  is,  in  the  cultivation  of  minds  ?  I  wOuld  say  to  him,  that 
as  sure  as  he  lives  he  shall  have  a  harvest — not  perhaps  now, 
he  may  die  first,  and  then  another  will  enter  into  his  labours, 
and  reap  that  which  he  has  only  been  able  to  sow ;  but  in  the 
heaven  of  heavens,  he  that  soweth  and  he  that  reapeth  shall 
rejoice  together.  All  for  Christ !  Oh  let  us  live  for  Christ ! 
It  grieves  us,  dear  brethren,  that  we  have  slept  so  long ;  but  it 
is  not  too  late  to  wake  up,  and  give  the  whole  of  ourselves  to 
this  great  work.  Then  God  will  pardon  the  past,  and  accept 
and  bless  us  even  now.  One  idea  more.  There  must  be 
adaptation  of  order.  The  labour  of  Abraham,  of  Moses,  of 
Isaiah,  of  Jeremiah,  would  not  suit  us  now.  The  preaching  of 
Christ  and  the  apostles  could  not  have  been  suitable  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Sinai.  And  we  occupy  a  particular  relation  to 
the  world  generally.  Our  labour  must  be  adapted  to  it.  The 
education  adapted  to  one  Christian  is  not  fit  for  another. 
The  mode  of  teaching  suited  to  a  nominal  professor  is  not  fit 
for  a  doubter.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  husbandman  were  to  go 
into  the  field,  and  first  sow,  and  then  begin  to  plough.  He 
does  two  things  that  are  right  ^  he  sows,  and  he  ploughs,  but 
they  are  wrong  in  order.  Now,  for  instance,  a  man  is  a  sceptic, 
it  may  arise  from  his  heart  perhaps,  but  he  is  a  conscientious 
doubter  at  the  time ;  and  you  go  to  him  and  talk  of  God's 
decrees,  of  regeneration,  of  sanctification,  of  election,  of  free 
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grace,  of  final  perseverance,  and  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit ;  and 
the  man  is  disgusted,  and  says,  What  incomprehensible  mystery 
is  this  ?  His  heart  is  hardened,  and  the  teacher  is  responsible. 
Another  man's  conscience  is  burdened  with  sin ;  he  trembles 
under  the  fear  of  God's  displeasure,  and  you  go  to  him  and 
talk  about  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  read  Paley  to 
him.  He  believes  all  this,  and  has  done  so  for  years,  but  his 
conscience  is  burdened  under  a  sense  of  sin.  Changing  your 
mode  of  address,  you  talk  to  him  of  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
of  God's  willingness  to  pardon,  of  the  love  of  the  Father's 
heart,  of  the  power  of  the  Spirit  to  sanctify  and  illumine,  and  he 
blesses  your  name.  He  had  heard  all  this  before,  but  no  one 
has  before  spoken  to  him  with  the  adaptedness  of  order.  We 
go  to  one  man  and  talk  to  him  of  heaven ;  but  the  man  is 
living  in  sin,  and  he  cannot  understand  you.  Talk  not  to  that 
man  of  the  joys  of  heaven,  tell  him  he  must  give  up  his  sins. 
Another  man's  heart  is  in  the  world,  he  will  do  nothing  unless 
he  is  paid  for  it.  Talk  not  to  that  man  of  spirituality  of  mind, 
tell  him  to  give  up  his  selfishness.  And  this  is  what  I  mean  by 
adaptation.  And  now,  my  dear  friends,  remember  one  thing — 
The  good  of  this  discourse  depends  not  so  much  in  retaining 
every  thought ;  its  design  is  to  make  us  rise  up  at  once,  with 
one  great  purpose,  and  give  ourselves  to  labour. 


Certsf  Jllusftrateli  lip  aiwcliote,  Jncftrent,  anli 

The  Universality  of  GoiTs  Care, 

"  Are  not  five  sparrows  sold  for  two  farthings,  and  not  one  of  them  is 
forgotten  before  God  ?  But  even  the  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all 
numbered." — Luke  xii.  6,  7. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  God  as  the  author  of  all 
the  great  movements  of  the  universe,  but  as  having  nothing 
to  do  directly  with  the  minor  movements.  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  becomes  equally  flippant  and  irreverent  when  he 
speaks  of  a   "pistareen   Providence."    We  kindly  take  the 
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Creator  and  upholder  of  all  things  under  our  patronage,  and 
say,  "  It  is  very  well  for  Him  to  swing  a  star  into  space,  and 
set  bounds  to  the  sea,  and  order  the  goings  of  great  systems, 
and  even  to  minister  to  the  lives  of  great  men ;  but  when 
it  comes  to  meddling  with  the  little  affairs  of  the  daily  life 
of  a  thousand  millions  of  men,  women,  and  children — pshaw  ! 
He  is  above  all  that" 

Not  so  fast,  Mr.  Emerson  !  The  real  reason  why  you  and 
all  those  who  are  like  you  do  not  believe  in  God's  intimate 
a^izance  and  administration  of  human  affairs,  is,  that  you 
cannot  comprehend  them.  You  have  not  faith  enough  in 
God  to  believe  that  He  is  able  to  maintain  this  knowledge 
of  human  affairs,  this  interest  in  them,  and  the  power  and  the 
disposition  to  mould  them  to  divine  issues.  You  are  willing 
to  admit  that  God  can  do  a  few  great  things  ;  but  you  are 
not  willing  to  admit  that  He  can  do  a  great  many  little  things. 
It  is  well  enough,  according  to  your  notion,  for  God  to  make 
a  mastodon  or  a  megatherium,  but  quite  undignified  for  Him 
to  undertake  a  mosquito  or  a  horse-fly.  It  would  not  com- 
promise His  reputation  with  you,  were  you  to  see  Him 
lighting  a  sun,  or  watching  with  something  of  interest  the  rise 
and  fall  of  a. great  nation  ;  but  actually  to  listen  to  the  prayer 
of  a  little  child,  and  to  answer  that  prayer  with  distinctness 
of  purpose  and  definite  exercise  of  power,  would  not,  in 
your  opinion,  be  dignified  and  respectable  business  for  a  Being 
whom  you  are  proud  to  have  the  honour  of  worshipping ! 

I  do  not  know  how  these  people,  who  do  not  believe  in 
the  intimate  special  providence  of  God,  can  believe  in  God 
at  all.  I  can  conceive  how  God  could  rear  Mont  Blanc, 
but  I  cannot  conceive  how  He  could  make  a  honey-bee, 
and  endow  that  honey-bee  with  an  instinct — transmitted  since 
the  creation  from  bee  to  bee  and  swarm  to  swarm — which 
binds  it  in  membership  to  a  commonwealth,  and  enables  it 
to  build  its  waxen  cells  with  mathematical  exactness,  and 
gather  honey  from  all  the  flowers  of  the  field.  It  is  when 
we  go  into  the  infinity  below  us,  that  the  infinite  power  and 
skill  become  the  most  evident. 
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The  little  bird  that  sings  to  me,  the  bee  that  bears  me 
honey,  the  blossom  that  brings  me  perfume,  all  testify  to 
me  that  He  who  cpeated  them  will  not  neglect  nor  forget 
His  own  child.  If  I  look  up  into  the  firmament^  and  send 
my  imagination  into  its  deep  abysses,  and  think  that  further 
than  even  dreams  can  go  those  abysses  are  strewed  with  stars ; 
if  I  think  of  comets  coming  and  going  with  the  rush  of  light- 
ning, and  yet  occupying  whole  centuries  in  their  journey ;  or 
if  I  only  sit  down  by  the  sea,  and  think  of  the  waves  that 
kiss  other  shores  thousands  of  miles  away,  I  am  oppressed  by 
a  sense  of  my  own  littleness.  I  ask  the  question  whether 
the  God  who  has  such  laige  things  in  His  care  can  think 
of  me — a  speck  on  an  infinite  aggregate  of  surface — a  moat 
uneasily  shifting  in  the  boundless  space.  I  get  no  hope  in 
this  direction ;  but  I  look  down,  and  find  that  the  shoulders 
of  all  inferior  creation  are  under  me,  lifting  me  into  the 
very  presence  of  God.  I  find  that  God  has  been  at  work 
below  me  in  a  mass  of  minute  and  munificent  detail,  by 
the  side  of  which  my  life  is  great  and  simple,  and  satisfyingly 
significant. 


77i€  Fatal  Niagara  Floiver, 
**  Without  remedy,  suddenly  shall  he  be  broken." — Prov.  vi.  15. 

Travellers  who  visit  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  are  directed  to 
a  spot  on  the  margin  of  the  precipice,  over  the  boiling  current 
below,  where  a  gay  young  lady  a  few  years  since  lost  her  life. 
She  was  delighted  with  the  wonders  of  the  unrivalled  scene; 
and,  ambitious  to  pluck  a  flower  from  a  cliff  where  no  human 
hand  had  before  ventured,  as  a  memorial  of  the  cataract  and 
her  own  daring,  she  leaned  over  the  verge,  and  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  surging  waters  far  down  the  battlement  of  rocks, 
while  fear  for  a  moment  darkened  her  excited  mind.  But 
there  hung  the  lovely  blossom  upon  which  her  heart  was  fixed; 
and  she  leaned  in  a  delirium  of  intense  desire  and  anticipation 
over  the  brink.     Her  arm  was  outstretched  to  grasp  the  beauti- 
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fill  flower  which  charmed  her  fancy ;  the  turf  yielded  to  the 
pressure  of  her  light  feet,  and  with  a  shriek  she  descended  like 
t  fallen  star  to  the  rocky  shore,  and  was  borne  away  gasping 
in  death.  How  impressively  does  the  tragical  event  illustrate 
the  way  in  which  a  majority  of  impenitent  sinners  perish  for 
ever  I  It  is  not  a  deliberate  purpose  to  neglect  salvation ;  but 
in  pursuit  of  imaginary  good,  fascinated  with  pleasing  objects 
just  in  the  future,  they  lightly,  ambitiously,  and  insanely  ven- 
ture too  far.  They  sometimes  fear  the  result  of  desired  wealth 
or  pleasure ;  they  sometimes  hear  the  thunder  of  eternity's 
deep^  and  recoil  a  moment  from  the  allurements  of  sin ;  but 
the  solemn  pause  is  brief)  the  onward  step  is  taken,  the  fancied 
treasure  is  in  the  grasp,  when  a  despairing  cry  comes  up  from 
Jordan's  wave,  and  the  soul  sinks  into  the  arms  of  the  second 
death.  Oh,  every  hour  life's  sands  are  sliding  from  beneath 
incautious  feet;  and  with  sin's  fatal  flower  in  the  unconscious 
hand,  the  trifler  goes  to  his  doom.  The  requiem  of  such  a 
departure  is  an  echo  of  the  Saviour's  question,  "  What  shall 
a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?" 


Notices;  of  Soolis(. 

The  Reformation.     By  George  P.  Fisher,  D.D.     London: 
Hodder  6-  Stoughton, 

In  these  days,  when  the  religion  of  mediaevalism  is  struggling 
to  regain  its  ascendency,  and  multitudes  are  seduced  by  a 
blind,  unreasoning  reverence  for  the  past,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  opinions  and  practices,  the  contests  and 
sufferings  of  former  times  should  be  presented  in  a  clear,  dis- 
passionate, and  compressed  form,  such  as  the  people  can  under- 
stand and  read  without  weariness.  Histories,  both  secular 
and  ecclesiastical,  are  numerous ;  but  in  too  many  instances 
they  are  dull,  tedious,  and  ponderous.  General  readers  feel  no 
interest  in  them,  and  all  except  a  few  resolute  students  are 
scared  by  their  formidable  magnitude.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
great  body  of  the  people  are  possessed  of  but  little  knowledge 
of  the  past,  and  are  easily  misled  by  misrepresentations  and 

parte  statements  of  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  former  times. 
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Whoever,  therefore,  enables  the  people  to  acquire  with  facility 
a  knowledge  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  ecclesiastical  systems  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  public 
benefactor.  This,  Dr.  Fisher  has  done  in  the  admirable  volume 
now  before  us.  With  singular  clearness  and  uniform  avoidance 
of  all  that  is  irrelevant  and  distracting,  he  has  presented  to  his 
readers,  within  a  moderate  compass,  £he  means  of  acquainting 
themselves  with  the  origin  and  nature,  the  principal  facts  and 
characters  of  the  Reformation  throughout  Europe.  He  indulges 
in  no  barren  speculation  or  vain  philosophy,  nor  does  he  encum- 
ber his  pages  with  dry  and  useless  details ;  he  treats  his  subject, 
in  its  various  aspects,  with  clear-sighted  intelligence  and  luminous 
condensation.  Of  all  the  volumes  we  have  read  on  the  Protes- 
tant Reformation  on  the  Continent  and  in  this  country,  none 
has  given  us  greater  satisfaction  than  that  of  Dr.  Fisher.  It  is 
accurate  and  comprehensive,  and  free  from  the  warpings  and 
onesidedness  of  prejudice  and  party  feeling.  Commencing 
with  the  general  character  of  the  Reformation  and  the  rise  of 
the  Papal  hierarchy,  he  passes  in  review,  throughout  his  various 
chapters,  the  special  causes  and  omens  of  an  ecclesiastical 
revolution  prior  to  the  sixteenth  century ;  the  German  and 
Swiss  Reformation ;  the  Reformation  in  the  Scandinavian 
kingdoms,  in  the  Sclavonic  nations,  and  in  Hungary  ;  the  Ger- 
man Reformation  ;  the  Reformation  in  France,  the  Nether- 
lands, England  and  Scotland,  Italy,  and  Spain  ;  the  struggle  of 
Protestantism  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  Protestant  theology ; 
the  constitution  of  Protestant  Churches,  and  their  relation  to 
the  civil  authority ;  and  the  relation  of  Protestantism  to  culture 
and  civilization.  The  three  last  chapters  are  singularly  valuable, 
as  presenting  a  clear  and  succinct  sketch  of  Protestant  theolo- 
gical questions,  ecclesiastical  politics,  and  the  general  beneficial 
effects  of  Protestantism  on  culture  and  civilization.  The  book, 
as  a  whole,  merits  the  highest  commendation.  Its  views  are 
wide,  its  tone  dispassionate,  and  its  style  easy  and  flowing. 
It  is  enriched  not  only  with  a  general  index,  but  with  an  admir- 
able chronological  table.  The  manner  in  which  the  volume  is 
got  up  is  altogether  worthy  of  its  contents. 

The  Story  of  the  Earth  and  Man.  By  J.  W.  Dawson, 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  Principal  and  Vice-Chancellor  of 
McGill  University,  Montreal.  Author  of  "  Archaia,*'  "  Aca- 
dian Geology,"  etc.     London  :  Hodder  6-  Stoughton, 

This  volume  cannot  fail  to  be  welcome  and  full  of  inter- 
est to  all  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  Geology,  as  well 
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as  to  those  who  desire  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  science. 
It  is  from  the  hand  of  a  master  who,  in  the  course  of  his 
lengthened  studies,  has  been  led  '*  to  compare  with  each 
other  the  two  great  continental  areas  which  are  the  classic 
ground  "  of  Geology.  Although  those  who  have  a  profound 
acquaintance  with  the  subject,  and  have  examined  it  in  all 
its  aspects,  may  differ  on  some  questions  from  Dr.  Dawson, 
yet  even  among  them  there  must  be  admiration  of  his  mode 
of  treatment  and  a  ready  admission  of  his  high  position  as  a  stu- 
dent and  discoverer.  And  to  beginners,  who  have  not  yet  con- 
quered the  rudiments  of  the  science,  his  book  will  have  a  special 
charm.  Technicalities  are  avoided,  and  the  past  history  and  life 
of  the  earth  are  presented  in  a  clear,  concise,  and  graphic 
form,  whilst  there  is  nothing  in  his  discussion  of  theological  and 
philosophical  questions  to  perplex  or  bewilder.  Throughout, 
there  is  a  flowing  and  eloquent  simplicity  which  implies  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject,  and  a  clearness  and 
force  of  reasoning  in  dealing  with  such  matters  as  the  anticjuity 
of  man  and  the  evolution  theories  of  Darwin  and  Spencer 
and  others,  that  invest  his  book  with  special  value.  In  all 
respects  the  volume  is  worthy  of  Dr.  Dawson's  high  reputation 
as  a  geologist,  and  merits  the  careful  perusal  of  all  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  science  of  which  it  treats.  We  most  cordially, 
and  with  the  utmost  confidence  in  its  teaching,  commend  it  to 
the  notice  of  our  readers. 

The  Paradise  of  Martyrs  :  A  Faith  Rhyme.  Part  First, 
in  Five  Books.  By  Thomas  Cooper,  author  of  "  The  Purga- 
tory of  Suicides :  a  Prison  Rhyme,"  etc.,  etc.  London  : 
Hodder  &*  Stoughton. 

Thomas  Cooper  is  a  name  familiar  as  a  household  word,  and 
not  more  familiar  than  admired.  He  has  done  and  written  as 
much  as  would  suffice  to  make  the  fame  of  a  dozen  men  ;  and 
yet  he  has  scarcely  taken  the  position  that  belongs  to  him. 
Much  that  he  has  written  is  unknown ;  and  probably  but  few  of 
the  present  generation  have  read  his  **  Purgatory  of  Suicides  " — 
a  poem  of  remarkable  power,  but  so  disfigured  and  rendered 
perilous  by  utterances  of  impiety  and  blasphemy  that  its  obli- 
vion cannot  be  regretted.  The  present  poem,  in  which  his 
genius  has  lost  but  little  or  any  of  its  glow,  is,  as  he  himself 
says,  '*  happier  than  his  Purgatory."  If  the  wild  rush  and 
impetuosity  of  the  latter  are  wanting,  there  are  in  abundance 
touches  of  descriptive  beauty,  bright  visions  of  the  martyrs' 
celestial  home,  and  glowing  sketches  of  their  converse  and 
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the  older  Quarterlies,  and  claims  the  attention  of  scholars  and 
general  readers. 

The  Holy  Scriptures,  consisting  pf  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  Translated  from  the  Original  Lan- 
guages. By  R.  Young,  LL.D.  The  Gospel  according  to 
Matthew.  Edinburgh :  G.  A.  Young  6r*  Co,  This  is  a  speci- 
men of  Dr.  Young's  translation,  placed  in  parallel  columns 
with  the  Authorised  Version.  We  do  not  think,  on  the  whole, 
that  it  is  any  improvement;  in  not  a  few  -  instances  it  seems 
to  be  the  reverse.  Thomas  Guthrie  :  a  Tribute  and  a 
Memorial.  By  the  Rev.  Arthur  Mursblu  London  :  E, 
Curtice.  This  is  a  eulogy  on  the  surroundings  of  Edinburgh 
and  Dr.  Guthrie.  In  many  respects  it  is  a  good  sermon ;  but 
we  admire  neither  the  taste  nor  the  style.  "  Massah  and 
Meribah  :"  or,  is  the  Lord  among  us  or  not  ?  A  sermon. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Robert  Holloway.  London  :  Eiliot  Stock. 
An  able  sermon,  well  conceived  and  abounding  in  healthy  and 
stimulating  truths.  The  Relation  of  the  Church  to  the 
Temperance  Movement.  By  John  Calvert.  A  paper 
read  before  the  Congregational  Union  at  the  autumnal  meet- 
ings, held  at  Nottingham,  October,  1872.  London  :  Hodder 
6-  Stoughton.  This  pamphlet  mefits  wide  circulation 
and  perusal.  Its  treatment  of  the  subject  is  calm,  weighty, 
and  suggestive.  Ritualism.  A  Sermon.  By  the  Rev. 
Richard  Roberts.  An  admirable  sermon,  in  which  the 
Judaizing  and  idolatrous  tendency  of  Ritualism  is  ably  exposed. 
Letters  of  Self-defence  and  for  Christian  Truth 
AND  Duty  ;  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  Rejoinder 
to  Culpable  Injustice  and  to  Sinful  Disavowal  of  Holy  Prin- 
ciple. By  the  Rev.  D.  R.  Morris,  Rector  of  St.  James, 
Jamaica.  Kingston :  G.  Henderson  6-  Co.  This  pamphlet 
comes  to  us  all  the  way  from  Jamaica.  It  consists  of  a  series 
of  vigorous  letters  in  self-defence,  and  in  exposure  of  the 
tyranny  and  heterodox  opinions  of  the  Bishop  of  Kingston. 


By  Divine  appointment  there  was  great  splendour  and  pomp 
of  ceremony  thrown  around  the  Jewish  Church.  Its  Temple, 
of  which  Jehovah  Himself  was  the  architect,  shone  with  un- 
rivalled magnificence ;  its  altars  were  enriched  with  continual 
sacrifices;  its  festive  gatherings  and  "service  of  song"  were 
the  fitting  expressions  of  a  nation's  homage ;  and  its  min- 
isters ascended  in  gradation  from  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  to  the  high  priest,  who  was  invested  with 
brilliant  symbols  of  office  and  peculiar  badges  of  ceremonial 
sancdty.  Moreover,  its  principles  and  laws  were  blended 
with  the  civil  polity  of  the  nation,  and  the  people  had  special 
temporal  immunities  vouchsafed  to  them  as  the  descendants  of 
patriarchs  and  the  elected  of  God.  Nor  were  these  outwardly 
splendid  and  imposing  forms  unnecessary  or  useless  in  the 
case  of  the  Jewish  nation.  This  mode  of  upholding  and  per- 
petuating the  idea  of  God  and  His  worship,  and  prefiguring 
the  simple  glory  of  a  future  dispensation,  was  especially 
adapted  to  an  early  age  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  Jewish  people  were  placed. 
We  can  hardly,  indeed,  imagine  it  to  have  been  different.  It 
was  in  beautiful  harmony  with  the  uniform  procedure  of  Infinite 
Wisdom,  which  is  not  abrupt  or  precipitate,  but  gradual  and 
full  of  repose,  and,  instead  of  regarding  merely  the  con- 
summation, is  ever  careful  of  the  fitness  and  perfection  of 
every  link  in  the  extended  chain  of  means.  Just  as,  in  rearing 
the  magnificent  structure  of  the  material  universe,  one  step 
after  another  was  gradually  taken,  until,  at  length,  the  completed 
whole  arose  so  vividly  stamped  with  the  seal  of  perfection 
that  it  was  hailed  by  the  song  of  angels,  and  approved  by  the 
benediction  of  God  Himself; — so  the  Divine  system  of  means 
adopted  by  Jehovah  for  the  restoration  of  our  fallen  world 
gradually  unfolded  itself,  until,  after  passing  through  various 
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«zr :  rar  »t>oi  czr^jifZ.  rse  access  taf  pitiVTfst  tac  bents 
of  kf=£i  ani  'r  jctei  jmI  jmsH  %  ice  lie  dsu  of  die 

pr^Kx:*:^  by  TdboTih  to  tbe  Jr^isa  pescCrc  passed  s«3t.  and, 
althwizh  gior^z-jj,  was   sacccwied  ^  a  dSsperwirMo  simpler 
ar,'!  s'fn  !r-;OT»  z'.orlofis.     'Hi'f  irZZiiz:  Tr^rC-*  rassed  iwxv 
frvra    Mo-r.t    y.r.r^, :  th^   sttt.'!-:!   c-f  tii^   I>1t^*   p-rescDce 
c^3s^  to  i"jrr.:r.*  :i5  sa.'iTec  I'-ice  :  ri-e  r^^es:  rcr  crer  laid 
xrAf:  h:5  ^  rr.itre  and  his  ve?t ;~  the  bl:oi  cf  vlctir^s  was  no 
lonzcT  *h^  :  ard  ir.t  smoke  cf  ircer.se  hd  mr-re  arose.     AD 
}y^jim^  ar.  ol'f  'i:?T*eriSit:o::,  a  strp-erse'ie'i  system  of  -  bcggaiiy 
elerrents."  vhi'-.h  hi-i   sened  :3  desiztx   and  was  no  longer 
a  5cheme  to  be  ad^'ted  or  a  mo-iel  to  be  followed.      The 
Church  of  the  New  Testament  is  in  no  respvect  a  transcript  or 
ref!ection  of  that  splendid  bjt  temporan*  system  of  rites  and 
ceremonies.     It  star^ds  out  in  wide  ar.d  striking  contrast.     Not 
only  does  it  refu^^e  and  protest  against  the  blending  of  things 
ci^-il  and  sacred  :  not  only  does  it  forbid  all  disparity  and 
distinctior.s  of  rank  amon::  its  ministers  :  not  onlv  is  it  alien 
from  the  impious  usurpations  of  men  who  arrogate  to  them- 
selves the  power  to  forgive  sins  and  to  bestow  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  but  resting  on  the  foundation  of  Christ  and  His 
Apostles,  and  consecrated  by  the  presence  and  baptism  of  the 
unseen  Comforter,  it  claims,  in  a  higher  sense  than  the  Temple 
in  Jerusalem,  to  be  the  house  of  God— a  house  built  of  living 
stones — a  house  spiritual  in  its  character  and  simple  in  its 
constitution  and  government 

On  the  constitution  and  government  of  a  Church  founded 
on  New  Testament  principles,  much  has  been  written  ;  and 
respecting  them  there  still  exists  a  variety  of  conflicting  opinions. 
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Without  entering  into  these,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  take  a  rapid 
glance  at  one  or  two  of  the  more  prominent  points  connected 
with  the  construction  and  management  of  the  society  or  ''  con- 
gregation of  faithful  men"  which  the  Apostle,  with  such 
marked  and  significant  emphasis,  has  denominated  the  house 
of  God,  the  Church  of  the  livifag  God,  the  pillar  and  ground 
of  the  truth. 

The  term  rendered  Church,  as  almost  every  one  knows, 
signifies,  in  the  language  in  which  the  New  Testament  was 
ofiginally  written,  a  multitude,  an  assembly  or  gathering  of 
people,  without  involving  any  reference,  either  immediate  or 
remote,  to  the  numbers  convened  or  the  purposes  for  which 
they  have  assembled. 

By  classical  writers  it  is  employed  to  designate  either  a 
lawful  assembly  of  the  people,  summoned  for  civil  purposes, 
or  a  tumultuous  crowd,  drawn  together  by  idle  curiosity  or  the 
impulses  of  passion.  Hence,  from  the  classic  usage  of  the 
term  we  can  derive  little  or  no  illustration  of  that  special 
sense  in  which  it  is  now  employed.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
arrive  at  a  right  apprehension  of  the  restricted  or  sacred  sense 
in  which  the  term  rendered  "  Church"  is  to  be  understood,  we 
must  appeal  to  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament.  And  there, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  in  which  it  is  employed  in  the 
classic  sense,  it  is  used  to  designate,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
universal  family  of  the  redeemed,  and,  on  the  otlier,  a  single 
assembly  or  society  of  Christians,  meeting  together  for  the 
purposes  of  worship,  instruction,  and  edification.  In  the 
former  sense  it  is  employed  by  the  sacred  writers  when  they 
speak  of  the  Church  of  God,  which  He  has  purchased  with 
His  own  blood ;  of  the  general  assembly  and  Church  of  the 
first-bom,  which  are  written  in  heaven;  and  of  the  Church 
which  is  His  body,  the  fulness  of  Him  that  filleth  all  in  all. 
And  in  the  latter  sense  it  is  employed  when  they  speak  of  the 
Churches  of  Asia,  of  the  Churches  of  Judea,  of  the  Churches 
of  the  Gentiles,  of  the  Church  of  God  which  is  at  Corinth, 
of  the  Church  at  Antioch,  of  the  Church  at  Babylon,  and  of 
the  Church  which  is  in  the  house  of  Priscilla  and  Aquila. 
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'S'jm.  5tm  ^xsc  ^^'r^^^^^  ia  v^sdi  die  tenn  in  qoesdon  is 
c=n*j'jTtd  Inr  scosSjcs  c»d  frmcHigs,  were  there  nothing 

mm  «  *  ^M  ^^ 

zaor^  sp^KfSc  ri  the  New  Tcsennexst,  rrerr  candid  inquirer 
C2=KX  fail  to  ibnn  d?srr>ci  an!  decided  opinions  as  to  the 
chzncttr  of  tbos;  vho  sre  to  be  adnctted  to  the  privil^es 
iad  feSowshb  of  tbe  Ch=ti  of  d)e  living  God.    IftheChurdi 
cnjv{752j   is  thai  grui   assenili^r  vhich  shall  be  eventually 
coETentid  to  Ere  aad  worehip  amid  the  sanctity  and  felicities 
of  h:=avea  :  and  if  the  individual  Onnches  of  Christ,  which 
are    Kattered    throoefacKit  the  varid.  are  deixnninated  the 
!en3;'!ts  of  God.  and  are  reared  as  poOais  and  shrines  of  the 
truth,  it  must  be  nSdent  to  the  least  reflecting,  that  those  only 
who  are  f.tttd  for  the  co2ip3.n:on>h:p  of  angels  can  be  recog- 
nisc^i  a>  memL^ers  of  the  f>rTner.  arid  tho>e  onlv  whose  nature 
is  transformed  bv  the  S;»int  of  G->i.  C3.n  be  welcomed  as  mem- 
l^rrs  of  the  latter.     But  we   are  no:  left  to  mere  inference 
resjxecting  the  character  ani  qualincitions  of  those  who  consti- 
t'ite  a  Chnstian  Church.     The  New  Testament  abounds  with 
•J t* -ranees  which  are  clear  and  sy^ecinc  on  this  point     WTien 
the  Church  was  first  constituted,  its  members  were  those  who 
had  been  pricked  in  their  hearts,  had  sought  salvation,  and 
had  given  themselves  to  the  Lord.     Ulien  the  Aposdes  com- 
muni<:ated  with  primitive  Churches,  the}-  addressed  them  as 
saints,  as  a  spiritual  house,  as  a  holy  priesthood,  as  those  who 
were  washed  and  sanctified,  as  those  who  had  come  out  fi-om 
the  world,  and  as  those  who  had  returned  to  the  Shepherd  and 
Bishop   of  their   souls.     And   when   the   boundaries   of    the 
Church  were  enlarged,  and  its  numbers  increased,  it  was  by 
those  who  had  believed  and  should  finally  be  saved.     And  as 
it  cannot  be  questioned  that  Churches  of  apostolic  planting 
are  to  be  regarded  as  the  models  of  Christian  Churches  in  all 
ages  and  in  all  lands ;  it  is  clear,  as  if  ^-ritten  with  a  sunbeam, 
or  peri>etually  attested  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  that  those  only 
who  avow  repentance  toward  God  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  can  be  welcomed  and  enrolled  as  members  of  a  Church 
wliose  mission  is  to  watch  with  holy  vigilance  around  the  shrine 
of  truth,  and  to  shed  its  light  undimmed  upon  a  guilty  and 
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benighted   world.     A  Church,  therefore,  when   constituted 
according  to  the  spirit  and  requirements  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, does  not  consist  of  persons  drawn  together  by  traditions, 
prejudice,  or  habit ;  nor  does  it  consist  of  the  inhabitants  of 
any  kingdom  or  the  citizens  of  any  city,  simply  as  such,  but 
of  ''faithful  men"  who  avow  attachment  to  Christ  and  profess 
obedience  to  His  laws.     It  is  not  measured  by  geographical 
boundaries,  nor  is  it  moulded  by  the  power  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate; but  is  circumscribed  by  the  indelible  land-marks  of  grace, 
and  built  up  according  to  the  precepts  of  Christ  and  His 
Apostles.    Its  constitution,  as  the  body  of  Christ,  forbids  the 
admission  of  impenitent  and  unregenerate  men  to  its  privileges 
and  offices,  because  their  presence  mars  its  symmetry,  impairs 
its  strength,  and  generates  fatal  disease.     Its  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  highest  destinies  of  the  world,  as  the  pillar  and 
ground   of  the  truth,  requires   that  no   materials   essentially 
corrupt  and  decaying  should  be  admitted  into  its  structure. 
And  iti  peculiar  sanctity,  as  the  habitation  of  the  Ktemal 
Spirit,  warns  against  its  profanation  by  the  entrance  of  what 
is  unhallowed  and  impure,  in  the  dread  and  impressive  words, 
**  If  any  man  defile  the  temple  of  God,  him  shall  (Jod  destroy." 
There  is,  indeed,  no  aspect  under  which  a  Christian  Church 
is  viewed  by  Apostles,  nor  any  image  by  which  it  is  represented 
in  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament,  that  does  not  irresistibly 
impress   us  with   the   con\'iction  that  repentance,  faith,  and 
holiness  of  life  are  demanded  of  all  who  would  be  enrolled  as 
its  members. 

With  the  Scriptures,  therefore,  as  our  guide,  we  are  con- 
strained to  avow  it  as  our  conviction  that, — whatever  name  is 
assumed,  and  whatever  polity  is  adopted, — if  the  grand  pre- 
requisites of  repentance,  and  faith,  and  good  works  are  not 
demanded  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  membership,  the 
principles  and  regulations  of  the  New  Testament  are  violated  ; 
^d  instead  of  a  Church,  there  is  only  a  collection  of  wood, 
hay,  and  stubble,  which  will  inevitably  be  reduced  to  ashes 
amid  the  fires  of  the  last  judgment. 
Whilst  such  is  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  or,  in  other 
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words,  what  is  essential  to  enrolment  among  its  members, 
inquiry  arises  as  to  the  nature  of  its  government.  Government 
is  essential  to  the  existence  of  every  community  or  society, 
and  is  indispensable  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  ends  for 
which  it  exists.  As  the  order  and  beauty  of  the  material 
universe  would  cease  to  exist  without  the  ministry  of  physical 
laws,  so  every  society,  whether  civil  or  sacred,  would  speedily 
fall  to  pieces  without  some  form  of  government  And  hence, 
had  we  no  divine  communication  on  the  subject,  and  had  we 
none  of  the  bitter  fruits  of  disorder  and  confusion,  to  give 
increased  emphasis  to  the  need  of  government  for  the  well- 
being,  the  efficiency,  and  the  very  existence  of  the  Church,  it 
could  not  fail  to  force  itself  upon  our  convictions. 

But  as  the  Church  of  the  Hving  God,  as  defined  by  Apostles 
and  founded  by  Christ,  is  a  society  of  "  faithful  men,"  selected 
from  the  world,  and  perpetuated  for  sacred  purposes,  its  laws 
cannot  emanate  from  human  authority,  nor  can  thev  be  en- 
forced by  civil  penalties.     And,  moreover,  as  it  is  a  society 
having  its  origin,  not  in  compulsion  or  the  dictates  of  human 
expediency,    but   in   the   loving   and  grateful   suggestions    of 
renovated  hearts  and  the  immediate  command  of  Christ,  its 
government  cannot  be  committed  to  the  hands  of  those,  what- 
ever their  civil  rank  or  standing,  who   have  not  personally 
yielded  allegiance  to  its  Divine  founder,  or  who  withhold  their 
sympathy  and  co-operation  from  the  spirituality  and  catholicity 
of  its  mission.     Had,  therefore,  the  secular  alliance  and  civil 
rule   which   have  so  frequently  thrust   themselves  upon   the 
Church  of  Christ  been  more  successful  in  securing  its  purity, 
stability,  and  spirituality  than  the  experience  of  ages  attests, 
still,  with  the  New  Testament  in  our  hands  and  the  first  three 
centuries  transmitting  to  us  their  testimony,  we  must  pronounce 
them  inconsistent  with  the  headship  and  supremacy  of  Him 
to  whom  every  knee  must  bow,  and  subversive  of  the  order 
and  sanctity  of  the  temple  of  God.     Whether  originating  in 
the  will  of  princes,  the  enactments  of  senates,  or  the  devices 
of  private  men,  they  supersede  the  legislation  of  Christ,  rob 
Him  of  His  royalty  and  exclusive  allegiance,  and  strip  the 
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Charch  of  the  rights  and  privileges  with  which  she  has  been 
invested.  These  rights  and  privileges,  if  we  do  not  read  the 
plainest  lessons  of  the  New  Testament  amiss,  comprehend,  in 
the  case  of  the  Church,  as  "  a  company  of  faithful  men,"  the 
election  of  its  own  officers,  both  pastors  and  deacons,  the 
appointment  and  regulation  of  its  own  forms  of  worship,  the 
exercise  and  enforcement  of  its  own  discipline,  the  free  and 
willing  maintenance  of  those  who  minister  in  holy  things,  and 
the  interchange  of  Christian  offices  with  all  who  love  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  and  truth.  The  government  of  the 
Church  is,  therefore,  free,  spiritual,  internal,  admitting  union 
and  co-operation  with  sister  Churches,  but  forbidding  all  foreign 
dictation  and  control. 

The  origin  and  early  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ  attest 
its  right  to  self-government  and  freedom  from  all  external 
control.  Had  it  originated  in  the  enactments  of  human 
authority,  or  had  it  in  its  infancy  been  countenanced  and  aided 
by  the  civil  magistrate,  its  claim  to  freedom,  independency,  and 
self-government  might  be  disputed ;  our  views  of  its  constitution 
and  government  might  be  pronounced  an  innovation  ;  and 
the  fact  of  its  lineal  descent  from  what  is  primitive  and  apos- 
tolic might  be  looked  upon  as  a  fiction  or  **a  sick  man's 
dream."  But  the  unquestioned  records  of  the  past  clearly 
attest,  that,  during  the  first  three  centuries,  the  Christian  Church 
not  only  had  no  connection  with  civil  rulers  as  such,  but  had 
to  struggle  against  their  hostility  and  to  pay  the  blood-stained 
price  of  martyrdom  for  the  maintenance  of  its  position  and 
principles.  And  hence,  to  dispute  the  original  and  inalienable 
right  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  internal,  independent  rule,  to 
a  government  founded  exclusively  on  New  Testament  princi- 
ples, is  to  question  the  plainest  lessons  of  history,  to  deny 
the  authority  of  apostolic  example,  and  to  refuse  submission 
to  the  teaching  of  the  great  Master  Himself,  who  said,  "  My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world." 

Without  entering  into  further  detail  respecting  the  constitu- 
tion and  government  of  the  Church,  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
its  constitution  is  that  of  apostolic  times,  and  its  government 
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that  which  is  founded  on  the  prescriptions  of  Christ  and  His 
immediate  followers. 

In  closing  this  rapid  glance  at  the  nature  and  order  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  it  may  be  observed  that,  whilst  it  is  spiritual 
in  its  constitution  and  simple  in  its  government ;  and  whilst 
it  forbids  all  pomp  of  ceremony  and  all  glitter  of  embeUish- 
ment  in  its  arrangements  and  services,  it  does  not  require  that 
our  sanctuaries  should  be  devoid  of  artistic  finish,  or  that  the 
solemnities  of  our  worship  should  be  stripped  of  all  such  simple 
and  legitimate  aids  as  tend  to  inspire  reverence  and  kindle 
and  deepen  emotion.  It  does  not  forbid  us  to  assemble  for 
worship  in  temples  on  which  the  highest  efforts  of  taste  and 
genius  have  been  expended ;  nor  does  it  pronounce  it  incon- 
sistent with  its  spirit  and  design  to  have  hallowed  memories 
awakened  by  symbols  of  the  Saviour's  death  and  passion,  and 
to  have  our  hearts  melted  and  our  praises  winged  to  heaven 
by  the  sweetest  and  richest  "service  of  song."  Whatever 
intensifies  devotion  and  raises  the  worshipper  into  spiritual 
communion  with  God,  whatever  adds  to  the  solemnity  of 
worship  and  augments  the  influence  of  truth,  it  accepts  and 
consecrates.  It  is  the  error  of  not  a  few,  that,  in  their  dread 
of  innovation,  or  from  their  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  our  nature,  they  forget  that  man  is  a  being  of  feeling  and 
emotion,  as  well  as  of  intellect ;  and  that  the  former,  as  well 
as  the  latter,  enter  essentially  into  all  genuine  spiritual  worship. 
And  hence,  instead  of  investing  the  public  services  and 
solemnities  of  the  Church  with  such  influences  as  tend  to  melt 
and  subdue  the  heart,  they  not  unfrequently  render  them 
uninteresting  by  their  dulness  or  dreary  by  their  monotony. 
Instead  of  awakening  the  feelings  into  life,  and  enlisting  them 
on  behalf  of  the  truth,  they  quench  or  divorce  them,  and  thus 
defeat  the  purposes  of  worship  by  refusing  to  open  the  avenues 
that  lead  to  the  heart.  This  error,  or  oversight,  whether  it 
originate  in  early  habit,  or  prejudice,  or  a  dread  of  sacerdotal 
pomp,  is  to  be  lamented,  and  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
remedied ;  since  the  spirit  and  mission  of  the  Church  can  in 
no  way  be  compromised  or  impaired  by  the  employment  of 
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such  aids  as  tend  to  win  attention,  charm  away  indifference, 
soften  down  insensibility,  and  recall  men,  if  but  for  a  season, 
£om  the  hardening  and  deadening  influences  which  are  con- 
stantly playing  around  them  amid  the  avocations,  pursuits,  and 
'Kemptations  of  the  world.  It  is  well,  when  the  services  of  the 
^ouse  of  God  address  themselves  to  the  whole  man — to  the 
sentiments  and  emotions,  as  well  as  to  the  reason  and  under- 
standing. 


BY  PROF.  J.  J.  VAN  OOSTERZEE,  D.D. 
Translated  by  Maurice  J.  Evans,  B. A. 

I. 

Christian  Theology,  the  Queen  of  Sciences  !     A  word  of 
explanation  with  regard  to  this  assertion  is  perhaps  not  alto- 
gether unnecessary,  ere  we  venture  on  the  defence  of  it     In 
speaking  of  Theology,  we  mean,  not  the  Science  of  Religion, 
but    Divinity   in    the   old-fashioned   sense   of  the   tcmi — the 
science    concerning    God   and    Divine   things,   which   is   the 
finit   of  a  living  faith  in  Him,  as  He  has  revealed  Himself 
especially  in  and  through  His  Son  Jesus  Christ.     We  term 
that    Theolog}'   Christian    which    proceeds    from    a    humble 
acknowledgment  of  the    necessit)',  the  certainty,  the   Divine 
character  of  this  fact  of  Revelation,  and  seeks  by  the  assist- 
ance of  a   higher  light,  so   far  as   possible,    to   fathom   and 
comprehend   that    which    is   revealed.     In    other  words,   we 
understand   by  Christian   Theology  nothing   else   than   what 
Christendom  in  all  ages  has  understood  by  that  word,  inas- 
much as,  with  whatever  difference  in  matters  of  secondary 
import,   it   has   continued    unchangingly  to    build   upon   the 
foundation  which  has  been  once  laid.     From  the  stand-point 
of  modem  Naturalism,  on  the   one   hand,  there   can  be  no 
place  for  the  term  Theology,  nor  for  that  of  Christian,  unless 
one  will  indulge  in  a  play  of  words,  and  arbitrarily  use  these  in 
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an  entirely  unhUtoric  sense.  The  Theology,  on  the  othahud, 
which  proceeds  from  a  supematuralislic-theistic  conceptioQ  of 
God,  and  renders  homage  to  the  principles  of  a  Chtitfiin 
philosophic  view  ol'  the  world,  we  salute  as  Jteffna  SeuKlmui, 
the  Queen  of  Sciences.  It  is  unknown  to  me,  to  whom  die 
patent  of  discover)'. — let  n>c  rather  say,  to  whom  the  honouruf 
the  first  use  of  this  figurative  appellation, — must  be  asoibed. 
Certainly  it  did  not  originate,  as  did  in  all  probahili^  the 
name  of  Christian,  in  more  or  less  hostile  quarters,  but  in 
friendly  ones  ;  arising,  as  I  conjecture,  in  the  "  darlc"  Middle 
Ages,  in  which,  however, — be  it  said  in  passing, — all  wis  «* 
so  dark  as  sometimes  our  language  of  edification  represents  it 
.  .  .  [In  whatever  sense  it  may  have  been  first  used,]  M 
indicate  by  it  the  Queen,  not  over,  but  among,  (>.,  in  thenudd 
of,  all  the  different  sciences,  which  thus  in  their  own  donom 
are  regarded  as  members  of  the  princely  house,  although  rf 
less  dignity  than  she;  and  we  thus  see  expressed  in  it  a  lugh 
encomium  upon  Theolojo'i  without  an  undue  depredatioo  of 
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5  believe,  has  revealed  Himself  to  us  in  Christ — even  the 
lal  King  of  Truth. 

U  sciences  thus — who  among  us  disputes  or  doubts  it  ? — 
listers,  sprung  from  noble  blood ;  and  not  one  of  all  these 
be  wanting  in  order  to  the  well-being  of  humanity.  Never- 
jss,  there  is  one  in  this  august  and  gracious  company  to 
n  we  at  least  neither  can  nor  may  fail  to  give  the  place  of 
)ur.  She  stands  to  the  others  as  Sunday  to  the  remaining 
:  days.  All  the  days  of  the  week  form  together  one  har- 
ious  cycle;  but  the  Sabbath  shines  resplendent  at  their 

I,  and  sheds  something  of  its  light  and  warmth  upon  the 

Or,  to  make  use  of  another  figure,  in  the  firmament  of 
an  knowledge,  Theology,  in  the  midst  of  the  bright  starry 
ps,  occupies  the  unique  position  of  the  sun,  and  irradiates 
other  sciences,  as  does  the  king  of  day  the  surrounding 
ets,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  with  its  clear  and  fostering 

id  may  I  not  then,  first  of  all,  speak  of  the  origin  of 
logical  science,  as  well  in  the  objective  as  in  the  subjective 
-  of  the  term  ?  For  assuredly,  if  the  oldest  title  of  nobility 
)nt  to  mark  the  highest  rank  of  aristocracy.  Theology  has 
^0  yield  a  single  step  to  any  one  of  her  sisters  :  rather  does 
surpass  them,  "  et  par  droit  de  conquete  et  par  droit  de 
ance^^  without  elation,  but  also  without  timidity  and  hesi- 

II.  If  you  believe  with  me  in  a  living  God,  who  created 
rational  and  moral  being,  man,  by  an  act  of  His  own 
'ipotence,  and  left  not  man  without  witness  of  Him,  you 
'ot  easily   deny  that    the    thinking    spirit    could    hardly 

the  first  step  in  the  way  of  development  without  the 
tion  as  to  the  invisible  Source  and  Final  Cause  of  all  things 
ntly  pressing  itself  upon  him.  Long  ere  the  earliest  con- 
irsy  about  Mine  and  Thine  was  set  at  rest  by  the  earliest 
ict ;  before  the  first  opium  was  sprinkled  in  the  first  wound 
-ted  by  the  hand  of  sin  ;  before  the  inquiring  glance  was 
d  to  the  glittering  wreath  of  stars,  there  to  decipher  the 
ery  of  that  irresistible  power  which  determined  the  birth 
death  of  men,  had  the  question,  "  Who  am  I,  and  whence  ?" 
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xKsea.  within  the  human  heart,  and  received  an  answer  through 
the  voice  of  an  original  revelation,  under  whatever  form  this 
answer  is  conceived  of. 

However  strange  it  may  sound,  one  can  in  this  sense  say  Uiat 
the  first  man  was  also  the  first  tlieologian,  and  at  the  same  lime 
the  first  Iheodidact ;  yea,  the  undefined  impulse  of  natjire  tn 
his  heart  "  to  seek  after  GoU,  if  haply  he  might  feel  after  Him 
and  find  Him,"  it  is  impossible  to  explain  in  the  last  instance 
from  anything  in  himself.  Let  no  one  now  sny  that  not 
Theology,  but  rather  Philosophy,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  oldest 
science ;  since  these  two  were,  at  the  cradle  of  humanity  and 
later,  originally  one.  A  twofold  stem  has  arisen,  but  one  which 
is  spning  from  a  single  root  Take,  for  example,  the  oldest 
Ionian  philosophy  of  nature;  its  system  is  entirely  dominated 
by  the  question  as  to  the  Original  Material  of  all  things.  You 
meet  with  Physicists  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy, but  agnin  and  again  there  encotmlers  you,  in.  and 
as  it  were  behind  ihcin,  the  Metaphysician  in  the  philosopher's 
mantle.  Nowhere  is  Philosophy  conceived  of  as  an  independent 
science  which  has  arisen  apart  from  the  influence  of  ati  anterior 
Theology  ;  and  especially  is  it  the  most  distinguished  philoso- 
phers whom  you  see  more  than  others  turn  the  eye  to  ihe 
priests  of  religion,  or  seek  behind  the  veil  of  the  mysteries  the 
traces  of  higher  truths.  Hearken  not  to  a  pillar  of  approved 
orthodoxy,  but  to  the  Humanist  Herder,  who  yet— especially 
in  Ihe  earlier  part  of  his  career — was  so  tnily  Christian  in  spirit; 
"  Poetry  was  originally  theology,  and  the  noblest,  highest 
pocity,  in  its  truest  essence,  will,  equally  with  music,  ever 
remain  tJieology.  A  philosophy  of  Humanity,  its  true  histot; 
— no  one  but  a  priest  of  God  can  ami  will  one  day 
write  it,  and  Ihwcliy  scatter  as  chaff  bcffjre  the  wind  tlie 
spirit  of  pragmatic  rcfleclion  of  a  Voltaire,  a  Hume,  and 
others,  The  noblest  form  of  Natural  History  becomes  Theo- 
logy ;  all  legislation,  wisdom,  ordur,  originally  proceeded  from 
it — all  without  exception  which  makes  up  and  develops  in  man 
the  idea  of  humanity.     Religion,  Religion,  distant  echo  of  ReTC^ 
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ladon,  *  thou  fountain,  what  streams  yet  lie  hidden  in  thee !'"  * 
And  these  streams — ^how  should  we  be  able  any  longer  to  omit 
reference  to  it  ? — have  for  us  arisen  with  a  fulness  unknown  be- 
fore in  the  Saving  Revelation  contained  in  Holy  Scripture ;  and 
xiot  without  justice,  fhily,  has  Christian  Theology  in  its  first 
origination  {wording  been  termed  a  creation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
Kimself.     The  Spirit  by  whom  the  new  life  was  called  forth, 
l>rought  in  also  a  new  light  upon  the  things  of  God.     Where 
the  highest  truth  is  to  be  revealed,  God's  own  Son  appears  in 
tiie  flesh,  and  walks  in  the  garb  of  a  lowly  Rabbi  upon  earth ; 
and  a  noble  succession  of  Apostles,  Fathers,  Martyrs,  Reform- 
«is  marks  from  age  to  age  the  bright  track  of  His  footsteps. 
-An  infinite  diversity  of  gifts,  powers,  modes  of  thought,  person- 
alities, manifests  and  develops  itself;  but  the  fiery  baptism  of 
the  one  Spirit  has  descended  upon  each  in  his  measure  ;  and 
under  the  likeness  of  many  might  be  written  the  significant 
words  of  Scripture  :  "  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy."     In 
spirit  the  simple  minister  of  the  Gospel  is  related  to  the  noblest 
on  earth  and  the  angels  of  heaven,  who  brought  hither  the  first 
gkd  tidings  of  salvation ;  and  the  certificate  of  birth  of  the 
Queen  whom  we  serve  is  almost  as  old  as  humanity  itself. 

In  like  manner  also,  the  domain  within  which  our  science 
especially  moves,  needs  not  to  shun  comparison  with  any  other 
whatever.  It  is,  to  express  all  in  a  single  word,  the  sacred,  in 
contradistinction  from  the  non-sacred,  i.t\^  merely  natural  and 
as  yet  unhallowed  domain.  Say  not  that  you  cannot  in  princi- 
ple admit  of  this  distinction,  since,  rightly  considered,  all  may 
be  regarded  as  equally  sacred  or  equally  non-sacred,  just  as  one 
looks  at  it.  In  thus  speaking  you  would  no  doubt  be  rendering 
homage  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  unceasingly  strives  to 
efface  the  boundary-line  between  the  one  and  the  other ;  but  at 
the  same  time  you  would  fail  of  rendering  justice  to  the  tmth,  and 
very  soon  become  involved  in  manifest  self-contradiction.  For 
in  your  own  heart  and  life  you  have,  in  contradistinction  from 
the  outer  court,  desecrated  by  all  kind  of  impure  footprints,  als(; 

•Herder,  Sdmmtl.  Wcrke :  Zur  Rd.  und  Theol.  xv.  p.  163-165. 
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a  sanctuary  into  which  the  priest  or  priestess  alone  is  admitted; 
yea  a  Most  Holy  Place  into  which  you  scarcely  afford  a  single 
glance  to  your  most  intimate  friend.  Now  all  this  is  but  the 
faint  reflection  of  an  infinitely  higher  truth :  there  is  also  above 
and  beyond  you  a  sacred  domain,  as  iilfinitely  far  above  the 
non-sacred,  common-place,  every-day  things,  or  the  morally  im- 
pure, as  the  spirit  above  matter  and  heaven  above  earth.  As- 
suredly, as  from  the  higher  must  also  the  lower  be  distinguished, 
subjugated,  consecrated  to  that  which  is  holy ;  *  but  thus  fzx 
we  have  not  yet  arrived.  Leaven  and  meal  must  interpenetrate 
each  other,  in  order  to  form  the  noiuishing  bread ;  but  originally 
they  are  distinct  In  order,  then,  that  these  two  may  become 
one, — in  other  words,  that  there  may  be  such  a  penetrating  of 
the  not  yet  consecrated,  and  in  this  sense'profane,  by  a  higher 
power  of  life, — there  has  existed  (to  go  back  no  further)  since 
the  revelation  of  the  highest  truth  and  grace  in  Christ,  an 
order  of  men  who  esteem  far  above  every  other  the  honourable 
title  of  watchmen  of  the  sanctuar}'.  Let  me  rather  say,  there 
exists  a  domain  of  sacred  science,  imperfectly  cultivated  by  the 
best,  but  lying  high  above  all  other  levels,  as  the  Jungfrau  or 
Mont  Blanc  towers  above  the  surrounding  peaks,  ever  inposing 
indeed,  but  yet  less  elevated  than  they.  The  invigorating 
mountain  air  of  a  higher  world  is  here,  more  than  anywhere 
else,  drunk  in,  in  full  draughts  ;  and  he  who  has  the  privilege, 
along  with  the  necessary  consecration  of  heart,  to  pitch  his  tent 
there,  many  repeat  from  the  depth  of  his  soul,  "  It  is  good  for 
us  to  be  here."  Assuredly  we  may  not  look  down  with  an  air 
of  superiority  upon  any  social  rank  or  any  scientific  sphere 
of  labour  whatever ;  but  yet  I  seriously  believe  that  the  true 
Theologian  could  exchange  with  no  one  else  without  great  loss 
to  himself.  It  is  true,  the  wide  domain  of  natural  science  has 
its  attractions  great  and  many ;  but  yet  it  is,  after  all,  only 
matUr  to  which  this  examination  is  devoted ;  and  Goethe's 
words  are  ever  afresh  verified  in  the  issue  :  **  der  Anfang  und 
das  Ende  sind  dem  NaturforscJier  nicht  erreichbar'^^ 


•  Zech.  xiv.  20, 

+  "The  beginning  and  the  end  are  not  attainable  for  the  student  of  nature." 
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Noble  is  the  task  of  the  physician,  who  explores  life  in 
every  direction,  tracks  out  disease  under  every  form,  combats 
<ieath  as  it  were  foot  to  foot  with  all  his  might.  But  there 
is  a  higher  life  than  that  of  the  senses  alone ;  a  more  dread 
evil  than  that  of  the  most  perilous  epidemic  ;  a  more  formidable 
death  than  that  which  art  is  able  to  disarm ;  and  within  this 
<ircle  lies  very  soon  your  field  of  labour,  young  Theologians, 
to  whom  has  been  vouchsafed  the  high  honour  of  being  God's 
Pathologists.  All  honour  to  the  defender  of  right  and  justice, 
to  the  noble  statesman  *'  who  cares  and  watches,  and  slaves 
and  toils,  and  for  the  nation's  good,  with  firmness  occupies  an 
onerous  post"  But  what  often  signify  so  many  intricate  ques- 
tions of  law,  about  which  the  sons  of  Themis  sometimes  stand 
opposed  to  each  other  as  angry  champions,  compared  with  the 
all-surpassing  importance  of  those  questions  from  which  but  too 
often  the  bitter  contention  of  so  many  Theologians  has  arisen? 
I  am  not  surj^rised  that  a  Jurist  like  Hugo  Grotius  could  spend 
a  valuable  portion  of  his  life  in  composing  commentaries  on  the 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  and  writing  in  defence  of  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  equally  little  that  the  most 
distinguished  critics  have  not  thought  it  beneath  them  to  apply 
their  keenest  microscopic  examination  to  the  original  text  of 
the  sacred  books.  When  did  a  Philologist  ever  devote  his 
study  to  poets  whose  beauties  surpass  those  of  a  Job,  a  David, 
an  Isaiah  ?  And  upon  what  book  of  anticjuity  did  "  that  old 
heathen,"  as  Goethe  styled  himself,  bestow  more  enthusiastic 
praise,  than  upon  the  now  so  pitifully  despised  Bible  ?  And 
lastly  Philosophy — but  is  it  really  necessary  to  recall  to  your 
mind  the  history  of  the  last  few  years,  to  show  in  what  mists  it 
gropes  where  it  has  quenched  the  torch  of  faith,  and  how  little  it 
can  permanently  withdraw  itself  from  the  influence  of  a  Theology 
which  it  constantly  professes  to  have  outgrown  ?  Wc  have,  in 
truth,  no  wish  to  defend  before  you  the  position  that  **  Philo- 
sophy is  the  hand-maiden  of  Theology;"*  but  the  state  of 
matters  at  the  present  time  is  such  as  to  make  it  apparent  that 


•  *'  Philosophia  Theologix  ancilla." 
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Philosopiif  itsdf  woold  hxie  to  consider  hov  it  could  for  any 
length  of  tiooe  proloi^  its  ovn  fife;  if  that  of  Christian  Theology 
were  consigned  to  a  certain  death.  Xoc  53r  a  moment  alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  this  last,  we  m^  with  confidence  ask.  Where 
is  there  a  single  field  of  laboor  preferable  to  that  in  which 
the  Theologian  may  move,  who  casts  a  rererent  glance  into 
that  whidi  is  highest  and  most  profoond.  eren  as  it  were  into 
the  centre  of  God's  thoo^its  and  purposes  of  salration,  and 
then  '}&  permitted  to  labour  in  the  service  of  an  immoval^e 
kingdom?     .     .     . 

And  now,  I  hare  hitherto  been  silent  as  to  the  beneficial 
it^uaue  whidi  has  been  exerted  by  this  science,  within  a  more 
narrow  and  a  wider  sphere,  for  ages  past.     I  refer  first  of  all  to 
its  influence  upon  the  student  thereof  himself;  and  I  fear  no 
serious  opposition,  when   I  speak  of   this  as  pre-eminently 
salutary.     If  it  can  be  said  in  greater  or  less  degree  of  all 
studies,  that  they  "  soften  the  manners,  and  suffer  them  not  to 
run  wild,'  to  no  other  does  the  proverb  apply  to  the  same 
extent  as  to  ours  :  "  He  that  brings  blessings,  himself  receives 
a  liberal  portion  ;  and  he  that  waters,  is  himself  abundantly 
watered."*     While  there  arises  a  danger  for  ourselves  from  the 
daily  familiarity  i^ilh  sacred  things  and  the  constant  handling 
of  them,  which  you  will  hereafter  learn  to  know  only  too  well, 
on  the  other  hand  there  are  advantages  against  which  no  other 
gains  can  weigh.     For  what  can  be  for  us  more  elevating  to 
the  spirit  and,  withal,  more  fruitful,  than  the  consideration  and 
contemplation  of  the  things  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  And  who 
ever  has  known  a  fairer  opportunity  of  exercising  himself  in 
knowledge  and  faith,  in  love  and  all  godliness,  than  he  who 
above  others  has  understood  and  obeyed  the  call  to  become 
the  light  and  salt  of  the  earth  ?    You  will  perhaps  point  me  to 
so  many  in  earlier  and  later  times  whcr  have  been  no  orna- 
ments, but  rather  a  blot  upon  their  profession.     For  more  than 
a  hundred  years  past  have  such  complaints  been  made  ;  but 
though  there  were  much  less  to  qualify  in  them,  or  to  reply 

•  Prov.  XL  25. 
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diereto,  than  is  happily  the  case,  this  would  not  militate  in 
the  least  against  the  justice  of  our  position.     Not  of  hirelings. 
bat  of  shepherds ;  not  of  slaves,  but  of  priests  are  we  speaking, 
to  whom  Theology  might  well  say,  '^  Ye  have  not  chosen  me^ 
but  I  have  chosen  you."    And,  with  regard  to  these,  we  main- 
tain that  the  service  of  the  Queen  whom  we  honour  has  at 
least  the  peculiar  tendency  of  raising  them  infinitely  far  above 
all  that  is  low  and  mean,  and  of  adding,  I  had  almost  said 
something  kingly,  if  not  to  their  outward,  at  least  to  their  inner 
life.    The  world  itself  involuntarily  sets  its  seal  to  this  truth, 
inasmuch  as  it  hates  and  despbes  no  one  so  much  as  precisely 
the"  theologian  who  manifests  the  opposite  of  a  theological 
character.    And  yet  the  charge  is  reiterated  again  and  again, 
that  the  study  of  this  science  obscures  the  mind,  contracts  the 
heart,  and  in  the  end  fits  the  man  who  devotes  himself  wholly 
to  it  only  for  the  post  of  "certificated  under-officer  on  the  outer 
confines  of  social  life."      That  Christ-hating  unbelief  should 
thus  judge,  we  can  comprehend  ;  that  many  a  partisan  of  the 
right  and  of  the  left  should  by  words  and  deeds  call  forth  such 
an  accusation,  we  deplore ;  but  we  deny  to  any  one  the  right 
to  set  down  to  the  charge  of  Theology  itself  the  misdeeds  which 
are  wrought  in  its  house,  though  not  really  in  its  name  and 
service,  by — mean  dependents.    Precisely  the  noblest  among  us 
will  be  the  first  to  confess  with  pain  and  shame  that  things 
must  bfe  infinitely  higher  and  better  with  us  than  has  only  too 
often  been  the  case ;  yet  add  in  one  breath,  that  every  mo- 
mentary weakness  was  the  fruit  of  a  culpable,   but  deeply- 
deplored,  unfaithfulness  to  the  Christian-theological  principle. 
And  now,  where  shall  I  end  if  I  turn  my  attention  to  a  wider 
circle,  and  attempt  simply  to  enumerate  all  the  good — to  de- 
scribe it  is  impossible — which  a  truly  Christian  Theology  has 
brought  about,  from  its  birth  until  the  present  day  ?    Of  the 
&ults  laid  to  its  charge  its  enemies  may  speak — would  that 
they  had  less  reason  for  doing  so  ! — ^but  we  shall  not  be  silent 
as  to  the  triumphs  of  our  Queen,  even  though,  as  Paul  of  old, 
we  should  appear  almost  unwise  in  our  boasting.     In  truth, 
like  the  Lord  of  whom  it  testifies.  Christian  Theology  might 
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well  meet  its  enemies  with  the  sorrowful  question  on  its  lips : 
'^  Many  good  works  have  I  showed  you  from  the  Father;  for 
which  of  those  works  do  ye  stone  me?"  Is  it  on  accoimt  of 
the  Church,  which  I  have  served  and  purified  ?  or  on  account 
of  society,  which  I  have  hitherto,  by  means  of  the  Church,  pre- 
served from  the  brink  of  the  abyss?  Is  it  on  account  of  the 
light  which  I  have  shed  for  many  a  philosopher?  or  on  account 
of  the  salt  which  I  have  scattered  over  the  bread  of  so  many  a 
science  ?  or  on  account  of  the  new  world  which  I  have  opened 
up  before  the  eye  of  so  many  an  artist?  or  on  account  of  the 
Universities,  perchance,  which  I  gave  to  Europe,  at  a  time  when 
a  night  of  ignorance  and  superstition  had  descended,  as  with 
leaden  weight,  upon  millions  ?  .  .  .  What  science  has  pro- 
duced in  many  a  domain  that  is  fair  and  true  and  good,  she 
owes,  more  than  is  frequently  thought  or  acknowledged,  also  to 
this  kindly  influence.  Yea,  far  more  than  is  supposed  or  ex- 
pressed, would,  not  only  the  Church,  but  the  whole  of  humanity 
lose,  if  from  this  Princess  before  whom  we  bow,  the  sceptre 
were  wrested,  and  to  her  finally  the  death-blow  were  given ! 


Cfte  laiitem  turneli  on  tfte  ^rearften 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "SECULAR  ANNOTATIONS   ON 

SCRIPTURE  TEXTS." 

VI. 
PULPIT  COPY*  AND  COPYHOLDERS, 

To  the  question  that  is  so  often  put,  whether  sermons  ought 
to  be  extemporary,  the  ablest,  perhaps,  of  our  Reviews  lately 

*  It  may,  or  it  may  not,  be  superfluous  to  say,  that  "copy"  is  the 
technical  term  used  by  printers  for  manuscript. 

It  may,  or  it  may  not,  be  superfluous  to  add,  by  the  way,  in  connection 
with  this  play  upon  words,  and  plajring  with  the  subject,  that  in  choosing 
such  a  title  as  neads  this  sketchy  senes  of  papers,  an  intimation  was 
designed  of  their  light,  not  to  say  trivial  or  frivolous  character;  as  chattings 
or  caustrUs^  outside  of  the  subject,  or,  at  most,  just  skimming  its  sur&ce, 
and  not  sounding  its  depths ;  a  sort  of  recreational  matter,  or  interlude, 
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contended  that  only  one  answer  can  be  given.  Extemporary 
preaching  it  declared  to  be  simply  detestable  when  we  imder- 
stand  by  that,  improvised  preaching ;  it  being  nothing  short  of 
ridiculous  arrogance  for  any  man  to  get  up  into  the  pulpit  and 
treat  a  congregation  to  the  mere  accidental  skimmings  of  his 
mind.  Agreed,  that  in  the  excitement  of  a  debate,  a  man 
already  fiill  of  his  subject  may  very  probably  pour  out  a  more 
impressive  oration  than  he  could  have  elaborated  in  his  study : 
the  substance  is  there,  and  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  give  it  the 
form  which  is  most  appropriate  to  the  feelings  of  the  moment. 
But  then  a  preacher,  it  is  argued,  is  not  a  debater ;  he  has  not 
the  stimulus  of  a  struggle,  nor  has  he  to  discuss  a  merely 
personal  question;  and  a  sermon  which  has  been  delivered 
without  premeditation  will  be  forgotten  without  regret  On 
the  other  hand,  if "  extemporary  *'  be  understood  in  a  sense 
compatible  with  careful  previous  preparation,  the  answer  is  as 
plain,  by  the  same  authority,  in  the  other  sense.  "  No  tnie 
orator  who  understands,  as  every  true  orator  must  understand, 
the  primary  importance  of  placing  himself  thoroughly  in  sym- 
pathy with  his  audience,  can  bear  to  be  fettered  by  a  previously 
written  discourse.  A  spoken  pamphlet  is  notoriously  a  most 
depressing  production,  both  for  the  speaker  and  the  hearers. 
The  words  should  come  fresh  from  the  brain,  and  be  moulded 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment."  It  is,  of  course,  conceded,  that 
the  preacher  should  have  the  framework  fully  impressed  upon 
his  mind  ;  that  he  should  be  in  no  danger  of  losing  the  thread 
of  his  discourse,  though  he  should  be  able  to  drop  it  and  to 
take  it  up  again,  to  insist  upon  the  telling  points,  and  to  pass 
over  more  rapidly  at  a  moment's  notice  those  which  are  com- 
paratively uninteresting.     An  orator  is  defined  to  be  in  many 


interposed  between  graver  articles.  If  the  secular  in  tbein  be  to  the 
spiritual  in  them  as  FalstafTs  sack  to  his  bread,  it  is  not  so  unadvisefUy, 
thou|;h  it  may  be  so  against  gooti  advice.  This  may  read  like  an  essay  at 
self-excusing  ;  and  if  to  excuse  oneself  be  to  accuse  oneself, — in  this  ca^e,  so 

be  it. 

And  if  there  seem  to  be  a  touch  of  Diogenes  in  the  way  in  which  the 
lantern  is  held  and  handled, — que -oulcz-vous  of  a  recluse  who,  as  such, 
may  be  said,  like  Diogenes,  to  live  in  a  tub?    And  that  tub  fiot  a  pulpit. 
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ways  an  actor ;  and  as  the  most  experienced  dramatists  fa3  to 
predict  the  fate  of  a  play  mitil  it  is  actually  performed,  so  the 
most  experienced  orator  can  only  be  quite  sure  of  his  effects 
when  he  instinctively  feels  whether  or  not  they  are  congenial  to 
the  mood  of  his  hearers.  The  seeming  inference  is,  that  as 
the  great  body  of  preachers,  like  the  great  body  of  all  other 
classes,  are  very  poor  orators,  it  is  better  for  nine  men  out  of 
ten  to  trust  to  written  sermons,  which  may  at  least  be  sensible,  if 
they  are  not  stirring;  and  that  only  the  tenth  man,  who  feels  the 
true  impulse,  should  aim  at  the  higher  effects  which  are  obtain- 
able by  the  extemporary  speaker  alone.  Hence  the  apparent 
failure  of  treatises  on  extemporary  preaching  to  be  of  much 
practical  use,  naturally  falling,  as  they  do,  into  a  more  or  less 
systematic  collection  of  rules  :  those  only  can  make  good  use 
of  them  who  do  not  require  them.  "  The  heaven-bom  orator 
will  regard  them  instinctively  in  most  cases,  and  he  will  dis- 
regard them  equally  when  he  comes  upon  an  exception.  The 
orator  manufactured  in  the  schools  will  find  them  a  clog  upon 
his  energies  and  a  temptation  to  pedantic  formality;  and  after 
all  will  be  but  a  wooden  imitation  of  the  genuine  speaker." 
In  short,  the  conclusion  is  dra^n,  that  extemporary  preaching 
is  one  of  those  arts  which  can  be  no  more  taught  than  poetry. 
Poeta^  necnon  orator^  nascitur,  nonfit  It  is  as  with  the  charm 
of  a  good  touch  in  music,  which  essential  element  in  an  agree- 
able performance  is  justly  accounted,  to  a  great  extent,  a 
natural  gift  :  it  is  given  to  some  men  and  women,  as  the  poetic 
gift  is,  bom  and  not  manufactured.  It  is  the  result,  as  a  musical 
critic  says,  of  a  special  conformation  of  the  bones  and  tendons 
of  the  hand  and  arm,  combined  with  an  exquisite  sensitiveness 
in  the  nerves  of  the  fingers ;  to  which  must  be  added  a  refined 
organization  in  the  brain,  enabling  the  player  to  comprehend 
the  infinite  variations  of  tone  produced  by  modifications  of 
touch.  "  No  doubt  the  gift  of  touch  is  susceptible  of  vast  im- 
provement by  cultivation;  but  that  cultivation  demands  an 
amount  of  labour  that  is  trifling  compared  with  the  incessant 
toil  which  can  alone  ensure  a  high  degree  of  mere  execution." 
Or,  to  apply  Mrs.  Twitchel's  explanation  to  Cerinthy  Ann  of 
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Miss  Scudder's  loaf  always  coming  out  "just  so," — "  Cerinthy 
Ann,  Its  faculty^ —  that's  it ; — them  that  has  it  has  it,  and  them 
that  hasn't — ^why,  they've  got  to  work  hard,  and  not  do  half  so 
wdl,  neither.'' 

That  avowedly  Old  Man,  professedly  an  Octogenarian,  who  a 
few  years  since  gave  the  world  his  ''Thoughts  about  Many 
Things,"  desired  to  know  how  it  was  we  have  so  few  good 
preachers;  and  maintained  that  no  man  has  so  great  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  a  good  speaker  as  a  preacher.  For 
ke  may  practise  at  least  twice  a  week,  and  everybody  will 
listen,  except  those  who  sleep.  One  reason  suggested  for  the 
deficiency  was,  that  men  do  not  labour  at  the  work  enough ; 
another,  that  few  have  capacity  for  it.  The  bare  reading  of 
sermons,  our  author  insisted,  produces  no  effect ;  they  must 
indeed  be  read  in  a  very  superior  manner  to  seem  like  a 
spoken  address,*  which  is  the  only  kind  of  preaching  that  has 
power  in  it  to  move,  to  persuade,  and  to  convince.  But  to 
preach  without  writing  before  you,  is  allowed  to  be  a  hard 
thing,  and  seldom  done  well  It  is  only  of  a  B?ssuet,  or  his 
near  of  kin,  that  biographers  can  say  that  "  il  pr^parait  rare- 
ment  la  forme  de  ses  sermons ;  il  se  pr^sentait  raeme  devant 
les  reunions  les  plus  imposantes,  avec  un  simple  canevas, 
s'abandonnant,  commes  les  orateurs  antiques,  k  la  force  de  ses 
convictions  et  h  la  pression  toute-puissante  de  ses  pens^es.** 
Both  Ftfnelon  and  Bossuet,  at  their  prime,  ceased  sermon- 
writing,  and  merely  traced  out  the  outline  of  their  discourses, 
devoting,  however,  hours  of  intense  meditation  to  them,  and 
trusting  themselves  in  the  pulpit  to  the  emotion  of  their  souls 
and  to  "  vivifying  contact "  with  their  audience.  Extemporary 
preachers  of  note  have  sometimes  expressed  their  astonishment 
at  the  fluency  with  which  they  were  able  to  deliver  their 
thoughts,  and  at  the  freshness  and  fulness  with  which  thoughts 


•  Archbishop  Whately  says,  somewhere,  that  no  man  can  read  better 
than  he  usually  speaks  in  daily  life;  from  which  principle  it  has  been 
ai^ed  that  the  perfection  of  reading  in  each  man  is  to  read  as  he  naturally 
converses  :  anything  beyond  thi:>  must  be  mannerism — everything  short  of 
it  must  be  needlessly  defective. 
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crowded  upon  them  while  id  the  act  of  addressing  a  great 
assemblage  of  people.  The  octogenarian  essayist  submits,  that 
if  a  preacher  would  well  consider  his  matter,  write  down  the 
heads  of  his  discourse,  and  keep  to  them,  practice  would  give 
him  the  right  words,  and  the  earnestness  of  his  purpose  would 
do  the  rest  But  the  "terrible  danger"  is  fully  admitted  of  a 
man  falling  into  mouthing,  and  saying  what  he  does  not  mean 
to  say,  and  rambling  and  tiring  people.  It  is  only  by  the  fresh 
feelings  of  the  heart,  Sydney  Smith  contends,  that  mankind 
can  be  very  powerfully  affected ;  what,  he  asks,  can  *be  more 
ludicrous  than  an  orator  delivering  stale  indignation,  and 
fervour  a  week  old;  turning  over  whole  pages  of  violent 
passions,  written  out  in  German  text ;  reading  the  tropes  and 
apostrophes  into  which  he  is  hurried  by  the  ardour  of  his 
mind;  and  so  affected  at  a  preconcerted  line  and  page,  that 
he  is  unable  to  proceed  any  further !  But  the  Canon  of  St 
Paul's  would  have  been  the  last  man  to  dispute  the  position  of 
a  more  recent  clerical  critic, — himself  a  practised  preacher 
as  well  as  penman, — that  although  the  freshly  manufactured 
article,  warm  from  the  mind  that  makes  it,  may  interest  and 
impress  at  the  moment,  such  a  composition  is  almost  inevitably 
loose,  wordy,  and  unsymmetrical ;  and  that  the  very  best  pro- 
duct of  the  human  soul  must  be  turned  off  at  the  rate,  not  of 
speaking,  but  of  writing,  and  oftentimes  of  writing  with  many 
piauses  between  the  sentences,  and  long  musing  over  individual 
phrases.  This  critic  professes  to  look  with  a  curious  feeling 
upon  "  certain  very  popular  preachers  "  who  sermonize  quite 
€x  tempore;  who  make  a  few  notes  of  their  skeleton  of  thought, 
but  trust  for  the  words,  and  even  for  the  illustrations,  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  moment  Remembering  how  much  the 
success  of  the  ex  tempore  speaker  depends  on  the  mood  of  the 
moment,  and  what  little  things  (an  acid  on  the  stomach,  say) 
may  mar  the  intellectual  machinery  for  the  moment,  and  how 
entirely  extemporary  speaking  depends  on  perfect  self-confi- 
dence and  presence  of  mind,  the  counsellor  we  are  consulting 
counsels  the  diligent  writing  of  sermons,  writing  them  week  by 
week,  and  always  writing  one's  veiy  best    The  advice  perhaps 
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gains  in  emphasis  as  coming  from  the  native  of  a  land  which 
of  all  others  has  been  demonstrative  of  antipathy  to  written 
discourses.  Possibly  he,  in  his  young  days,  may  have  moved 
some  hearers  to  the  sort  of  admiration  and  re-action  displayed 
by  the  elderly  maiden  who  whispered  to  her  sister,  on  hearing  a 
youthful  minister  for  the  first  time,  "Eh,  he's  a  graund 
preacher."  "  Whisht,  Bell,"  was  the  reply,  "  He's  readin'." 
"Readin',  is  he?"  muttered  the  eulogist,  changing  her  key; 
"  Filthy  fallow !  We'll  gang  hame,  Jeanie,  and  read  our 
book." 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Mr.  Bridges,  in  his  "Christian  Ministry," 
alleges  the  most  common  reason  for  the  adoption  of  written 
sermons,  to  be, — and  he  italicizes  the  words, — "  concession  to 
the  temper  and  prejudices  of  our  people."  A  quarterly  re- 
viewer has  much  more  recently  affirmed,  that  if  a  Church  of 
England  clergyman  were  to  stand  up,  and  offer  to  preach  to 
an  educated  congregation  without  a  written  sermon,  he  would, 
unless  a  man  of  thoroughly  established  reputation,  run  the 
risk  of  offending  his  hearers  in  the  tender  point  of  their  self- 
esteem.  "  If  they  pay  the  minister  the  compliment  of  coming 
to  church,  they  think  that  he  or  his  deputy  is  bound  to  take 
the  trouble  to  prepare  suitably  for  their  entertainment;"  and  to 
suppose  that  the  preacher  is  capable  of  uttering,  at  the  call  of 
the  moment,  words  which  may  deserve  to  enter  into  such  well- 
stored  minds,  is  to  be  guilty  of  what — but  for  the  sacred 
character  of  the  offender — they  might  fitly  designate  as  im- 
pertinence. And,  besides,  it  is  continued,  written  sermons  are 
a  sort  of  warrant  for  orthodoxy  and  respectability  ;  and  those 
who  most  steadily  adhere  to  them  maybe  considered  to  "stand 
at  the  furthest  distance  "  from  Methodists,  Ranters,  and  all  the 
forms  of  extravagant  and  unwashed  Dissent."  And  then,  again, 
the  preference  of  the  laity  for  the  existing  practice  is  said  to 
rest  upon  this  solid  ground,  that  by  compelling  the  preacher  to 
undergo  the  labour  of  writing  down  every  word  he  intends  to 
utter,  good  security  is  obtained  that  the  number  of  those  words 
will  be  kept  within  a  reasonable  limit ;  whereas,  if  a  congre- 
gation places  itself  at  the  mercy  of  one  who  can  pour  forth 
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bedicfl,  aad  -jiirr.'ng  I3e  < hurra  3i  mTmirrnns  pvaoa^  m^y 
perha^  sx&e  zo  dxecfc  3e  ewgr-hrrrgggrTg  ode  of  oik.  Sadi 
jxe  die  iogsesced  reasoos  w^kfi  xvovesilT  or  Ln'irlf  pKcvafl  k 
^KToar  of  c:e  ilxnosc  srrersal  rjgryn  fn  dte  Qmca  of  readpg 
carefilly-conipatgd.  senzuorL  Exassipore  gmrhm^  aujowfiag 
to  the  same  nxriiocitT,  b^ks  been  gsaeaUr  I'fsiiinraged  in  h^ 
qsarten;  aiid  joon^  aad  rralnca  mrnryiT%  waa  fed  tibdr 
povtr  zo  SCT  rhc  slodtfiil  hearts  of  okb,  '^^  soobbed  and 
ulcTkccd  nnrQ  their  cnthasasm  grows  coui.  aad  ther  £eII  con- 
tentedly  into  the  appronvd  drooing  narrkTii  To  oar  icriewu 
most  strange  it  seems  that  so  nanj  loea  oc  readr  miztdy  of 
earnest  pcrpoK;  and  of  strong  cociTicdoG,  shocld.  in  the  prime 
cf  jrriirSA  eriergy,  be  found  ci^^le  of  divesting  iheir  pclpit 
eloq-ience  cf  even  the  sauHest  ^ceinniTe  of  sponmieitjr. 
*•  ^^'hy,  ir*  my  other  place,  were  i:  ozlj  upon  a  dispure  aboot 
a  det>t  of  tver.ry  shillings  in  a  co',i::n-  court,  i  nun  who  came 
prepared  w:li  a  ^nen  speech  cooli  no:  help  being  carried  by 
his  own  feelings  beyond  the  words  se:  down  for  him  It  is 
only  in  procLiiming  the  glad  ddings  of  salvadon  to  £illen  nian, 
that  i:  Ls  possible  to  read  in  a  cold,  onimpassioned  tone  firom  a 
written  paper,  widiout  any  thought  rising  neely  in  the  mind,  or 
any  impulse  that  is  not  perfectly  well-reguLiied  being  felt  to 
utter  it  in  words."  Surely  among  many  proofs  of  convention- 
alism, this,  it  is  urged,  is  the  greatest,  that  a  minister  of 
religion  can  bring  himself  to  proclaim  its  momentous  truths 
with  unbroken  calnmess  and  unimpeached  propriety,  and 
without  ever  allowing  his  sublime  theme  to  gain  one  moment's 
uncontrolled  mastery  over  his  mind  or  tongue.  But  it  was 
not  thus,  we  are  reminded,  that  apostles  founded  or  martyrs 
regenerated  Christianity.  Nor  is  it  merely  that  written  lacks 
the  fervour  of  spontaneous  oratory.  An  eye  that  dreads  to 
lose  the  proper  line  of  manuscript,  cannot  ventiu-e  to  glance 
freely  around  the  church,  and  add  the  eloquence  of  look  to 
that  of  words;  a  figure  stooping  over  the  sermon-book  can 
never  use  emphatic  gesture  to  enforce  earnest  speech.  "  If  votes 
were  sought  for  Government  in  the  same  cold,  formal  way  in 
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iriiich  aUegiance  is  claimed  for  God,  that  cause  would  be 
instantaneously  ruined  whose  adherents  showed  not  the  smallest 
outward  token  either  of  faith  or  zeal"  It  comes,  in  fact,  to 
thiSy  in  the  summing  up  of  no  outsider,  that  people  whose 
religious  sense  has  been  awakened  by  some  other  means  than 
preaching,  will  listen  patiently  to  sermons  ;  but  "  the  power  of 
eloquence  to  reach  the  unconverted  heart  is,  as  far  as  possible, 
renounced  by  the  English  Church."  The  century  is,  however, 
a  decade  older  since  this  was  written,  and  the  statement  might 
bear,  or  require,  qualification. 

Two  things  are  said  to  have  distinguished  the  early  orators 
of  Christianity, — impulsiveness  of  speech,  and  its  action  on  the 
people.     When  all  are  silent  to  listen  to  a  single  one, — St. 
Augustine  said, — all  of  them  fixing  their  gaze  on  him,  custom 
and   decorum  forbid   their  interrupting  him,  to   ask  for   an 
explanation  of  what  may  have  been  obscure  in  his  address ; 
but  here  the  orator's  vigilance  and  solicitude  come  in,  to  com- 
pensate his  audience  for  their  tacit  restraint.     A  crowd,  eager 
to  be  taught,  is  apt  to  show,  by  some  outward  sign  or  move- 
ment, if  it  has  failed  to  keep  up  with  the  speaker.     He,  seeing 
this,  goes  back,  retraces  his  steps,  and  with  boundless  variety 
of  expression  brings  out  his  real  meaning.     This,  St  Augustine 
adds,  is  what  those  preachers  cannot  do,  who  recite  word  by 
word  a  discourse  committed  to  memory ;  or,  as  he  might  have 
further  said,  one  committed  to  paper,  and  to  which  the  pen- 
man is  exclusively  committed,  with  no  allowance  for  hitches, 
no  provision  for  mistakes,  no  loopholes  or  sallyports  for  a  stray 
shot,  as  occasion  may  serve.     M.  Villemain  holds  forth  St 
Augustine's  description  as  the  true  portraiture  of  an  orator. 
Tlie  speaker  divines  on  the  instant  what  is  lacking  to  his  train 
of  thought;  and  words  are  forthcoming  from  him  in   simple 
response  to  the  discovered  wants  of  those  who  listen  to  him. 
Every  bom  orator  feels  his  way  with  his  audience,  says  the 
author  of  "  It  is  Never  too  Late  to   Mend," — whereas   the 
preacher  in  ordinary  throws  out  his  fine  things,  hit  or  miss, 
and  does  not  know,  and  feel,  and  care  whether  he  is  hitting  or 
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missiDg.  The  born  oratcnr,  of  the  Eden  tjpe^  preadies  to  the 
(aces  and  hearts  that  happen  to  be  round  him  :  he  estabhsfaes 
betneen  himself  and  them  a  poise,  e^-erj  throb  d[  which  he 
feeb  and  follows : — if  he  cannot  get  hold  of  them  ooe  waj, 
he  tries  another — he  will  have  them — he  is  not  there  to  £adL 


BY  THE  REV.  PAXTON   HOOD, 

V. 

BETHEL,  THE   VILLAGE  OF  NIGHT  WALKS 

AND   VISIONS. 

"He  found  him  in  Bethel,  and  there  He  spoke  with  us."— Hosea  xiL  4. 

Bethel — we  may,  I  think,  take  this  to  be  the  most  household 
name  of  all  the  villages  or  tennis  of  the  Bible.  Jerusalem  is 
the  cit^  of  the  Church ;  it  is  Niewed  as  a  cit}'  compact  to- 
gether, whither  the  tribes  go  up  unto  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
to  give  thanks  unto  the  name  of  the  Lord.  But  Bethel  is  the 
name  which  has  come  to  be  associated  with  home,  domestic 
life,  and  service ;  it  is  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  God 
we  worship  was  met  and  adored  when  there  were  no  temples, 
when  there  were  even  no  tabernacles  consecrated  to  His  ser- 
vice; it  teaches  us  how  the  home  begins  what  the  temple  and 
the  tabernacle  carry  forward,  and  what  heaven, — of  which  the 
seer  in  his  exalted  \ision  says,  "  I  saw  no  temple  therein," — 
ends.  It  is  very  interesting  to  notice,  as  travellers  tell  us,  that 
from  the  heights  of  Bethel  you  can  easily  see  Jerusalem  ;  it  is 
at  a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles.  So  every  earthly  Bethel 
has  Jerusalem  full  in  view ;  it  is  from  the  holy  home  we  see 
the  larger  Church ;  and  it  is  from  the  heights  of  Bethel  here  on 
earth  we  descry  the  fair  minarets  and  towers  of  "Jerusalem  the 
golden.*' 

Bethel  T^-as  the  home  of  the  patriarchs;  it  is  one  of  the  first 
places  where  Abraham  pitched  his  tent,  and  buUt  an  altar^  and 
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called  on  the  name  of  the  Lord;  and  to  this  spot  he  returned; 
fiom  this  spot,  as  well  as  from  Mamre,  he  was  able  to  look  over 
the  wondexiiil  plaia  He  was  '^  a  stranger  and  pilgrim  in  the 
land"  in  which  his  children  were  to  be  possessors ;  and  it  is  in 
£u:t  on  a  broad  plain,  and  it  lies  on  the  grand  highway  of  the 
Holy  Land.  Near  to  this  spot,  Lord  Lindsay  says,  his  eye 
rested  on  the  loveliest  scenery  his  eye  ever  beheld,  olives,  fig- 
trees,  vineyards,  and  com  fields  plainly  showing  how  truly  this 
might  be  the  glory  of  all  lands.  If  there  is  a  curse, — and  a 
curse  there  is,  for  all  is  barrenness  now, — then  it  is  upon  the 
inhabitants  and  not  on  the  soiL 

To  this  Bethel  came  Jacob ;  as  you  well  know,  here  he  laid 
himself  down,  and  in  the  open  air,  on  the  desert  sand,  pro- 
bably beneath  the  shady  almond  trees,  he  dreamed  his  wonder- 
ful dream. 

"  Who  would  not  sleep  on  such  a  bed, 
With  a  stony  pillow  for  his  head, 
Nearer  to  thy  God  in  sleep. 
Tasting  fellowship  more  deep, 
Entering  heaven  in  glorious  dreams. 
Drinking  there  of  living  streams. " 

Not  that  the  lodging  was  bad ;  travellers  in  the  Holy 
Land  often  rest  in  such  an  inn,  and  prefer  it  to  that  in  the 
village  or  the  town.  And  the  spot  became  hallowed  as  the 
generations  passed  on — Bethel,  the  house  of  God ;  the  wild 
spot  became  conspicuous  in  holy  history.  But  what  strange 
stories  are  told  about  that  stone  which  Jacob  took  for  his  pil- 
low! About  what  will  not  man  tell  strange  stories  ?  It  was 
preserved  through  many  ages ;  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
salem  it  was  somehow  removed  to  Scotland ;  it  was  the  famous 
stone  of  consecration  used  in  the  coronation  of  the  Scottish 
kings  and  when  Edward  I  conquered  Scotland  it  was  removed 
to  England  ;  and  it  may  now  be  seen  beneath  the  Confessor's 
chair  or  coronation  throne  in  Westminster  Abbey.  A  singular 
story,  a  foolish  tradition  enough ! 

But  what  does  abide,  and  has  lasted  all  these  long  genera- 
tions,—near  four  thousand  years, — is  this  old  name,  Bethel 
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Bethd  too  was  2  place  of  trees;  dirme  senrke  made  it  a  house 
of  God.  Throagh  all  the  hundreds  of  vean  the  patriaidis 
were  awaj,  it  retained  its  name ;  it  became  the  home  of  the 
prophets ;  it  became  the  ball  of  the  judges ;  Samnd  judged 
there;  it  became  the  burial-place  of  prophets;  it  bedme 
a  school  of  the  prophets ;  it  became,  and  is  now,  the  veiy  wofd 
for  a  holj  home.  What  would  tou  mean  if  jou  were  to  saj  ot 
anyone,  ^His  house  \s  a  perfect  Bethel'*?  And  howmanj 
places  we  have  in  this  country  where  there  was  once  some 
pious  man.  his  pious  wife,  these  forming  a  holy  fsimily,  honour- 
ing God  for  His  own  sake,  not  for  the  sake  of  building  up  any 
particular  Church,  only  from  mere  faith,  mere  love.  From  some 
lone  cottage,  some  fum  among  the  hills,  there  rose  the  holy 
hearts-  h\-niii.  there  was  read  the  sacred  word,  there  was  sweet 
family  prayer,  there  was  !ed  the  devout  life,  ir^re  was  Bethel; 
and  now  there  is  the  house  of  God,  and  there  is  the  larger 
gathering,  and  Bethel  the  temple  dates  back  to  Bethel  the 
cottage  or  the  fann. 

Bethel  illustrates  this  to  us,  how  it  is  from  the  household, 
and  from  what  the  first  household  of  our  youth  and  infancy  is, 
that  the  holv  seed  sn-ows  into  forest-like  fmitflilness  ;  it  is  the 
household  principle.  I  hive  heard  of  families  who  have  held 
a  farm,  have  lived  in  one  house  for  hundreds  of  years ;  firom 
generation  to  generation,  they  kept  the  condition  of  the  farm, 
in  many  things  they  improved  upon  the  manners  of  their  an- 
cesters,  but  there  was  the  same  farm,  the  same  rooms,  the  same 
fields.  So  the  Bethel ;  it  is  the  Bethel  so  long  as  the  children 
stand  or  walk  in  the  same  old  ways ;  but  these  gone,  all  is  gone. 
And  well  I  may  speak,  for  all  my  childhood  was  passed  in  such 
a  Bethel ;  I  knew  such  prayers  as  were  incense,  such  joys  and 
h}Tnns  as  were  full  of  sweetest  and  most  innocent  joy,  and  are 
to  me  now  only  to  recollect  It  is  a  great  thing  to  come  to 
the  place  and  say,  This  is  Bethel,  the  house  of  God,  It  is  a 
great  thing  to  be  bom  in  Bethel ;  those  who  are  planted  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord  ought  to  flourish  in  the  courts  of  our  God. 
And  it  is  a  great  thing  to  go  on  with  Bethel  worship  through 
life,  where  heart  and  hand  and  voice  all  blend  together,  and 
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where  stilly  as  of  old,  the  name  of  Bethel  is  the  proper  and  be- 
fitting  designation  for  the  place. 

Bethel  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  most  pathetic  names  of 
the  Bible ;  and  its  peculiar  pathos  grows  out  ol^  and  is  associa- 
ted with,  the  days  of  its  village  life.  There  are  few  of  us  who 
have  not  associations  with  the  pleasant  and  beautiful  word 
Bethel,  the  house  of  God ;  few  Christian  families  in  which  the 
beautiful  old  Scottish  hynm, 

"  O  God  of  Bethel,  by  whose  hand 
Thy  people  still  are  fed, 
Who  through  thb  weary  pilgrimage 
Hast  all  onr  fathers  led," 

has  not  been  sung  to  the  plaintive  old  Scotch  tune  ''  Martyr- 
dom."   So,  from  the  days  of  the  patriarchs,  we  seem  to  mean 
V  it  any  spot  which  has  been  the  scene  of  Divine  manifesta- 
tfons ;  consecrated  in  their  lives,  and  especially  in  the  life  of 
/accb,  a  consecrating  charm  has  gathered  round  it  ever  since. 
Jt  '^iras  the  scene  of  those  wonderful  night  walks.     And  these 
^i^Slit  walks  and  visions  give  the  striking  point  and  interest  to 
^■^.t  text,  "  He  found  him  in  Bethel,  and  there  He  spake  to  tis^ 
To  us!  it  is  certainly  a  very  singular  way  of  putting  it;  but  those 
M-^lit  visions  of  Bethel,  in  their  extraordinary  succession,  illus- 
^'"^^►^  that  other  text,  "  This  shall  be  written  for  the  generation 
fallowing,  and  a  people  that  shall  live  shall  praise  the  Lord.'* 
TT>e  Hebrews  have  a  proverb,  "What  things  befell  the  fathers 
^^^  for  a  sign  to  the  children  ;"and  the  deeds  of  the  fathers  are 
^^Ty  often  attributed  to  the  children,  as  it  is  written,  "  They 
^"^nt  through  the  flood  on  foot,  there  did  we  rejoice  in  Him." 
So  those  night  walks  of  Jacob  at  Bethel  were  times  of  great 
t^^ed,  of  sorrow,  of  great  loneliness,  darkness,  and   despair, 
^^^nies  of  great  earnestness  and  prayerful  tremulous  ascent  of 
souL    Bethel  is  thus  to  us,  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world 
^e  come,  one  of  the  most  significant  spots  in  Scripture  story ; 
Its  scenery  is  alive  with  interests,  both  it  and  they  seem  to 
stand  in  more  immediate  relation  to  the  personal  life  and  ex- 
perience of  all  succeeding  believers,  as  that  other  text,  "  It  is 
the  time  of  Jacob's  trouble,  but  he  shall  be  saved  out  of  it ;  *' 
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each  of  those  night  walks  is  related  to  some  personal  incident 
in  the  life  of  the  tried  soul,  every  one  has  the  refi:ain,  "He 
found  him  in  Bethel,  and  there  He  spake  with  us.^ 

To  Bethel  came  the  youth,  wearied  and  worn  and  anxious; 
not  a  good  youth,  I  should  think,  in  any  sense.  He  was  the 
deceiver,  but  pity  him ;  he  had  foiled  his  brother,  he  has  his 
fathei^s  blessing,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  avail  him  yet ;  he  is 
an  outcast,  an  exile ;  he  is  anxious,  he  is  punished  But  beneath 
that  crust  of  hardness  and  cruel  worldliness  there  is  a  divine 
spark  and  nature ;  God  is  at  the  foundation  of  his  soul,  he  has 
a  prophecy  and  a  communion.  A  nation  was  in  him ;  but  at 
Bethel  he  was  quite  imconscious  of  the  part  he  was  to  play  in 
history.     Meanings  come  when  visions  go^ 

* 

**  Tasks  in  hours  of  insight  willed, 
Through  hours  of  gloom  may  be  fulfilled." 

Have  we  not  often  thought  of  that  scene,  the  night  when  he 
first  slept  beneath  the  palm-trees,  his  head  resting  on  a  stone, 
and  called  the  name  of  that  place  Bethel  ? 

But  twenty  years  rolled  by,  twenty  years  of  trial ;  he  had 
become  very  wealthy,  but  it  seems  that  God  was  forgotten  in 
the  home  of  his  uncle ;  in  the  accumulation  of  riches,  beneath 
the  smiles  of  his  cousins, — his  wives  according  to  the  usage  of 
the  times, — God  was  forgotten.  He  was  returning,  he  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bethel  again.  We  haunt  some  places ; 
singular  it  is,  how,  after  long  wanderings,  men  come  back  to 
some  spot  which  seems  a  central  point  of  life.  Here  he  had 
another  night  vision,  he  was  caught  up  to  God  in  prayer,  to  the 
God  of  Bethel ;  other  lives,  other  interests  hung  upon  his ;  he 
remembered  God,  and  was  troubled ;  then  came  the  wrestling 
and  what  really  seems  the  turning  point  in  his  life. 

Once  again  he  came  to  Bethel.  Ten  years  more  had  passed; 
life  was  not  bright,  after  all;  riches  could  not  give  happiness ;  he 
was  in  the  midst  of  domestic  sorrows  and  fears.  I  do  not  go 
beyond  the  probabilities  of  the  story  when  I  suppose  this  third 
Divine  interview,  like  the  others,  was  mostly  in  the  night,  in 
the  holy  night,  the  time  for  the  soul's  free  breathings.     He  was 
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walking  solitary  and  alone,  then,  and  there  again  God  met  him, 
assuring  him,  and  calling  to  his  recollection  the  old  Bethel 
days,  and  then  rising  up  and  leaving  him,  as  we  read,  "  God 
went  up  from  him,  in  the  place  where  He  had  talked  with 
him.'* 

Such  are  the  night  walks  of  Bethel  when  it  was  a  lonely  and 
sequestered  place,  probably  not  even  a  village,  certainly  not 
what  it  by-and-by  became — a  large  and  important  town  or 
city ;  and  those  night  walks  of  the  Patriarch  give  to  it  its  most 
tender  and  abiding  interest.  Upon  this  spot  despondency  and 
aspiration  had  their  conflict  in  the  Patriarch's  soul ;  here  the 
niglit  gave  forth  her  strong  oracles,  uttered  her  prophetic  mur- 
xniiT^;  and  here,  too,  the  night  was  filled  wnth  music,  and  still 
to  the  ear  of  faith  from  its  ancient  isolations  float  wild  but 
heavenly  symphonies,  voices  of  the  night ;  its  glorious  moun- 
tain chains  murmur  with  heavenly  messages  and  are  mystical 
with  the  waving  of  dread  wings,  a  piercing  sweetness  of  melodies 
and  harmonies  which  bid  the  heart  to  rise  and  fear  not,  choral 
strains  and  tones  of  faith  and  love,  the  ministrations  through 
inany  years  to  a  human  heart  which  suffered  there  but  came 
there  to  be  refreshed  and  strengthened. 

How  often  we  come  back  again  upon  a  scene  over  which  we 
passed  tw^enty  years  since ;  we  find  all  the  same, — what  springs 
are  touched  by  it  I — some  old  house,  some  old  church  or  chapel, 
some  place  of  early  self-communion.     So  he  felt     And  what 
^  this  marvellous  spring  ?    And  why  is  it  that  dead  and  inani- 
mate and  material  things  play  upon  us,  even  as  if  we  were 
some  harpstring  or  organ  key  ?    Strange  indeed  is  it,  how  dead 
things  play  upon  living  things  !   What  is  this  halo  of  association, 
this  which  metaphysicians  call  the  law  of  simple  suggestion  ? 
^y  should  a  walk  through  an  old  field  or  over  some  well- 
known  heath,  or  the  sight  of  an  old  tree,  make  us  start  and 
Veep?    What  connection  is  there  between  the  scent  of  a  briar- 
^edge  and  a  tear — between  an  old  ruined  wall  and  a  troop  of 
sorrowful  thoughts  ?     How  is  it  that  thus  the  soul  asserts  its 
ever-present  power  of  feeling  ?    Strange  how,  in  the  countless 
chambers  of  the  brain,  memories  are  lulled  to  slumber,  firom 
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which  a  fragrance  or  a  soond,  a  s^t  or  a  taste,  can  avikfli 
them !  So,  it  seems,  it  was  m  these  later  mgiit  wafts  of  Jacob. 
And  notice,  that  as  he  came  to  ererj  season  die  Dnrine  visioa 
only  preceded  a  time  of  trial  and  pain,  apparently  of  A^^^tjffi 

A  pathetic  story  is  associated  with  the  last  Tisit,  immediatdy 
after  old  Deborah  died,  the  old  mirse,  tiie  mother  of  Ae 
mothers,  and  they  buried  her  beneath  "•  the  oak  of  weeping.* 
How  solemn  look  all  these  little  domestic  incidents  sweeping 
up  like  spectres  from  the  churchyards  of  soch  a  remote  and 
distant  past,  thousands  of  years  aga  And  Jacob  went  fecdi 
musing  on  family  interests ;  and  only  a  day  or  two,  and  then 
the  beloved  Rachel  was  taken  from  him;  and  be  very  sore 
there  swef>t  throu^  the  heart  of  the  disconsolate  man  the  me- 
mory of  all  the  tender  words  by  the  old  weU  and  the  sheep- 
fold  in  the  S>Tian  desert  More  pathetic  story  than  that  deadi 
there  is  ?>carcely  any.  \Miat  pathos  in  that  expression,  "  For 
she  died"!  And,  "as  she  was  passing''  the  question  and  the 
ruune.  How  often  has  that  scene  been  enacted  since,  the 
mother's  lost  strength  called  up  to  give  the  name  Benoni  ! 

Such  were  some  of  Jacob's  night  walks  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ikthel.  He  seems  to  be  constantly  \nsiting  that  spot,  and 
his  life  oscillates  between  those  texts  and  Di\nne  assurances, 
"  I  am  the  I>ord,  I  will  not  leave  thee  until  I  have  done  that 
which  I  spoke  to  thee  of.**  And  then  we  read  again,  "  And 
God  went  up  from  him  in  the  place  where  He  talked  \*-ith  him." 
They  are  great  lessons  of  life  which  come  to  us  from  the  Bethel 
haunts  and  days;  and  the  two  words  in  the  text  above  shine  out 
wonderfully — ^' until''  and  ^^  surely'' ;  every  ««/// has  2l  surely, 
**  I  will  surely  do  thee  good."  Remote  seems  the  until,  often 
far  away.  When  shall  I  be  there?  says  the  wanderer ;  but  God 
bridges  over  the  time  for  us  with  these  "  surelies."  All  faith  is 
a  night  walk  ;  there  is  a  moon ;  if  not  a  moon,  stars ;  if  not  stars, 
then  there  are  torches  and  night  companions ;  these  are  the  re- 
liefs and  lights  of  the  way.  "  Surely  in  the  floods  they  shall 
not  come  nigh  unto  thee.*'  "  I  will  surely  have  mercy  upon 
thee,  saith  the  Lord."  "  They  shall  surely  gather  together,  but 
not  by  me,  every  one  shall  fall  for  thy  sake."  Doubt  says,  How 
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long  shall  this  until  last  ?    When  shall  I  be  there  ?    Faith  says, 
**  Until  the  day  break  and  the  shadows  flee  away."    Such  les- 
sons come  to  us  amidst  these  sudden  absences,  as  when  '^  God 
-went  up  from  Jacob  in  the  place  where  He  spake  with  him." 
But  even  then  memory  recalls  visions,  emotions,  and  impressions. 
There  is  another  side  to  the  history  of  this  place.    Where  is 
Bethel  now ;  and  what  is  Bethel  now  ?    ^^^lat  a  dark  night 
falls  over  its  history !     It  is  Bethel  no  longer.     There  came  an 
idolatrous  king — ^Jeroboam,  a  wicked  and  insane  king  (i  Kings 
xdi.  29).     Alas !  too,  how  often  in  the  household  where  the 
voice  of  prayer  has  ascended,  and  the  simple  and  holy  life  has 
t>e«n  led,  there  comes  one  of  an  insane  Jeroboam-like  genera- 
tion, the  worshipper  of  the  calf.    How  wonderful,  to  forsake  the 
^rship  of  the  God  of  heaven  and  to  bow  down  before  a  calf 
the  stall !    Not  more  wonderful  than  many  things  we  have 
and  do  see.    And  so  all  the  people  went  after  the  calf.    It 
the  wicked  policy  of  the  king  to  set  up  the  calves  in  Be- 
^d,  because  this  place  was  on  the  highway  to  Jerusalem.  Thus 
^'^''eii  the  devout  were  intercepted  in  their  progress  to  the  wor-  ' 
5^ip  of  the  true  God,  and  allured  to  the  degrading  worship  "of 
*  l>east  having  hoofs  and  horns."     It  became  the  very  metro- 
polis of  idolatry.     For  a  time  the  youthful  Josiah  (2  Kings 
^^iii,  18)  arrested  the  course  of  its  iniquity,  but  not  for  long  ; 
^^ci    its  groves  and  altars  were  thronged  with  worshippers  of 
^c  cruel  and  debasing  Astarte.     And  I  know  not  thaf  we  have 
^'^y^'here   words   of  prophecy   more   tremendous  than  those 
nurled  by  Hosea  and  Amos  against  Bethel.     Its  ver)'  name 
'^'^as  changed  from  Bethel,  the  House  of  God,  to  Bethaven,  the 
^ouse  of  vanity.     "  Bethel,"  said  the  Prophet  Hosea,    "  shall 
^ncie  to  nought."  And  it  is  remarkable  that  the  very  site  was  lost 
^ntil  a  few  years  ago;  and  now  it  is  recognised,  not  by  its  old 
^^    sacred  name  of  Bethel,  but  Beitan,  a  corruption  of  its 
^^er  name,  Bethaven  (Amos  v.  4,  6  ;  vii.  15).    It  is  a  wilder- 
ness ;  it  is  a  mere  heap  of  ruins.     One  \\Titer  says  he  saw 
thorns  and  thistles  waving  ;among  the  ruins  of  the  wild  wind- 
girdled  spot ;  and  after  he  had  left  it  he  found  in  his  Bible  that 
these  very  things  were  written  do^^^l  there  (Hosea  x.  8). 

A  A 
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And  why  all  this  ?  Because  Bethel  had  been  amazingly  &- 
voured ;  because  the  insanity  was  so  wonderful  which  erected 
an  altar  to  Moloch  where  Abraham  erected  his  altar  and 
called  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  which  held  those  debasing 
rites  where  Jacob  had  his  wonderful  dream.  So  ever  stupen- 
dous privileges,  despised,  bring  stupendous  judgments.  Who 
can  read  these  marvellous  words,  in  which  we  find  prophecy  so 
wonderful  becoming  history,  and  bc\  to  see  how  divinely  gifted 
were  those  inspired  seers?  ''  Bethel  is  a  thing  of  nought  ;**  a  fruit- 
ful land  is  turned  into  barrenness ;  there  the  wild  Arab  pitches 
his  tent ;  the  jackal  prowls.  So  have  I  seen  the  wild  fox  leap 
through  the  ruined  household  room,  where  even  once  sweet 
domestic  joys  and  household  bliss  were  known.  It  is  very  re- 
markable that  the  Lord  in  His  joumeyings  must  often  have 
passed  through  it,  but  it  is  never  once  mentioned  in  His 
history. 


« 


*  And  who  art  thou,  that  moumest  me,  *  replied  the  niin  grey, 

*  And  fearcst  not  rather  that  thyself  may  prove  a  castaway  ? 
I  am  a  dried  and  abject  branch  ;   my  place  is  given  to  thee ; 
But  woe  to  every  barren  graft  of  thy  wild  olive-tree. 

Our  day  of  grace  is  sunk  in  night,  our  time  of  mercy  spent. 

For  hea\'y  was  my  children's  crime,  and  strange  their  punishment ; 

Yet  gaze  not  idly  on  our  fall,  but,  sinner,  warned  be, 

Who  spared  not  His  chosen  place,  may  send  His  wrath  on  thee.* 


ft 


Such  was  Bethel  in  its  royalty,  and  such  is  Bethel  in  its  ruin; 
Why,  what  lessons  it  preaches  to  us  !  How  is  it  with  me  ?  Am 
I  acting  the  part  of  Abraham  or  of  Jeroboam  ?  Am  I  maintain- 
ing the  loyalty  of  the  old  Bethel  household  ?  Do  I  look  up 
to  the  old  heirlooms  and  say,  "  My  Father,  my  Father,  Thou 
shalt  guide  roe  by  Thy  counsel,  and  afterwards  receive  me  to 
glory  "?  Do  I  believe  ?  Have  I  a  covenant  ?  and  have  I  a 
memorial  ?  and  have  I  visions  ?  Or,  alas  !  is  it  so  that,  as  an 
old  writer  says,  I  am  changing,  as  Thomas  Fuller  quaintly  sajrs, 
"  Scala  cosily  the  heavenly  ladder,  into  Gradus  inform^  steps  to 
hell,  and  devils  are  dancing  for  joy  where  angels  came  down 
rom  heaven  to  earth"? 
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BY  CLEMENS. 


L 


Perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  useful  to  a  young  man  than  to 
be  brought  into  fellowship  with  others  of  the  same  age  and  the 
same  aspirations  as  himself.  He  may  have  come  from  com- 
parative privacy,  and  moved  in  a  very  limited  sphere,  in  which 
he  may  have  had  little  or  no  opportunity  of  comparing  either 
his  capacity  or  his  attainments  with  those  of  other  yoimg  men, 
and  may  possibly  have  been  betrayed  into  too  high  an  estimate 
of  them.  And,  in  such  circumstances,  his  views  of  Christian  doc 
trine,  and  of  the  Christian  temper  and  deportment  in  general, 
may  have  a  narrowness,  or  some  other  peculiarity,  which  they 
would  not  have  had  in  freer  and  more  extensive  intercourse 
with  other  sincere  professors  of  the  Christian  faith.  But  on 
entering  the  society  of  young  men  of  similar  standing  and 
aims  with  himself,  he  gradually  finds  himself  in  many  instances 
surpassed  intellectually,  and  that  some  notions  of  religious 
belief  and  conduct  which  he  had  held  strictly,  he  may  with 
propriety  and  advantage  relax. 

In  this  kind  of  benefit  I  shared  on  being  admitted,  for  a 
six-years  preparation  for  the  Christian  ministry,  to  one  of  our 
Nonconformist  colleges,  where  about  a  score  other  young  men 
were  studying  with  the  same  purpose.  They  received  \pe  very 
cordially ;  and,  if  there  were  among  them  two  or  three  whose 
presence  in  such  an  institution,  whether  on  mental  or  moral 
groimds,  excited  my  surprise,  there  were  not  a  few  who  com- 
manded my  admiration,  while  the  rest  were  objects  of  my 
respect  and  esteem.  Our  tutors  or  professors  were  but  three. 
The  first,  who  filled  the  Theological  chair,  and  who  indeed 
superintended  many  other  branches  of  sacred  study,  was  pro- 
foundly versed  in  classical  as  well  as  in  theological  lore,  all  his 
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acquirements  being  pervaded  by  a  tenderness  and  depth  of 
piety  which  drew  to  him  the  veneration  of  all  his  pupilsL  The 
second,  who  occupied  the  Classical  and  Hebrew  chair,  was  of 
fewer  accomplishments  and  less  engaging  affability  than  his 
colleague,  yet  very  competent  in  his  department,  of  steady 
principle  as  a  Christian,  and  of  imcommon  insight  and  qiiidc- 
ness  of  judgment  on  most  subjects  in  which  the  students  were 
likely  to  be  professionally  interested.  The  third  was  merely  a 
teacher  of  elocution,  but  of  consummate  ability,  and  whose 
duties  were  restricted  to  a  fortnightly  lecture. 

I  must  own  that  I  was  very  happy  in  the  possession  of  such 
advantages,  and  much  bent  on  improving  them.  I  rose 
regularly  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  systematically  eschew- 
ing midnight  studies — a  habit  retained  through  life,  and  which 
proved  highly  conducive  to  my  health,  ray  progress  in  my 
studies,  and  my  comfortable  and  efficient  discharge  of  the 
future  duties  awaiting  me.  Sonic  of  my  associates  were  much 
addicted  to  late  studies,  and  not  seldom  did  I  meet  them 
retiring  to  rest  as  I  was  descending  from  my  bedroom.  But 
alas  !  all  of  this  class, — and  some  of  them  were  of  fine  talents 
and  estimable  character, — were  in  their  graves  shordy  after 
their  settlement  as  ministers.  Most  of  my  fellow-students 
were  not  enticed  into  this  questionable,  if  not  fatal,  habit. 
And  of  those  who  were  my  seniors  both  in  years  and  colle- 
giate life,  three  became  able  and  successful  tutors  in  other 
colleges,  some  rose  to  eminence  as  preachers  and  pastors,  and 
the  remainder  occupied  spheres  of  honourable  though  less 
noted  usefulness,  with  the  exception  of  two,  whose  ministerial 
course  was  a  disappointment  to  the  college  and  a  dishonour 
to  themselves.  Of  those  who  were  my  juniors,  that  is,  who 
entered  the  college  after  me,  the  generality  stood  fair  both  in 
character  ami  attainments  ;  and  among  them  were  two  whose 
beauty  of  mental  and  spiritual  qualities  engaged  my  warmest 
esteem  and  affection.  Would  that  I  had  not  to  add  that 
there  was  one  who  inspired  very  different  sentiments !  Of 
singular  versatility  of  talents,  but  neither  of  confirmed  prin- 
ciples nor  of  very  pure  conversation,  he  indulged  in  a  course 
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of  reading  which  finally  alienated  him  from  Protestantism,  and 
conducted  him  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

At  the  end  of  my  curriculum,  I  left  college  with  the  full 
esteem  of  my  tutors,  with  an  estimation  of  them  which  had 
risen  from  year  to  year,  and  with  an  earnest  desire  to  do  well 
in  the  sacred  work  for  which  they  had  endeavoured  to  prepare 
mc  I  had  already  preached  with  very  gratifying  acceptance 
at  various  places;  and,  after  supplying  two  or  three  vacant 
Churches,  I  accepted  an  invitation  to  settle  in  a  town  in  one  of 
the  eastern  counties.  The  Church  in  this  place  had  been  much 
troubled  with  controversy  between  the  minister  and  the  leading 
members.  The  former,  as  I  was  informed,  was  of  intemperate 
habits,  not  very  reputable  in  other  respects,  and  a  high  predes- 
tinarian ;  the  latter  rose  against  him,  and  succeeded  in  forcing 
him  to  a  resignation.  They  received  me  as  an  angel  of  God, 
and  said  that  they  regarded  my  acceptance  of  their  invitation 
as  "  God's  seal  of  approbation  "  on  all  that  they  had  done  for 
the  removal  of  their  former  minister.  After  the  lapse  of  nearly 
six  months,  I  was  ordained  to  the  pastoral  oversight  of  them, 
and  everything  seemed  prosperous  and  hopeful ;  but  so  sud- 
denly and  unaccountably  was  this  pleasing  prospect  over- 
clouded and  destroyed,  that  no  later  than  three  months  after 
my  ordination  I  deliberately  resolved  to  retire. 

The  unexpected  extinction  of  my  dearest  hopes  in  tliis  i)lace 
checked  my  eagerness  to  renew  the  pastoral  tie,  but  did  not 
damp  my  ardour  to  be  employed  in  the  Divine  service ;  and, 
having  been  requested  to  visit  another  congregation  in  a 
somewhat  critical  condition,  thither  I  repaired.  At  that  i)eriod 
little  was  known  in  some  counties  of  England  of  any  other 
kind  of  Nonconformity  save  Presbyterianism  ;  and  a  congrega- 
tion of  that  order,  and  a  small  Wesleyan  chapel,  and  a  few 
Roman  Catholics,  were  the  only  religionists,  besides  the  Church 
of  England,  in  the  town  to  which  I  had  been  invited.  The 
cold  orthodoxy  and  the  laxity  of  discipline  in  the  Presbyterian 
congregation  had  long  been  a  trial  to  some  of  its  best  and 
most  active  members ;  and,  on  the  death  of  their  minister,  they 
determined  to  take  measures  for  introducing  Congregation- 
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alism.    They  first  hired  a  room,  and  then  erected  a  commo- 
dious chapel ;    but    the  young    preacher   whom   they  bad 
engaged,    and    whose    ministrations    had    been    remarkably 
popular,  took  offence  at  something,  and  hastily  left  them.   It 
was  at  this  crisis  that  I  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  a  move- 
ment which  he  had  first  materially  helped,  and  then  seiioasly 
damaged.    But  the  congregation  speedily  rallied,  and,  every 
Sunday  evening  more  especially,  I  was  greeted  with  an  attend- 
ance which  solemnly  impressed  me  with  the  responsibility 
attaching  to  the  charge  of  such  a  number  of  souls.     This  greatly 
encouraged  the  founders  of  the  new  chapel,  and  prompted 
them  to  entreat  that  I  would  settle  with  them  forthwith.    But 
I  had  too  sad  a  remembrance  of  the  ill-requital  I  had  received 
in  my  former  settlement  to  suffer  me  to  comply ;  and  I  an- 
swered that  I  should  greatly  prefer  to  wait  for  further  indica- 
tions of  the  Divine  will     The  public  acceptance  of  my  labours 
being  undiminished,  I  was  again  and  again  urged  to  take  up 
my  pcnnanent  abode ;  and  at  length,  after  having  ministered 
to  them  SL\  months,    I  consented   to  become    their   stated 
minister. 

I  loved  my  work  above  ever>*  other  vocation  on  earth.  To 
be  the  ser\-ant  of  Christ,  and  to  aid  in  the  diffusion  of  His 
truth,  the  edification  of  His  Church,  and  the  converaon  of 
sinners,  was  the  sum  of  my  most  ardent  and  hallowed  ambi- 
tion ;  and  to  this  service  I  applied  myself  with  renewed  and 
prayerful  de\-otednesSw  The  congregation  was  harmcHiious 
and  steady,  a  Church  was  formed — though  not  without  sinister 
prophespngs  by  my  Presb}terian  neighbours  of  the  evils 
which  would  ensue  firom  the  attempt  to  set  up  a  discipline 
more  strict  than  their  own.  I  had  a  Bible-class  of  young  men, 
was  diligent  in  the  \-isitation  of  my  people,  fi-equently  preached 
the  solving  truths  of  the  Gospel  in  the  neighbouring  villages 
and  the  nuvst  neglected  parts  of  the  town,  and  gradually  Bible, 
Tract,  ami  Missionar)'  Auxiliaries  were  formed.  Everything 
ap^xforcvl  cheering,  and  I  fittle  anticipated  the  disccMiragemeiits 
which  soon  after  befell  me. 

First,  there  came  the  agitation  orrasionpd  by  the  Refonn 
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Bin,  which  was  the  grand   measure  of  the  late  Earl  Grey's 
premiership.    The  town  was  a  dose  borough,  the  property  of  a 
X>oweiful  noblenum ;  and  as  many  of  the  freemen  had  joined 
my  congregation,  and  were  tenacious  of  the  privileges  and 
gains  which  the  then  corrupt  system  of  electing  members  of 
Parliament  had  conferred  upon  them,  they  withdrew,  almost  to 
a  man,  when  they  knew  that  Congregationalists  generally  were 
in  fovoor  of  the  proposed  reform.     I  confess  that  I  looked  on 
Aeir  vacant  places  with  sadness  of  heart    Secondly,  there  had 
been  thus  far  no  evening  service  at  the  parish  church,  many 
of  the  habitual  attendants  at  which  regularly  resorted  to  the 
Congregational  chapel  on  Sunday  evenings.    The  Rector,  a 
man  of  easy  and  placid  temper,  and  content  to  enjoy  his  rich 
fiving  with  as  litde  labour  as  possible,  seldom  appeared  among 
his  parishioners  except  at  church,  and  seemed  little  concerned 
at  so  many  of  them  frequenting  my  ministry.     But  his  church- 
wardens were  at  length  alarmed,  and  took  decisive  measures 
for  lighting  and  otherwise  preparing  their  church  for  evening 
service  ;  and  this  further  diminished  my  attendance.     Thirdly, 
the  Rector,  after    an    incumbency  of    some   forty  or  fifty 
years,  died,  and  his  successor  was  a  totally  different  man.     He 
was  young,  ardent,  and   laborious,  and,  I  doubt  not,  deeply 
conscientious  in  his  way.     In  the  earliest  years  of  his  ministry 
he  was  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Evangelical  party  in  the 
Established  Church  ;  but  he  gradually  became  a  zealous  Trac- 
tarian ;  and,  while  he  himself  denounced  from  the  pulpit  all 
religious  teachers  who  were  not  in  "  the  apostolic  succession," 
he  had  a  staff  of  curates,  indoctrinated  with  his  o^^ti  senti- 
ments and  breathing  his  own  spirit,  whom  he  sent  from  house 
to  house  throughout  his  parish,  to  warn  the  people  of  the  deadly 
sin  and  danger  of  listening  to  any  Dissenting  teacher  and  of 
having  their  children  baptized  by  unauthorised  hands.     And 
the  reception  given  to  these  young  apostolicals  was  sometimes 
amusing  and  laughable  enough.     Under  these  circumstances, 
I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  address  to  the  Rector,  and  to  publish, 
a  series  of  six  letters  on  the  principal  points  in  controversy 
between  his  party  and  my  own.     They  were  intended  to  be 
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dispassionate  and  Christian,  as  well  as  argumentative,  had  an 
extensive  local  circulation,  and  procured  me  great  respect  asd 
honour  with  all  who  were  opposed  to  the  extreme  and  exclusive 
views  of  the   new  incumbent    I  also  delivered  a  coarse  of 
lectures  on  the  disputed  points  on  Sunday  evenings,  as  I  had 
also  done  on  a  previous  occasion,  when  the  Roman  Catholic 
priest  had  invited  public  attention  to  the  tenets  of  his  own 
Church;   and   in  both  cases  I  was  gratified  by  a  crowded 
audience  for  a  succession  of  weeks.     The  Rector  did  not  reply ; 
but,  whenever  we  passed  each  other  in  the  street  or  elsewhere^ 
his  recognition  was  always  very  courteous. 

The  discouragements  arising  from  these  three  sources  were  try- 
ing, but  wiere  overruled  for  good  in  testing  and  strengthening  my 
character,  and  in  leading  me  to  more  lowly  and  earnest  commu- 
nion with  God.  Many  were  the  seasons  of  special  supplication 
which  I  kept,  and  wonderfully  was  I  refreshed  and  re-animated  by 
them.  I  was  raised  above  all  hindrances,  and  enabled  to  resume 
my  work  from  time  to  time  with  a  serenity  and  hopefulness  of 
mind  which  was  seldom  obscured.  There  was  one  error,  how- 
ever, into  which  I  fell,  and  which  I  mention  for  the  possible 
warning  of  other  young  and  inexperienced  ministers.  As  my 
custom  was  to  rise  very  early,  I  often  preceded  my  Sunday 
morning  public  labours  with  prolonged  and  fervent  petitions 
for  Divine  help,  and  was  usually  disappointed  and  perplexed  to 
find  myself  cold  and  feeble  both  in  prayer  and  preaching,  not 
considering  that  this  was  the  natural  effect  of  the  previous 
exhaustion  of  physical  and  emotional  power  by  my  intense 
private  exercises.  I  always  recovered  myself  for  the  evening 
service,  and  eventually  learnt,  with  great  advantage,  the  pro- 
priety of  having  my  more  special  seasons  of  prayer  on  other 
occasions  than  early  Sunday  morning. 

From  first  to  last,  I  laboured  in  this  town  for  exactly  seven- 
teen years,  the  last  three  or  four  of  which  were  passed  tlie  more 
happily  for  the  i)resence  and  friendship  of  a  noble-minded 
man,  whom  I  shall  ever  delight  io  honour.  When  the  disrup- 
tion in  the  Chiuch  of  Scotland  happened,  and  the  Free  Church 
was  formed,  the  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  congregation  in 
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my  adopted  town  was  promoted  to  one  of  the  many  Churches 
thrown  vacant  by  that  event;  and,  singularly  enough,  his 
removal  p^jspared  the  way  for  a  minister  of  the  Free  Church 
being  placed  over  the  congregation  so  left  The  latter  was 
fondly  attached  to  Presbyterianism;  but  he  proved  to  be  of  a 
catholic  spirit,  of  remarkable  candour  and  ingenuousness, 
and  of  warm  affections,  and  was  not  only  very  friendly  in  his 
relations  with  me  and  a  great  blessing  to  his  own  flock,  but 
rose  to  great  influence  and  usefulness  among  the  Churches  of 
his  denomination.  And  yet  even  he  was  apprehensive  of  ill 
consequences  from  any  attempt  to  introduce  a  more  careful 
discipline  among  their  Presbyterian  communicants.  And  when 
I  assured  him  that  for  a  long  course  of  years  I  had  faithfully 
and  impartially  vindicated  the  laws  of  Christ  in  every  known 
deviation  from  them  in  my  own  Church ;  and  that  either  the 
oflfenders  had  been  restored  or  had  quietly  gone  back  to  their 
places  in  the  congregation ;  and  that  I  had  ever  been  on  the 
best  terms  with  all  my  people,  he  frankly  admitted  that  such 
dealing  was  practicable  among  our  communicants,  because 
there  was  more  principle  in  them,  but  that  it  would  instandy 
deprive  him  of  the  countenance  and  support  of  not  a  few  in- 
fluential persons  in  his  own  community.  And  in  this  agreeable 
position  of  harmony  with  my  own  people  and  of  friendship 
with  this  excellent  man,  I  should  in  all  probability  have  con- 
tinued, had  I  not  been  conducted  by  circumstances  wliich  I 
need  not  now  detail  to  another  office  in  the  Divine  service,  of 
which  I  shall  furnish  some  reminiscences  in  my  next  paper. 
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I.  What  is  Life?   A  question  that  must  remain  unanswered 
during  our  present  state  of  being  and  knowledge.    We  cannot 
penetrate  this  simplest  fact,  and  must  content  ourselves  with 
describing  what  passes  in  our  consciousness,  and  what  enters 
within  the  range  of  our  experience,  tracing  all  as  nearly  as  may 
be  to  the  root  mystery,  yet  leaving  it  at  last  untouched.     We 
are  conscious  of  certain  powers  and  certain  susceptibilities; 
of   growth,   of  change,  of  varied  and  endless  modification. 
Movement,  in  short,  both  physical  and  mental,  we  perceive 
in  ourselves ;  and  to  the  hidden  spring  of  movement,  to  the 
unknown  basis  of  change,  we  give  the  name  of  Life.     We  look 
out  upon  the  world,  and,  observing  in  other  objects  similar 
phenomena  to  those  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  ourselves, 
— change,  growth,  oneness  of  structure  with  diversity  of  parts, 
we  speak  again  of  life  and  of  living  things.     But  to  give  a 
name  to  what  we  have  felt  and  observed,  is  not  really  to  com- 
prehend its  nature ;  and  when  we  speak  gibly  of  Life,  its  laws, 
its  manifestations,  we  are  frequently  apt  to  forget  that  we  are 
but  hovering  over  what  is  fundamentally  an  unravelled  mys- 
tery. 

Again,  when  we  observe  those  phenomena  to  cease — ^when 
movement  no  longer  takes  place — when  the  material  substance 
with  which  change  has  been  associated  no  longer  retains  its 
visible  symmetrical  form,  but  gradually  dissolves  and  passes 
out  of  the  ken  of  our  senses,  we  say  that  Life  has  ceased ;  and 
this  stoppage  of  the  phenomena  formerly  present,  we  style 
Death,  And  thus  we  play  the  changes,  in  a  hollow  way,  on 
these  two  words,  Life^  Death,  as  though  we  perfectly  understood 
their  meaning ;  as  though  we  were  not  concealing  from  our- 
selves our  profound  ignorance  of  one  of  the  simplest  subjects 
which  can  engage  our  thought 

You  see  a  litde  flower  growing  in  the  wall  as  you  pass  by. 
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You  draw  it  gently  forth  by  the  roots,  and  carry  it  home. 
When  you  saw  it  in  the  wall,  it  was  what  you  call  a  living 
thing.  There  was  structure,  growth,  movement,  change.  You 
coveted  it  because  of  its  living  beauty,  and  you  tenderly 
gathered  it  And  now,  in  a  few  hours'  time,  you  will  say  that 
it  is  a  dead  thing.  You  have  done  something  to  deprive  it  of 
its  "  life."  You  will  soon  perceive  that  its  powers  of  change 
and  growth,  together  with  that  structiual  form  which  you 
associate  with  life,  have  ceased.  Its  blossoms  will  droop,  its 
leaves  become  flaccid,  its  juice  will  be  dried  up.  Finally, 
it  will  wither  and  corrupt ;  and,  as  far  as  the  evidence  of  your 
senses  is  concerned,  it  will  have  ceased  altogether  to  be.  One 
hour,  you  say  the  plant  has  life ;  the  next,  that  you  have  taken 
its  little  life  away,  and  that  it  is  dead.  What  is  this  "  Life," 
and  how  do  you  know  that  it  is  possible  for  you  to  destroy  it  ? 
That  plant  lay  dormant  once  in  a  tiny  seed.  What  was  it  that 
distinguished  the  seed  from  any  other  speck  of  matter  ?  You 
still  say,  The  possession  of  Life.  Crush  the  seed ;  Life,  you  say, 
is  no  longer  there.  What  is  this  mysterious  principle,  which 
you  name,  but  cannot  see,  nor  touch,  nor  comprehend  ? 

Science  throws  no  light  upon  it.  Science  can  no  more 
pierce  through  the  phenomena  to  the  thing  itself  than  ordinary 
experience.  The  philosopher  is  here  on  a  level  with  the  fool. 
Humility  becomes  him,  since  all  his  boasted  advance  in  know- 
ledge can  but  convince  him  how  near  he  may  be  to  the  great 
secret,  without  being  able  to  grasp  it. 

The  principle  of  Life  is  an  inscrutable  mystery.  Eye  hath 
not  seen  it,  nor  ear  heard  it,  neither  hath  it  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  it  It  refuses  to  yield  its  secret 
up,  even  to  the  sublimest  patience  of  genius.  \\Tiat  is  Life  ? 
The  question  can  only  be  answered  by  pointing  to  its  effects. 
AVhere  a  definite  structiu-e  is  formed  or  being  formed,  with 
change  and  growth  in  its  diverse  parts,  there,  we  say,  is  Life. 

II.  Though  we  cannot  comprehend  Life,  we  observe  that 
it  has  gradations.  We  distinguish  vegetable  life,  animal  life, 
human  life,  intellectual  life,  moral  life,  religious  life ;  the  life 
of  the  understanding,  of  the  aflfections,  and  of  the  will     While 
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revebtion,  leading  us  into  the  sphere  of  the  invisible, 

further  forms  ami  gradations  of  life,  angelic  and  d< 

till  wc  reach  the  ai>ex  and  crown  of  life  in  the  Creator.  It  iho 

unfolds  to  us  **  Ktemal  Life/'  as  a  kind  and  quality  of  bdng 

|>ossible  to  human  nature,  surpassing  that  which  is  common  IP 

all 

Such  is  the  order  of  the  universe.  Nothing  is  found  brotei, 
fragmentar)',  spasmodic,  in  the  long  series  of  living  tfaii^ 
which  stretches  upwanls  and  upwards,  from  diatoms  and 
s{x>nge-like  creatures,  as  to  which  naturalists  are  unable  to 
decide  whether  they  belong  to  the  vegetable  or  Ae  animal 
kingdom,  through  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life,  where  move- 
ment appears  to  be  scarcely  other  than  mechanical,  to  higher 
forms,  where  reason  begins  to  glimmer,  and  so  to  man,  with 
his  highly-developed  faculties  of  reason,  imagination,  S)Tnpathy, 
faith.  Revelation  offers  to  complete  the  imperfect  infonna- 
tions  of  our  unaided  intelligence,  by  suggesting  to  us,  and 
encouraging  us  to  hope  for,  a  Life  independent  of  that  which 
is  visible,  to  be  continued  after  that  which  we  term  Death. 
And  the  conscious  possession  of  this  Life  is  to  be  imparted 
to  us  through  One  who  is  designated  the  Lord  of  the  living. 
His  testimony  is,  '*  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life;  he 
that  believeth  in  Me,  though  he  should  die,  yet  shall  he  Hve ; 
and  he  that  liveth  and  believeth  in  Me  shall  never  die."  So 
that  this  Life,  once  imparted  through  Him,  is  imperishable.  It 
will  be  continued  when  its  present  outward  accompaniments 
shall  have  passed  away.  It  is  reser\ed  for  full  manifestation  in 
what  is  termed  "  Glor>',"  in  a  future  state.  All  this  is  matter 
of  faith.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  sight,  nor  of  the  evidence  of  the 
senses.  Faith  is  at  once  the  means  of  knowledge  of  these 
transcendent  truths,  and  the  evidence  of  their  reality.  If  we 
reject  the  testimony  of  Christ  on  this  point,  we  have  no 
conxincing  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  life  other  than  that 
which  is  seen,  and  we  fall  back  into  the  dork  abyss  of 
materialism.  But,  accepting  Christ's  testimony,  we  have,  and 
know  that  we  have,  eternal  life,  because  we  have  believed  on 
the  name  of  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God. 
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IIL     What  is  the  Christian  Life  / 

Like  all  life,  it  is  in  its  essence  a  mystery.     But  again,  like 

other  mental  life,  it  is  accompanied  by  a  certain  state  of 

consciousness.    There  are  certain  experiences,  certain  feelings 

and  habits  of  mind,  which  indicate  the  presence  of  life  in 

Christ.    Thus,  to  take  a  single  illustration,  St  John  says,  "  By 

this  we  know  that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life,  because 

we  love  the  brethren."    This  is  one  of  the  sure  symptoms  of  a 

new  life  stirring  in  the  soul — the  consciousness  of  a  new  love 

having  been  awakened  there. 

The  Christian  life  is  a  state  of  consciousness,  coloured  and 
•  ... 

pervaded  by  the  thought  of  Christ ;  in  habits  of  mind  which 

take  their  rise  from  the  loving  and  believing  contemplation 
of  that  cherished  object.  That  divine  power  or  energy  which 
Scripture  traces  to  "  the  Spirit,"  draws  us  towards  the  divine 
object,  Christ ;  afld  through  this  contemplation  life  is  continu- 
ally imparted — life  in  abundance,  according  to  the  measure  of 
our  receptivity. 

Mental  life  of  various  kinds  is  in  a  similar  way  quickened, 
re^uickened  by  contact  with  appropriate  objects.  The  birth 
of  a  little  child  into  a  house  is  a  great  event  in  its  parents' 
history.  It  has  opened  a  new  capacity  of  emotion,  a  new 
spring  of  "life"  within  the  fether*s  and  the  mothers  heart. 
Each  new  birth  repeats,  in  a  measure,  the  effect  of  the  first ; 
and  as  each  joy  or  sorrow,  each  trivial  or  important  event 
in  the  family  history,  widens  and  enriches  the  sphere  of  its 
associations,  so  many  fresh  nerves  of  feeling  seem  to  be  added 
to  its  consciousness,  now  quivering  with  a  common  pain,  now 
thrilling  with  the  pleasure  of  a  common  sympathy.  There  is 
a  distinct  set  of  feelings,  habits  of  mind,  associations,  belonging 
to  the  home ;  and  he  who  has  passed  through  such  an  experi- 
ence understands  the  meaning  of  family  "life."  Similarly, 
there  is  business  "  life,"  meaning  a  certain  sphere  of  mental 
habits,  associations,  exercises,  which  signifies  something  in- 
tensely enjoyable  to  some,  while  to  others  it  is  quite  unknown 
or  distasteful.  The  spheres  of  "life," — of  different  mental 
activity,  growth,  consciousness,— are  manifold.     The  man  who 
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loves  life,  will  endeavour  to  make  hiraselT  acqu^unted  with 
many  of  its  forms  as  possible,  to  get  glimpses  of  menul 
scenery  from  many  points  of  view,  to  sympathize  with  all 
classes  of  men,  and  be  able  to  appropriate  the  noble  saying  of 
the  RDma.n  poet,  "  I  am  a  man  :  nothing  that  belongs  to  nun 
do  1  count  foieign  to  myself."  For  every  enlargement  of 
sympathy  is  an  enlargement  of  our  capacity  of  love,  Iiy  wtikk] 
we  partake  of  the  life  of  the  Eternal.  "  He  Ihst  ti 
knowcCh  God." 

Is  there  not  a  hint  of  this  in  the  word  of  Christ,  "  I 
come  that  ye  might  have  life,  and  that  ye  might  have  it 
abundance."  Christian  life  is  that  sphere  of  mental 
feeling,  association,  which  is  formed  by  the  presence  of 
to  our  thought.  Christ  enters  a  man's  heart  In  some  as] 
of  His  person  and  work  He  is  revealed  in  the 
pleased  God  to  reveal  I^lis  Son  in  me."  Ofer  frien<U  do  not 
always  look  alike  to  «a  ;  do  not  always  wear  the  some  ex- 
pression on  their  brow ;  nor  is  Christ  revealed  in  the  same 
way  in  all  minds.  Some  He  conqiien  by  the  suave  and  self- 
possessed  beauty  of  His  character,  wins  by  the  teudcmess  of 
His  compassion  and  the  completeness  of  His  s)'mp3thy  with 
men  and  women,  amidst  the  sorrows,  sins,  and  aspirations  oti 
ihcir  life.  Others  apjiear  always  to  think  of  Him  in  conni 
will]  a  doctrine — of  atonement,  justification,  or  the  like, 
some  He  is  present  as  a  metaphysical  definitioD,  the 
Person  of  the  Trinity,"  ot  the  Logos.  While  others, 
venturing  to  make  a  free  use  of  theological  terms  respi 
Him,  to  conceal  tlieir  ignorance,  embrace  in  Jesus  all  that 
can  think  of  as  God.  The  intellectual  elements  vary  gr< 
in  number  and  fulness,  in  the  experience  of  different  believeiSi 
but  He,  in  one  or  other  form  of  Uic  imagination,  enters 
soul  He  then  becomes  the  focus  around  which  all  that 
profoundest  in  thought,  holiest  in  feeling,  strongest  in 
sympathy,  happiest  and  most  inspiring  in  association, 
to  cluster.  And  if  the  heart  be  faithful  to  this  divine  objocbi 
whom  it  seeks  to  hold,  all  other  provinces  of  "Life"  begia 
pour  their  tribute  into  this  central  seat  of  life  in  Christ 
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this  life  is  continually  being  invigorated  from  the  same  source 
from  which  it  was  first  drawn.  It  is  the  habit  of  contemplation 
of  Christy  which  must  be  the  means  of  renewing  life.  Nor  is 
this  a  monotonous  exercise  of  thought  There  is  ever  some 
new  aspect  to  reward  a  patient  and  loving  observation.  Yes- 
terday, I  saw  between  two  masses  of  cloud,  one  of  violet  or 
Uue,  the  other  gilt-edged  by  the  setting  sun,  a  little  space  of 
sweetest,  purest  azure,  in  which  a  smaller  white  cloud  floated 
like  an  islet  in  the  sea.  Such  a  glimpse  of  heavenly  beauty 
will  refresh  me  for  many  a  day  to  come,  consciously  when  I 
recall  it,  imconsciously  by  mingling  its  sweetening  influence 
with  the  stream  of  my  thought.  To-morrow  I  shall  see  some- 
thing firesh  in  the  sky,  or  light  upon  some  rare  crystal  of  thought 
in  a  book  or  some  mild  ray  of  patience  streaming  firom  a 
suffering  bed ;  and  I  shall  go  my  way,  feeling  that  I  am  getting 
richer,  and  have  something  to  give  away  to  others.  All  turns 
to  the  good  of  character,  when  once  the  mind  is  set  hungering 
and  thirsting  after  righteousness. 

"  I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life,  and  that  they  might 
have  it  in  abundance,"  says  Jesus.  Let  us  thank  Jesus  for 
those  words,  and  try  to  prove  them  in  ourselves.  Life  can 
never  become  insipid,  if  we  do  but  apprehend  their  sense. 
We  shall  always  feel  that  there  is  some  sphere  of  being  to  be 
explored,  some  heights  of  enjoyment  and  of  power  yet  un- 
reached. Ay  !  and  some  depths  of  suffering  yet  unexplored ! 
And  shall  we  not  even  experience  a  strange  joy  in  being  called 
to  go  down  into  them,  as  well  as  to  ascend  the  heights  of 
transfiguration  ? 

Doubtless  !  For  without  suffering  our  life  would  miss  its  last 
refinement,  its  suppleness  as  well  as  strength.  Why  then  this 
shrinking  on  our  part,  from  becoming  partakers  of  the  sufTerings 
of  Christ  ?  Why  this  refusal  to  enter  the  palizstra^  and,  strip- 
ping, to  agonize  that  we  may  win  the  crown  of  life  ?  If  we 
believe  Him  who  speaks  to  us  "  the  words  of  eternal  life," 
such  strife  cannot  be  dispensed  with ;  there  is  no  cheap  obtain- 
ment  possible  of  this  highest  boon,  "  Life,  and  life  in  abund- 
ance." 
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Christ  ai  the  House  ef  Simcn  the  Pharisee. 

**  And  <ofA  at  hif  feet  behind  him  wcpmg,  and  bcigan  to  wash  bk  feet 
with  tear%.  and  did  wipe  thnn  vith  the  hairs  of  her  bead,  and  IdsKd  his 
feet«  and  an^^tnted  them  vith  the  oiotmenL  Nov  vben  the  Pharisee  vhidi 
had  hidrien  him  sav  it.  he  spake  vithin  himsfdf.  uving.  This  run,  if  he 
vere  a  prophet,  vjuld  have  knovn  vho  and  vhat  manner  of  voman  this 
i«  that  tt-^icheth  him  :  for  ^he  u  a  sinner.  And  Jcsos  ansvering  said  noto 
him,  SioK/n,  I  have  s^^mevhat  to  saj  unto  thee.  And  he  saiui.  Master, 
•ay  on.  'J  here  vas  a  certain  creditor  vhich  had  tvo  debtors  :  the  one 
ovc<i  five  hundred  pence,  and  the  other  fifty." — LUK£  viL  3S-41. 

Turn  to  this  chapter  and  read  from  verse  36  to  the  dose. 

The  place  is  the  city  of  Xain  ;  the  hour,  noon  ;  the  characters, 
three — Jesus,  Simon,  and  the  woman — and,  if  we  choose  to 
add  them,  the  other  guests,  who  are  silent  spectators  of  what 
transpires. 

I>et  us  consider,  first,  the  woman.  She  "  ^-as  a  sinner." 
This  is  all,  in  fact,  that  he  know  of  her ;  but  this  is  enough. 
The  term  '*  sinner,"  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  does 
not  refer  to  the  general  apostasy  in  Adam ;  it  is  distinctive  ot 
race  and  habit.  She  was  probably  of  heathen  extraction,  as  she 
was  certainly  of  a  dissolute  life.  The  poetry  of  sin  and  shame 
calls  her  the  Magdalen ;  and  there  may  be  a  convenience  in 
permitting  this  name  to  stand.  The  depth  of  her  depravity 
Christ  clearly  intimates  in  his  allusion  to  the  debtor  who  owed 
five  hundred  pence ;  and  the  language  of  Simon  teaches  that 
the  infamy  of  her  life  was  well  understood  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  city.  If  a  foreigner,  she  had  probably  been  brought 
into  the  country  by  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  deserted.  If  a 
native,  she  had  fallen  beneath  the  ban  of  respectability,  and 
was  an  outcast  alike  from  hope  and  from  good  society.  She 
was  condemned  to  wear  a  dress  different  from  that  of  other 
I)eople  ;  she  was  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  stoned  for  her 
conduct ;  she  was  one  whom  it  was  a  ritual  impurity  to  touch. 
She  was  wretched  beyond  measure  ;  but  while  so  corrupt,  she 
was  not  utterly  hardened.  Incapable  of  virtue,  she  was  not 
incapable  of  gratitude.     Weltering  in  grossness,  she  could  still 
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be  touched  by  the  sight  of  purity.  Plunged  into  extremest 
vice,  she  retained  the  damning  horror  of  her  situation.  If  she 
had  ever  striven  to  recover  her  lost  position,  there  was  none  to 
assist  her;  the  bigotry  of  patriotism  rejected  her  for  her  birth 
— the  scrupulousness  of  modesty  for  her  history.  The  night, 
that  consecrated  so  many  homes  and  gathered  together  so 
many  families  in  innocence  and  repose,  wais  to  her  blacker  than 
its  own  blackness  in  misery  and  turpitude ;  the  morning,  that 
radiated  gladness  over  the  face  of  the  world,  revealed  the  extent 
and  exaggerated  the  sense  of  her  own  degradation.  But  the 
vision  of  Jesus  had  alighted  upon  her;  she  had  seen  Him 
speeding  on  His  errands  of  mercy;  she  hung  about  the  crowd 
that  followed  His  steps ;  His  tender  look  of  pity  may  have  some- 
times gleamed  into  her  soul.  Stricken,  smitten,  confounded, 
her  yearnings  for  peace  gush  forth  afresh.  It  was  as  if  hell, 
moved  by  contrition,  had  given  up  its  prey — as  if  remorse, 
rired  of  its  gnawings,  felt  within  itself  the  stimulus  of  hope. 
But  how  shall  she  see  Jesus  ?  Wherewithal  shall  she  approach 
Him  ?  She  has  "  nothing  to  pay.^  She  has  tears  enough,  and 
sorrows  enough — but  these  are  derided  by  the  vain  and  sus- 
pected *by  the  wise.  She  has  an  alabaster  box  of  ointment, 
which,  shut  out  as  she  is  from  honourable  gain,  must  be  the 
product  and  the  concomitant  of  her  guilt.  But  with  these  she 
must  go.  We  see  her  threading  her  lonely  way  through  the 
streets,  learning  by  hints,  since  she  would  not  dare  to  learn  by 
questions,  where  Jesus  is,  and  stops  before  the  vestibule  of  the 
elegant  mansion  of  Simon  the  Pharisee. 

\Vho  is  Simon  the  Pharisee  ?  Not  necessarily  a  bad  man. 
We  associate  whatever  is  odious  in  hypocrisy  or  base  in  craft 
with  the  name  Pharisee,  while,  really,  it  was  the  most  distin- 
guished title  among  the  Jews.  Many  of  the  Pharisees  were 
hypocrites  ;  not  all  of  them.  The  name  is  significant  of  pro- 
fession, not  of  character.  He  could  not  have  been  an  un- 
principled, villanous  man,  or  he  would  never  have  tendered  to 
Jesus  the  hospitalities  of  his  house.  Indeed,  Christ  allows 
him,  in  the  sense  of  moral  indebtedness,  to  owe  but  fifty  pence. 
He  was  probably  a  rich  man,  which  might  appear  from  the 
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Christ  at  the  House  of  Simon  the  Pharisee, 

'*  And  stood  at  his  feet  behind  him  weeping,  and  began  to  wash  his  feet 
with  tears,  and  did-  wipe  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head,  and  kissed  his 
feet,  and  anointed  them  with  the  ointment.  Now  when  the  Pharisee  which 
had  bidden  him  saw  it,  he  spake  within  himself,  saying.  This  man,  if  he 
were  a  prophet,  would  have  known  who  and  what  manner  of  woman  this 
is  that  toucheth  him  :  for  she  is  a  sinner.  And  Jesus  answering  said  unto 
him,  Simon,  I  have  somewhat  to  say  unto  thee.  And  he  saith,  Master, 
say  on.  There  was  a  certain  creditor  which  had  two  debtors  :  the  one 
owed  five  hundred  pence,  and  the  other  fifty." — Luke  vii.  38-41. 

Turn  to  this  chapter  and  read  from  verse  36  to  the  close. 
The  place  is  the  city  of  Nain  ;  the  hour,  noon  ;  the  characters, 
three — Jesus,  Simon,  and  the  woman — and,  if  we  choose  to 
add  them,  the  other  guests,  who  are  silent  spectators  of  what 
transpires. 

Let  us  consider,  first,  the  woman.  She  "  was  a  sinner." 
This  is  all,  in  fact,  that  he  know  of  her ;  but  this  is  enough. 
The  term  "  sinner,'*  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  does 
not  refer  to  the  general  apostasy  in  Adam ;  it  is  distinctive  ot 
race  and  habit  She  was  probably  of  heathen  extraction,  as  she 
was  certainly  of  a  dissolute  life.  The  poetry  of  sin  and  shame 
calls  her  the  Magdalen ;  and  there  may  be  a  convenience  in 
permitting  this  name  to  stand.  The  depth  of  her  depravity 
Christ  clearly  intimates  in  his  allusion  to  the  debtor  who  owed 
five  hundred  pence ;  and  the  language  of  Simon  teaches  that 
the  infamy  of  her  life  was  well  understood  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  city.  If  a  foreigner,  she  had  probably  been  brought 
into  the  country  by  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  deserted.  If  a 
native,  she  had  fallen  beneath  the  ban  of  respectability,  and 
was  an  outcast  alike  fi*om  hope  and  from  good  society.  She 
was  condemned  to  wear  a  dress  different  from  that  of  other 
people ;  she  was  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  stoned  for  her 
conduct ;  she  was  one  whom  it  was  a  ritual  impurity  to  touch. 
She  was  wretched  beyond  measure  ;  but  while  so  corrupt,  she 
was  not  utterly  hardened.  Incapable  of  virtue,  she  was  not 
incapable  of  gratitude.     Weltering  in  grossness,  she  could  still 
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be  touched  by  the  sight  of  purity.  Plunged  into  extremest 
vice,  she  retained  the  damning  horror  of  her  situation.  If  she 
had  ever  striven  to  recover  her  lost  position,  there  was  none  to 
assist  her;  the  bigotry  of  patriotism  rejected  her  for  her  birth 
— the  scrupulousness  of  modesty  for  her  history.  The  night, 
that  consecrated  so  many  homes  and  gathered  together  so 
many  families  in  innocence  and  repose,  was  to  her  blacker  than 
its  own  blackness  in  misery  and  turpitude ;  the  morning,  that 
radiated  gladness  over  the  face  of  the  world,  revealed  the  extent 
and  exaggerated  the  sense  of  her  own  degradation.  But  the 
vision  of  Jesus  had  alighted  upon  her;  she  had  seen  Him 
speeding  on  His  errands  of  mercy;  she  hung  about  the  crowd 
that  followed  His  steps ;  His  tender  look  of  pity  may  have  some- 
times gleamed  into  her  soul.  Stricken,  smitten,  confounded, 
her  yearnings  for  peace  gush  forth  afresh.  It  was  as  if  hell, 
moved  by  contrition,  had  given  up  its  prey — as  if  remorse, 
tired  of  its  gnawings,  felt  within  itself  the  stimulus  of  hope. 
But  how  shall  she  see  Jesus  ?  Wherewithal  shall  she  approach 
Him  ?  She  has  "  nothing  to  pay."  She  has  tears  enough,  and 
sorrows  enough — ^but  these  are  derided  by  the  vain  and  sus- 
pected sby  the  wise.  She  has  an  alabaster  box  of  ointment, 
which,  shut  out  as  she  is  from  honourable  gain,  must  be  the 
product  and  the  concomitant  of  her  guilt.  But  with  these  she 
must  go.  We  see  her  threading  her  lonely  way  through  the 
streets,  learning  by  hints,  since  she  would  not  dare  to  learn  by 
questions,  where  Jesus  is,  and  stops  before  the  vestibule  of  the 
elegant  mansion  of  Simon  the  Pharisee. 

Who  is  Simon  the  Pharisee  ?  Not  necessarily  a  bad  man. 
We  associate  whatever  is  odious  in  hypocrisy  or  base  in  craft 
with  the  name  Pharisee,  while,  really,  it  was  the  most  distin- 
guished title  among  the  Jews.  Many  of  the  Pharisees  were 
hypocrites  ;  not  all  of  them.  The  name  is  significant  of  pro- 
fession, not  of  character.  He  could  not  have  been  an  un- 
principled, villanous  man,  or  he  would  never  have  tendered  to 
Jesus  the  hospitalities  of  his  house.  Indeed,  Christ  allows 
him,  in  the  sense  of  moral  indebtedness,  to  owe  but  fifty  pence. 
He  was  probably  a  rich  man,  which  might  appear  from  the 
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Christ  at  Ikt  House  of  Simon  Ike  Pharisee. 

"  And  ttood  it  his  feet  behind  him  wnpinR,  inJ  licgin  to  wuh  h: 
with  lean,  uul  did  wipe  Ihcm  with  the  tuin  of  hci  head,  ni>i<  \.\-.'.< 
feet,  ond  nnoinred  them  with  ihc  ointment.    Now  when  the  n  ■ 
bod  bidden  him  »w  it,  he  <pake  within  hitmclf,  ^ying,  1 1 
were  a  prophet,  wouid  have  hoawo  who  nnd  what  miinni:i    <: 
is  ihal  Icmcheth  him  :  fnr  she  is  a  sinner.     And  Jems  <ui»\i  ^ 
him,  ^Imoii,  t  have  lomewhal  in  oay  unio  thee.     And  he  s.< 
say  nti.     'ITierc  ws»  a  certain  creditor  which  bod   two  delili.it  t  [h^ 
owed  five  hundred  pence,  and  Ihe  other  fifty, " — LuKE  vll.  jS-41, 

Turk  to  this  chapter  and  read  from  verse  36  to  the  cJo 
The  place  is  the  city  of  Nain  ;  the  hotir,  noon  ;  the  chi 
three — ^Jeaus,  Simon,  and  llie  woman— and,  if  we  < 
add  ibem,  the  oth^c  guests,  who  arc  silent  spcclatois  of  I 
transpires. 

Let  us  consider,  first,  the  woman.     She  "  was  n  sin 
This  is  aSl.  in  fact,  that  he  know  of  her-;  but  this  is  enoi 
The  term  "  sinner,"  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  (y 
not  refer  lo  the  general  apostasy  in  Adam ;  it  is  distincti^ 
race  and  habit.  She  was  probably  of  heathen  extraction,  31 
was  certainty  of  a  dissolute  life.    The  poetry  of  sin  and  shi 
calls  her  the  Magilolen  ;  and  there  may  be  a  conveniet 
pertnilling  this  name  to  stand.     The  deptli  of  her  def 
Christ  clearly  intim.iies  in  his  allusion  to  the  debtor  who  0 
five  himdred  pence ;  and  the  language  of  Simou  leadies  d 
the  infamy  of  her  life  was  well  understood  among  the  11 
ants  of  the  city.     If  a  foreigner,  she  had  probably  been  brou{ 
into  the  country  by  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  deserted.     If  a 
native,  she  had  fallen  beneath  the  ban  of  respectability,  aad> 
was  an  outca.<tt  alike  from  hope  and  from  good  society. 
was  condemned  to  wear  a  ilress  different  from  that  of  a 
people ;  she  was  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  stoned  fotfl 
conduct :  she  was  one  whom  it  was  a  ritual  impurity  to  ton 
She  was  wretched  beyond  measure ;  but  while  so  comipi,  she 
was   not  utterly  hardened.     Incapable  of  virtue,  she  was  not . 
incapable  of  gratitude.     \Veltering  in  grossness,  she  could  S 
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be  touched  by  the  sight  of  purity.     Plunged  into  extremest 
vicCy  she  retained  the  damning  horror  of  her  situation.     If  she 
had  ever  striven  to  recover  her  lost  position,  there  was  none  to 
assist  her;  the  bigotry  of  patriotism  rejected  her  for  her  birth 
— the  scrupulousness  of  modesty  for  her  history.     The  night, 
that  consecrated  so  many  homes  and  gathered  together  so 
many  families  in  innocence  and  repose,  was  to  her  blacker  than 
its  own  blackness  in  misery  and  turpitude ;  the  morning,  that 
radiated  gladness  over  the  face  of  the  world,  revealed  the  extent 
and  exaggerated  the  sense  of  her  own  degradation.     But  the 
vision  of  Jesus  had  alighted  upon  her;  she  had  seen  Him 
speeding  on  His  errands  of  mercy;  she  hung  about  the  crowd 
that  followed  His  steps ;  His  tender  look  of  pity  may  have  some- 
times gleamed  into  her  soul.     Stricken,  smitten,  confounded, 
her  yearnings  for  peace  gush  forth  afresh.     It  was  as  if  hell, 
moved  by  contrition,  had  given  up  its  prey — as  if  remorse, 
tired  of  its  gnawings,  felt  within  itself  the  stimulus  of  hope. 
But  how  shall  she  see  Jesus  ?    Wherewithal  shall  she  approach 
Him  ?    She  has  "  nothing  to  pay."    She  has  tears  enough,  and 
sorrows  enough — but  these  are  derided  by  the  vain  and  sus- 
pected «by  the  wise.     She  has  an  alabaster  box  of  ointment, 
which,  shut  out  as  she  is  from  honourable  gain,  must  be  the 
product  and  the  concomitant  of  her  guilt.     But  with  these  she 
must  go.     We  see  her  threading  her  lonely  way  through  the 
streets,  learning  by  hints,  since  she  would  not  dare  to  learn  by 
questions,  where  Jesus  is,  and  stops  before  the  vestibule  of  the 
elegant  mansion  of  Simon  the  Pharisee. 

Who  is  Simon  the  Pharisee  ?  Not  necessarily  a  bad  man. 
We  associate  whatever  is  odious  in  hypocrisy  or  base  in  craft 
with  the  name  Pharisee,  while,  really,  it  was  the  most  distin- 
guished title  among  the  Jews.  Many  of  the  Pharisees  were 
hyp>ocrites  ;  not  all  of  them.  The  name  is  significant  of  pro- 
fession, not  of  character.  He  could  not  have  been  an  un- 
principled, villanous  man,  or  he  would  never  have  tendered  to 
Jesus  the  hospitalities  of  his  house.  Indeed,  Christ  allows 
him,  in  the  sense  of  moral  indebtedness,  to  owe  but  fifty  pence. 
He  was  probably  a  rich  man,  which  might  appear  from  the 
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generous  entertainment  he  made.  He  was  a  respectaUe  man. 
The  sect  to  which  he  belonged  was  the  most  celebrated  and 
influential  among  the  Jews ;  and,  when  not  debased  by  positive 
crime,  a  Pharisee  was  always  esteemed  for  his  learning  and  his 
piety.  He  had  some  interest  in  Christ,  either  in  His  mission  or 
His  character — an  interest  beyond  mere  curiosity,  or  he  would 
not  have  invited  Him  to  dine  with  him.  He  betrays  a  sincere 
friendliness,  also,  in  his  apprehension  lest  Christ  should  suffer 
any  religious  contamination. 

The  third  person  in  the  scene  is  Christ,  who,  to  speak  of 
Him,  not  as  theology  has  interpreted  Him  to  us,  but  as  He  ap- 
peared to  the  eyes  of  His  cotemporaries,  was  the  reputed  son 
of  Joseph  and  Mary,  the  Bethlehemites  ;  who  by  his  words  and 
deeds  had  attracted  much  attention  and  made  some  converts  j 
now  accused  of  breaking  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  now  of  plotting 
against  the  Roman  sovereignt}* ;  one  who  in  His  ovra  person 
had  felt  the  full  power  of  temptation,  and  who  had  been  raised 
to  the  grandeur  of  a  transfiguration  ;  so  tender,  He  would  not 
bruise  the  broken  reed ;  so  gentle,  His  yoke  was  rest ;  raying 
out  with  compassion  and  love  wherever  He  went ;  healing  alike 
the  pangs  of  grief  and  the  languor  of  disease ;  whom  s<^e  be- 
lieved to  be  the  Messiah,  and  others  thought  a  prophet ;  whom 
the  masses  followed,  and  the  priests  feared — this  is  the  third 
member  of  the  company. 

The  two  last,  with  the  other  guests,  are  engaged  at  their 
meal,  and  in  conversation.  The  door  is  darkened  by  a  strange 
figure ;  all  eyes  are  riveted  on  the  apparition ;  the  Magdalen 
enters,  faded,  distressed,  with  long  dishevelled  hair.  She  has 
no  introduction  ;  she  says  nothing ;  indeed,  in  all  this  remark- 
able scene  she  never  speaks;  her  silence  is  as  significant  as  it 
is  profound.  She  goes  behind  the  couch  where  Jesus,  accord- 
ing to  Oriental  custom,  is  reclined.  She  drops  at  His  feet; 
there  her  tears  stream  ;  there  the  speechless  agony  of  her  soul 
bursts.  Observe  the  workings  of  the  moment.  See  how  those 
people  are  affected.  Surprise,  on  the  part  of  Simon  and  his 
friends,  turns  to  scorn ;  and  this  shades  into  indignation.  Jesus 
is  calm,  collected,  and  intently   thoughtful      The  woman  is 
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overwhelmed  by  her  situation.     The  lip  of  Simon  curls,  his  eye 
flashes  with  fire  of  outraged  virtue.     Jesus  meets  his  gaze  with 
equal  fire,  but  it  is  all  of  pure,  heavenly  feeling.     Simon  moves 
to  have  the  intruder  expelled ;  Christ  interrupts  the  attempt 
But  the  honour  of  the  house  is  insulted.    Yes ;  but  the  undying 
interests  of  the  soul  are  at  stake.     But  the  breath  of  the  woman 
is  ritual  poison,  and  her  touch  will  bring  down  the  curses  of 
the  law.     But  the  look  of  Christ  indicates  that  depth  of  spiri- 
tuality before  which  the  institutions  of  Moses  flee  away  as  chaff 
before  the  wind.     Simon  has  some  esteem  for  Jesus ;  and  in 
this  juncture  his  sensations  take  a  turn  of  pity,  spiced,  perhaps, 
with  a  litttle  contempt,  and  he  says  with  himself,  '^  Surely,  this 
man  cannot  be  a  prophet,  as  is  pretended,  or  He  would  know 
iHio  and  what  sort  of  woman  it  is  that  touches  Him ;  for  she  is 
a  sinner  ;  she  is  unclean  and  reprobate." 

"  Simon  !"  says  Jesus,  with  a  tone  that  pierced  to  the 
worthy  host's  heart,  and  arrested  the  force  of  his  pious  alarm — 
•*  Simon!" 

"  Sir,  say  on,"  is  the  reply  of  the  Pharisee,  who  is  awed  by 
this  appeal  into  a  humble  listener. 

Whereupon  Jesus  relates  the  story  of  the  two  debtors,  and, 
'^ith  irresistible  strength  of  illustration  artd  delicacy  of  ap- 
plication, breaks  the  prejudice  and  wins  the  composure  of  the 
Jew.  "If,  then,"  He  continues,  **he  loves  much  to  whom 
Hiuch  is  forgiven,  what  shall  we  say  of  one  who  loves  so 
much?" 

"  See,"  He  goes  on,  pointing  to  the  woman,  "  see  this  woman. 
I  entered  thy  house ;  thou  gavest  me  no  water  for  my  feet ; 
but  she  has  washed  my  feet  witli  her  tears  and  wiped  them 
with  her  hair.  She  kisses  my  feet;  she  anoints  them  with 
ointment.  Wherefore  I  say  unto  thee,  her  sins,  which  are  many, 
are  forgiven;  for  she  loved  much.'' 

This  scene,  however  inadequately  it  may  be  set  forth,  con- 
tains all  that  is  sublime  in  tragedy,  terrible  in  guilt,  or  intense 
in  pathos.     The  woman  represents  humanity,  or  the  soul  of 
human  nature  ;  Simon,  the  world,  or  worldly  wisdom  ;  Christ, 
Divinity,  or  the  divine  purposes  of  good  to  us-ward.     Simon  is 
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an  incarnation  of  what  St  Paul  calls  the  beggarly  elements ; 
Christ,  of  spirituality ;  the  woman,  of  sin.  It  is  not  the  woman 
alone — but  in  her  there  cluster  upon  the  stage  all  want  and 
woe,  all  calamity  and  disappointment,  all  shame  and  guilt  In 
Christ  there  come  forward  to  meet  her,  love,  hope,  truth,  light, 
salvation.  In  Simon  are  acted  out  doting  conservatism,  mean 
expediency,  purblind  calculation,  carnal  insensibility.  Gene- 
rosity in  this  scene  is  confronted  with  meanness,  in  the  attempt 
to  shelter  misfortune.  The  woman  is  a  tragedy  herself,  such 
as  iEschylus  never  dreamed  of  The  scourging  Furies,  dread 
Fate,  and  burning  Hell  unite  in  her,  and,  borne  on  by  the  new 
impulse  of  the  new  dispensation,  they  come  toward  the  light, 
they  ask  for  peace,  they  throng  to  the  heaven  that  opens  in 
Jesus.  Simon  embodies  that  vast  array  of  influences  that  stand 
between  humanity  and  its  redemption.  He  is  a  very  excellent, 
a  very  estimable  man — ^but  he  is  not  shocked  at  intemperance, 
he  would  not  have  slavery  disturbed,  he  sees  a  necessity  for 
war.  Does  Christ  know  who  and  what  sort  of  a  woman  it  is 
hat  touches  him  ?  Will  He  defile  Himself  by  such  a  contact  ? 
Can  He  expect  to  accomplish  anything  by  familiarity  with  such 
matters  ? 

The  silence  of  the  woman  is  wonderful,  it  is  awful.  What  is 
most  profound,  most  agitating,  most  intense,  cannot  speak  ; 
words  are  too  little  for  the  greatness  of  feeling.  So  Job  sat 
himself  upon  the  ground  seven  days  and  seven  nights,  speech- 
less. Not  in  this  case,  as  is  said  of  Schiller's  Robbers,  did  the 
pent  volcano  find  vent  in  power-words  ;  not  in  strong  and  ter- 
rible accents  was  uttered  the  hoarded  wrath  of  long  centuries 
of  misrule  and  oppression.  The  volcano,  raging,  aching,  threw 
itself  in  silence  into  the  arms  of  one  who  could  soothe  and 
allay  it.  The  thunder  is  noisy  and  harmless.  The  lightning 
is  silent — and  the  lightning  splits,  kills,  consumes.  Humanity 
had  muttered  its  thunder  for  ages.  Its  lightning,  the  con- 
densed, fiery,  fatal  force  of  things,  leaped  from  the  blackness 
of  sin,  threaded  with  terrific  glare  the  vision  of  man,  and,  in 
the  person  of  the  woman,  fell  hot  and  blasting  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  who  quenched  its  fire,  and  of  that  destructive  bolt  made 
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m  trophy  of  grace  and  a  fair  image  of  hope.  She  could  not 
speak,  and  so  she  wept — Hke  the  raw,  chilling,  hard  atmos- 
phere,  iHiich  is  relieved  only  by  a  shower  of  snow.  How  could 
«hc  speak,  guilty,  remorseful  wretch,  without  excuse,  without 
extenuation  ?  In  the  presence  of  divine  virtue,  at  the  tribunal 
of  judgment,  she  could  only  weep,  she  could  only  love.  But, 
blessed  be  Jesus,  He  could  forgive  her,  He  can  forgive  all 
The  woman  departs  in  peace ;  Simon  is  satisfied;  Jesus  triumphs; 
we  almost  hear  the  applauses  with  which  the  ages  and  gene- 
rations of  earth  greet  the  closing  scene.  From  the  serene 
celestial  immensity  that  opens  above  the  spot  we  can  distin- 
guish a  voice,  saying,  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son ;  hear  ye  Him !' 
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Thf  Cross  of  Christ, 

**  But  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  by  whom  the  world  is  crucified  unto  me,  and  I  unto  the  world." 
Gal.  vi.  14. 

We  are  told  that  if  two  lutes,  of  the  same  form,  and  tuned 
exactly  in  unison,  be  in  the  same  room,  and  one  be  struck 
into  melody,  the  other,  though  untouched  by  mortal  minstrelsy, 
will  own  a  kindred  sympathy,  and  giv^  out  soft  and  gentle 
murmurs.  And  what  if  I  should  only  tell  you  that  something 
like  this  takes  place — that  when  Jesus  Christ  assumed  our 
form,  and  entered  this  world,  and  was  smitten  for  us,  there 
was  a  mystery  in  His  pangs  which  should  for  ever  cause  the 
sensibilities  of  human  hearts  to  vibrate,  and  waken  the  play 
of  feelings  tender  and  unearthly?  What  if  I  should  use 
the  idea  of  an  Apostle,  and  say  that,  in  becoming  man,  Jesus 
Christ  took  not  on  Him  the  individual  but  the  nature;  and 
that,  as  by  this  assumption  He  finished  an  atonement  sufficient 
for  the  whole  world,  and  became  in  this  sense  "the  Saviour 
of  all  men,"  and  the  sins  of  all  thronged,  and  crowded,  and 
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gathered,  and  pressed,  in  crashing  and  excradatiiig  weight, 
upon  the  sofferer,  so,  by  the  same  anion,  there  goes  Ibrtii— 
there  is  sent  back,  and  abroad,  and  into  men*s  souls,  wheiever 
a  crucified  Redeemer  is  preached  anaong  them — an  efflaence» 
a  sensation,  a  sympathy,  thriTling  and  irresistible  ?  What  if 
I  should  only  say  this  ? — and  the  Scripture  would  bear  me 
out — it  were  enough. 

Bat,  really,  all  mystery  apart,  is  it  strange  that  the  cross  is 
invested  with  a  power  to  rouse  and  shake  the  soul  ?  Strange ! 
is  not  the  marvel  this — not  that  men  are  moved,  but  that 
all  are  not  instantly  melted  and  subdued  by  it?  Why,  let 
men  be  only  men,  let  them  only  have  pulses  that  beat  and 
hearts  that  throb,  and  this  simple  announcement,  "  God  so 
loverl  the  world,  that  He  gave  His  only-begottepi  Son?  that 
whosoever  l>elieveth  on  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life."  Oh,  the  very  thought  is  colossal,  it  is  over- 
mastering, and  language  droops  under  it  Tell  me,  can  this 
be  received  with  coldness  and  indifference  ?  is  it  supposable, 
is  it  i>ossible  ?  And,  then,  the  amazing  consummation — the 
deed — the  deed — the  deed — the  tragedy  of  which  this  earth 
was  the  theatre,  while  angels  gazed  confounded,  and  the 
hierarchies  of  heaven  bent  from  their  seats  in  silent  astonish- 
ment ;  and  Deity  itself,  I  had  almost  said,  must  for  once  have 
been  absorbed,  for  once  have  had  all  its  universal  regards 
and  expaliations  arrested,  and  fixed,  and  concentrated — that 
deed— that  spectacle-rcan  that  be  viewed  with  apathy  ? 

What !  my  brethren,  that  "  the  Word  was  made  flesh  " — 
that  "the  Ancient  of  days"  was  cradled  as  an  infant — that 
He,  "  by  whom  and  for  whom  all  things  were  created,"  stooped 
to  poverty  and  shame,  are  tluse  things  to  be  heard  and  to 
have  no  influence  ?  That,  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation, 
"  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,"  He  who  "  thought 
it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,"  emptied  Himself,  and 
took  upon  Him  "  the  form  of  a  servant,"  and  terminated  upon 
a  gil)bet  a  life  of  pain  and  tears  and  blood — O  Jesus,  is  this 
TRUK?  Can  I  believe  this^  and  be  unmoved?  Can  this  fail 
to  bow  my  soul,  and  wipe  out  every  record  from  my  heart, 
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and  live  there  alone,  the  one,  single,  all-controlling  impression, 
stamped  into  the  very  core,  and  moulding  every  fibre  to  itself? 
Who  is  surprised  at  what  a  distinguished  missionary  relates  ? 
He  was  sent  among  the  Indians,  and  he  preached  to  them 
with  all  his  earnestness,  of  God,  His  power,  His  grandeur, 
and  His  glory ;  but  they  turned  away  and  laughed  at  him. 
Why,  they  had  heard  far  nobler  sermons  on  these  subjects 
than  man  could  utter.  They  had  sat  down  by  day  amid  the 
wild  pomp  of  their  mountains  and  the  sublime  silence  of 
their  forests;  and  at  night  had  looked  up  at  the  pavement 
of  unfading  fire  above  their  heads.  They  had  listened  to  the 
rushing  of  the  cataract — "  deep  calling  unto  deep  " — ^and  to 
the  music  of  the  tempest,  and  the  cry  of  the  hurricane. 
Befd^e  their  eyes  the  lightning's  fiery  flood  had  rifted  the 
sturdy  oak ;  and  hoarse  and  strong  had  thundered  on  beneath 
them  the  might  of  the  earthquake.  They  had  heard  these 
preach,  and  they  preached  of  Cjod  in  tones  which  mocked 
the  puny  articulations  of  human  eloquence.  And  now,  that 
the  white  man  should  come  to  tell  them  there  is  a  God,  and 
that  this  God  is  great,  and  powerful,  and  glorious  !  .  .  . 
they  spumed  at  him  in  hardness  and  derision.  Baffled  in 
his  first  effort,  the  missionary  changed  his  address,  and  pro- 
claimed a  crucified  Jesus.  He  opened  his  Bible,  and  read 
to  them  those  words,  "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He 
gave  His  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life ;"  "  God  spared 
not  His  own  Son,  but  delivered  Him  up  for  us  all."  Nor  did 
he  preach  in  vain  now.  The  gaze  of  his  audience  was  at  once 
fastened.  They  were  astonished  at  the  doctrine,  and  their 
hearts  were  at  once  touched.  As  the  speaker  went  on  with 
"the  faithful  saying  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,"  as  he 
led  them  from  scene  to  scene  of  the  Saviour's  humiliation 
and  sorrow — ^firom  the  manger  to  the  garden,  and  firom  the 
garden  to  the  judgment-hall — smothered  sobs  and  murmurs 
began  to  be  heard,  till  at  last,  when  he  brought  them  to  the 
cross,  and  showed  them,  nailed  there,  the  abused  and  suffering 
Son  of  God,  and  said,  "  All  this  for  you — these  tears,  these 
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groans,  this  blood  for  you,"  the  poor  savages  could  re&ain 
no  longer ;  tfaey  had  stood  all  else,  but  they  could  not  stsmd 
this.  They  exclaimed,  "Is  this  true?  Is  this  true?"  and 
lifted  up  their  voices  and  wept  aloud 


Skill  in  Soul-saving, 

**  I  am  made  all  things  to  all  men,  that  I  might  hj  all  means  save  some." 
— I  Cor.  vl.  22. 

A  PROUD,  passionate  sinner  once  moved  into  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  devoted  minister,  and  began  a  career  of  sin  which 
grieved  the  good  and  increased  the  corruption  of  the  wicked. 
His  avowed  purpose  to  insult  any  preacher  who  should  pre- 
sume to  address  him,  kept  the  minister  from  calling  upon  him 
at  once,  but  did  not  prevent  him  for  prayerfully  watching  for 
an  opportunity. 

This  came  sooner  than  he  expected,  the  blaspheming  sin- 
ner was  struck  down  by  severe  sickness.  **  I  will  see  him," 
said  the  minister. 

"  If  you  do,  he  will  insult  you,"  said  the  friend  who  had  in- 
formed him  of  the  man's  sickness. 

"  I  will  see  him  nevertheless,  and  look  to  God  for  guidance 
and  blessing,'*  replied  the  minister. 

Accordingly  he  called  and  was  shown  into  a  parlour,  where 
he  found  the  sick  man  lying  on  an  old  sofa.  With  great  kind- 
ness he  asked  after  his  health,  and  received  curt,  almost  uncivil, 
replies.  Then,  without  saying  one  word  of  his  own  respecting 
religion,  he  opened  his  Bible  and  said  : 

"  If  you  please,  I  will  read  to  you." 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  proceeded  to  read  the  words 
of  Jesus  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Luke,  after  which  he  offered 
a  short  simple  prayer,  bade  the  man  farewell,  and  left. 

The  next  day  he  called  again,  read  the  fifty-third  chapter  of 
Isaiah,  prayed,  and  left  as  before.  This  was  repeated  several 
days.  Kindness,  appropriate  selections  from  the  word  of  God, 
prayer, — in  which  the  minister  carefiiUy  classed  himself  nnth  the 
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Mk  man  as  needing  mercy, — and  secret  prayer  for  God's  bless- 
ing, were  the  only  weapons  employed. 

After  two  weeks  the  sick  man  broke  down,  grasped  the  minis 
tcr's  hands,  wept,  confessed  himself  a  sinner,  and  said  he  was  a 
wonder  to  himself.* 

"  It  is  of  God,"  replied  the  minister  j  "  I  have  not  spoken  a 
word.     God  has  spoken.     He  has  done  this." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  man,  "  I  see  it  now.  If  you  had  spoken  a 
single  word  of  your  own  to  me  when  first  you  came,  or  for 
some  time  after,  I  would  not  have  borne  it  Weak  as  I  was,  I 
should  have  tried  to  turn  you  out  of  my  house.  I  was  aston- 
ished at  your  daring  to  come  to  me.  You  took  me  by  surprise. 
I  could  not  be  angry  when  you  asked  with  such  kind  voice 
after  my  health.  You  read  me  those  beautiful  words.  I 
knew  they  were  not  your  own  words,  but  God's  own  words, 
and  I  was  silent  You  shut  the  book,  and  I  thought  you 
would  begin  to  reproach  me  and  tell  me  what  a  sinful  wretch  I 
was,  and  then  would  be  my  time  to  speak  ;  but  I  looked  up 
and  saw  you  on  your  knees,  and  heard  you  praying  for  me, 
and  then,  without  another  word,  you  were  gone." 

It  is  enough  to  add  that  this  Anakim  among  sinners  was 
soon  after  converted,  and  after  a  few  weeks  of  beautiful  de- 
votedness  to  Jesus,  passed  through  the  gates  of  the  grave,  cry- 
ing victory  through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 

That  this  sinner  was  pulled  out  of  the  burning  by  the  skilly 
as  well  as  by  the  fidelity  of  the  minister,  is  placed  beyond  all 
doubt  by  the  testimony  of  the  man  himself.  Faithfulness  alone 
would  not  have  succeded,  hwi  faithfulness  joined  to  skill  did  the 
work. 


A  Word  that  is  Never  Broken, 
**  I  counsel  thee  to  buy  of  me  gold  tried  in  the  fire." — Rev.  iii.  i8. 

Building  a  bridge  across  the  Niagara  River  below  the  Falls 
was  once  thought  to  be  impossible.  The  banks  of  the  river, 
as  all  know,  are  very  high  and  steep,  the  distance  across 
nearly  an  eighth  of  a  mile;  and  the  river  here  boils  and  foams 
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so  that  no  boat  can  stand  the  fiuy  of  the  torrent  a  moment 
Sinking  piles  and  building  arches,  as  with  other  bridges,  was 
quite  out  of  the  question.  Yet  a  bridge  was  built — a  wire  sus- 
pension bridge,  so  called  because  it  had  to  be  hung  or  sosr 
pended  by  cables  driven  into  huge  blockiiof  granite  on  each 
bank  The  cables  were  made  of  twisted  wire.  The  bridge 
looked  like  a  spider's  thread. 

But  would  the  cables  hold  ?  That  had  to  be  tried.  How 
frightened  the  spectators  were  when  the  engineer  drove  the 
first  carriage  over !  The  bridge  quivered  to  the  horses'  tread. 
When  he  reached  the  middle,  might  not  the  weight  snap 
it  in  two  ?.  Might  not  the  horses  grow  restive  and  frightened? 
\  terrible  leap  would  that  be  into  the  raging  waters  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  underneath  I  But  he  crossed  in  safety. 
The  bridge  stood  the  trial.  Then  it  had  to  be  tried  by  storms. 
Might  not  fl  heaN-y  gale  wrench  the  cables  from  their  fasten- 
ings ?  Gales  and  storms  beat  against  it,  and  it  stood.  Might 
not  rust  eat  off  the  wires  ?  Time  would  tell ;  and  time  proved 
that  the  bridge  could  be  relied  on.  **  I  am  afraid  to  trust  it,  it 
looks  so  slender,*'  said  one  of  our  party,  shrinking  back,  when 
we  \'isited  the  Falls  a  year  afterward.  **  It  has  been  tried,"  said 
the  guide  :  "  there  is  no  danger ;"  and  we  crossed  safely. 

A  new  steamboat  has  to  be  tried  before  passengers  and 
freight  can  be  trusted  on  board.  A  new  railroad  has  its  trial 
trips  before  it  is  thrown  open  to  the  public.  A  few  years  ago, 
at  the  opening  of  a  railroad  in  Missouri,  a  train  of  cars  filled 
with  people,  many  of  them  gentlemen  invited  by  the  directors, 
set  out  fi-om  St  Louis  on  a  trial  trip.  On  swept  the  train.  The 
party  were  in  high  spirits,  when  in  an  instant — crash,  crash  ! 
Timbers  split,  joists  snapped,  one  terrible  plunge,  and  down 
went  the  cars  through  a  breaking  bridge  into  the  river  below, 
a  heap  of  ruins.  That  bridge  was  trusted  before  it  had  been 
tried. 

We  usually  do  not  trust  anything  till  it  is  tried.  Boys  dare 
not  skate  across  a  river  till  they  had  tried  the  new  ice.  The 
swing  just  put  up  on  the  tree  is  not  deemed  safe  for  the  children 
till  the  rope  is  tried.     A  tried  friend  is  a  fiiend  worth  having. 
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The  Bible  tells  us  of  something  that  is  tried.  "  The  word  ot 
the  Lord  is  tried."  Its  declarations  are  tried.  It  declares  that 
"God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only-begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life."  Its  promises  are  tried.  "  Him  that  cometh 
unto  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out."  John  Bunyan,  the  wild 
tinker-boy,  went  and  found  it  so.  John  Newton,  the  swearing 
slave-captain,  went  and  found  it  so.  And  how  many  all  over 
the  world  are  ready  to  witness,  this  day,  that  they  went  to  the 
Son  of  God,  and  found  Him  a  very  precious  Saviour  from  all 
their  sins ! 

"  The  word  of  the  Lord  is  tried."  But  are  its  threatenings 
to  be  relied  on  ?  Yes ;  when  it  says,  "  Be  not  deceived  j 
neither  thieves,  nor  covetous,  nor  drunkards  shall  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God."  Judas  found  it  so.  WTien  it  says,  "  The 
wrath  of  God  cometh  on  the  disobedient."  Poor  king  Saul 
found  it  so.  \Vlien  it  says,  "  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he 
cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God."  You  and  I  must  experience 
this  happy  change  before  we  can  enjoy  the  blessings  of  that 
kingdom. 

"  The  word  of  the  Lord  is  tried."  And  what  then  ?  **  He 
is  a  buckler  to  all  who  trust  in  Him ;"  He  is  a  sure  friend,  a 
strong  friend,  a  fast  friend  (Ps.  xxx.).  In  Him  are  safety  and 
protection  from  all  harm — from  the  sad  effects  of  sin  in  this 
world,  and  its  dreadful  consequences  in  hell  hereafter. 


Noticed  of  Boofed* 

Life  of  the  Rev.  W.  Anderson,  LL.D.,  Glasgow.  By 
Geo.  Gilfillan,  Author  of  "  The  Bards  of  the  Bible,"  etc. 
London:  Hodder  6-  StougJiton. 

No  books  are  more  delightful  or  instructive  than  memoirs 
when  faithfully  and  judiciously  written.  They  are  por- 
traitures of  human  nature,  exhibiting  its  excellences  and  de- 
fects—the former  to  stimulate  and  encourage,  the  latter  to 
admonish  anH  warn.      The  author  of  a  sound  and  honest 
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memoir, — in  which  nothing  is  extenuated  nor  aught  set  doitt 
in  maUce, — does  more  to  benefit  the  world  than  flie  painUT 
who  mnkes  his  canvas  glow,  or  the  statuary  who  nuko  In 
marble  breathe.  The  canvas  and  the  marble  present  onlf  the 
outwaid  man.  They  are  silent  as  to  the  inner  wotkinp  of 
the  soul,  the  unfolding  of  mind,  the  fitniggles  of  thou^  lliE 
attainment  of  knowledge,  the  force  of  temptation,  ud  Ac 
conflicts  of  life,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  biogiaphff  to 
trace  and  exhibit  It  is  a  matter  of  regret,  however,  dvt 
memoirs  are  seldom  what  thejr  ought  to  be.  Not  on^  m 
they  oftentimes  vain  and  futile  attempts  to  give  publio^  to 
what  is  obscure  and  unknown,  and  efforts  to  perpetuate  tbe 
memory  of  men  whom  the  world  might  well  let  die  and  pu 
into  oblivion,  but  they  are  wanting  in  reality  by  their  nnifaD 
eulogy,  and  made  wearisome  by  the  introduction  of  whit  ■ 
uninteresting  and  useless.  The  world  would  gain,  ind  Ac 
memory  of  men  whose  lives  demand  a  rcco^  wonM  toe 
nothing,  if  all  memoirs  were  modelled  in  brevity  and  point 
after  the  fashion  of  Tacitus's  "  Life  of  Agricola." 

The  Life  of  Dr.  Anderson,  now  before  us,  is  a  good^ 
volume  of  some  four  hundred  pages;  but  we  ate  confidentditf 
readers  will  deem  it  neither  cumbrous  nor  tedious.     The  ist- 
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portraiture  is  complete.  Nothing  is  wanting,  and  nothing  is 
overdone.  Mr.  Gilfillan  is  a  practised  and  expert  workman, 
and  we  owe  him  our  best  thanks  for  the  efficient  manner  in 
which  he  has  sketched  the  life  of  his  friend.  The  task  could 
not  have  been  committed  to  abler  hands.  We  heartily  com- 
mend the  book  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  assuring  them 
that  they  cannot  fail  to  derive  both  pleasure  and  profit  from 
its  perusal 

Traits  of  Character,  and  Notes  of  Incident,  in  Bible 
Story.  By  Francis  Jacox,  Author  of  "Secular  Annota- 
tions on  Scripture  Texts,"  "Bible  Music,"  "Aspects  of 
Authorship,"  etc.     London  :  Hodder  6-  Stoughton, 

Mr.  Jacox's  power  and  versatility  as  a  writer  are  known  far 
and  wide,  and  are  familiar  to  all  our  readers  from  the  many 
admirable  papers  with  which  he  has  enriched  our  pages.  For 
compass  and  variety  of  reading,  and  for  ready  and  felicitous 
use  of  what  he  has  read,  we  do  not  know  his  equal.  It  would 
be  easy  to  adduce  the  names  of  many  great  readers ;  but  we 
cannot  recall  any  whose  memory  was  stored  with  an  accumu- 
lation of  literary  knowledge,  gathered  from  many  languages, 
equally  rich  and  varied  with  that  of  Mr.  Jacox.  His  books 
are  a  mosaic  of  rare  and  sparkling  gems,  gleaned  from  the 
wide  fields  of  literature.  It  is  impossible  to  open  any  of  his 
pages  without  meeting  with  some  remarkable  incident  or  sug- 
gestive illustration,  some  gleam  of  thought  or  form  of  expression, 
which  stimulates  and  charms. 

The  present  volume,  Mr.  Jacox  says,  is  "  an  enlarged  series 
of  *  Secular  Annotations  on  Scripture  Texts/  "  and  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  those  annotations  will  be  prepared  to  welcome 
and  appreciate  what  he  here  presents.  This  volume  is,  if 
possible,  richer  and  more  varied  than  the  former,  although  of 
the  same  character.  To  general  readers  it  will  open  many  a 
vista  into  the  fields  of  knowledge ;  and  to  public  speakers, 
especially  preachers,  it  will  prove  a  fountain  of  illustration  and 
suggestion.  In  the  forty-three  chapters  contained  in  this 
volume,  the  variety  of  subjects  discussed  and  the  number  of 
quotations  from  the  best  authors  introduced  to  illustrate  each 
subject,  gives  to  it  a  singular  value,  not  only  as  a  collection  of 
able  disquisitions,  but  as  a  repertory  or  book  of  reference.  Per- 
haps one  or  two  chapters  might  with  advantage  have  been 
omitted.  That  containing  an  unmitigated  indictment  against 
women,  can,  we  think,  serve  no  good  end  ;  and  besides,  quo- 
tations, ample  and  numerous,  might  be  gathered  to  sustain  the 
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opposite.  In  the  event  of  3  second  edition.  Mi.  Jacm  lodd 
do  well  to  introduce  a  chapter  in  vindicadon  of  the  sei,  n  itill 
events  might  show  that  something  has  been  said  on  tte  adH 
side.  The  book,  as  a  whole,  has  our  warmest  comnundttiia. 
It  will  fonn  a  valuable  addition  to  evciy  library. 

Some  Present  Difficulties  in  Theouky,  being  LectualD 

Young  Men,  dehvered  in  the  English  Presbyterian  College 

London.    With  a  prt-face  by  die  Rev,  J,  Oswald  Dtu^ 

M.A.     London:  Hodder  and  Sitn^hten. 

These  lectures  are  a  valuable  contribution  to  tiieology,  nd 

must  have  been  eminently  helpful  to  the  young  men  who  lad 

the  privilege  of  listening  to  them.    And  now  that  thcf  n 

addressed  to  a  wider  audience,  we  cannot  doubt  that  nmltitiidci 

of  the  thoughtful  and  inquiring  will  derive  benefit  Erom  that. 

The  manner  in  which  the  important  subjects  are  discussed  V 

clear,  comprehensive,  and  philosophical.     Mr,  Dykn*!  tiol- 

ment  of  "The  Authority  of  Holy  Scripture"  is  worthy  of  ill 

praise.     There  is  no  strain  or  exaggeration ;  the  subject  il  not 

perplexed  with  minor  questions;  but  with  great  breadth  and  fate 

the  truth,  and  consctiuently  the  authority,  of  Scripture  ii  laied 

[1  evidence.    Dr.  Ixirinier's  lecture  is  a  vigorous  and  thoroogb 
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cases,  all  the  discussionists  contribute  by  their  weakness 
and  concessions  to  the  triumph  of  the  chief  speaker.  The 
object,  as  indicated  in  the  title,  is  to  show  that  extinction 
is  the  destiny  of  the  impenitent  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
twbting  and  hyper-criticism  of  Scripture  to  substantiate  this 
point ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  he  virtually  maintains  there 
will  be  no  extinction.  After  the  fashion  of  men  of  his 
school,  he  not  only  insists  on  an  idle  and  illogical  distinction 
between  annihilation  and  extinction,  but  he  takes  a  more 
erratic  flight,  and  contends  that  all  impenitent  spirits^  compre^ 
hending  the  devil  and  his  angels,  will  be  absorbed  into  the 
Divine  essence,  and  thus  will  rise  to  a  perpetual  and  blessed 
existence.  Here  we  have  Universalism  in  its  most  unmitigated 
form.  Not  only  do  impenitent  spirits  eventually  escape  un- 
scathed from  the  material  fires  which  the  author  gravely  main- 
tains to  be  an  element  in  future  penalty,  but  they  blend  with 
the  original  Source  of  their  being,  and  of  necessity  participate 
in  the  highest  felicity.  Surely  absurdity  could  no  further  go. 
Mr.  Warleigh  has  fairly  outdone  the  wildest  dreams  of  Hindoo 
philosophy  and  mysticism,  and  therefore  his  book  can  have  no 
weight  with  those  who,  in  the  spirit  of  thoughtful  and  earnest 
inquiry,  are  seeking  for  a  solution  of  difficulries  connected  with 
the  question  he  professes  to  discuss.  We  earnestly  recom- 
mend to  him  a  revision  of  his  criticism  and  logic,  for  we  are 
constrained  to  say  they  are  crude  and  contradictory. 

The  Biblical  Museim  :  a  Collection  of  Notes  Explanator}', 
Homiletic,  and  Illustrative  on  the  Scriptures,  especially  De- 
signed for  the  Use  of  Ministers,  Bible  Students,  and  Sunday- 
school  Teachers.  By  James  Comper  Gray,  author  of 
"Topics  for  Teachers,"  etc.  Vol.  V.,  containing  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  to  the  end  of  the  New  Testament.  London  : 
Elliot  Stock, 

This  is  the  last  volume  of  this  admirable  commentary ;  and 
now,  glancing  at  the  whole,  we  must  say  that,  in  our  opinion, 
an3rthing  more  complete,  or  more  fitted  to  be  helpful  in  the 
study  and  elucidation  of  the  New  Testament,  docs  not  exist  in 
tlie  English  language.  Every  terra  is  explained,  the  scoi)c  of 
every  passage  is  clearly  given,  and  a  variety  of  fact,  incident, 
and  anecdote  is  introduced,  which  imparts  a  charm  to  the 
whole.  No  intelligent  preacher,  with  these  volumes  in  his 
hands,  can  fail  to  be  greatly  aided  in  pulpit  work;  and  no 
thoughtful  Sunday-school  teacher  can  be  at  a  loss  for  lessons 
filled  to  interest  and  edify  youthful  minds.     The  Commentary 
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deserves,  and,  we  trust,  will  receive  the  widest  acceptance.  It 
gives  us  pleasure  to  announce  that,  after  a  short  interval,  a 
commentary  of  the  same  order  on  the  Old  Testament  will  be 
published. 

The  Minor  Prophets,  translated  from  the  Hebrew  Text, 
with  an  Introduction  and  a  Commentary,  Critical,  Philolo- 
gical, and  Exegetical.  By  A.  Elzas,  Head  Master  of  the 
Hull  Hebrew  Schools,  and  Translator  of  the  "Proverbs" 
and  "  Job."    VoL  I.     London  :  Triibner. 

This  volume  embraces  Hosea  and  Joel,  and  a  short  Intro- 
duction of  considerable  value.  The  translations  evince  great 
discrimination  and  a  thorough  and  critical  knowl^ge  of  the 
ancient  tongue.  The  notes  are  of  a  superior  order,  and  throw 
much  hght  on  the  original  We  congratulate  Mr.  Elzas  on 
what  he  has  done  with  such  high  intelligence  and  scholarship, 
and  trust  that  he  will  be  equally  successful  with  his  future 
volumes.  When  the  work  is  completed,  it  will  be  an  important 
addition  to  the  literature  of  the  Bible. 

The  Romance  of  the  Streets.  By  a  London  Rambler. 
London  :  Hodder  &*  Sioughton. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  are  no  romance,  but  sad  and 
stem  realities.  Only  a  few  have  sounded  the  deptiis  of  London 
misery,  debasement,  and  crime;  and  therefore  to  the  great 
multitude  much  that  the  author  states  may  wear  the  air  of 
romance.  It  is  not  so  ;  the  half  has  not  been  told.  Multitudes 
are  constantly  entering  the  capital  to  swell  the  tide  of  human 
i^Tctchedness,  and  to  increase  the  demand  for  benevolent  and 
Christian  effort.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  wide  circulation  of 
this  remarkable  little  volume,  the  result  of  personal  experience 
and  inspection,  will  do  much  to  awaken  and  deepen  sympathy 
throughout  the  country,  on  behalf  of  the  debased  and  perishing 
thousands  of  London.  The  book  cannot  be  read  without  a 
thrill  of  amazement  and  sorrow. 


€f)rist^i  ^tommtntf  tbe  ^mtitcation  of  lain 
attii  tbt  ilttiemption  of  iHrm 

BY  DISCIPULUS. 

The  inquisitive  mind  of  man  ever  inclines  him  to  inquire  into 
the  reasons  of  things.  He  asks  questions  of  everything  in  air, 
and  earth,  and  ocean.  All  the  phenomena  observable  in  the 
immense  and  coimtless  worlds  which  fill  the  immensity  of 
space,  down  to  the  innermost  depths  of  the  globe  which  he 
inhabits,  are  objects  of  his  attentive  and  searching  study.  Not 
the  book  of  external  nature  only  is  thus  submitted  to  his  in-  . 
vestigation,  but  the  members  and  functions  of  his  own  bodily 
frame,  and  the  mental  states  of  which  he  is  conscious — all  the 
exercises  of  thought  and  emotion,  of  reflection,  judgment, 
memory,  imagination,  and  every  other  faculty — are  alike 
brought  under  examination.  The  power  of  conscience  also 
is  gradually  developed  in  him,  and  he  inquires  into  its  nature 
and  authority,  and  consults  its  teachings  and  injunctions. 
And  from  the  contemplation  of  himself  and  all  Nisible  objects 
he  rises  to  the  conception  of  God,  the  universal  Creator  and 
Preserver,  and  endeavours  to  ascertain  His  attributes,  pur- 
poses, and  will.  "  And  thus  he  builds  up  the  entire  fabric  of 
human  knowledge  and  science,  in  things  material,  moral,  and 
divine.  Had  he  been  unreflective  and  uninquiring,  not  the 
smallest  items  in  this  vast  edifice  could  have  been  reared  on 
one  another.  And  all  this  is  the  reward  of  his  mental  activity 
and  application,  and  the  frequent  theme  of  admiration  and 
praise. 

And  when  the  book  of  Divine  Revelation  is  unfolded  to 
him,  and  he  is  made  acquainted  either  with  a  new  order  of 
subjects,  or  with  subjects  already  somewhat  within  his  mental 
range,  but  now  seen  in  a  clearer  light  and  invested  with  an 
authority  infinitely  above  his  own,  he  brings  to  it  the  same 
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inquiring  and  reflecting  spirit  Those  awful  topics  of  God's 
being,  character,  and  requirements — of  man's  accountableness 
and  immortality — of  sin,  death,  and  future  retribution — of  the 
means  of  expiation  and  deliverance — ^in  a  word,  of  ever3rdi]ng 
related  to  human  salvation  and  blessedness — are  here  sub- 
mitted to  his  understanding,  his  conscience,  and  his  heart ;  and 
he  is  not  chargeable  with  any  irreverent  prying  into  sacred 
mysteries  when  bending  his  utmost  mental  force  to  compre- 
hend and  appreciate  them,  he  is  merely  employing  those 
threefold  powers  of  his  nature  to  which  the  Divine  Revealer 
condescends  to  make  His  appeal. 

Perhaps,  of  all  the  topics  referred  to,  there  is  not  one  to 
which  more  of  sacredness  and  mystery  attaches  than  the 
expiatory  sacrifice  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Wonderfully 
comprehensive  is  His  work  in  the  affair  of  our  salvation ;  but 
that  which  shines  forth  with  pre-eminent  lustre  and  grandeur, 
and  to  which  Holy  Writ  ascribes  an  all-transcendent  value,  is 
the  sacrifice  of  Himself  as  an  atonement  or  propitiation  for 
the  sins  of  the  world.  It  is  there  exhibited  as  having  the  first 
place  in  the  counsels  of  God,  as  the  combined  provision  of 
His  wisdom,  holiness,  and  love,  as  the  object  of  His  infinite 
complacency  and  delight,  as  that  for  tlie  sake  of  which  He  can 
freely  pardon  and  richly  bless  every  contrite  sinner  who  relies 
upon  it,  as  the  sole  hope  of  our  guilty  and  fallen  race,  and  the 
rejection  of  which  immeasurably  aggravates  and  embitters  the 
whole  amount  of  preceding  sin.  But  is  even  this  profound 
and  exalted  theme  excepted  from  man's  mental  study?  Be  it 
that  it  has  depths  and  heights  which  he  can  never  hope  to 
reach,  is  he  forbidden  to  see  into  it  as  far  as  his  intellect  will 
permit  ?  God  does  not  delight  in  mystery  for  its  own  sake. 
He  does  not  in  any  case  arbitrarily  impose  limits  to  our  investi- 
gation, and  say,  "  Thus  far  shall  ye  go,  but  no  farther,"  when 
our  mental  gaze  might  have  penetrated  farther.  There  are 
mysteries  attaching  to  His  own  existence  which  the  most 
piercing  of  created  intellects  can  never  pass,  and  before  which 
all  must  reverently  pause  and  submit  But,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  He  reveals  Himself  in  His  works  and  in  the  inmost 
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depths  of  man's  spirit ;  and  in  this  light  He  would  have  us 
walk  with  all  freedom,  and  understand  that,  within  this  circle, 
He  is  better  pleased  with  a  rational  conviction  than  with  an 
anintelligent  and  unreasoning  belief.  And,  if  there  are  any 
points  of  contact  between  man's  apprehending  and  appreciative 
understanding  and  so  grand  and  lofty  a  theme  as  the  expiatory 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  it  must  be  pleasing  to  Him  who  appointed 
it,  that  we  should  so  far  recognize  therein  the  indications  of 
His  own  glorious  attributes. 

And,  in 'fact,  this  provision  of  Divine  wisdom  and  grace 
has  exercised  the  understanding,  as  well  as  appealed  to  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  men,  from  its  first  promulgation.     Not  to- 
have  done  so  would  have  been  at  variance  with  their  mental 
inquisitiveness,  their  natural  desire  to  penetrate  beyond  the- 
surface  of  things,  and  to  reach   the   truth   and   significance 
underlying  them.     Not  only  has  God  pleasure  in  justifying  His 
ways  to  men,  but  they  who  revere  and  honour  Him  have  pure 
and  deep  satisfaction  in  discovering  and  expounding  whatever 
in  His  ways  tends  to  vindicate  and  illustrate  their  worthiness 
of  infinite  rectitude  and  goodness.     Of  all  who  ever  cordially 
received  and  relied  upon  the  death  of  Christ  as  the  sole  basis 
of  their  forgiveness  and  acceptance  with  God,  perhaps  there 
have  been  none,  except  their  mental  actiuty  was  of  the  lowest 
degree,  who  had  not  some  perception  of  rational  grounds,  as 
well  as  of  Divine  appointment,  for  the  faith  which  they  reposed 
in  it     Their  perceptions,  in  some  instances,  may  have  been 
dim  and  vague  ;  or,  however  clear  and  definite  they  may  have 
been,  they   may  have    varied   according   to   the   intellectual 
idiosyncrasy  of  individuals ;  but  they  must  have  seen,  or  have 
thought  they  saw,  in  the  object  of  their  faith  something  which 
commended  itself  to  their  judgment,  as  well  as  engaged  their 
hearts.     Among  those  of  the  present  day  who  hold  fast  this 
exclusive  foundation  of  human  hope,  there  is  no  small  diversity 
of  opinion  as  to  wherein  its  strength  and  efficacy  lie,  or  as  to 
the  considerations  which  render  it  so  inestimable  to  the  holy 
and  gracious  Being  who  provided  it.     Nevertheless,  each  of 
them  has  his  theory  on  the  surpassingly  momentous  subject. 
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which  approves  itself  to  his  rational  convictions  as  well  as  to 
his  faith.  We  hear  of  some  who  say  that  they  are  weary  of 
philosophizing  on  this  subject ;  not,  surely,  because  they  have 
no  philosophy  respecting  it,  for  this  would  be  a  reflection 
on  their  understandings ;  but  because  they  have  settled  and 
matured  views  upon  it,  and  wish  to  be  spared  any  further 
mental  disturbance.  Such  a  state  of  mind  we  can  under- 
stand and  sympathize  with.  But  we  hold  to  the  opinion 
that  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  necessary  tendencies  <^ 
the  human  mind  will  always  keep  the  discussion  of  it  alive,  and 
that  every  generation  of  believers  will  feel  a  devout  interest  in 
it,  and  concern  themselves  with  the  wherefore  and  the  why. 

As  the  death  or  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  so  prominently  set 
forth  as  an  expiation  for  man's  sin,  the  consideration  of  the 
nature  and  effects  of  sin  may  aid  our  conceptions  of  the 
suitableness  and  propriety  of  its  antidote. 

As  to  its  nature^  it  is  the  essence  of  impiety  against  all  that 
is  supremely  great  and  good  in  God.  It  is  denial  of  His 
wisdom,  and  refuses  to  dwell  in  the  light  of  His  counsels,  and 
to  learn  truth  on  any  of  the  questions  interesting  to  created 
and  dependent  existence  from  Him  who  is  essential  Truth.  It 
maligns  His  rectitude  and  goodness,  and  insinuates  that  He 
is  not  worthy  to  be  confided  in  as  the  most  holy,  beneficent, 
and  faithful  of  beings.  It  is  dislike  of  His  supremacy  and 
very  existence,  and  would  seat  on  His  throne  the  enemy  of 
all  righteousness,  the  patron  of  all  licence  and  wrong.  It  is 
apostasy  from  His  service,  as  hard  and  severe,  and  sternly 
unindulgent  to  human  infirmity.  It  is  deliberate  renunciation 
of  His  favour  as  the  only  happiness,  and  claims  to  be  free  to 
seek  the  highest  good  by  other  means.  It  is  defiance  of  His 
power  and  justice,  and  secretly  hopes  to  evade  all  penalty? 
Such,  briefly,  is  the  nature  of  man's  sin. 

As  to  its  effects^  they  are  awfully  disastrous.  It  makes  God 
an  alien  in  the  world  which  He  has  made  and  adorned,  and 
filled  with  such  evidences  of  His  greatness  and  j>erfection.  It 
has  deprived  Him  of  the  adoring  gratitude  and  homage  of 
successive  generations  of  beings  whom  He  had  created  in  His 
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image  and  for  His  glory.  It  has  kindled  amongst  them  the 
fires  of  discord,  of  mutual  jealousy  and  hatred,  of  deadly  strife, 
contention,  and  warfare.  It  has  drenched  the  earth  with  tears 
and  bloodshed,  and  made  the  cry  of  woe  familiar  in  all  its 
habitations.  It  has  steeped  man  in  guilt  and  wretchedness, 
and  made  him  the  trembling  heir  of  condemnation  and  eternal 
death. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  sin  confronts  and  accuses  God  in  the 
three  comprehensive  essentials  of  His  glory — His  character, 
His  law,  His  government  It  misrepresents,  wrongs,  and 
blasphemes  them  all.  He  whose  character  is  the  sum  of  all 
conceivable  excellence,  whose  law  is  stamped  with  divinest 
equity  and  love,  and  whose  government  ever  watches  for  the 
safety  and  happiness  of  all  who  would  truly  conform  themselves 
to  that  law,  is  beheld  through  sin's  distorting  and  malignant 
vision  as  a  Being  of  opposite  qualities.  This  dishonour  He 
must  reprobate  with  an  intensity  proportioned  to  His  own 
consciousness  of  infinite  perfection.  Yet  such  is  the  benignity 
of  His  nature,  that,  while  abhorring  the  sin.  He  can  pity  and 
would  spare  the  sinner.  He  is  propense  to  mercy,  and,  could 
the  wrong  be  in  any  wise  effaced  or  remedied.  His  mercy 
would  be  prepared  to  flow  forth  to  an  unlimited  degree.  To 
pardon  and  restore  the  guilty  without  such  reparation  would 
entail  serious  consequences.  It  might  seem  to  give  some 
colour  to  their  aspersions  of  their  Maker,  to  admit  that  their 
case  was  not  without  palliation,  that  they  had  been  dealt 
with  too  harshly,  and  were  entitled  to  be  placed  under  a  more 
lenient  discipline.  Such  misconstruction  and  suspicions  would 
have  been  most  injurious  to  themselves,  and  might  have 
weakened  the  obligations  of  obedience  among  all  other  orders 
of  beings  acquainted  with  the  transaction.  Hence  the  moral 
impediment  in  the  way  of  freely  forgiving  the  guilty  and 
receiving  them  to  favour.  But  the  yearnings  of  mercy  were 
not  to  be  defeated.  God  graciously  resolved  that  every 
obstruction  to  its  safe  and  freest  exercise  should  be  removed 
by  the  mediation  of  His  Son  in  our  nature. 

This  mediation,  as  graciously  undertaken  as  it  was  ap- 
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pointed,  involved  the  filial  duty  of  His  Yindicatiiig  tlie  aspersed 
honour  of  His  heavenly  Father  in  the  three  essential  pomts 
which  hav«  been  mentioned.  He  was  so  to  unfold  His 
character,  to  exemplify  His  law,  and  to  clear  His  government, 
that  mercy,  already  eager  to  befriend  the  guilty,  mi^t  gush 
forth  without  the  least  danger  of  being  misapprehended.  To 
do  this  He  was  qualified  beyond  every  being  or  every  com- 
bination of  beings  in  the  universe.  Uniting  the  Divine  and 
human  natures  in  His  inefiable  person,  every  act  in  His  un- 
paralleled task  had  an  unspeakable  value.  For  unfolding  the 
•character  of  the  Father,  not  only  had  He  an  infallible  insight 
into  all  its  depths  of  excellency,  but  He  was  Himself  its 
designed  representative  and  reflection — the  brightness  of  the 
Father's  glof)-,  the  express  image  of  His  person.  And  when, 
in  His  varied  and  unexampled  teaching,  in  His  spotless  sanc- 
tity, and  in  His  miracles  of  unwearied  benevolence  and  love 
for  the  relief  of  every  kind  of  human  woe,  He  had  given  His 
exposition  of  the  Father's  holiness,  benignity,  and  grace,  He 
was  authorized  to  say,  **  He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the 
Father  ** — all  ilut  was  divinely  condescending,  compassionate, 
and  amiable  in  the  Son  being  that  conception  of  the  Father 
which  the  latter  would  have  men  to  p)ossess  and  cherish.  And 
where  is  the  man  who  should  not  rejoice  to  recognize  Him  as 
such  ?  And  for  honouring  the  Father  by  evincing  the  faultless 
equity  and  goodness  of  His  laWy  He  resolved  to  fulfil  all  its 
reijuirenients,  that  by  the  moral  beauty  of  His  character  as  its 
exact  impression,  and  the  uniform  calm  and  serenity  of  soul 
which  are  its  reward,  He  might  prove  how  dread  was  the 
forfeiture  of  joy  and  blessedness  which  men  had  incurred  by 
their  disobeilience  to  it.  Till  He,  **  the  Holy  One  of  God," 
became  incarnate  and  submitted  to  it,  that  law  of  perfect  love 
had  never  once  been  fulfilled.  Never  was  there  love  to  the 
Father  like  His.  burning  with  a  pure  and  inextinguishable  flame, 
and  urging  Him  to  whatever  toil,  hardship,  and  self-sacrifice 
His  work  of  mediation  might  demand.  Never  was  there  love 
to  men  like  His.  He  had  taken  their  nature,  become  bone  of 
their  bone  and  flesh  of  their  flesh,  and  was  '*  not  ashamed  to 
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call  them  brethren."  And,  as  such,  He  loved  them  with  a 
love  surpassing  all  other  human  love.  Free  from  their  moral 
defilement,  he  shrunk  not  from  contact  with  them,  but  was 
freely  conversant  with  them  for  their  good — instructing  their 
ignorance,  healing  their  bodily  infirmities,  and  ministering  to 
their  souls.  Few  requited  His  kind  offices :  the  many  were 
callous  and  unimpressible ;  but  He  did  not  conceive  that  He 
was  released  thereby  firom  the  obligation  of  loving  them.  He 
had  an  awful  sense  of  their  persistent  rebellion  s^ainst  God, 
but  He  commiserated  their  guilt  and  peril,  and  was  prepared 
to  lay  down  His  life  for  their  rescue.  He  knew  that  He  was 
to  be  the  sacrificial  victim  appointed  for  the  cancelling  of 
human  guilt,  and  He  foresaw  from  the  first  that  the  malevo- 
lence of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  especially  the  wickedness  of  their 
priesthood  and  rulers,  would  be  the  instrumentality  for  exe- 
cuting the  Divine  purpose.  And  all  that  He  did  and  suffered 
was  in  vindication  of  that  law  which  is  summed  up  in  these 
two  comprehensive  precepts,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy 
strength ;  and  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  Nor 
did  He  less  evince  the  unimpeachableness  of  the  Divine 
government.  In  His  testimony  for  the  Father,  who  "  so  loved 
the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life," 
we  see  the  whole  universe  governed  by  a  Being  of  such  wisdom 
and  rectitude,  such  holiness  and  grace,  such  justice  and  mercy, 
that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that,  under  His  administration, 
any  creature  should  suffer  the  least  wrong,  or  that  any  who 
loyally  serve  Him  should  fail  of  the  highest  measure  of  happi- 
ness which  Divine  power  and  goodness  can  bestow.  AH  but 
the  incurably  perverse  and  insensate  must  bow  down  and 
worship  such  a  Ruler,  and  reckon  it  the  highest  privilege  to  be 
under  His  sway. 

Let  us  reflect  on  what  is  stated  or  implied  in  the  last  para- 
graph. God,  fearfully  sinned  against,  yet,  from  the  impulse  of 
His  love  and  mercy,  intent  on  pardoning  and  restoring  the 
offenders,  proposes  the  mediation  of  His  Son  as  the  means  of 
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so  doing  without  detnmcnt  either  to  His  autbonty  or  to  the 
repute  of  tuty  one  of  His  glorious  awibutes.  To  this  media- 
ROD  the  Son  checrfnlty  assents,  though  it  iovotved  the  neces- 
rily  of  His  astcming  the  mortal  nature  of  the  offenders,  and 
punng  through  uocxampled  labours,  ignominy,  and  suffering. 
To  expiate  their  wrong,  to  obliterate  the  deep  dishonour  done 
to  His  heavenly  Father,  would  cost  Him  Hia  life,  and  mark 
His  death  with  intiuny.  And  sudi  was  His  zeal  in  this  office, 
to  which  He  alone  was  competent,  such  was  His  sympathy 
with  His  heavenly  Father  in  the  wroi^  done  to  His  infiaicely 
sacred  and  blessed  oalurc,  and  such  His  commiseration  for  His 
guilty  brethren  of  the  human  race,  that  He  was  more 
wiUing  to  do  and  suffer  whatever  might  wipe  out  the  fool 
honour,  and  so  remove  the  obstacle  to  tlieir  restoration, 
in  what  He  did  and  suffered  there  was  nothing  wanting  la| 
completeness  of  His  threefold  ^-indication.  Never  did 
character  of  God  so  shine  forth  in  the  brightness  and 
of  His  most  precious  attributes — in  wisdom  and  rectit 
holiness  and  grace,  justice  and  mercy — as  in  the 
Christ.  Never  did  the  equity  and  goodness  of  the  Divine! 
leceive  such  an  attestation,  as  when  Christ  ful&Iled  all  its* 
quirements,  and  exhibited  in  His  own  person  the  spodi 
moral  excellence  and  the  tmcloudcd  peace  which  obedience  to 
it  would  yield.  Never  was  the  Divine  government  so  glorifieda 
and  its  worthiness  of  adoring  acquiescence  and  submissioO] 
set  forth,  as  when  Christ  expounded  the  godlike  principli 
which  it  is  conducted,  and  cheerfully  rendered  the  unlii 
resignation  and  self-sacrifice  which  it  had  assigned  to 
Exalted  are  the  titles  ascribed  to  Him  as  the  Author  of  so 
comprehensive  and  effecmal  a  mediation.  He  is  "  the  Lamb 
of  Cod  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,"  inasmui 
He  is  the  expiating  victim  in  which  all  the  typical  sacril 
preceding  ages  realized  their  significance  and  efficacy. 
"  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,"  i 
the  Divine  counsels,  He  was  from  the  earliest  beginning' 
apart  for  this  end ;  and  in  fores^ht  of  which  all  the  scl 
mercy  which  marked  the  dealings  of  God  with  i 
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to  the  actual  offering  of  Christ,  were  vouchsafed.    He  is  ''  the 
propitiation  for  our  sins,"  because  in  His  mediation  God  be- 
holds the  manifold  considerations  which  render  it  safe  and 
honourable  to  meet  the  guilty  with  all  the  clemency  and  mercy 
of  His  benignant  nature.     But  He  is  also  called  "  the  Faithful 
and  the  True  Witness,"  because  His  whole  life,  teaching,  and 
sufferings  were  a  perpetual  testimony  to  the  perfect  wisdom, 
rectitude,  and  benevolence  of  the  Father  in  all  His  dealings 
with  the  human  race.    And  this  testimony  is  so  varied,  com- 
plete, and  convincing,  presenting  the  whole  economy  of  God's 
dispensations  in  such  a  flood  of  light  and  glory,  as  to  yield 
Him  an  atonement  or  satisfaction  for  man's  sin  above  all  price. 
Contemplating  this  testimony  in  its  wondrous  comprehensive- 
ness and  significance,  God  derives  from  it  that ''  sweet  smelling 
savour"  which  could  rise  only  from  "the  offering  and  sacrifice" 
which  at  once  fulfilled  and  abolished  all  the  emblematic  offer- 
ings of  preceding  ages.     It  was  the  testimony  of  One  in  whom 
"dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the  godhead  bodily,"  and  whose 
dignity,  therefore,  conferred  upon  it  a  corresponding  value. 
The  faultless  obedience  of  all  mankind  could  not  have  so 
honoiu'ed  God.     Still  less  could  the  exacting  of  the  dread 
penalty  which  they  had  incurred  have  so  illustrated  His  awful 
rectitude  and  purity.     Nor  could  any  other  measure  have  so 
strengthened  all  the  obligations  of  obedience  in  every  other 
portion  of  God's  moral  universe.     In  a  word,  this  testimony, 
accomplished  by  so  amazing  a  descent  as  the  assumption  of 
humanity,  necessitating  so  much  toil,  hardship,  and  longsuffer- 
ing,  and  finally  culminating  in  a  painful  and  ignominious  death, 
was  the  most  meritorious  satisfaction  and  homage  which  God's 
injured  perfection  could  receive. 

And  how  glorious  is  the  result !  Do  we  ask  for  a  wide  and 
sure  ground  on  which  to  make  the  freest  offers  of  salvation 
to  every  human  being  ?  Here  we  are  authorized  to  say,  with 
an  emphasis  not  warranted  by  any  other  view  of  Christ's 
atonement,  "  Whosoever  will,  let  him  take  of  the  water  of  life 
freely."  Do  we  ask  how  the  sinner,  freely  pardoned,  may 
gradually  rise  to  the  highest  purification  of  his  degenerate  and 
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so  doing  without  detriment  either  to  His  authority  or  to  the 
repute  of  any  one  of  His  glorious  attributes.  To  this  media- 
tion the  Son  cheerfully  assents,  though  it  involved  the  neces- 
sity of  His  assuming  the  mortal  nature  of  the  oflendeis,  and 
passing  through  unexampled  labours,  ignominy,  and  suBiEring. 
To  expiate  their  wrong,  to  obliterate  the  deep  dishonour  done 
to  His  heavenly  Father,  would  cost  Him  His  life,  and  maik 
His  death  with  infamy.  And  such  was  His  zeal  in  this  oRice, 
to  which  He  alone  was  competent,  such  was  His  sympathy 
with  His  heavenly  Father  in  the  wrong  done  to  His  infinitely 
sacred  and  blessed  nature,  and  such  His  commisemtion  for  His 
guilty  brethren  of  the  human  race,  that  He  was  more  than 
willing  to  do  and  suffer  whatever  might  wipe  out  the  foul  dis- 
honour, and  so  remove  the  obstacle  to  their  restoration.  AnS 
in  wh.it  He  did  and  suffered  there  was  nothing  wanting  to  the 
completeness  of  His  threefold  vindication.  Never  did  the 
character  of  God  so  shine  forth  in  thu  brightness  and  harmony 
of  His  most  precious  attributes — in  wisdom  and  rectitude, 
holiness  and  grace,  justice  and  mercy — as  in  the  work  of 
Christ.  Never  did  the  equity  and  goodness  of  the  Dinne  law 
receive  such  an  attestation,  as  when  Christ  fulfilled  all  its  r- 
(luirements,  and  exhibited  in  His  own  pereon  the  spotless 
moral  excellence  and  the  unclouded  peace  which  obedience  to 
it  would  yield.  Never  was  the  Divine  government  so  glorifio^ 
and  its  worthiness  of  adoring  acquiescence  .ind  submission  99 
set  forth,  as  when  Christ  expounded  the  godlike  principles 
which  it  is  conducted,  and  cheerfully  rendered  the  1 
resignation  and  self-sacriticc  which  it  had  assigned  taj 
Exalted  are  the  titles  ascribed  to  Him  as  the  Audi 
comprehensive  and  effectual  a  mediation.  He  is  " 
of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world," 
He  is  the  expiating  victim  in  which  all  the  typical  ■ 
preceding  ages  realized  their  significance  and  e 
"  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the* 
the  Divine  counsels,  He  was  from  the  a 
apart  for  this  end ;  and  in  foresight  of  itti* 
mercy  which  marked  the  dealings  of  God  w 
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II. 

Before  concluding,  although  in  good  sooth  I  believe  my 
position  to  be  proven,  I  am  not  disinclined  to  say  a  few  words 
by  way  of  rejoinder^  in  opposition  to  the  objections  raised 
against  it  on  various  sides. 

Theoiogy^  then,  we  are  told,  is  in  reality  no  science  at  all.  Or, 
if  it  is  admitted  to  be  a  science,  it  can  never  be  defended  as  the 
Queen  of  Sciences,  Or,  if  it  has  attempted  to  maintain  this 
position  in  the  past,  it  can  and  must  no  longer  do  so  in  the 
presefit  day, 

"Why  do  you  speak  of  Queens  ?"  ask  not  a  few,  in  tones  of 
insolence  or  scorn  ;  "your  Theology  is  in  reality  no  scietice  at 
all,"      And  at  times   this  is  urged  with   such  flippancy  as 
might  well  provoke  from  us  a  caustic  reply.     It  does  in  fact 
produce  an  almost  comic  impression,  with  an  Encyclopaedia 
Such  as,  for  instance,  that  of  Clarisse,  Pelt,  or  Hagenbach  in 
our  hands,  to  hear  it  doubted  whether  a  branch  of  study  which, 
^ong  with  such  inexhaustible  fulness,  displays  such  glorious 
unity,  deserves  the  name  of  science  at  all.     But  we  will  not 
yield  ourselves  to  this   impression;   we  simply  ask,  what  is 
meant  by  this  expression  so  frequently  misapplied.     If  all  that 
is  intended  is,  that  Theology  is  no  science  in  the  narrower  sense 
in  which  this  term  is  often  employed  in  reference  to  the  so- 
called  "  exact  sciences,"  we  shall  not  offer  a  moment's  opposi- 
tion, and  at  once  accept  this  observation  (which  applies  not  to 
theological  science  alone)  as  a  just  distinction,  or,  if  you  will, 
eulogy.     Only,  we  would  remind  you  in  passing,  that  even 
though  it  were  henceforth  only  a  question  of  the  Science  of 
Religion — and  thus  the  matter  were   entirely  removed  out 
of  the  province  of  Theology,  properly  so  called,  into  that  of 
Anthropology — it  would  be  capricious  indeed,  yea,  folly  itself, 
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to  deny  altogether  to  an  investigation  as  arduous  and  wid^ 
embiadng  as  this,  the  essential  character  of  OTcnrr..    But  if 
one  goes  yet  further,  and  means  by  this  connter-assediion  diat 
the  whole  of  theology  merits  no  higher  name  than  that  of 
phantasy  and  monomania,  since  the  object  of  its  investigation 
belongs  to  that  supersensuous  world  which  exists  only  in  tilie 
disordered  brain  of  children  and  fools :  my  friends,  oq^ect  not 
that  we  are  going  to-day  to  enter  into  a  controversy  wiA  Ae 
Apostles  and  Prophets  of  this  highly  vannted  wisdom.    Ob- 
durate Scepticism  is  a  condition  of  disease,  to  be  removed  by 
no  disputation  or  discussion ;  the  remedy  for  this  lies  in  die 
domain  of  a  higher  Psychiatry  (soul-cure).     Only  we  require  of 
our  opponent,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  with  wluch  all  are 
familiar — "  ruganti  incumbit  probation*  a  sufficient  proof  for 
this  twofold  proposition.      Fu^t,  that    the    whole    invisible 
world,  with  its  spiritual  revelation,  which  Theology  makes 
the  object  of  its  research,  is  simply-  the  product  of  a  melan- 
choly   hallucination,    with     which    humanity    has     imposed 
upon  itself  ever  since  it  has  had  a  being.     And  secondly,  that 
even  though  the  higher  world  had  somewhere  an  existence, 
man  is  entirely  devoid  of  all  capacity  and  powers  for  arriving 
by  a  sure  and  trustworthy  method  at  a  relatively  sufficient 
luiowledge  of  its  existence  and  its  mysteries.     This  twofold 
proof  we  have  hitherto  looked  for  in  vain ;  and,  in  waiting  till 
it  shall  at  last  be  furnished,  we  are  at  all  times  ready,  on  our 
side,  to  defend  this  position  against  all  opposition  worthy  of 
the  name  :  There  exists  every  reason  for  believing  in  a  personal, 
living  God,  and  in  a  particular  Revelation  on  the  part  of  God  \ 
and  it  is  possible,  by  the  way  of  faith,  to  come  to  a  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  divine  things,  which,  duly  developed,  classified, 
and  defended,  may  in  a  sound  sense  bear  the  name  of  science. 
If  any  one  has  a  serious  objection  to  bring  against  this  position, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it     But  if  any  one  manifests  an  ab- 
solute unwillingness  to  regard  anything  as  true  which  cannot 
be  discovered  by  the  telescope  or  laid  bare  in  all  its  parts 
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before  the  eye  with  the  dissecting  knife,  we  had  rather  spare 
such  an  one  by  preserving  an  entire  silence,  or  at  most  content 
ourselves  with  this  single  word :  Be  on  your  guard ;  there  is 
more  at  stake  in  your  case  than  the  honourable  title  of  a  single 
science;  which  you  at  least  must  not  condemn,  because  you 
know  absolutely  nothing  about  it 

But  another  voice  is  raised — this  time  not  that  of  materialistic 
denial,  but  of  critical  doubt  "  Be  it  so,"  we  are  answered ; 
•*lct  Theology  continue  to  be  regarded  as  a  science,  in  much 
the  same  sense  in  which  we  continue  to  bestow  this  name 
upon  the  moral  and  philosophic  sciences.  Let  the  commune 
vinculum  which  exists  between  them  all  embrace  your 
favourite  not  less  than  her  sisters.  Grant  her  in  this  venerable 
circle  her  proper  place,  her  bread  and  her  honour ;  only  let 
not  her  throne  stand  one  inch  higher  than  that  of  the  others. 
The  realm  of  sciences,  art^,  and  letters  is  no  monarchy,  but  a 
republic,  in  which,  along  with  unlimited  freedom,  also  a 
perfect  equality  must  prevail.  At  all  events "  (continues  our 
critic),  "  if  we  are  to  speak  of  Queens,  cease  to  claim  the  place 
of  honour  for  the  oldest,  it  may  be,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
weakest  of  these  sisters  ;  for  she  has  never  yet  been  able  to  main- 
tain her  position  as  Queen,  When  has  not  your  so-called 
Regina  forsaken  her  high  degree  for  the  garb  of  the  Ancilla  of 
almost  every  kind  of  Philosophy,  even  the  most  vicious  ?  But 
let  history  testify  whether  Theology  has  always  really  and 
with  dignity  occupied  the  place  her  friends  have  claimed  for 
her  !  First  of  all,  Gnosticism,  under  the  influence  of  Oriental 
religious  teaching  and  Neo-Platonism,  corrupted  your  theo- 
logical, especially  your  dogmatic,  science.  Next  comes  the  turn 
of  Aristotle,  hailed  with  deep  reverence  by  Scholasticism  as  tlie 
forerunner  of  Christ  *;>/  naturalibus?  No  sooner  is  your 
Queen  freed  from  this  yoke  also,  than  it  seems  as  though 
freedom  were  itself  the  greatest  burden  of  all  to  her ;  very  soon 
she  voluntarily  stretches  forth  her  hands  for  new  chains,  and  it 
becomes  endent  that  the  newer  Scholasticism  is  nothing  better 
than  the  old.  \Vhen  Aristotle  takes  his  departure,  it  is  only 
that  a  Des  Cartes  may  occupy  his  place ;  and  when  his  days  are 
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numbered,  straightway  Theology  receives  its  constitution  from 
the  school  of  a  Leibnitz  and  a  Wolf.     No  sooner  does  Kant 
ascend  the  throne,  than  Rationalism  benumbs  everjrthing  with 
its  chilling  breath;  and  when  Hegel  bears  the  sceptre,  Theology 
seeks  by  the  speculative  method  to  bring  again  into  repute  the 
dogmas  of  which  Rationalism  made  sport ;   when  Empiiic 
Philosophy  comes  into  vogue,  modem  Theology  is  bom ;  and 
when  the  spring-time  of  the  former  passes  away,  the  signs  of 
decay  begin  to  be  perceptible  upon  the  throne  of  the  latter. 
Wherefore  more?   the  one   stands  and  falls  with  the  other. 
The\>lo^  Has  for  ages  said  to  Philosophy :  *Thy  people  shall  be 
my  iw>ple.  and  thy  God  my  God ;  where  thou  diest  will  I  die, 
AtKl  i^crc  >*r.l  1  be  bunevL*     A  pretty  Queen,  certainly,  that 
ha.N  iK'wr  S.vn  jib^e  to  srjind  nnnly  with  her  own  feet  upon  her 
v*vk!\  4:tvi::*v'.  ■*     No  rirther.  yoe  who  thus  lament !     That  there 
»>  ;»u:\  \v:-u  >c^;rre  Jizd  hunirlinu:  trith  in  that  which  is  thus 
x[vk.c*^,  w*.*  ,-:'  U5  can  seriously  i^riy.     Alas  I  among  all  the 
Ju.'.'iN  ,iv  :'.v>:.iies  w-iih  which  The^Ot'^o"  ever  afresh  has  had 
V  ',vi.*:vv,ch  herseli".  this  is  certainlv  -cce  qI  the  least,  that  she 
Svts  alwu)^  too  little  upheld  her  princely  dignity,  and,  misled 
b\  JL  tlitdl  delusion,  so  often  though:  she  was  rising  when  she 
wjis  only  needlessly  descending.    This  is  a  natural  consequence 
oi  the  fact  that  Theology  is  a  human  science,  Le^  a  science  of 
tillible  and  sinful  men ;  and  the  less  need  this  phenomenon 
suq>rise  us,  when  we  consider  the  close  relationship  which 
really  exists  between  Theolog)*  and  Philosophy,  not  to  speak 
of  the  flattering  siren-song  so  often  sung  by  the  latter.     .     .    . 
But  has  she  not  risen  again  and  put  forth  her  strength,  like 
another  Samson,  when  she  had  been  stmg  to  sleep,  and — even 
when  it  seemed  that  her  locks  had  been  for  ever  shorn  and 
lier  eyes   blinded — shaken   to   its   foundation  many  an  idol- 
temple  by  her  resolute  and  powerful  assault?     Can  you,  to 
mention  nothing  else,  obser\*e  the  character  of  the  fresh,  free, 
glorious  Reformation  Age,  without  ha\-ing  recognised  in  her 
bearing  the  Queen,  whose  voice,  above  every  other,  compels 
respectful  attention,  and  who  in  truth  does  not  ask  the  'pro- 
longing of  her  life  by  the  favoiur  of  the  might}*,  the  wise,  and  the 
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noble  ?  Do  you  really  believe  that  Theologians  like  a  Luther, 
a  Calvin,  a  Venema,  a  Vitringa,  a  Bengel,  a  Witsius,  not  to 
mention  later  names,  were  the  men  to  go  and  inquire  of  every 
new  school  of  Philosophy  that  might  arise,  what  they  were  to 
r^ard  as  truth,  although  they  received  with  thankfulness 
every  beam  of  light,  from  this  quarter  as  well  as  others  ?  Have 
you  alone  never  heard  of  the  efforts  of  a  Schleiermacher  to  win 
for  Religion  and  Theology  a  permanent  place  of  independence 
and  of  honour  ?  or  do  you  possibly  see  the  badge  of  slavery  upon 
the  gigantic  figure  of  Vinet?  Is  there  not,  in  contradistinction 
from  the  Theolc(gia  scliolasticorum^  also  a  Thfoiogia  regmitorum^ 
in  a  very  just  sense  of  the  word,  of  which  we  must  here  above 
all  think,  and  with  regard  to  which  it  can  be  satisfactorily 
proved  that  it,  in  its  turn,  has  exerted  the  most  powerful 
influence  upon  philosophic  thought  and  action  ?  And  is  it,  in 
addition  to  all  this,  in  yolu*  estimation  a  matter  of  such  slight 
significance,  that  Church  and  Theology,  already  so  many 
thousands  of  times  pronounced  dead,  yet  live,  and  make  their 
appearance  in  every  kind  of  way,  and  exercise  such  decisive 
influence  upon  the  most  important  questions  of  our  day — even 
those  of  peace  and  war — that  here  the  word  may  be  repeated, 
to  the  natural  astonishment  of  every  despondent  Jacob : 
"  Joseph  is  yet  alive,  and  he  is  governor  over  all  the  land  of 
Egypt" 

"But  granted  even,"  we  hear  it  said  in  a*  third  quarter, 
"that  Theology,  such  as  it  has  been,  has  remained  hitherto 
Queen  of  Sciences,  //  neither  can  nor  must  remain  so  in  our 
time.  You  may  like  it  or  leave  it,"  it  is  continued,  "  but  the 
time  of  Theology  is  now  for  ever  over ;  it  can  awaken  no  more 
sympathy  or  enthusiasm  in  the  sons  of  the  present  age,  with 
its  undemonstrable  propositions  and  its  fruitless  controversies. 
As  for  your  Queen,  her  states  are  on  all  sides  surrounded, 
threatened,  or  already  laid  waste;  her  law-book  is  torn  to 
shreds,  so  that  no  restoration  is  to  be  thought  of ;  her  palace 
is  occupied  by  foes  or  so-called  friends,  who,  under  the  highest 
pre  ''essions  of  respect,  rest  not  till  they  have  expelled  her  from 
the  desecrated  home  \  and  the  life  she  yet  possesses  is  only  the 
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semblance  of  life,  an  artificially  prolonged  existence,  of  whldi 
the  end  may  easily  be  predicted."  ...  A  moment,  my 
pessimistic  prophet  You,  the  opponent  of  all  authority,  surely 
do  not  require  that  we  should  accept  all  this  on  your  authority 
alone,  without  even  taking  a  single  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  Do  not  suppose  that  our  eyes  are  closed  to  any  of 
the  sad  truths  you  have  uttered.  Alas  1  these  truths  have  ofta 
cost  us  sorrowful  days  and  resdess  nights ;  and  not  now  for  the 
first  time  has  our  heart  repeated  its  Amen  to  the  words  of  the 
poet : — 

"  Une  chose  en  secret,  6  Jesas,  m'^pouvante, 
C'est  r^cho  de  ta  voix,  qui  va  s'affiublissante.*' 

We  bow  our  head  with  humility  under  many  a  charge 
brought  against  our  slighted  Queen,  because  we  feel  that 
much  of  all  this  is  a  consequence  of  her  sins  and  ours ;  and 
in  her  name  will  we  renounce  for  ever  all  arrogated  authority, 
which  in  an  evil  hour  she  has  at  any  time  laid  claim  to,  and 
on  which  a  blessing  has  never  rested.  But  to  the  demand 
that  she  should  be  finally  dethroned,  and  the  Queen  of  other 
days  declared  2^  parvmu^  and  consigned  to  a  mean  obscurity 
until  she  can  die  a  natural  death — to  this  demand  we  say  with 
all  our  might,  in  common  with  all  believers :  Non  possumus^ 
et  nunquam  peter imus.  Theology,  we  are  told,  can  henceforth 
no  more  be  Queen ;  because  that  which  in  an  overweening 
spirit  assumes  to  be  the  science  has  dethroned  the  God  of 
miracles,  degraded  the  Bible  to  a  book  of  fables,  has  as 
good  as  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  the  Church,  and 
decided  that  the  factory  chimneys  shall  be  the  spires  of  the 
coming  age.  Theology  can  no  more  be  Queen,  when  at 
least  it  has  been  shown  me  that  this  modem  criticism,  with  its 
arbitrary  parti  pris^  is  the  only,  the  true  science ;  and  then 
only  when  it  can  be  proved,  that  either  the  want  which 
Theology  seeks  to  satisfy  exists  only  in  the  domain  of  fiction, 
or  else  that  some  other  science  can  meet  this  want,  if  not 
better,  at  least  equally  well.  Theology  shall  no  longer  remain 
Queen  :  be  it  so ;  but  tell  me,  unless  you  are  for  an  absolute 
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anarchy,  what  hand  shall  grasp  the  reins  in  her  place,  what 
foot  mount  the  throne  in  your  opinion  rendered  temporarily 
vacant  Shall  it  perhaps  be  Political  Science,  or  Physics,  or 
Anthropology,  or  possibly  Philosophy  ?  But  can  youre  ally, 
in  good  faith,  conceive  of  a  single  form  of  social  life  as  being 
realised,  in  which  man  can  find  a  normal  development  as  a 
rational  and  moral  being,  without  the  help  of  Church  or 
religion  ?  And,  if  not,  can  the  science  of  Nature  give  you  that 
which  you  have  hitherto  sought  in  vain  in  Society  and  State  ? 
Has  Anatomy  made  such  progress  that  it  can  lay  bare  before 
your  inquiring  gaze  the  deepest  mystery  in  the  origin  of  life  ? 
Has  Mechanics  now  advanced  so  far  that  it  can  bridge  over 
the  gulf  between  a  sinner  and  his  God  ?  And  has  Mathematics 
reached  the  height  either  of  proving  that  truth  which  is  the 
first  and  most  certain,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  difficult  ' 
to  comprehend,  or  else  of  dispensing  with  it  altogether  ?  Even 
the  most  complete — Anthropology,  what  is  it,  rightly  regarded, 
but  a  mutilated  torso,  so  long  as  the  key  to  the  enigma  of 
humanity  is  not  sought  in  God,  or  this  God  remains  for  you 
and  me  entirely  unknown  and  unknowable  ?  And  Philosophy, 
finally,  whether  Empirical  or  Speculative,  would  it  really  have 
the  courage  to  promise  us  an  infallible  and  satisfying  answer 
to  the  most  pressing  questions  of  life,  after  the  proof  of  its 
inability,  the  testimonium  paupertatiSy  it  has  afforded  before  the 
eyes  of  all  within  the  last  few  years — after  so  many  a  surprising 
volte-faa^  which  has  made  it  literally  impossible  for  us  to  be 
surprised  at  anything,  where  it  is  a  question  of  contradicting 
that  which  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  true  and  was  pro- 
claimed with  high  authority? — after  the  gospel  of  despair  it- 
self, which  she  will  give  us  as  the  highest  practical  wisdom,  as 
her  last  word,  by  the  mouth  of  so  many  of  her  interpreters, 
at  death  ?  Self-annihilation  the  highest  ideal ;  Buddhism 
in  place  of  Christianity!  .  .  .  Poor  world,  if  you  must 
look  for  the  light  from  this  quarter ;  gloomy  period,  if  that 
must  be  your  guide  on  the  path  to  the  future  !  Yea,  gloomy 
period,  my  friends,  for  we  are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  the  path, 
in  which  the  right  of  Church  and  Theology  to  have  a  single 
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word  to  say  on  any  question  is  already  so  freqnoitly  denied. 
Let  them  only  continue  in  their  present  coune,  who  leem  to 
think  that  no  worse  opponents  of  true  progress  are  to  be  fband 
than  those  in  whose  veins  still  flows  a  drop  of  theoli^cal blood. 
Time  shall  decide  between  their  wisdom  and  our  fiijly.  Wbit 
do  I  say?  It  ^t  already  given  us  a  premonition  of  its  dedun; 
and,  by  the  light  of  the  flames  cH  Paris,  in  the  eai^  snmmcr  rf 
187 1,  has  enabled  us  to  see  dearly  what  is  the  ripened  baitcf 
a  spirit  which  has  sworn  a  deadly  hate  not  only  ipiDit 
Theology,  but — oh  that  they  would  but  at  length  acknoriidie 
it ! — also  against  the  living  God.  They  have  sown  the  wiac^ 
they  will  reap  the  whirlwind ;  the  blind  leaders  of  the  secoDd 
half  of  this  century,  for  whom  the  terrible  lesson  of  the  mdif 
the  last  has  evidently  been  given  in  vain,  and — perhajs  onlj 
too  soon — will  be  repeated  on  a  greater  scale.  After  bidding 
farewell  to  Dogmatics,  ihey  will  be  able  to  speak  of  a  defurwd 
Morality  ;  after  the  Church  is  broken  up,  they  wil!  be  abic  to 
tell  of  Society  undermined ;  unbridled  emancipation  is  nic- 
ceeded  by  boundless  dissolution  ;  and  when,  soon,  a  following 
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her  princely  garb.  Like  her  Lord  and  Head,  she  cannot 
otherwise  win  than  by  fighting,  cannot  otherwise  enter  into 
g^ory  than  through  suffering.  Will  she  ever  again  upon  earth 
enter  on  a  period  in  which  she  will  be  acknowledged  in  her 
full  dignity,  and  in  this  exert  an  influence  for  which  her 
origin  and  rank  have  qualified  her  above  all  others  ?  We  do 
not  say  that  it  is  certain ;  we  do  not  even  assert  that  it  is 
desirable;  but  this  we  know:  that  which  really  lives  and 
works  in  the  service  of  eternal  truth,  cannot  possibly  perish. 
And  calmly  may  our  Queen  see  the  storms  beat  upon  her 
venerable  form,  and  the  waves,  mountains  high,  roll  against 
her  on  every  side,  for  her  throne  stands  immovably  firm,  built 
upon  the  Rock  of  Ages.  Not  our  school,  not  your  views,  but 
the  Theology  of  the  everlasting  Gospel,  conceived  of  in  its 
unchangeable  essence,  has,  however  imperfect,  the  promise 
both  for  this  life  and  for  the  life  which  is  to  come ;  since  it  is 
true  of  her,  as  the  science  of  Faith,  as  of  no  single  other  one  : 
a  Deo  docetury  Deum  docet,  ad  Deum  ducit*  For  the  present 
it  blooms,  with  other  noble  plants,  in  the  earthly  court,  as  a 
royal  lily  in  the  midst  of  thisties  and  thorns.  But  I  look  for- 
ward to  a  day,  and  I  cannot  cease  to  prophesy  in  hope,  when 
the  field  will  be  purified,  the  weeds  destroyed,  and  in  a  glorified 
creation,  our  now  oppressed  Regina  will  one  day  shine  re- 
splendent, as  a  Victoria  Regina,  before  the  face  of  God  and 
man. 

[After  a  few  sentences  of  warm  cor^atukUion  directed  to 
the  young  theologians  whom  he  addresses,  the  author  enlarges 
on  the  dcUms  which  Theology  has  upon  him  who  has  made  it 
his  life-choice ;  and  concludes  with  a  promise  to  its  faithful 
servant,  of  which  we  give  the  last  words.] 

Good  days  for  the  flesh  we  can  less  than  ever  promise  to  the 
man  who  enlists  in  the  service  of  this  Queen;  but  stirring, 
awakening  times,  times  rich  in  blessing,  you  may  positively 
calculate  upon ;  perhaps  upon  a  painful  conflict,  but  certainly 


*  **  From  God  its  doctrine  comes,  of  God  it  teaches,  to  God  it  leads." — 
Thomas  Aquinas. 
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upon  a  glorious  triumph,  and  finally  upon  a  glittering  crown; 
for  you  know  and  believe  with  me  the  truth  of  the  words: 
Deo  scrvire^  regnare  estJ^    Young  and  kingly  spirits;  who  fed 
within  you  the  aspiration  to  soar  to  that  which  is  highest,  that 
which  in  the  spiritual  sphere  is  above  the  less  significant,  I 
point  out  to  you  that  path  which  is  by  far  the  most  distin- 
guished :   "  Deo  Christoque  servire,  regnare  est"     And  now, 
my  heart  is  full ;  what  shall  my  mouth  further  say?     Let  me 
conclude  with  Herder's  words  at  the  end  of  his  glorious  Letten 
on  the  Study  of  Theology:   "Let  us,  my  friend,  under  the 
melancholy  conflict  of  opinions,  which  now  rends  asunder 
Theology,  and  in  the  cold  aphelium  in  which  Religion  is  per- 
haps passing  its  night,  yet  with  cheerful  spirit  look  forward  to 
the  risipig  sun,  and  in  the  dark  nighty  also,  let  our  lamp  be  bum- 
ing"      This  one   "yet"   [dennoch,   notwithstanding]    of   faith 
after    all   weighs    against — ever)'thing.      "Also   in   the   dark 
night. '*   For  us,  your  guides,  the  midday  begins  already  to  in- 
cline towards  the  evening ;  but  before  the  burning  torch  falls 
from  our  hands  in  the  gloom,  borne  as  long  as  i)ossible  with 
God  and  with  honour,  we  would  so  gladly  pass  it  on    to  a 
younger  and   better  generation,  that  by  our  united  labour  it 
may  at  length  become  somewhat  better  in  this,  alas !  so  cold 
and  dark  world.     Grasp  it,  men  and  brethren,  bear  it  further, 
ever  further:   the  reflection   of    the    light  which  you   shed 
around  you,  ^nll  anon  with  kindly  radiance  illumine  your  own 
face,  your  own   heart  and   life.     Yet  one  thing  more;    the 
Queen  of  Sciences  promises  you — but  wherefore  any  longer 
pursue  this  figurative  language  ?     P'or  Christian  Theologians, 
the  word  Promise  would  not  have  been  my  last  word,  had  I 
not  in  connection  therewith,  above  all,  thought  in  silence  of  a 
Divine  promise,  which  we  may  lay  hold  of  as  a  firm  staff  upon 
our  renewed  path.      Thus  reads   the    promise   of  Supreme 
Wisdom — and  our  Theology  could  have  been  no  Queen  unless 
she  received  that  word  of  God  wixh  a  simple,  child-like  heart — 
"  I  love  them  that  love 'Me,  and  they  that  seek  Me  early  shall 
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find  Me.  I  will  instruct  thee,  and  teach  thee  in  the  way 
whidi  thou  shalt  go;  I  will  guide  thee  with  mine  eye.  My 
gxace  is  sufficient  for  thee,  for  My  power  is  made  perfect  in 
weakness."  He  who  promises  that,  His  name  is  Faithful  and 
True,  and  He  reigns  as  King  for  evermore.  Let  us  bow 
down  at  the  footstool  of  His  throne,  in  deep  reverence,  before 
His  holy  presence. 


Ct)e  tillages;  of   Vi^t  iStbU. 

BY  THE  REV.  PAXTON   HOOD. 

VI. 
VILLAGES  IN  GOSHEN. 

**  And  Pharaoh  spake  unto  Joseph,  saving,  Thy  father  and  thy  brethren 
come  unto  thee :  The  land  of  Egypt  is  before  thee ;  in  the  best  of  the 
land  make  thy  father  and  brethren  to  dwell ;  in  the  land  of  Goshen  let 
them  dwell :  and  if  thou  knowest  any  men  of  activity  among  them,  then 
make  them  rulers  over  my  cattle." — Gen  xlvii.  5,  6. 

We  have  no  very  distinct  information  concerning  the  re- 
sidence of  the  children  of  Israel  in  that  region  of  Egypt  called 
the  "  Land  of  Goshen."  This  we  know  : — it  was  the  region  to 
which  Jacob  and  his  family  were  invited  by  Joseph  and 
Pharaoh ;  and  it  was  the  region  in  which  we  find  them  after 
upwards  of  four  hundred  years  had  passed  away.  It  was  the 
region  at  once  of  their  settlement  in  that  early  period  of  pro- 
sperity which  we  may  presume  attended  their  first  entrance 
into  Egypt;  and  it  was  the  region  of  their  great  persecution 
and  their  exodus.  Some  doubts  of  course  remain  as  to  the 
exact  district ;  but  it  can  be  with  sufficient  certainty  ascertained, 
defined,  and  described.  Competent  travellers  leave  us  little 
ground  for  mistrust  It  may  be  designated  as  the  Netherlands 
of  Egypt.  It  seems  certain,  however,  that  when  the  first 
settlers  rested  there,  it  was  not  far  from,  probably  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of,  the  court.  There  was  On,  the  stately 
Heliopolis,  where  Joseph  dwelt,  and  to  which  district  also 
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tradirion  assures  as  Jasq)h  and  Mary  carried  the  infant  Jesus— 
a  vast,  wide,  flat,  sweeping  horizon,  stretching  everywhere 
before  the  eye,  not  far  from  the  Pyramids  and  many  o&er  of 
the  great,  the  stupendous  structures,  which  seem  to  give  to 
Egypt  its  marvellous  and  immortal  fame — a  region  rich  in  its 
soil,  and  every  way  fitted  to  call  forth  and  to  encourage  the 
labours  of  shepherds  and  agriculturists.  We  may  be  sure  that 
the  human  Israelitish  life  there  was  a  life  of  villages.  The 
Egyptian  Government,  fearful  of  this  people,  even  scattered 
abroad,  would  never  have  permitted  them  to  gather  and  con- 
solidate their  strength  in  large  towns ;  but  they  became  suffi- 
ciently numerous, — upwards  of  two  millions, — to  be  an  occasion 
of  fear  to  the  nation.  It  >vas  a  region  of  coarse  plenty,  and 
presents  to  us  a  singular  spectacle — a  large  tribe,  or  email 
nation,  at  last  by  superior  strength  enslaved  and  persecuted; 
not  permitted  to  grow  in  wealth  or  power,  nor  can  we  doubt, 
persecuted  chiefly  on  account  of  their  faithful  adherence,  in  the 
midst  of  much  darkness,  to  the  grand  Hebrew  faith  of  the 
unity  of  God  and  the  simplicity  of  Divine  service,  in  opposi- 
tion  to  that  wild  delirium  of  idolatry  which  prevailed  in  every 
other  part  of  the  empire.  That  period  of  the  residence  of  the 
Israelites  in  Eg>T)t  may  be  regarded  as  the  dark  ages  of  the 
history  of  the  early  Church ;  and  it  must  fill  any  mind  with 
wonder,  that  amidst  such  surrounding  scenes  of  disgusting  and  . 
degrading  idolatry,  in  which  every  loathsome  reptile  became 
an  object  of  worship, — amidst  scenes,  too,  where  rude  strength 
attained  its  idea  and  its  ideal  in  those  colossal  proportions 
whose  mere  fragments  and  ruins,  as  we  behold  them  at  this 
day,  astonish  us — amidst  scenes  of  degrading  idolatry  and 
cruel  power,  the  Israelites  retained  some  purity  of  faith,  some 
singleness  and  elevation  of  religious  principle  and  worship. 
Surely  it  reveals  to  us  that  continuity  of  purpose,  by  which  a 
Divine  principle  has  been  kept  alive  in  the  world,  like  a  "  light 
shining  in  a  dark  place ;  '*  like  those  rivers  or  streams  of  which 
we  read,  that  they  bear  right  on  their  way  through  some  other 
lake  or  river,  with  whose  waters  they  refuse  to  mingle  although 
in  the  very  midst  of  them.     So,  amidst  all  the  fascinations  of 
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that  singular  and  sensual  people,  even  then  ''  the  people  dwelt 
alone  and  were  not  reckoned  amongst  the  nations ; ''  as  if  even 
then  it  had  been  written  and  said  to  them,  ''  Ye  are  my  wit- 
nesses, saith  God,  that  I  am  the  Lord." 

Egypt  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  sublime  m3rsteries  on 
the  face  of  the  earth ;  the  very  study  of  Egypt  is  a  science  by 
itself  we  call  it  Egyptology.  When  the  Israelites  were  in 
Goshen,  Egypt  was  in  the  fulness  of  its  splendour,  its  strength, 
and  its  idolatry.  Those  curious  ruins  we  explore — Thebes  and 
Kamac,  where  now  only  the  silence  of  the  unbroken  wilder- 
ness reigns,  where  the  wind  wails  through  the  places  of  tombs, 
dreadful  in  their  crowded  and  ghostly  desolation — ^were  in  the 
pride  of  their  majesty;  then  the  Memnonian  was  in  all  its 
glory, 

"  And  Time  had  not  begun  to  overthrow 
Those  piUars,  palaces,  and  piles  stupendous. 
Of  which  the  very  ruins  are  tremendous ! " 

The  Israelites  lived  in  the  day  when  they  were  thronged 
and  vital;  but  "the  princes  of  Zoan  have  become  fools/* 
all  has  come  to  nought;  "destroyed  is  the  wisdom  of 
the  wise,  brought  to  nothing  is  the  understanding  pf  the 
prudent"  Where  are  their  wise  men?  Where  are  their 
scribes  ?  To  the  world  at  the  present  day  there  is  not  a  spot 
of  that  antique  and  hoary  past  so  interesting  as  those  scattered 
villages  in  Goshen,  where  the  persecuted  Hebrews  were  fanning 
and  keeping  alive  the  faint  flame  of  a  yet  undying  truth  in  the 
world.  There  was  light  in  Goshen  when  "  darkness  covered 
the  earth  and  gross  darkness  the  people,"  all  around  them. 

The  condition  of  the  Israelites  in  those  times,  the  Goshen 
period  of  the  Church,  is  probably  very  much  like  what  has  often 
been  realized  since,  when  truth  and  religion  and  spiritual  free- 
dom have  been  driven  to  the  wilderness.  Many  ages  and  many 
places  furnish  us  with  illustrations.  The  persecuted  will  usually 
band  together  and  have  their  secret  meetings  and  understand- 
ings and  their  sacred  convocations.  It  seems,  indeed,  as  if 
aUnost  the  last  spark  of  nationality  and  self-respect  had  been 
trampled  out,  by  their  treatment  of  Moses;  but  the  proverb 
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says,  ''When  the  tale  of  bricks  is  too  heavy,  Moses  comes." 
Their  reception  of  him,  however,  was  not  very  gracious.  His 
soul  was  evidently  all  on  fire  with  patriotic  and  spiritual  instincts. 
In  a  grand  manner  he  scorned  the  palace  of  the  Pharaohs,  and 
chose  rather  the  afflictions  of  the  obscure  Hebrew  village  than 
such  dignities  as  might  have  invested  the  grandson  of  the 
Emperor  of  Egypt.  Little  of  this  appears  among  the  people ;  and 
he  put  his  own  life  in  jeopardy  by  striking  down  one  who  was 
ill-using  a  brother  of  the  trampled  Hebrew  race.  Long  yean 
of  persecution  and  servility  destroy  the  spirit  of  a  people.  He 
appeared,  no  doubt,  in  the  dark  night-time,  when  perhaps 
another  generation  or  two  would  have  extinguished  the  last 
sparks  of  the  expiring  flame.  But  he  appeared,  first  of  a  long 
succession  of  princes,  judges,  and  prophets,  who  were  from 
time  to  time  to  rouse  and  restore  the  spirit  of  the  people. 
They  were  all  unfit  to  enter  upon  their  inheritance  in  the  holy 
land  ;  but  a  generation  of  discipline  and  trial  in  the  wilderness 
would  equip  them,  kindle  the  flame  of  holy  national  enterprise 
within  them,  and  make  a  people,  who  seemed  only  fit  to  be 
slaves,  fit,  from  their  small  mountain  territory,  to  throw  the 
sheen  of  their  illustrious  daring  among  the  nations  and  king- 
doms of  the  earth. 

There  are  very  few  substantial  legends  preserved  to  us  of  the 
life  of  those  villages  of  Goshen.  One  wonders  where  was  their 
gathering  place,  one  wonders  whether  they  spoke  in  hymns, 
whether  they  had  any  rite,  whether  they  had  any  writings.  Most 
likely  it  was  all  a  word,  a  promise  delivered  on  from  age  to  age,  a 
heaven-taught,  a  heaven-fed  instinct  They  had  what  their  ante- 
diluvian fathers  had ;  they  had  what  Noah  had,  what  Abraham 
had  at  Moreh  and  at  Mamre,  what  Jacob  had  at  Bethel,  they 
had  what  Joseph  had  possessed  before  them  in  Egypt  Not 
vainly  or  superstitiously,  they  possessed  in  their  midst  sacred 
relics,  holy  dust,  guarded  with  awful  reverence — they  possessed 
Joseph's  bones,  with  which  were  associated  a  sacred  promise 
shining  like  a  planet  over  his  tomb.  ''  I  die,  and  God  will 
surely  visit  you  and  bring  you  out  of  this  land  unto  the  land 
which  He  sware  to  Abraham."    In  the  hearts  of  some  of  the 
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more  fervent  of  them  such  memories  and  traditions  would 
surely  abide,  and,  if  not  flaming  forth,  would  yet  be  like  an 
ember,  refusing  to  go  out  in  darkness.  Astonishing  it  is  how 
often  such  sacred  traditionary  words  and  thoughts  have  been 
the  rallying  points  of  faith  in  a  people,  so  often  have  the 
scattered  tribes  of  the  faithful  been  sustained.  Perhaps  their 
lot  was  something  like  the  condition  of  those  children  of  the 
Huguenots,  scattered  abroad  in  lone  little  hamlets. and  desolate 
places  over  the  deserts  and  landes  of  France.  Thither  perse- 
cuted Protestantism  in  France  fled,  and  there, — a  poor  lost 
race,  abandoned  to  the  hardness  of  natmre  and  the  yet  more 
dreadful  cruelties  of  man, — some  of  the  noblest  spirits  in 
France  exercised  at  once  their  faith  and  their  ministry.  There 
was  once  a  French  pastor  on  trial  for  the  crime  of  exercising  his 
ministry.  The  question  was  put  to  him  in  what  place  he  had 
baptised  and  administered  the  Communion  ;  he  answered,  "  In 
the  open  country,  or  in  the  desert."  Then  the  accused  was 
called  on  to  say  what  he  meant  by  the  word  desert;  the 
accused  said,  that  he  meant  by  the  desert,  lonely  and  unin- 
habited places  where  he  assembled  the  faithful,  sometimes  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Alais,  Sauve,  etc.,  etc.*  The  history  of 
the  Church  is  full  of  such  stories  of  the  Waldenses  and  the 
dwellers  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  and  of  the  outlaws  for 
the  sake  of  truth  and  freedom  in  our  own  country  and  in  Scot- 
land. Piety  and  faith,  under  such  circumstances,  must  have 
been  sustained  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  among  the 
villages  in  Egypt  Slight  must  have  been  the  means  of  com- 
munication such  people  could  have  had  with  each  other,  and 
very  scanty  their  resources  and  means  to  aid  the  ordinances 
of  faith.  No  printing  press  to  cheapen  or  scatter  abroad  the 
word  either  of  revelation  or  encouragement.  They  fell  back 
upon  the  loneliness  of  their  own  nature,  and  drank  in  strength, 
not  from  external  springs,  but  from  divine  communion.     Thus 


•  Sec  a  most  interesting  little  volume,  "The  Pastor  of  the  Desert  and 
his  Martyr  Colleagues :  Sketches  of  Paul  Rabant.  Translated  from  the 
French  of  M.  Brider,  Pasteur." 
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it  must  have  been  in  Goshen.  As  yet  no  law  had  been  giveD, 
no  tabernacle  ritual  announced ;  there  was  no  ephod,  no  nrim 
or  thummim^  st3I  less  the  visible  wings  of  the  covenantii^ 
cherubim  shadowing  the  mercy-seat ;  no  high  priest  or  order  of 
priests.  And  yet  unquestionably  the  Divine  truth  of  the  per- 
sonality, unity,  and  eternity  of  the  Godhead  was  maintamed, 
and  sacrifice  was  offered  as  the  mark  and  sign  of  propitiation. 
All  this  is  unquestionable;  throughout  those  hundreds  of  years, 
the  unity  of  the  truth  was  held,  and  at  their  dose,  when  the 
people  emerged  from  their  state  of  bondage,  they  took  up  the 
ideas  of  Divine  £uth  exacdy  as  they  had  cheered  the  hearts  of 
Abraham  and  Jacob  in  Hebron  and  Bethel,  the  long  ages 
before.  Let  us  admit  that  there  is  something  very  sublime, 
that  there  is  even  something  distinctly  miraculous,  out  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  in  such  a  spectacle.  It  is  as  if  over  a 
prostrate  country  two  or  three  simple,  essential,  secret  elements 
of  truth  had  maintained  their  sway  without  any  external  aid ; 
on  the  contrary,  with  ever>thing  to  crush  and  oppress  and  ex- 
tinguish, say,  from  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  to  our  own.  There 
is,  perhaps,  no  greater  miracle'  recorded  in  the  Bible  than 
this. 

The  introduction  of  the  Israelites  into  Egypt  had  promised  a 
very  different  course  of  treatment  to  that  they  received.  Upon 
the  first  mention  of  his  family  by  Joseph  to  Pharaoh,  the  king 
appears  to  have  most  gladly  welcomed  the  probability  of  their 
settlement  The  family  of  Jacob  was  pastoral;  but  "  shepherds 
were  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians."  The  statement  is 
connected  with  one  of  the  great  mysteries  of  what  we  under- 
stand to  be  the  early  period  of  Egyptian  history.  Who  were 
the  Hyksos,  or  the  shepherd-kings,  of  whom  we  read  in 
Manetho  ?  From  that  dynasty  certainly  arose  the  "  abomina- 
tion "  to  which  reference  is  made ;  but  who  were  they  ?  Were 
they  the  Israelites  themselves  ?  Have  the  stories  become  com- 
plicated ?  It  seems  certain  that  Pharaoh  most  gladly  hailed 
the  patriarchs;  "The  land  of  Egypt  is  before  thee,"  said 
Pharaoh  to  Joseph,  "  In  the  best  of  the  land  make  thy  father 
and  brethren  to  dwell,  in  the  land  of  Goshen  let  them  dwell."    It 
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was,  as  Dr.  Cooke  Taylor*. remarks,  no  act  of  romantic  gene- 
rosity on  the  part  of  .the  reigning  Pharaoh  ;  it  was  an  act  ot 
wise  policy,  and  it  probably  resulted  from  the  abomination  of 
pastoral  life  entertained  by  the  Egyptians.  Goshen  was  indeed 
what  the  great  region  proclaims  itself  to  be  to-day,  a  rich 
pastoral  country ;  but  its  pastures  were  neglected  and  unprofit- 
able. Prejudice  prevailed  against  the  region  and  the  pursuits 
which  such  a  region  suggested ;  besides  which,  it  was  a  frontier 
land,  an  exposed  province.  Not  far  off,  even  in  those  times, 
the  wild  Arab  pitched  his  tent ;  and  in  addition  to  the  distaste 
felt  for  the  shepherd's  employment,  there  was  the  danger  of 
wild  border  raids,  to  repel  which  is  not  always  easy  to  one  of 
the  shepherd's  profession.  To  the  need  of  such  strong  mili- 
tary service,  blended  with  the  pastoral,  Pharaoh  alludes  when 
he  says  to  Joseph  concerning  his  family,  "  And  if  thou  knowest 
any  men  of  activity  among  them,  then  make  them  rulers  over 
my  cattle."  Thus  it  seems  they  added  a  large,  powerful,  terri- 
torial district  to  the  frontier  land — the  great  border-land  of 
Eg)rpt  From  Egypt  itself  being  exposed  to  incursion,  it  would 
seem  the  Israelites  themselves  became  invaders,  and  carried 
the  raid  and  war  into  the  enemy's  coimtry.  There  is  just  one 
passage  in  Scripture  which  refers  to  this,  it  is  a  reference  to  the 
grandsons  of  Joseph,  the  two  descendants  of  Ephraim  :  "  And 
Zabad  his  son,  and  Shutherlah  his  son,  and  Eser  and  Elead 
whom  the  men  of  Gath  that  were  bom  in  that  land  slew 
because  they  came  down  to  take  away  their  cattle." 

Such  was  Goshen,  given  as  a  possession  to  the  early  Israelites ; 
and  such  were  they  there.  In  truth  a  beautiful  fruitful  region, 
and  well  called  "  the  best  of  the  land."  There  the  wondrous 
river,  so  ancient,  sacred,  and  marvellous,  rolled  in  its  lonely 
grandeur — the  mighty  Nile,  fed  from  the  clouds  of  heaven  and 
the  mighty  Abyssinian  hills.  Goshen  formed,  or  was  greatly 
formed  from,  the  Delta  of  that  wonderful  flood.  Probably 
the  gorgeous  skies  of  that  region  present  almost  the  only 


•  "The  Natural  History  of  Society."    By  W.  Cooke  Taylor,  LL.D. 
See  chapter  on  Egyptian  civilization . 
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absolutely  unchanged  aspect  of  the  whole  scene.  Even  the 
tall  tufted  palms  which  still  rise  in  grov^  on  either  side  the 
river,  throwing  their  umbrella-shaped  shadows  over  the  low 
flat-roofed  huts  of  sun-dried  mud^ven  these  are  perhaps 
not  so  plentiful  as  in  that  old  time.  The  Israelites  saw  the 
famous  paper-plant  of  Egypt  growing ;  but,  as  it  is  written, 
"  The  waters  have  failed  from  the  sea,  and  the  river  is  wasted 
and  dried,  the  brooks  of  defence  are  empty,  and  the  reeds 
and  flags  are  withered,  the  paper  reeds  by  the  brooks  are 
withered,  are  driven  away,  and  are  no  more.**  When  the 
Israelites  were  in  Goshen,  flocks  of  the  sacred  ibis  haunted 
the  banks  of  the  river;  it  was  a  hallowed  bird,  for  it  was 
supposed  to  rid  the  country  of  serpents ;  and  the  dead  bodies 
of  princes  or  of  priests  were  not  more  sacredly  wrapped  in 
the  mummy-cloth  and  deposited  in  the  tomb,  than  the  ibis. 
Their  remains  are  found  in  altogether  countless  numbers  in 
the  ibis  mummy-pits  at  this  day.  But  the  Ibis  no  longer 
lives  in  Eg}'i)t,  as  the  author  of  **  Xozrani  '*  says,  "  As  the  men 
no  longer  dig  the  pools,  the  snakes  no  longer  bite  the  men, 
and  the  birds  no  longer  eat  the  snakes."  The  vast  lakes 
of  the  desert  are  dried  up,  and  the  bird  has  winged  its  way 
to  the  southern  wilds  of  Ethiopia.  The  whole  aspect  of 
the  country  is  changed.  Many  reptiles  abound  still;  when 
the  Israelites  were  there,  numbers  of  them  were  worshipped 
by  their  strange  oppressors.  The  owl  hoots  among  the  ruins, 
and  by  the  river  banks  some  birds  flash  their  white  wings 
over  the  waters,  else  the  whole  scene  is  changed,  transformed. 
But  it  was  an  enviable  region  when  first  delivered  to  the 
Hebrew  settlers ;  it  had  all  the  rich  abundance  which  could 
belong  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile ;  at  the  same  time  it  was 
in  close  proximity  to  the  desert,  into  which  the  Israelites 
could  drive  their  flocks  for  pasture.  Travellers  now  remark 
upon  the  singular  nearness  of  verdant  fields  and  the  un- 
reclaimed wilderness.  Thus,  however,  it  is,  and  strange  it 
is  to  say  it,  as  Dean  Stanley  remarks,  during  the  period  of 
Israel's  setdement  in  Goshen,  "Egypt  became  the  Holy 
Land;"    that  especial  neighbourhood,  as  we  have  ahready 
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observed,  there  is  every  reason  for  regarding  as  the  most 
important  department  of  Egypt.     Heliopolis,  says  the  writer 
we  have  just  quoted,  was  the  Oxford  of  ancient  Egypt,  the 
seat  of  its  learning  in  the  ancient  times ;  there  the  Pharaohs 
dwelt,  and  Goshen  was  called  the  Land  of  Rameses.     What 
gigantic  splendours  heave  up  all  around !    Ancient  tradition 
long   assigned   to   the   years   of   Israelitish   oppression    the 
erection  of  the  pyramids,  and  other  such  monuments  of  kings, 
who  thus  made   "desolate  places  for  themselves."    A  dis- 
tinguished and  eloquent  writer  has  wished,  for  a  fairy  gift,  a 
great  winnowing-fan,  such  as  would,  without  injury  to  human 
eyes  and  lungs  blow  away  the  sand  which  buries  the  monuments 
of  Egypt.    What  treasures  and  marvels  of  antiquity  lie  entombed 
there !    What  a  scene  would  be  laid  open  !     One  statue  and 
sarcophagus  brought  from  Memphis  was  buried  one  hundred 
and   thirty   feet  below   the   mound.     And   this   is   the  scene 
in  the  midst  of  which  stood  the  low  villages  of  the  Hebrews, — 
amidst  those  armies  of  sphinxes  and  ranks  of  colossal  sentries, 
guarding  the  mighty  river — amidst  quays,  terraces,  and  temples 
on  every  hand ;  there,  beneath  the  jealous  eye  of  their  hard 
suspicious  task-masters,  the  Hebrews  pursued  their  cruel  toils. 
All    these    circumstances    bring  out  with   more   distinctness 
the  singular  isolation  of  this  peculiar  people.     Our  museums, 
if  not   our  travels,  familiarize  our  minds  with  those  aspects 
of  calm  but  cruel   and  invincible  despotism — those   colossal 
figures  of  the  Pharaohs  which  in  that  day  guarded  the  entrance 
of  every  temple ;  and   that   despotism  must  no   doubt  have 
intensified   that   strong  republican   energy  which   perpetually 
flashed   forth   in   the   history  of  Israel,  which  through   ages, 
during  the  dominion  of  the  judges,  confirmed  the  constitution 
given  by  God,  and  which  ever  and  anon  blazed  forth  even 
through  the  reigns  of  their  kings. 

Why  were  they  permitted  to  sink  so  low?  God's  own 
peculiar  people,  "  witnesses  for  God,"  why  were  they  permitted 
to  sink  beneath  such  oppression  ?  And  why  were  they  per- 
mitted to  know  such  moral  degradation  as  •that  to  which 
they  no  doubt  sank  ?    For,  as  it  has  been  pointed  out,  they 
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^rerr  coostanthr  and  directly  charged  with  participation  in 
the  idoUny  of  Egypt,  **Your  fathers  served  other  gods  in 
rxTjc  xbey  forsook  not  the  idols  of  Egjrpt"     Brought  up 
into  xbe  vildemess  on  their  way  to  nationality  and  indep^- 
eare.  iber  dung  with  all   the  degraded   feelings  of  a  most 
sen-De  people  to  the  old  days  in  the  Nile  valley,  "To  the 
flesh-pots,  and  melons,  and  cucumbers,  and  onions,  and  garlic" 
Thcy  indulged  in  satire,  "Were  there  no  graves  in  Egypt?" 
The  region  from  whence  they  came  was  especially  a  place 
(A  tombs ;  the  impression   of  the  solenm  host  of  tombs  is 
one  of  the  most  overwhelming  to  travellers  now;  it  was  in 
sarirc  therefore  that  they  inquired,  **  Were  there  no  graves  in 
r^r^-pt,  that  thou  hast  brought  us  up  to  die  in  the  wilderness  ?** 
Iniecxi,  in  this  very  neighbourhood  are  the  long   ranges  of 
ni.vjnds   still   called   the  graves  of  the  Jews ;    and  although 
l>r.    Robinson   quite   summarily   dismisses   the   idea   of  any 
veracity  in  the  ascription,  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  those 
iinks  of  tradition  which  identifies  them  with  the  spot     They 
were  degraded  and  persecuted,  yet  still  they  grew.     Persecution 
has  very  seldom  succeeded   in  staying  the  numerical  growth 
oi  a  people  ;  as  seldom  has  it  alone  succeeded  in  annihilating 
a  creed   or  an  opinion.     Still  they  grew;    their   conquerors 
might    far    exceed    them    in   numbers,   still   they   could   not 
overcome  their  fears.    The  Hebrews  were  in  their  midst,  another 
race.     Perhaps  the  gradual  decay  of  the  grander  and  more 
sublime   elements   of    their  faith   might   tend   rather   to   the 
setting  free  a  dangerous  savageness  of  disposition  and  deter- 
mination.    Somehow  they  must  be  extinguished;    and   then 
the    order    went    forth   to   the   midwives  who   attended   the 
Hebrew  women,  that  every  male  child  should  be  destroyed 
Surely  it  looks  like  an  immediate  nemesis  of  judgment,  that 
while  the  design  of  the  tyrant  was  frustrated  by  the  faithful- 
ness of  the   Hebrew  women,  the  last  great  judgment  which 
scared    by    its    tremendous    and    overwhelming    horror   the 
already  affrighted   land,   was  the   death  of  the   first-bom   in 
every  Egyptian  home. 
Tradition    has    woven    very  tender    memories  round    the 
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Hebrew  women  in  those  desolate  villages.  It  is  said  they  were 
the  chief  stay  and  staff  of  their  exhausted  husbands,  guarding 
and  providing  for  their  necessities,  and  seeking  to  relieve 
and  strengthen  them  while  they  slept,  exhausted  from  their 
toLlSy  and  visiting  them  with  food  while  they  laboured  in 
the  fields.*  And  certainly  the  race  which  owed  its  salvation 
to  the  sister  of  Moses  deserves  such  a  tradition.  Evidently 
it  must  have  been  in  some  village  on,  or  not  far  from,  the 
banks  of  the  great  river,  amidst  its  group  of  low  mud  huts, 
that  deliverance  was  born. 

The  tribe  to  which  this  cottage  belonged  is  identified;  it 
was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  In  their  prostration,  then,  we 
find  each  tribe  preserved  its  individuality  and  ancestral 
relations.  Yet  this  was  scarcely  the  tribe  from  which  deliver- 
ance would  humanly  have  been  expected.  Its  origin,  and 
the.  looming  words  which  hung  over  its  destiny,  pronounced 
by  Jacob  when  he  was  dying,  would  not  seem  to  have 
given  the  promise  of  the  production  of  a  great  deliverer.  Yet 
through  it  deliverance  came;  in  that  village  lived  Amram 
and  JochabedL  It  seems  impossible  to  resist  the  conviction, 
that,  however  faith  might  falter  and  faint,  and  the  old  divine 
institutions  languish  in  other  tribes  and  amongst  other  huts 
and  villages,  they  retained  a  stronger  hold  and  influence  there. 
Let  us  think  that  the  old  signs  of  the  Abrahamic  faith  lingered 
there ;  that  God's  great  institution  of  the  Sabbath  was  known; 
that  the  rite  of  circumcision,  that  hated  rite,  but  the  mark 
of  the  early  Church,  like  the  sign  of  baptism  in  the  later  days, 
was  administered ;  that  a  fearful,  tender,  holy  piety,  not  only 
filled  the  single  hut,  but  shed  itself  fi'om  thence  through  the 
lone  village.  Miriam  and  Aaron  were  sometimes  weak  in 
after  years ;  but  it  is  natural  to  believe  that  a  household  from 
whence  emanated  such  leaders,  and  especially  the  woman 
who,  amidst  the  cymbals  of  the  daughters  of  Israel,  struck 
up  that  triumphant  strain  in  after  years  upon  the  shores  of  the 


*  See  Baring  Gould's  "  Legends  of  Old  Testament  GiAracters,  from  the 
Talmud  and  ouer  Sources,"  voL  iL,  pp.  66,  67. 
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Red  Sea,  must  have  been  nobler  than  ihe  average  of  H  Awr 

households. 

But  another  child  was  expected  in  the  little  hnt ;  and  it  was 
in  Israel's  very  darkest  hour ;  it  was  exactly  at  the  moment 
when  the  edict  had  gone  forth  for  the  destractioa  of  every  man 
child — "  Every  son  that  is  bom  you  shall  cast  into  the  river,  said 
Pharaoh  to  the  mid^iives.*'    What  fears,  what  pains,  to  add  to 
the  birthtime  and  to  the  mother's  agonies ;  what  loud  outcries 
against  cruel  Eg}-pt ;  what  cries  to  God,  that  He  would  *'avengc 
His  own  elect ;"  all  this  was  felt  in  this  household  in  this  poor 
cottage  on  the  Nile.     At  last  the  hour  comes  and  a  child  is 
bom.  and  it  is  a  boy !     Doomed  to  the  waters  !    Oh,  can  it  be 
saved?     For  three  months  the  little  creature  ^vas  hidden  some- 
how, three  months  of  terrors  to  a  mother's  heart,  to  a  fathers 
anxieties,  often  tearfully  nie*:i:a:ing  how  better  indeed  it  were 
:hat  the  little  one  shoiiid  die  tlian  l»e  spared  for  the  bntality 
-jf  the   Kj:\-]">tian  and  the  I  rick-fields  of  Zoan.     Then,  when 
•something  must  be  done,  wh«t  ?     Atfection  has  many  inven- 
tions and  much  faith,  but  it  seemed  a  ver\'  dreadful  and  doubt- 
:ul  ri>k  ;  tender  sisterlv  eves  watched  the  little  ark  amidst  the 
■  mlrushes.     Perhaps,  as  bathers  were  went  to  frequent  that  spot, 
>upposed  to  be  safe  from  the  jaws  of  the  crocodile.     But  what 
innumerable  dangers  hovered  round  !    We  need  not  pursue  the 
stor\- :  the  close  and  consummation  are  well-knot*-n  :  how  the 
little  creature,  bom  in  the  low  Hebrew  tillage,  became,  by  one 
of  those  singular  transfomiations.  so  called,  of  fortune, — in  this 
case  eminently  of  Prondence, — child  of  the  court  ;  how  soon 
the  best  marks  of  the  finest  Hebrew  blood  shone  fonh  in  him  ; 
how  the  young  villager  chose  rather  to  exile  himself  away  to 
the  stem  mountains  and  upland  pasturages,  than  to  lounge  a 
thoughtless  Sybarite  amidst  the  courts  of  his  countr)'s  foes ; 
how  his  quick  mind,  rapidly  accumulating  all  the  manifold  lore 
of  that  leamed  nation  and  age,  came  to  a  grand  decision, 
choosing  rather  to  fly  to  the  wilderness  with  God  than  worship 
at  the  shrines  of  Osiris,  Apis,  I  sis,  or  those  grotesque  hawk- 
headed  monsters,  or  those  cruel  feline  Sphinxes  whose  terrible 
countenances  lowered  round  him  in  mountains  of  granite  and 
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stone.  So  from  a  village,  no  doubt,  and  that  an  oppressed  and 
degraded  one,  came  forth  the  man  whose  voice  was  to  be 
deliverance,  who  was  to  lead  forth  two  millions  of  people  from 
slavery  to  conquest  and  to  royalty ;  who  was  to  achieve,  as  a 
divine  instrument,  the  work  of  the  first  lawgiver  the  world  has 
ever  known ;  the  shadow  of  whose  immense  fame  was  to  be 
immortal  and  coeval  with  all  the  ages  ;  in  whose  mind  were  to 
be  gathered  up  all  the  authentic  traditions  of  creation,  of  the 
antediluvian  world  and  the  divine  succession  of  Church  life ; 
compiler  of  the  Pentateuch,  most  likely  the  author  of  the  Book 
of  Job,  written  amidst  the  solitudes  of  Midian  and  the  still 
retreats  of  Horeb,  when  as  a  shepherd,  in  villages  there,  "  he 
kept  the  flocks  of  Jethro  his  father-in-law/'  Lawgivers  and 
princes  of  larger  empires  there  have  been ;  but  not  one  ever 
dared  more  bravely,  none  ever  had  so  difficult  a  task  to  per- 
form, none  ever  accomplished  it  so  successfully  and  well,  none 
ever  was  permitted  to  frame  so  marvellous  a  code,  in  which  if 
for  a  savage  people  there  are  traces  of  a  sternness  which  often 
repels,  there  is  a  holiness  and  purity — a  law  not  only  of 
justice  but  of  generosity,  of  sacred  regard  to  the  sanctity  and 
the  rights  of  man,  conjoined  to  a  ritual  sublime  in  its  spiritu- 
ality, gleaming  out  with  every  light  and  every  tone  of  colour 
and  music,  beautiful  and  terrible,  and  so  charmingly  and  fear- 
fuUy  mystical  that  through  all  ages  since,  studious  eyes  have 
attempted  to  expound  and  to  explore  its  symbolism,  and  feel 
that  every  eflfort  made  to  comprehend,  still  leaves  in  its  secret 
recesses  depths  of  mystery  unfathomed  and  divine. 

Such  were  the  villages  of  Goshen,  and  such  were  the  results 
which  came  about  from  the  residence  of  the  Church  in  them. 
Thus  was  fulfilled  in  the  earlier  as  well  as  in  the  later  day,  the 
proverb  and  the  prophecy,  "  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my 
son."  The  continuity  and  succession  of  Church  life  is  incomplete 
without  the  study  of  the  villages  of  Goshen ;  they  illustrate  the 
mysterious  path  of  divine  purposes.  Without  that  residence  in 
Goshen  we  cannot  very  well  see  how  Israel  could  have  in- 
herited its  Holy  Land ;  for  Israel  was  not  to  be  like  Ishmael,  a 
mere  hoard  of  bandit  warriors,  or  a  wandering  race  of  unsettled 
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preacher's  part,  in  those  days  of  jealousy,  lest  he  should  be 
caught  in  his  words,  and  misrepresented  to  those  in  power, 
which  induced  him  to  commit  his  thoughts  to  psq>er  \  or  a 
determination  (^  his  superiors  that  he  should  be  held  to 
whatever  he  uttered  from  the  pulpit,  which  compelled  him  to 
do  so. 

Izaak  Walton  takes  particular  note  of  Bishop  Sanders(m's 
sermons  being  the  less  valued  because  he  read  them,  '*  which 
he  was  forced  to  do;  for  though  he  had  an  extraordinary 
memory  (even  the  art  of  it),  yet  he  was  punished  with  such  an 
innate  invincible  fear  and  bashfiilness,  that  his  memory  was 
wholly  useless,  as  to  the  repetition  of  his  sermons,  so  as  he  had 
writ  them,  which  gave  occasion  to  say,  when  some  of  them 
were  first  printed  and  exposed  to  censure  (which  was  in  the 
year  1632),  that  the  best  sermons  that  were  ever  read  were 
never  preached."     There  is  a  significant  story  told  of  the 
bishop  being  persuaded  by  his  "  dear  and  intimate  friend,"  the 
learned  Dr.  Hammond,  while  on  a  visit  to  him  at  Boothby 
Pannel,  to  trust  his  excellent  memory,  and  not  read,  but  try  to 
speak  a  sermon  as  he  had  written  it ; — the  sermon  was  handed 
to  Dr.  Hammond  by  the  preacher,  just  before  going  into  the 
pulpit ;  but  before  a  third  of  it  was  delivered,  the  sennon- 
holder  below  became  only  too  well  certified  of  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  sermonizer  overhead,  whose  increasingly  incoherent 
sentences  were  no  longer  the  utterance  of  his  manuscript,  and 
whose  confusion  was   obvious  anon  to  many  of  even   that 
rustic  auditory.      Scrambling  to  an   end,  somehow,  anyhow, 
Sanderson  said  to  his  firiend  as  they  walked  home  together 
after  service,  and  said  it  with  much  earnestness, — a  sadder  wiser 
man  he,  for  that  morning's  experience, — "  Good  doctor,  give 
me  my  sermon,  and  know,  that  neither  you  nor  any  man  living 
shall  ever  persuade  me  to  preach  again  without  book."    To 
which  the  reply  was,  "  Good  doctor,  be  not  angry,  for  if  I  ever 
persuade  you  again  to  preach  without  book,  I  will  give  you 
leave  to  bum  all  the  books  that  I  am  master  of," — which  were 
not  a  few. 

Sanderson  was  constitutionally  a  contrast  to  F^nelon,  who 
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cretly  made  it  a  rule  that  he  would  never  write  his  sermons  ; 

of  which  rule  a  modem  French  divine  observes,  that  although 

Ftoelon  lostless  by  it  than  any  one  else  would  have  done, — 

the  abundance  of  his  ideas,  the  astonishing  facility  of  his 

elocution^  and  the  force  of  his  character,  all  contributing,  in 

liis  case,  to  diminish  the  evils  of  his  method, — still,  it  was  no 

reason   why  he  should  insist  upon  advising  all  to  follow  a 

method,  good  at  the  furthest  for  himself  and  a  few  other  men 

of  remarkable  endowments.    But  it  is  an  error  which  honours 

him,   M.  Bungener  contends ;    less  really  modest,   F^nelon 

would  have  been  less  peremptory,  and  would  have  compre* 

hended  better  than  any  otoe  else,  that  it  was  folly  to  exact 

from  all  orators  that  which  could  be  done  by  himself. 

Fdoelon's  system  was  to  have  improvisations ;  and  in  default 
of  that,  he  would  have  the  appearance  of  it  How  could  that 
be  managed  with  a  manuscript?  he  asks,  in  the  imaginary 
dialogue  with  his  imcle  the  marquis,  who  admits,  that  if  the 
reading  be  cold  and  monotonous,  the  unlucky  MS.  will  suc- 
ceed in  completing  the  destruction  of  its  effect ;  but  if  it  be 
eneigetic  and  feeling,  we  soon,  he  says,  forget  that  it  is  being. 
read ;  the  heart  once  captivated,  the  eye  will  be  fixed  too,  in  a 
proper  direction.  The  deplorable  thing  is>  when  a  preacher 
who  is  reciting  has  to  stop  short,  and  is  forced  to  recur  to  his 
manuscript,  as  once  and  again  chanced  to  Bourdalue.  "  The 
whole  charm  is  then  destroyed.  It  would  be  a  thousand  times 
better  to  omit  a  sentence,  to  cut  short  a  period,  or  to  repeat 
in  other  words  what  has  already  been  said.*'  Mr.  Thackeray 
once  avowed,  that  were  he  Defender  of  the  Faith,  he  would 
issue  an  order  to  all  priests  and  deacons  to  take  to  the  book 
again ;  weighing  well,  before  they  uttered  it,  every  word  they 
proposed  to  say  upon  so  great  a  subject  as  that  of  religion,  and 
mistrusting  the  dangerous  facility  given  by  active  jaws  and  a 
hot  imagination.  Reverend  divines,  he  complained,  keep  us 
for  an  hour  listening  to  what  might  well  be  told  in  ten  minutes : 
they  are  wondrously  fluent,  all  things  considered  ;  and  though 
he  had  heard  many  a  sentence  begun  whereof  the  speaker  did 
not  evidently  know  the  conclusion,  yet  somehow  or  other 
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which  are  commonly  called  extemporaneous,  meaning  it  with 
regard  to  the  expression,  it  is  the  Professor's  declared  belief 
that  no  inconsiderable  portion  "  to  which  the  Christian  com- 
mnnities  of  this  country  are  treated,"  are  hastily  huddled  up 
the  night  before.  But  he  believes  that  not  a  few  are  quite  as 
ertCBipoianeous  in  relation  to  the  thought  as  they  are  to  the 
expression — the  fact  usually  proclaiming  itself  with  sufficient 
deunesSy  both  in  the  face  and  the  manner  of  the  pulpiteer : 
the  frequent  hesitation,  the  cmiously  bewildered  look,  the  end- 
las  iterations  of  common-place,  the  wire-drawing  of  obvious 
tmths — all  unequivocally  denoting  the  speaker's  embarrassment 
and  bankruptcy  of  ideas.  The  wonder  is,  to  the  £dinbiu:gh 
Reviewer  of  Sacred  £loquence  and  the  British  Pulpit,  that 
any  man  who  has  felt  the  misery  of  such  an  exhibition,  or 
subjected  his  congregation  to  the  pains  of  witnessing  it,  should 
ever  ag^  allow  himself  to  be  found  in  so  painful  a  situation. 
Why  not  rather,  much  rather,  make  a  Dr.  Sanderson's  resolve, 
with  a  Dr.  Hammond's  sanction  ? 

Baxter  said  he  used  notes  as  much  as  any  man,  when  he 
took  pains ;  and  as  little  as  any  man,  when  he  was  lazy,  or 
bosy,  or  had  not  time  to  prepare.  "  It  is  easier  for  us  to 
preach  three  sermons  without  notes,  than  one  with  them." 
Bishop  Hall  left  this  account  of  his  own  practice,  that  never, 
even  when  preaching  three  times  in  a  week,  durst  he  climb 
into  the  pulpit  to  preach  any  sermon,  every  word  of  which  he 
had  not  previously  in  his  "  poor  and  plain  fashion,"  penned  in 
the  same  order  wherein  he  hoped  to  deliver  it ;  although  in 
the  expression  he  "listed  not  to  be  a  slave  to  syllables." 
Bishop  Stillingfleet  was  forward  in  his  day  to  lament  laxity  of 
structure  and  diction  as  a  growing  evil,  due  to  preaching 
without  book:  "There  is  got  an  ill  habit  of  speaking  ex- 
tempore, and  a  loose  and  careless  way  of  talking  in  the  pulpit; 
which  is  easy  to  the  preacher,  and  plausible  to  less  judicious 
people."  Luther  left  it  on  record  that  "  occasionally,"  not  in 
his  ordinary  custom,  he  preached  out  of  the  book,  though 
not  of  necessity,  as  if  he  could  not  do  otherwise,  but  "  for 
example's  sake  to  others."     Hooker's  sermons,  we  read  in 
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Wahoc.  wfs^  ucdKr  ianc  nac  irlgiiicntt  bat  uttered  wMi  i 
CTsvt  2££l  end  'nmniiit  i-zure :  im^  eves  alwa^rs  fixed  on  one 
puace:.  tc>  prerrsc  hi»  nnapmonc  from  irasdexiDg ;  insoinndt 
tio:  be  setaDtrf  i:  srafr  &s  be  i«pakr;ibe  design  (^ his  sermons 
V2E  to  shcnr  rc£i^3S5  i.t  wbs:  he  spake,  szkI  with  these  reasons 
EocL  a  kind  of  liksianc  as.  tl  Iisak's  phrase,  did  rather  con- 
i-inoe  aad  jcrsaadt.  ihaz  fni^nst  aacn  into  piety. 

'When   Mil  Tnackcir  ia>i':gd  :iie  complaint   already  ad- 
vottd  ta  be  was  resi:  r-acn  r»  avpadent  endurance  of 
dcsultWT  njtt:w-ic  ot  ooc  cc  aaccber  pxilpdt  windbag  in  Ireland ; 
and  fA  a  seiincc  br  one  of  I>zbilin's  then  most  forcible  and 
VBoyfMan^  ossisx^  be  said  ibs:  it  was  extempore  and  lasted  for 
an  hvur  and  twestr  minzies  :  to  S2t  wtiich.  he  thought,  was  to 
fcay  iL  ths.:  litrrC  or  co-Li  ift  siii.     Tne  oraiar,  he  was  free  to 
o»TL  never  lalie^:  or-ce  f>r  2  w?rd,  so  ■=---^-"  r^^r:  was  his  practice; 
tJ.ough,  "  as  a  stranger  id  this  ki^d  of  exercise,  I  could  not 
heij-*  trembiirxg  for  the  p»erfomier.  as  one  c:*es  f:>r  Madame  Saqui 
on  the  siar.k-roj/c.  in  the  midst  of   a  blare  of  rockets   and 
i/juilys,  expe^.ting  ever}'  moment  she  must  ^o  over.'"     But  the 
ajmt  in  quebtion  was  too  well  skilled  for  that ;  and,  after  some 
tremendous  bound  of  a  metap»hor,  in  the  midst  of  which  you 
exj^ect,  in  the  words  of  the  "Irish  Sketch-bo^t"  "he  must 
tumble  neck  and  heels,  and  be  engubed  in  the  dark  abyss  of 
nonsense,"  do^ra   he   was  sure  to  come,  in  a  most  graceful 
attitude  too,  in  the  midst  of  a  wondering  people's  fluttering 
and  flattering  "ah."     But  the  Sketcher  declares  solemnly,  that 
when  he  came  to  try  and  remember  of  what  the  exhibition 
consisted,  and  give  an  account  of  the  sermon  to  his  friends 
that  evening,  it  was  quite  impossible  to  recall  a  bit  of  it — 
although,  to  do  the  orator  justice,  he  had  rei)eated  many  ot 
his  opinions  a  great  number  of  times  over.     Thus,  if  he  had 
to  discourse  of  death,  it  was  "  At  the  approach  of  the  Dark 
Angel  of  the  Grave,"  "  at  the  warning  of  that  a^^-fiil  Power  to 
whom  all  of  us  must  bow  down,"  "  at  the  summons  of  that 
Pale  Spectre  whose  equal  foot  knocks  at  the  monarch's  tower 
or  the  poor  man's  cabin," — and  so  forth.     What  call   have 
reverend  gentlemen  to  repeat  their  dicta  half  a  dozen  Umea. 
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over?  demands  their  irreverent  critic;  and  why  are  men  to  be 
kept  for  im  hour  and  twenty  minutes  listening  to  that  which 
may  be  more  effectually  said  in  twenty  ?  The  well-advised 
advice  offered  in  Gibbons'  "  Christian  Minister  "  is,  Never  to 
your  notes  be  so  enslaved  as  to  repress  some  instantaneous 
thought, — 

*'  That  may,  like  lightning,  dart  upon  the  soul. 
And  blaze  in  strength  and  majesty  divine ; " 

But  it  also  enforces  this  preferential  precept : — 

"Rather  read  every  sentence  word  for  word. 
Than  wander  in  a  desultory  strain — 
A  chaos,  dark,  irr^ular,  and  wild — 
Where  the  same  thought  and  language  oft  revolves, — 
And  re-revolves  to  tire  sagacious  minds, 
However  loud  the  momentary  praise 
Of  ignorance,  and  empty  fervours  charmed." 

About  iterations  and  reiterations  there  is  something  more  to 
be  said  in  passing ;  but  it  must  be  in  another  section. 
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BY  CLEMENS. 

II. 

It  was  to  engage  in  the  office  of  Collegiate  Tuition  that  I  left 
my  pastorate.  I  had  long  entertained  very  decided  views  on 
the  essential  qualifications  for  the  Christian  ministry,  in  which 
the  spiritual  element  should  have  a  marked  predominance.  I 
had  also  ventured  to  express  them  in  writing,  which  circum- 
stance, contrary  to  any  anticipation  or  wish  of  my  own,  led  to 
my  temporary  removal  from  pastoral  work. 

A  few  weeks  sufficed  for  settling  the  affairs  of  my  pastorate ; 
and,  on  the  morning  following  a  numerous  public  meeting,  at 
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which  all  Christian  denominatioiis — Churchmen  as  wdl  as 
Nonconformists — had  united  to  do  me  honour  with  friendly 
speeches  and  liberal  gifts,  I  proceeded  to  my  new  appoint- 
ment 

My  arrival,  however,  was  oveishadowcd  by  a  very  uneiqpected 

and  discouraging  occurrence.     I  found   the  College  house 

nearly  deserted,  a  misunderstanding  havii^  arisen,  during  the 

preceding  fortnight,  between  die  students  and   the  College 

authorities  on  some  point  of  discipline,  in  consequence  of 

which  nearly  all  the  fonner  had  chosen  to  retire.     But  it  was 

not  long  before  new-comers  had  filled  up  the  vacancies  thus 

made,  and  the  resumption  of  regular  business  in  the  Collie 

was  cheered  by  a  laipf  gadiering  of  its  friends  and  supp)orters 

tVvMr.  n^ar.T  n::'e$  irocii^i,  2:  which  speciil  devotional  exercises 

wore  er.c.^^i   :~ :  iiii   :^5  ir^npual  discourse    elicited   the 

^v.rrr.ev:  cvyc^rfssjocs  oe  irrrov^  ir.i  ot  hope  for  the  institu- 

:  .^-  >  T\.r,.-^  y.r,>>Ts;!r:rr.     I  '..vri  ^.i  was  happy  in  my  work, 

.^'-^.^   \  :  i.i.xr.rj:  rhjuikf-'r^tss  :^  ir.e  almi^ty  and  gracious 

>^  \c  *  V<  :r.  wiV5  so  u^exrecte^i  *:  y  nirselil  had  been  pleased 

:.-  >r.r;c  r-;:  ir.:.-  ::.     I  h-n:':'y  re>y.vexi  to  be  no  idler  in  it. 

r,-v-  r.-  VJt^  nothing  urjviore  ::»  infuse  my  own  ardour  into  the 

—  -\^  v^'  nsT  p-p:!^     Two  or  three  annual  examinations  fol- 

'.^••i^i :  And  by  those  who  cor.ducted  them  the  progress  of  the 

>r.vli"r*:s  was  pronounced  to  be  eminently  sari5Lictor\'. 

F;.t  this  is  a  world  of  surprising  changes,  both  for  men  and 
ir^^rimtioas ;  and  owing  to  vano'-is  circumstances,  among  which 
pevmniaiy  considerations  had  great  weight,  the  Collie  autho- 
rities deliberately  came  to  the  conclusion  that  their'  institution 
had  ser\'ed  its  purpose,  and  must  be  discontinued.  This,  how- 
e%-er,  they  did  not  do  without  bestowing  on  me  a  liberal  testi- 
monial, and  the  most  gratifying  acknowledgments  of  the  fidelity 
^"id  efficiency  with  which  I  had  ser\-ed  them. 

I  own  that  it  was  a  real  grief  to  me  that  I  had  not  a  longer 
ppportunity  of  trying  my  cherished  plans  for  ministerial  train- 
^"S-  I  had  an  impression  that  in  this  momentous  afi^r  due 
'^^gard  had  not  been  paid  to  the  earnest  and  incessant  culture 
^^  the  spiritual  life  necessary  for  students  during  the  period  of 
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their  collegiate  preparation.  I  was  an  advocate  for  their 
aiming  at  the  highest  attainments  in  general  knowledge,  sacred 
litexature,  theology,  and  all  other  professional  accomplishments ; 
but  I  was  mainly  anxious  that  they  should  have  a  profound 
and  vivid  sense  of  the  supreme  importance  of  these  being  based 
on  lively  and  energetic  piety,  and  that  assiduous  care  for  this 
fundamental  and  indispensable  quality  should  not  be  inter- 
mitted in  the  most  eager  pursuit  of  intellectual  acquisitions.  I 
was  persuaded  that,  not  only  was  piety  of  this  order  essential 
to  a  just  perception  and  feeling  of  the  solemn  verities  and  pur- 
poses of  "  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God,"  but  that,  in 
the  practical  administration  of  this  sole  remedy  for  human 
guilt  and  degeneracy,  it  is  the  mightiest  helper  of  the  humblest 
capacities,  and  the  surest  guide  for  the  right  and  faithful  appli- 
cation of  the  loftiest, — giving  to  both,  in  short,  a  quick  and 
judicious  discernment  of  the  proper  course  of  action,  and  a 
steady  and  undeviating  resolution  in  following  it,  which  nothing 
else  could  supply.  This  sentiment  I  had  endeavoured  to  in- 
culcate during  the  brief  period  of  my  tutorship,  and,  I  trust, 
not  in  vain.  Hence  my  regret  that  my  efforts  therein  were  so 
unexpectedly  terminated.  But  when  I  reviewed  all  the  steps 
by  which  I  had  been  led  into  it,  the  very  moderate  pretensions 
which  I  had  professed  before  those  who  had  called  me  to  it, 
and  the  liberal  manner  in  which  they  had  acknowledged  and 
appreciated  my  discharge  of  its  duties,  I  was  enabled  to  bow 
cheerfully  to  the  will  of  that  all-wise  and  gracious  Being  whose 
providence  extends  to  all  hdman  agencies  and  events,  and 
whose  service  was  still  open  to  me. 

I  was  now  free  for  a  new  engagement  in  that  service,  and, 
in  the  coiu^e  of  a  few  months,  I  accepted  a  unanimous  invita- 
tion to  take  the  oversight  of  a  Church  and  congregation  in  one 
of  the  southern  maritime  counties.  The  town  had  but  a 
limited  population,  yet  had  another  Congregational  Church 
beside  my  own,  three  or  four  Episcopalian  Churches,  and, 
indeed,  all  the  other  denominations — Baptists,  Wesleyans, 
Primitive  Methodists,  Bible  Christians,  Roman  Catholics, 
Unitarians,    Plymouth  Brethren,   and  even  Irvingites — ^were 
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zjoloailj  represented.  It  was  crAeoU  therefore,  that  in  sich 
a  populatioo,  and  with  soch  Taiioas  and  eager  competition  for 
the  paUic  ear,  no  minister,  imkss  he  was  possessed  of  trans- 
cendent taknts,  coold  expect  a  large  audience.  Moreover, 
the  Church  to  which  I  had  been  invited  was  bat  just  recover- 
ing from  a  severe  blow  to  its  compactness  and  prosperity,  occa- 
sioned by  misanderstandings  with  my  immediate  predecessor. 
A  third  time,  therefore,  I  had  the  mournful  heritage  of  taking 
charge  of  a  society  which  required  to  be  placed  under  a  healing 
process.  To  this  unwelcome  yet  much-needed  duty  I  humbly 
endeavoured,  in  reliance  on  Diyine  help,  to  apply  mjrself ;  and 
it  was  with  happy  ^cility  that  I  relapsed  into  my  former 
pastoral  habits.  Nor  were  ray  endeavours  unsuccessful  The 
Church  ^i-as  restored  to  harraonv  and  increased  in  number,  the 
congregation  re>-ived,  and  the  Sunday  school  grew  and  was 
conducted  by  a  goodly  staff  of  devoted  teachers.  A  friendly 
understanding  also  sprang  up  between  ourselves  and  the  other 
Evangelical  denominations,  and  much  of  united  action  for  the 
spiritual  benefit  of  the  town  was  set  in  motion.  Indeed,  our 
intercourse  and  co-operation  were  of  the  most  pleasing  kind  j 
and  I  have  not  found  anywhere  more  of  fraternal  and  cordial 
feeling  between  the  ministers  and  members  of  different  Chris- 
tian denominatiorts  than  was  enjoyed  in  this  scene  of  my 
labours.  Nevertheless,  it  was  always  matter  of  surprise  and 
regret  with  me,  that  so  narrow  a  sphere  should  have  been  so 
thickly  occupied  with  apparently  rival  denominations ;  as  if  no 
religionist  could  think  the  town  sufficiently  blessed  till  favoured 
with  his  own  form  of  belief  and  worship. 

Ciradually,  however,  death  and  emigration  diminished  both 
my  Church  and  congregation ;  and  I  feared  lest  they,  as  well 
as  myself,  should  become  discouraged.  In  various  ways,  I 
intimated  my  perfect  willingness  to  retire,  and  so  to  give  them 
the  opi)ortunity  of  trying  a  younger  and  abler  minister;  but 
they  invariably  protested  against  any  change,  and  entreated  the 
continuance  of  my  services.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  acceding  to 
their  wishes,  as  it  was  more  out  of  regard  to  their  interests 
tlian  my  own  feelings   that  I  had  signified  my  readiness  to 
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give  place  to  another.  But,  in  time,  I  grew  weary  of  labouring 
in  a  pastorate  which  offered  so  little  prospect  of  growth 
and  extension  among  a  population  so  numerously  provided 
with  churches,  chapels,  and  preachers.  I,  therefore,  twice 
tendered  my  resignation  of  it,  and  on  the  latter  occasion  it  was 
r^^tfuUy  accepted.  And  the  demonstrations  of  personal 
regard  with  which  my  departure  was  honoured,  not  only  from 
my  own  people,  but  from  my  ministerial  brethren  and  fellow 
Christians  of  every  class,  were  gratifying  in  the  highest  degree. 

In  this  town  I  laboured  for  about  ten  years,  and  occasionally 
with  my  pen,  as  well  as  with  my  voice.  And  I  may  just  refer 
to.  a  singular  fatality  which  attended  one  literary  effort  on 
which  both  my  mind  and  heart  had  been  not  a  little  exercised. 
Not  only  during  my  occupation  as  a  tutor,  but  in  my  preceding 
pastorate,  my  thoughts  had  been  much  directed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  most  appropriate  and  effective  qualifications 
for  the  Christian  ministry ;  and  it  had  long  been  my  purpose 
that,  when  my  judgment  and  experience  had  been  further 
ripened,  I  would  put  my  thoughts  into  writing.  The  season 
for  executing  this  purpose  seemed  now  to  have  come;  and 
I  addressed  myself  to  my  task  diligently  and  prayerfully.  I 
was  deeply  impressed  with  the  hallowed  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject which  I  had  undertaken ;  and  I  pondered,  studied,  and 
elaborated  it  with  corresponding  pains.  The  result  was  a 
volume  of  Letters  expressive  of  my  views  ;  and  I  had  ventured 
to  hope  that  it  might  be  regarded  as  no  superfluous  or  un- 
welcome addition  to  other  similar  treatises.  But,  alas !  the 
publishers  failed  immediately  after  it  had  left  the  press ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  number  of  copies  which  I  had  secured 
for  private  distribution,  the  whole  edition,  on  being  transferred 
to  another  publisher,  accidentally  perished  by  fire,  along  with 
a  good  deal  of  other  property.  I  never  attempted  to  revive  or 
reissue  the  work. 

I  was  now  getting  into  years,  although  my  capacity  of 
service  was  not  in  the  least  impaired;  but,  in  contemplating 
a  new  scene  of  ministration,  I  was  confronted  \\ith  a  serious 
difficulty.     Not  only  was  I  aware  that  my  age  would  be  an 
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objection  in  the  view  of  most  Churches,  but  I  hadftttna(tnd 
conscientious  aversion  to  the  methods  usoally  < 
procuring  a  new  pastorate  within  the  bounds  of  nqr  d 
tion.  To  be  on  the  eager  look-ont  for  a.  desinible  vicukt,  b 
importune  influential  ministers  oi  laymen  for  a  leconunendtfiaB 
to  it ;  and  then,  if  so  for  successful,  to  nin  a  lace  of  compdiiioB 
with  other  candidates  for  it,  all  of  whom  had  piobab^  goat 
through  the  same  ordeal  of  patronage ;  and  finally  to  awiit  the 
decision  of,  perhaps,  a  many^ninded  and  disconUnt  comiBuiut^ 
appeared  to  me  what  no  one,  who  had  any  just  cooceplicB 
and  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  his  office,  should  oooaent  Id. 
To  do  so  would  be,  not  only  a  personal  humiliatioD,  btf 
degrading  to  the  sanctity  of  dte  office  itself,  and  to  pactae 
measures  suitable  only  to  eager  competitors  for  some  tealn 
office.  I  was  willing  to  take  the  humblest  position  toiriii^ 
the  providence  of  God  might  call  me,  or  to  go  to  the  coli 
of  the  earth  on  whatever  service  a  council  of  wise  and  boff 
men  might  deliberately  unite  in  app<Hnting  me;    or,  if  Dt(d 
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Ptobably,  some  readers  of  the  foregoing  paragraphs  may 
think  they  observe  some  instances  of  decided  £ulure  in  my 
ministerial  course;  and  they  are  miquestionably  right,  as 
regards  such  results  as  strike  the  eye  and  excite  public 
admiration.  But  I  have  long  been  persuaded  that  we  are 
most  imperfect  and  short-sighted  judges  of  ministerial  success, 
and  that  for  the  correct  estimation  of  this  we  must  await 
the  infallible  disclosures  of  the  great  day.  I  anticipate  that 
many  of  our  conclusions  on  thb  momentous  topic  will  at  that 
hoar  undergo  serious  revision,  perhaps  reversion.  Nothing 
is  so  safe  and  reverent  as  that  the  Christian  minister  should 
prosecute  his  work  with  persevering  constancy  and  fidelity, 
not  regardless  of,  or  unthankful  for,  present  hopeful  and 
animating  results,  but  deferring  the  question  of  his  actual 
success  to  the  determinations  of  the  final  Judge.  Moreover, 
it  had  long  been  a  consolatory  and  sustaining  principle  with 
me,  that  God  has  other  ends  to  serve  in  His  dealings  with  His 
ministers  than  simply  their  usefulness  to  others.  The  formation 
and  improvement  of  their  own  characters,  their  deeper  insight 
into  self-knowledge,  the  strengthening  and  perfecting  of  their 
love,  trust,  and  submission,  till  they  teem  with  all  the  fruits 
of  righteousness,  is  the  work  which  His  all-wise  and  varied 
discipline  is  intending  in  themselves,  while  they  are  too  apt  to 
be  thinking  exclusively  of  what  they  can  do  for  others.  And  I 
humbly  thank  Him  for  all  the  solace  and  support  which  I  have 
derived  firom  this  consideration  in  the  most  trying  hours  of  my 
ministerial  history. 
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Cl)rtet'c(  SUta  of  llutnan  lift. 

By  'IQAyXHZ. 

When  Christ  says  that  He  is  come  that  we  might  have  life,  and 
have  it  in  abundance,  we  understand  bj  His  words  that  that 
mode  or  sphere  of  life  which  we  call  "  Christian,"  is  one  far 
fuller,  deeper,  richer,  more  conscious  and  more  joyous,  more 
commanding  and  victorious,  than  any  which  men  had  hitherto 
led.     It  was  a  bold  promise  for  Him  to  hold  out ;  for  several 
centuries  before  His  appearance,  human  life  had  actually  at- 
tained a  most  magnificent  and  abundant  development     The 
conception  of  human  life  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  formed 
even  from  the  fragments  of  their  civilization  which  remain  for 
our  study,  is  perfectly  dazzling.     To  know,  upon  an  extended 
scale,  how  great  a  thing  it  is  to  be  a  man,  we  must  still  go 
back  to  the  best  days  of  Athens  and  other  Greek  cities.     The 
style  of  our  life  to-<lay,  whether  in  private  or  public,   ridicu- 
lously conceited  as  we  are  apt  to  be  of  our  "  modem  progress," 
appears,  in  its  most  intellectual  and  refined  aspects,  awkward 
and  unlovely,  beside  the  harmony  and  majesty  of  life  in  those 
long  by-gone  days. 

Let  our  mind  rest  for  a  moment  on  the  chief  features  of 
that  wondrous  phase  of  human  development  Think  of  their 
exquisite  climate,  softening  all  outlines,  and  imparting  the  most 
vivid  colouring  to  earth  and  sky ;  one  of  their  own  poets  de- 
scribing the  Athenians  as  "  ever  luxuriously  moving  through 
most  pellucid  air ;"  of  their  marvellous  insight  into  the  beauty 
of  nature  and  of  man ;  their  statues  representing  the  human 
form  with  such  perfect  truth  to  nature,  yet  with  such  idealism, 
as  though  the  sculptor  should  say,  "  This  is  what  nature  meant, 
could  she  have  wrought  out  her  conception  in  our  clay ! " 
Remember  how  they  strove,  by  their  system  of  gymnastic  and 
musical  education,  to  mould  their  youth  as  nearly  as  might  be 
after  their  lofty  idea  of  physical  and  mental  excellence,  supple- 
ness, strength,  harmony.  Think  of  a  language  incomparably 
more  expressive  than  our  own — so  copious  in  its  resources  that 
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we  are  continually  compelled  to  borrow  from  them  in  order  to 
name  a  new  scientific  process  or  characterize  a  fresh  refinement 
of  thought  Their  poetry  has  never  been  surpassed,  if  even 
rivalled.  The  august  name  of  Homer  overshadows  the  whole 
field  of  literature.  If  philosojJhy  was  not  bom  at  Athens,  she 
at  least  found  her  foster-mother  there.  All  of  human  wisdom 
is  essentially  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
Their  orators  still  offer  models  of  eflfective  eloquence  to 
modem  aspirants  for  distinction  in  our  courts.  Theh-  histori- 
ans present  the  type  of  what  is  simple,  pure,  harmonious  in 
style. 

Nor  ^'as  so  high  a  plane  of  life  attained  solely  by  the  culti- 
vated few ;  the  life  of  the  multitude  was  the  freest,  most  open, 
most  spirited,  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Politics  were  intensely 
interesting.  The  city  was  the  State ;  and  every  man  was  a 
member  of  its  great  parliament,  and  had  his  voice  in  the  con- 
duct of  public  affairs.  His  mother-city  represented  to  his  mind 
all  that  was  dear,  all  that  was  inspiring  and  ennobling ;  her 
claims  were  preferred  even  to  those  of  his  own  flesh  and  blood; 
in  the  sunshine  of  her  freedom  he  basked;. in  the  defence  of 
that  freedom  he  would  cheerfully  go  forth  to  battle  and  glori- 
ously die.  Religion,  too,  was  for  the  most  part  a  gladsome 
thing.  The  hearth,  the  city,  the  soil,  were  watched  over  .by 
tutelar  deities.  A  profound  sense  of  their  presence  entered 
into  all  the  engagements  of  life,  interwove  itself  with  poetry 
and  history,  with  the  speeches  of  orators,  with  the  great  festi- 
vals and  periodic  games.  It  is  customary  to  disparage  for 
controversial  purposes  their  morality ;  and  doubtless  there 
was  great  cormption ;  yet  not  worse  than  has  prevailed  in 
many  periods  of  the  Christian  era.  The  Christian  standard  of 
morals  was,  of  course,  generally  unknown,  though  partially 
descried  by  some  highest-mounted  minds.  Yet  very  exalted 
types  of  virtue  existed ;  and  this  should  be  thankfully  recog- 
nised, as  making  us  feel  how  grand  a  thing  is  our  manhood, 
and  reminding  us  that  Gk)d,  who  works  for  ends  of  holiness  as 
well  as  of  power  and  beauty  in  the  world  of  man,  has  had  in 
every  nation  them  that  feared  Him  and  wrought  righteousness. 

F  F 
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Was  not  this,  in  a  high  sense,  "  life  in  abundance  "?  We  arc 
conscious  of  being  greatly  enriched,  even  now,  through  the 
study  of  that  wonderful  past :  what  must  it  have  been  to  have 
actively  participated  in  it  ? 

Now,  some  three  hundred  years  after  that  marvellous  phase , 
of  human  life  had  fallen  on  the  wane,  Christ  appears,  saying 
that  He  is  come  to  offer  the  world  **  life  in  abundance."  He 
came, ''  according  to  the  flesh,"  out  of  the  bosom  of  a  people 
very  diverse  both  in  character  and  history  from  that  of  the 
ancient  Greeks.  The  Hebrew  style  of  life  was,  to  the  outward 
eye,  much  less  fair  and  harmonious  than  that  of  the  other  peo- 
ple. The  Hebrews  cared  nothing  for  architecture  or  sculpture; 
appear  to  have  looked  upon  the  imitative  arts  with  disgust 
There  was  nothing  redeeming,  even  in  an  aesthetic  point  of 
view,  in  the  idolatries  to  which  they  were  prone.  They  had 
no  great  school  of  poetry  or  of  oratory;  philosophy  and 
science  were  foreign  to  the  habit  of  their  mind.  Their  intel- 
lectual characteristics  were  the  very  opposite  of  those  of  the 
Greeks.  They  were  narrow,  fierce,  intolerant,  sanguinary. 
We  do  not  find  in  their  early  records  equal  specimens  of  mag- 
naminous  conduct,  of  heroic  self-forgetfulness,  to  those  which 
adorn  the  primitive  pages  of  both  Grecian  and  Roman  history. 
But  they  possessed  one  thing  which  made  them  great — the  idea 
of  God,  This  was  their  extraordinary  endowment — the  posses- 
sion of  the  thought  of  One,  only  Supreme,  ever-living  Jehovah, 
to  whom,  in  their  worthiest  conception,  unlike  the  gods  and 
goddesses  of  the  Greek  Pantheon,  no  human  weakness  or 
wickedness  could  be  ascribed ;  the  God  of  perfect  Holiness 
and  Righteousness,  who  would,  in  accordance  with  His  nature, 
in  due  time  meet  out  retribution  to  wrong-doers  and  reward 
to  the  faithful.  No  doubt  they  held  even  this  sublime  idea 
very  narrowly  and  imperfectly  ;  no  doubt,  in  their  bigoted  con- 
ceit, they  imagined  themselves  to  be  chosen  out  as  the  favour- 
ites of  Jehovah  from  the  whole  human  race.  Nevertheless, 
the  fact  remains,  that  this  one  idea,  with  those  features  in  the 
national  character  and  legislation  to  which  it  gave  rise,  was  the 
loftiest  spiritual  endowment  ever  bestowed  upon  a  people  in 
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ancient  times.  It  is  this  which  has  compelled  the  world  to 
recognize  in  the  Hebrew  writings,  stained  as  they  are  with  so 
much  of  human  ignorance,  barbarity,  and  vileness  of  every 
description,  something  of  a  different  order  from  any  other  book 
which  has  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity,  and  in  the  people 
who  produced  them,  a  people  inspired  of  God. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  life  of  the  Hebrews  also  had 
been  abundant,  flowing,  though  not  in  a  broad,  yet  a  deep 
channel  of  intense  religious  feeling  and  faith.  But  it  had  been 
gradually  dwindling  through  several  centuries.  A  creed,  how- 
ever noble  in  itself,  if  adhered  to  in  a  narrow  and  ungenerous 
spirit,  cannot  prevent,  under  such  conditions,  the  gradual  decay 
of  true  religion.  It  was  thus  with  the  Jews.  The  sublime 
teachings  of  their  great  prophets  on  the  spirituality  of  their 
faith,  had  come  to  be  disregarded  ;  and  religion  at  Jerusalem, 
the  centre  of  the  national  life  and  worship,  had,  at  the  time  ot 
our  Lord,  shrunk  into  a  bloodless  phantom,  an  affair  of  ecclesi- 
astical pedantry  and  assumption,  an  insipid  quibbling  over 
texts  and  a  puerile  regard  to  outward  forms,  out  of  which  the 
life  had  long  departed.  It  was  only  in  the  country  districts, 
like  Galilee,  that  the  ancient  faith,  in  its  purity,  depth,  and 
simplicity,  survived. 

We  can  perceive  how  it  was  that  the  leading  ecclesiastics  at 
Jerusalem  could  not  understand  our  Lord,  although  He  was 
the  long-expected  Messiah  of  Israel.  Jesus  said  that  He  was 
not  come  to  overthrow  the  ancient  faith,  but  to  fulfil  it.  They, 
in  their  miserable  narrow-mindedness  and  hollow  ecclesiastical 
pretension,  were  quite  incapable  of  seeing  this,  or,  had  they 
seen  it,  of  rejoicing  in  it  What  they  did  see  clearly  enough, — 
and  it  needed  no  very  acute  intuition  to  detect  it, — was,  that 
the  effect  of  His  teaching  and  works  would  be  to  overthrow 
them  and  their  pretensions.  The  commonest  feelings  of 
wounded  pride,  of  eager  self-preservation,  rose  up  in  antipathy 
and  intense  animosity  against  His  person ;  and  they  were  led 
on  to  commit  a  double  crime,  for  the  murder  of  the  Messiah 
was  an  act  of  national  suicide. 

Think  of  Jesus  standing  at  this  epoch  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
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and  gi\'ing  forth  this  strong<aliD,  hopeful  utterance :  "  I  am 
come  that  they  might  have  life,  and  have  it  in  abundance.*' 
The  glory  and  beauty  of  the  Greek  life,  as  a  whole,  has  been 
dissolved,  although  some  of  its  elements  remain  to  sweeten  the 
currents  of  human  life  in  general.  The  Hebrew  life  is  passing 
likewise  into  its  last  phase.  Mankind  seems  to  be  &st  falling 
under  the  iron  heel  of  the  Roman  power.  Prophetic  insight  sees 
that  Roman  ci>ilization,  with  its  military  organization,  its  works, 
its  laws,  now  at  its  height,  will  have  also  its  day  of  decline  and 
fall  Yet  here  stands  Jesus,  amidst  the  ruins  of  so  mud 
that  was  fair  and  great  and  exalted  in  human  life,  calmly 
saying  that  He  was  come  that  men  might  now  for  the  first 
time  live,  and  live  indeed. 

Has  this  promise  ever  been  realised  since  then  ?  In  in- 
dividuals we  may  reply.  Yes.  So  far  as  the  circumstances 
of  pas>ing  generations  have  permitted  its  unfolding,  multitudes 
of  persons  have  received  abundant,  overflowing  life  through 
the  knowledge  and  faiih  of  Christ  During  the  first  three 
Christian  centuries, — a  period  of  awful  suffering,  of  extreme 
outward  depression  of  human  life, — tens  of  thousands  set  their 
triumphant  seal  of  mart}Tdom  on  these  words  of  Christ 
Never  was  more  joyous,  exhilarant  "  life "  experienced  than 
during  that  terrible  period,  when  the  human  spirit  atCiined 
a  transcendent  exaltation  and  braved  the  worst  extremities, 
being  assured  of  its  immortality  and  blessedness  in  Christ 

And  in  following  ages,  individuals  in  multitudes  have,  in  the 
fulness  and  depth  of  their  religious  feelings,  reaped  the  fruit 
of  this  promise.     But  if  we  ask,  Has  Christ's  idea  of  human 
life  been  realised,  at  any  time  since  He  spoke,  on  an  extended 
scale  in  society  ?  we  must  return  a  different  and  a  sadder  answer. 
Recall  what  the  history  of  Christendom  has  been — its  religious 
wars,    its   hateful    feuds   between   Christians   and   Christians, 
brother  putting  brother  to  death  in  the  same  Holy  Name; 
rumours   of  wars   always  in  the  air;    earth  resounding  with 
the    trample   of  armed   men;  bookshelves   overflowing   with 
polemical   treatises;    assemblies   of  divines   full    of  wrangle, 
passion,  debate.     WTiither,  amidst  all  this,  has  the  sweet  and 
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pure  idea  of  Jesus  vanished  ?  Heedless  of  His  spirit  and 
teaching,  men  have  rushed  back  to  old  errors,  to  Jewish 
ceremonialism  and  intolerance,  or  to  Pagan  laxity  and  cor- 
ruption. Are  things  much  better  today?  Why,  for  example, 
this  feud  between  theological  men  and  scientific  men?  Are 
not  the  labours  of  both  classes  of  interpreters  equally  necessary, 
in  order  that  we  may  grasp  the  fuller  conception  of  our  life  in 
all  its  relations,  and  use  and  relish  it  accordingly  ?  Our  days 
slip  by,  alas !  and  few  of  us  learn  to  profit  from  them 
by  making  them  answer  to  Jesus'  description.  But  it  rests 
upon  us  to  make  an  urgent  effort  to  do  so,  to  apprehend  better 
and  help  our  time  to  apprehend  what  it  is  to  be  Christians  and 
to  live  indeed.  If  we  fail  to  do  so,  there  may  once  more  recur 
a  period  of  hollow  and  h3rpocritical  formalism  in  religion  along 
side  of  a  dark  Paganism,  without  its  redeeming  features. 

Christ  professes  to  be  the  Fulfiller  of  human  life.  This  being 
so,  His  idea  can  be  no  partial  or  narrow  one.  It  must  be  the 
noblest,  the  widest,  the  richest ;  it  must  comprise  a  larger 
number  of  elements  than  any  other  form  of  life.  Nothing  that 
is  strong,  nothing  that  is  beautiful,  nothing  that  is  refined 
and  rare,  can  possibly  be  shut  out  of  Christ's  idea  of  human 
life. 

All  that  was  eternally  good  in  the  Hebrew  life  is  built 
up  into  Christ's  idea.  On  that  past  history  of  two  thousand 
years,  He  founds  His  structure.  "  I  am  not  come  to  destroy, 
but  to  fulfil."  Nothing  that  God  has  once  given  to  the  world 
will  be  recalled.  Chiefly,  Christ  takes  out  that  great  central 
article  of  the  Hebrew  faith,  and  lifting  it  up,  like  a  jewel  that 
has  long  lain  in  the  dust,  makes  it  give  forth  its  long-forgotten 
dazzling  lustre  to  the  eyes  of  men.  God  !  God !  God  !  Be- 
lieve in  God  !  Confide  in  God  !  This  is  Jesus'  first  and 
last  word.  But  who  and  what  is  this  God  of  wliom  Jesus 
speaks  ?  "  My  Father  ! "  says  Jesus.  The  Father,  then,  of 
perfect  goodness,  the  Begetter  of  all  that  is  fair,  of  all  that 
is  pure,  of  all  that  is  loving,  of  all  that  is  self-forgetting,  self- 
sacrificing  that  has  ever  been  revealed  in  humanity !  The 
Father  of  Jesus  1    "  Your  Father  ! "  says  Jesus.     The  P'ather, 
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then,  of  all  that  is  good  inns:  not  the  Father  of  thme  ignoiaiioe^ 
not  the  Father  of  thj  insc  not  the  Father  of  tfaj  hate,  nor  of 
thy  bl:n«i  narrowness  and  ponialiry ;  but  the  Father  of  thine 
aspindons,  of  thine  afecnons.  of  thr  strhrings,  of  thj  piajen ; 
the  Fadier  of  aH  that  makes  thee  vorthr  to  be  called  a  man ! 
My  Father '. — somx  Father !  says  Jesus.  Oh,  immortal  gift 
to  OCT  minds  and  hearts  which  Thoa  hast  bequeathed  to 
&$,  O  Christ,  in  teaching  as  to  kxiow  God  as  Thy  Father, 
to  pray  to  Him  as  our  Father  ! 

This  is  the  root-elexnent  in  Christ's  klea  of  Hfe.  God, 
the  Bezener  of  all  that  is  strong  and  wise;  and  holy,  and  to; 
the  Fa:her  of  Jesus,  and  of  us ;  of  Him  as  a  Schi  onhr-begoCtaiy 
of  us  25  being  bom  a^in  by  His  sr*irlt  here,  in  hope  of 
a  cons^imniitel  life  hereafter.  Goii  our  Father,  the  Husband- 
mm  ■: :'  our  Jivn  s*-^win j  seeds  of  thought,  of  prayer,  of  en- 
dravj  :r  wi:h:n  us :  who  cm  reveal  Himself — stupendous 
th  yizrr. '.—  a^  One  who  can  sorrow  over  and  sufier  for  us, 
my  be  though:  o*  as  One  wh?  takes  His  very  heart  from  His 
I'.'som  in  the  ^if:  cf  His  Son,  baring  it  to  wo-^m-is  and  reproach, 
if  that  He  ni2v  c^nrz-ier  us  t3  tnst  and  love  towards  Him. 
Gcfd  !  Geo  :  Gc-d  !  Tr.is  is  Jesus'  %-:ew  of  life  essentially,  to 
knew  Hinx  the  me  God.  ani  Him  whom  He  ham  senL 

Crxi  zives  t?  us,  along  wi'.h  Himself  in  Jesus  Christ,  all  the 
riches  cf  HLs  though:  in  narure  and  in  man.  To  grow  in 
the  knowledge  of  His  though:,  is  to  develop  a  life  of  in- 
creasing  abundance.  Le:  this  seed-idea  but  plant  itself  in  our 
minds,  and  it  will  and  must  germiinate  and  branch  forth  in- 
dennitclv.  Wliatever  we  are  doin^  or  thinking,  we  are  but 
ruming  the  leaves  of  one  book  of  inexhaustible  interest,  at 
all  sorts  of  places.  We  nuy  go  into  the  meadows,  and  watch 
the  ca::Ie  feeding,  and  note  how  the  hedges  mantle  with 
the  spring-time,  and  the  greensward  brightens,  and  hear  the 
lark's  music,  and  look  up  to  the  endless  Wcissitude  of  shapes 
cf  cloud  agains:  yon  background  of  eternal  blue,  and  say, 
My  God.  how  beautiful  Thou  art !  Or  we  may  pass  into 
the  picture-gallen*.  or  stand  before  some  Greek  marble,  or 
Gothic  minster,  or  ram  a  page  of  pure  poeti)*  or  philosophy. 
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and  say.  My  God !  if  Thou  hast  given  men  such  glimpses 
of  unearthly  beauty,  what  must  be  those  mansions,  those  infinite 
halls  and  vistas  of  glory  towards  which  I  travel  ?  Or  we  listen 
to  wise  prophets  of  nature's  oracles,  scientific  sages,  who  can 
tell  us  many  a  marvel  of  this  marvellous  world,  and  with 
the  joy  of  a  rich  man  over  some  new  access  of  wealth, 
say.  More  thoughts  of  God  I  more  thoughts  of  God  1  We 
learn  to  study  our  fellow-creatures  with  curious  and  loving 
interest,  to  see  why  God  sets  such  store  on  men,  and  to 
be  thankful  to  discover  so  much  worth  redeeming,  and  to  be 
conscious  of  a  growing  capacity  for  love  !  We  study  our 
own  mind  and  character,  and  learn  to  disparage  in  ourselves 
those  basenesses  and  evils  which  we  feel  to  be  inconsistent 
with  His  idea  of  our  life,  and  therefore  with  our  own  wellbeing 
and  bliss.  And  every  strengthening  of  right  principle  within 
usi  every  access  of  love,  every  victory  over  selfishness,  every 
self-restraint  from  excess  or  filling  up  of  that  in  which  we  have 
fisdlen  short,  every  advance  toward  self-possession  and  just 
equilibrium  of  temper  and  habit,  widens  for  us  the  flow  of 
life's  onward  stream.  And  every  great  trouble  which  casts 
us  down  and  seems  to  make  the  present  less  desirable  and  the 
prospect  of  the  close  more  welcome,  will  lead  us  to  say,  "  Needs 
be  that  1  should  experience  some  dissatisfaction  and  unrest,  for 
God  has  made  me  for  Himself,  and  my  heart  is  restless  till 
it  rests  in  Him.  Here  I  am  but  half-awake ;  hereafter,  when 
I  awake,  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  His  likeness.  And  then  will 
be  the  fullest  fiiiition  of  Christ's  promise,  '  I  am  come  that  they 
might  have  life,  and  have  it  in  abundance.' " 
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The  number  of  names  together  were  about  a  hundred  and  twenty.*— 

Acts  i.  15. 

The  sorrow  of  the  disciples  when  they  lost  their  Master  was 
great,  and  at  the  same  time  their  love  for  each  other; 
their  common  love  for  Jesus  had  fused  their  hearts  into 
one,  so  that  they  were  emphatically  said  to  be  of  one  accord. 

And  then  they  began  to  consider  what  they  were  to  do; 
and  not  knowing  what  to  do,  they  stood  gazing  up  into  heaven, 
thinking  with  joy  of  the  promise  of  the  angels,  that  He  should 
one  day  return.  No  doubt  they  yearned  after  the  sweet,  calm, 
silent,  Lake  of  Galilee  and  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  their 
homes  and  their  fishing;  but  they  did  not  dare  to  return. 
They  felt  they  were  in  possession  of  a  truth  which  they 
were  burning  to  communicate,  and  they  went  to  Jerusalem. 

There  they  organized  themselves  into  a  new  society.  It 
seems  part  of  the  divine  conduct,  not  to  create  officers  and 
functionaries  before  there  is  a  Church ;  but  to  create  the  Church 
first,  and  then  to  appoint  officers  and  functionaries,  and 
to  withdraw  them  when  no  longer  needed.  I  look  upon 
this  company  at  Jerusalem  as  the  formation  of  the  Church. 
And  now  look  at  it — what  was  the  foundation  of  it?  Just 
a  few  principles — principles,  indeed,  which  are  inherent  in  the 
human  mind,  and  which  Jesus  Christ  took  and  used  for 
high  and  pure  purposes.  What  did  this  Church  require  of* 
its  candidates  ?  Confidence  in  Jesus,  abstinence  from  sin,  and 
love  to  all.  What  a  society  was  the  Church  of  Jesus!  whose 
very  foundation  was  Jesus.  Jesus  died  on  the  cross  to  call 
such  a  society,  and  He  now  lives  in  heaven  to  protect  it, 
to  carry  it  on,  to  spread  it  over  the  world,  and  to  bring  it  up  to 
His  own  glory.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  Church.  And  the 
disciples  met  to  form  this  society  for  the  improvement  of 
man  and  the  glory  of  God. 

But  now,  what  was  their  number  ?    How  many  were  they  ? 
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About  a  hundred  and  twenty.  I  have  no  doubt  the  historian 
recorded  that  to  teach  us  some  important  lessons.  Leaving 
many,  I  will  fix  but  upon  one. 

There  were  different  degrees  of  piety  among  the  first 
followers  of  Jesus.  What  was  the  precise  number  of  disciples 
when  Jesus  Christ  left  the  earth  ?  It  is  impossible  'to  deter- 
mine;  yet  we  may  upon  good  grounds  conjecture  their  number 
to  have  been  about  seven  hundred.  We  infer  this  from  a  very 
important  remark  made  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  i  Cor.  xv.  6. 
He  appeared  to  the  women,  but  that  was  not  public;  He 
appeared  to  Peter,  but  that  was  not  public;  He  appeared 
to  the  twelve,  but  that  was  not  public  But  did  He  not 
show  Himself  to  all  the  disciples  on  earth?  Did  he  not 
give  them  all  an  opportunity  of  beholding  His  body?  He  did. 
He  appointed  a  place,  and  He  appointed  a  time,  and  then  He 
met  all  the  disciples ;  and  then  probably  it  was,  that  He 
unfolded  to  them  more  fully  His  plans  and  His  heart,  and  that 
He  explained  to  them  the  three  great  dispensations — the  first, 
which  was  that  of  the  Father ;  that  of  the  Son,  which  was 
second ;  and  that  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  present.  After 
this  appearance  to  them  in  Galilee,  we  hear  very  little  of 
His  communion  with  His  djsciples. 

Now,  it  is  probable  there  were  there  in  Judea,  at  that  time, 
between  six  and  seven  hundred  disciples ;  yet  only  a  hundred 
and  twenty  were  present.  How  was  this?  and  why  is  this 
named?  Just  to  show  that  there  were  at  that  time  about 
%\K.  hundred  disciples  absent !  And  absent  when  ?  Just  when 
the  Christian  Church  was  in  formation.  Why  were  the/absent  ? 
Is  it  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  accident,  or  a  sin  ?  I  venture 
to  say,  with  great  reverence  for  the  Bible, — I  venture  to  say 
that  it  was  a  sin.  They  ought  to  have  been  present  And 
this  may  be  considered  a  type  of  the  great  sin  of  the  Church  to 
this  day.  It  was  indifference  to  the  command  of  Christ  which 
He  gave  them  in  Galilee.  Let  me  show  this.  Jesus  Christ, 
before  His  ascension,  gave  the  promise  of  His  Spirit  to  all  His 
disciples ;  but  we  continually  talk  of  the  apostles,  as  if  none 
but  they  were  to  receive  the  Spirit.     All  reverence  to  the 
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apostles,  but  the  apostles  were  not  originallj  faigber  dum  odbcr 
men  ;  they  were,  I  venture  to  say,  less  gifted  than  other  men. 
The  great  glory  of  an  apostle  was,  tliat  he  had  seen  the  Loid, 
and  had  been  sent  by  Him.     All  were  to  receive  the  SpiiiL 
In  proof  of  this,  look  at  John  viL  37-39.      This  passage 
places  it  beyond  doubt ;  look  at  every  word  of  it    **  If  0*7 
man  thirst"     *'  He  that  bdievdh  on  me.''    **  This  spoke  He 
of  the  Spirit  which  they  who  believe  on  Him  should  receife." 
Who  ?    The  Spirit  which  the  apgstla  should  receive?    Whidi 
the   twdve   should    receive?    The    hnndred    and    twenty? 
Which  they  who  believe  should  receive. 

Here  we  see  these  truths.    First  of  all,  Jesus,  before  ISs 
death,  promised  the  Holy  Ghost  to  all  His  followers  under 
the  beautiful   image  of  flowing  water.     This   Spirit  was  not 
to  be  given  until  Jesus  was  glorified ;  therefore  the  gift  must 
be  purely  miraculous.      And  it  was  to  be  given  to  all  who 
believed.     Then,  second,  Jesus  Christ,  after  His  resurrection, 
repeated  the  promise  to  His  disciples,  and  expressly  stated 
the   tenns  of  its  fulfilment     What  were  the  conditions  of 
having   the  Spirit  given  ?     Now,  are  you  willing  to  follow 
me,    and  comprehend  the  conditions?    First,  they  were  to 
go    to  Jerusalem.      And  second,   they  were  to  wait  there, 
until  they  received  the  Spirit     Now,  the  disciples  were  tempted 
by  a  variety  of  considerations  to  leave  Jerusalem.     The  fear 
that  those  who  had  killed  their  Master  might  not  let  them 
escape    their   vengeance.     Then,   too,  some    of  them   were 
anxious  to  return  to  their  former  avocations.     Some  of  them 
were  anxious  at  once  to  go  to  preach  to  sinners.    But  Jesus 
Christ  had  said,  '*  Let  not  any  feelings,  let  not  the  fear  of  man, 
let  not  the  love  of  home,  let  not  anxiety  to  serve  me,  tempt  you 
to  leave  Jerusalem."  And  in  the  mean  time  they  were  to  wait; 
that  is,  the  minds  of  the  disciples  were  to  be  so  intently 
fixed  on  the  coming  of  the  Spirit,  that  the  outward  deportment 
was  to  assume  a  calm,  great,  serene  manner ;  nothing  outward 
was  to  injure  the  peace  and  expectancy  within.     Lofty  thinking 
and  deep  feeling  are,  perhaps,  generally  associated  with  great 
quietness.     Quietness  only,  will  do  nothing;  but  quietness  and 
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mental  activity  combined,  will  do  much.     Now  look  at  these 

two  things.     Before  He  died  He  promised  His  Spirit;  after  He 

rose,  He  said,  Now  you  must  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  wait. 

That  is,  pray,  and  confidendy,  actively,  expect    And  yet  the 

historian  says,  with  all  this  before  his  mind,  the  number  of 

the  men  was  only  a  hundred  and  twenty.    Ah,  so  it  is !   Where 

are  the  six  hundred  ?    Where  are  they  ?    After  their  own  little 

afiairs.     Talking  about  Christ,  perhaps,  now  and  then ;  but  up 

and  down,  doing  their  own  little  business.     They  ought  to 

have   been    there.    There    was    another    reason   why    they 

should  have  been  there.    The  apostles  had  interpreted  the 

words  as  they  were  intended,  and  there  were  some  there  who 

were  not  apostles;    Matthew  was  not  an  apostle,  James  was 

not  an  apostle ;  and  if  all  the  disciples  were  not  to  have  been 

there,  why  did  not  the  aposties  say  so?    They  did  not  say, 

**  Mary,  though  we  respect  you  as  the  mother  of  the  Lord,  yet 

you  must  retire."     "  Mary  Magdalene,  you  were  a  warm  friend 

and  kind  servant  to  our  beloved  Master,  yet  this  is  a  convetUiotiy 

this  is  a  meeting  of  ministers."     We  may  infer,  then,  that 

as  the  whole  of  the  disciples  ought  to  have  been  there,  and 

some  were   absent,    there   were    degrees   of   piety   in   these 

early  disciples.     What  was  the  cause  ?    I  must  not  dare  to  be 

censorious;  human  nature  was  the  same  in  Judea  as  it  is  in 

England,  but  perhaps  it  might  all  be  resolved  into   neglect 

of  the  commands  of  Christ     They  would  say,  "  Why  should 

we  go  to  Jerusalem?    We  might  be  just  as  useful  where 

we  are." 

They  lost  three  things.  First,  the  last  communion  .with 
Jesus  on  earth.  Oh,  His  looks !  Oh,  His  tears  !  Oh,  His 
tones  when  He  said,  "  I  am  going  to  leave  you  " !  Then  they 
lost  His  parting  blessing.  I  know  not  what  it  was ;  but  He 
stretched  out  His  hands  and  blessed  them.  And  they  lost 
iheU.  They  lost  the  greatest  miracle  the  world  had  ever  seen — 
the  ascension  of  Jesus  into  heaven.  And  they  lost  the  in- 
fluence of  that  upper  room.  Then,  worst  of  all,  they  lost 
the  miraculous  influence  at  Pentecost;  and  we  hear  little  of 
them  after.     St  Paul  said,  some  of  them  had  fallen  asleep, 
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but  some  were  alive  then ;  that  is  all  we  know  of  them. 
But  the  hundred  and  twenty  received  the  Spirit,  dung  to 
the  Saviour,  and  were  raised.  Raised  to  be  the  teachers 
of  the  world,  and  became  the  nucleus  of  a  new  society.  Oh 
let  us  labour  and  pray  much ;  for  if  we  are  to  gain  any 
truth  we  must  labour.  And  then  we  shall,  like  the  little  band 
of  the  apostles,  in  our  own  way,  or  rather  in  our  Master's 
way,  labour  and  benefit  mankind,  and  finally  receive  the 
crown. 


^oticfsf  of  3Boofes(* 

The  Oxford  Methodists  :  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Clayton,  Ingham,  Gambold,  Her\^ey,  and  Broughton,  with 
Biographical  Notices  of  others.  By  Rev.  L.  Tverman, 
Author  of  the  **  Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev.  S.  Wesley, 
M.A. ;"  and  the  "Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev.  John 
Wesley,  M.A.,  Founder  of  the  Methodists."  London : 
Hoddcr  6-  Stoughtofi. 

Mr.  Tyerman  is  a  zealous  and  indefatigable  historian  of 
Methodism.  He  seems  resolved  that  nothing  that  is  fitted  to 
throw  light  on  the  origin,  progress,  and  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristics of  the  memorable  Oxford  movement  shall  remain 
hidden.  In  his  "  Life  and  Times  of  Wesley,"  he  seemed  to 
have  presented  a  full  and  satisfactory  history  of  Methodism, 
leaving  nothing  to  be  desired  as  to  the  commencement 
and  marvellous  development  of  a  system  which  is  now  found 
in  all  lands.  But  it  appears  that  in  preparing  that  work  he 
found  it  necessary,  from  want  of  space,  to  lay  aside  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  biographical  materials.  These  materials 
he  has  partly  embodied  in  the  volume  now  before  us,  some 
being  still  reserved  for  a  future  publication.  With  a  few  minor 
sketches,  the  volume  consists  of  somewhat  extended  biogra- 
phical notices  of  the  Rev.  John  Clayton,  M.A.,  the  Jacobite 
Churchman ;  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Ingham,  the  Yorkshire  Evan- 
gelist ;  the  Rev.  John  Gambold,  M.A.,  the  Moravian  Bishop  ; 
the  Rev.  James  Hervey,  M.A.,  the  Literary  Parish  Priest,  and 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Broughton,  M.A.,  the  Faithful  Secretary. 
With  the  exception  of  Hervey,  who,  properly  speaking,  was 
not  a  Methodist,  but,  like  Clayton  and  Broughton,  a  beneficed 
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Clergyman,  these  Oxford  Methodists  are  not  very  widely 
known.  Mr.  Tyerraan  has,  therefore,  done  well  to  redeem 
from  comparative  gblivion  men  who  were  active,  useful,  and 
zealous  in  their  day,  and  who  doubtless  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  great  spiritual  movement  of  Methodism.  The  Rev. 
John  Clayton,  designated  "  The  Jacobite  Clergyman,"  on  ac- 
count of  his  sympathy  >vith  the  Pretender,  was  a  zealous  and 
strong-minded  man ;  but  he  became  alienated  from  Wesley  and 
Methodism,  and  to  the  last  evinced  high  and  priestly  assump- 
tion. The  Rev.  Benjamin  Ingham  accompanied  Wesley  on 
his  mission  to  Georgia,  but  returned  after  the  lapse  of  thirteen 
months.  In  Yorkshire  he  originated  the  sect  of  the  Inghamites, 
which  for  a  time  commanded  more  public  attention  than 
Wesleyanism.  The  sect  has  now  well-nigh  vanished  away. 
The  Rev.  John  Gambold,  M.A.,  was  for  many  years  associ- 
ated with  the  Moravians  ;  and  from  them  he  received  the  title 
of  Bishop.  His  connection  with  the  United  Brethren  led  to 
his  alienation  from  Wesley.  He  was  a  man  of  superior  attain- 
ments and  considerable  mental  power,  but  not  sufficiently  bold 
or  aggressive  to  meet  the  ideal  of  Wesley  ;  and  hence  he  said 
his  "light  was  buried  under  a  bushel."  The  Rev.  James 
Hervey,  M.A.,  came  early  into  contact  with  Wesley,  and 
received  the  highest  benefit  at  his  hands.  He  entered  earnestly 
into  the  Oxford  movement,  and  hence,  although  he  never 
became  a  minister  or  member  of  the  Wesleyan  body,  Mr. 
Tyerman  has  not  improperly  given  him  a  place  in  his  volume. 
Mr.  Hervey  is  the  best  known  of  those  he  has  sketched,  as  some 
of  his  writings  were  at  one  time  extremely  popular,  although 
wanting  in  good  taste,  and  disfigured  by  defects  of  style.  The 
Rev.  Thomas  Broughton,  M. A.,  is  denominated  "  The  Faithful 
Secretary,"  from  his  continuing  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Sec- 
retary to  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  for 
the  long  period  of  thirty-four  years.  He  at  one  time  strongly 
objected  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Methodists,  and  it  is  uncertain 
whether  he  retained  his  objections  to  the  end.  On  Sunday 
morning,  December  21st,  1777,  he  came  as  usual  to  conduct 
the  service.  He  had  put  on  his  gown,  and  retired  to  his  room. 
The  bells  were  ringing ;  they  ceased,  but  he  did  not  appear. 
He  was  found  on  his  knees—dead.  We  cannot  but  regret  that 
among  other  Oxford  Methodists  Mr.  Tyerman  has  introduced 
Wesdey  Hall.  The  memory  of  such  men  should  be  left  to 
perish. 

Mr.  Tyerman*sbook  we  deem  a  valuable  contribution  to  recent 
ecclesiastical  history.     It  will  be  welcomed  and  eagerly  read  by 
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all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  memorable  Oxford  movement, 
which  has  not  only  given  birth  to  the  great  Wesleyan  body, 
but  has  sown  the  seeds  of  Evangelical  truth  broadcast  through- 
out tfie  whole  country. 

The  Everlasting  Righteousness;  or,  How  shall  Man 
BE  Just  with  God?  By  Horatius  Bonar,  D.D.,  Lon- 
don :  James  Nishst  &»  Co, 

Of  living  names  there  are  few  more  venerated  than  that  of 
Dr.  Horatius  Bonar ;  and  they  who  know  him,  and  especially 
those  who  thoroughly  sympathize  with  his  theological  views, 
will  regard  the  work  at  the  head  of  this  notice  as  the  contri- 
bution of  his  matured  wisdom  and  piet^  to  the  cause  of  truth 
and  human  salvation.  "The  Everlastmg  Righteousness;  or, 
How  shall  Man  be  Just  with  God?"  is  a  theme  of  surpassing 
moment,  and  to  be  approached  and  discussed  only  with  the 
utmost  seriousness  and  deference  to  Divine  teaching.  Nor  do 
we  doubt  that  it  was  the  desire  and  purpose  of  the  author  so  to 
approach  and  discuss  it.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  the  general  strain  of  the  New  Testament  authorizes  simpler 
and  freer  views  on  this  unspeakably  transcendent  subject  than 
those  which  are  rigidly  expounded  and  advocated  in  this 
treatise.  His  system  of  Substitution  and  Imputation,  pervad- 
ing his  entire  volume,  is  built  on  the  minute,  elaborate,  and 
complicated  prescriptions  of  the  emblematic  ritual  contained  in 
the  Book  of  Leviticus,  rather  than  on  the  exposition  of  that 
ritual  given  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  We  prefer  to  be 
guided  by  the  latter,  rather  than  by  the  former.  But,  however 
we  may  demur  to  the  author's  fundamental  statements,  they  are 
interspersed  with  sentiments  which  every  Christian  mind  will 
gladly  unite  in  and  cherish ;  and  the  concluding  chapter — 
"  The  Holy  Life  of  the  Justified  " — is  of  great  excellence, 
and  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  much  edification. 

The  Highway  of  Holiness  ;  or.  The  Higher  Christian 
Life.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Graham.  London :  John 
F,  Shaw  6f*  Co, 

We  are  inclined  to  regard  this  little  book  as  among  the 
hopeful  signs  of  the  present  day ;  for,  while  there  is  a  wide- 
spread feeling  that  "  The  Highway  of  Holiness "  is  not 
earnestly  trodden  by  the  mass  of  even  sincerely  professing 
Christians,  there  seem  to  be  in  many  quarters  an  affecting 
sense  of  this  deficiency,  and  heartfelt  yearnings  and  efforts 
for  greater  decision  and  elevation  of  Christian  character.     The 
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Higher  Christian  Life/'  ably  and  attractively  delineated  in 
this  small  volume,  is  what  its  author  is  zealously  intent  on  pro- 
moting ;  and  as  he  is  evidently  a  man  of  various  reading  and 
of  lively  and  warai  imagination,  he  derives  from  these  two 
sources  many  apt  and  often  beautiful  illustrations  of  his  hal- 
lowed theme.  May  he  realize  his  best  hopes  and  highest  com- 
pensation in  the  extensive  circulation  of  what  he  has  written, 
and  in  its  being  attentively  read  and  seriously  pondered  ] 

A  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Jesus  Christ, 
FROM  THE  Death  of  St.  John  to  the  Middle  of  the 
Second  Century  :  including  an  Account  of  the  Original 
Organization  of  the  Christian  Ministry  and  the  Growth  of 
Episcopacy.  By  Thomas  Wimberley  Mossman,  B.A., 
Rector  of  Torrington,  I^incolnshire.  London  :  Longmans^ 
Green  &»  Co, 

Mr.  Mossman  is  a  competent  and  candid  historian.  Not 
only  is  his  scholarship  of  a  very  high  order,  but,  stripping  him- 
self of  all  prejudice  and  partisanship,  he  resolved  to  accept 
truth  wherever  found.  He  says  :  "  A  student  of  the  Fathers  I 
•  had  been  almost  all  my  life ;  but  had  always  read  them  with 
a  ready-made  apparatus  of  Anglican  views  and  theories  at  hand 
to  interpret  them,  until,  a  few  years  ago,  I  resolved  to  review 
the  whole  of  Ante-Nicene  Literature,  divesting  myself,  as  far 
as  I  could,  of  all  preconceived  opinions.  This  history  is  the 
result  of  that  review.  I  am  not  surprised  that,  under  the  for- 
mer system,  I  always,  or  nearly  always,  found  Anglicanism  in 
the  Fathers ;  nor  that  I  have  since  discovered  comparatively 
little  of  it,  but  a  very  great  deal  of  what  is  not  Anglicanism." 
Thus  prepared,  he  has  produced  an  able  and  admirable  record 
of  the  most  important  events  and  the  most  distinguished  men 
connected  with  the  Church  up  to  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  Nothing  in  the  course  of  his  investigation  is  taken 
for  granted  or  at  second-hand.  Everything  is  tested  by  a 
careful  and  critical  examination  of  the  original  authorities. 
Clemens  Romanus,  Saint  Mark,  Saint  Luke,  the  persecutions 
of  the  Church  under  Domitian  and  Trajan,  the  Ebionites,  Saint 
Ignatius,  Saint  Polycarp,  Saint  Hermas,  and  Montanism — all 
pass  in  review.  One  of  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arriyes, 
and  which  he  strongly  and  repeatedly  expresses,  is,  that  there 
is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  Episcopacy  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament Scriptures,  or  the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers.  He 
closes  with  a  calm  and  temperate  defence  of  Montanism,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  shows  the  inconsistency  and  fluctuation 
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ot  the  Catholic  party  in  the  Church.    The  book  will  repay 
examination. 

Christian  Missions  Challenged,  and  the  Christian's 
Reply.  A  Sermon  preached  on  behalf  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  in  Surrey  Chapel,  May  14th,  1873.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Kennedy,  D.D.,  Stepney.  London  :  John  Snow 
6r*  Co, 

This  Sermon  is  distinguished  by  great  clearness  and  force. 
There  is  no  sentimentalism  or  flight  of  fancy ;  all  is  the  out- 
come of  a  vigorous  intellect  The  fourfold  reply  given  to  the 
challenge  of  the  opponents  of  missions  is  admirably  put ;  and 
although  not  covering  or  solving  all  problems,  cannot  dul  to 
be  accepted  as  giving  solidity  to  the  ground  on  which  our 
hopes  for  the  eventual  evangelization  of  the  world  rest  If  the 
perusal  of  this  Sermon  would  not  silence  the  adversaries  of 
missions,  it  would  at  least  compel  them  to  reflect. 

Disci pleship  :  An  Address  from  the  Chair  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Union  of  England  and  Wales,  at  its  Annual  Meeting, 
in  May,  1873.     ^Y  Kustace  R.  Conder,  M.A.     London:. 
Iloddcr  q;*  Stoughton. 

This  is  just  such  an  Address  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  Mr.  Conder.  It  is  calm,  thoughtful,  and  polished.  He 
takes  as  his  fundamental  position,  that  personal  discipleship  is 
the  basis  of  Independency  ;  and  with  remarkable  force,  sim- 
plicity, and  beauty,  he  makes  good  his  ground.  The  wide 
diffusion  of  this  Address  among  Churches  of  every  name,  would 
be  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  results. 

The  Lord's  Supper  :  Its  Nature,  Design,  and  Observ- 
ance. A  Sermon.  By  the  Rev.  Capel  Molyneux,  B.A., 
late  Vicar  of  St  PauFs,  Onslow  Square,  Brompton.  Preached 
in  St.  James's  Hall,  on  Sunday  Morning,  April  6,  1873. 
Second  Thousand.     London  :  Hoddcr  6-  Stoughton, 

An  admirable  Sermon,  setting  forth,  with  great  fulness  and 
simplicity,  the  scriptural  character  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Not 
only  is  the  erroneousness  of  its  observance  in  the  Church  of 
England  exposed,  but  the  true,  primitive,  and  scriptural  mode 
of  its  celebration  is  set  forth.  Mr.  Molyneux's  statements  may 
be  cavilled  at,  but  they  cannot  be  controverted.  The  Romish 
and  Church-of- England  ideas  of  the  Lord's  Supper  have  in- 
flicted infinite  evils  upon  men,  and  therefore  we  earnestly  urge 
the  wide  circulation  of  this  Sermon. 
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By  *AAEA*'02. 

There  are  some  departments  in  which  the  duty  of  Christian 
consecration  is  very  readily  admitted,  and  more  or  less  exem- 
plarily  put  into  practice.  The  Church  is  coming  gradually  to 
understand  the  extent  of  Christ's  claim  upon  her  wealth  and 
substance.  And  though  the  obligation  of  proportionate,  syste- 
matic, and  liberal  giving  is  not  yet  felt  so  much  as  it  ought  to 
be,  though  it  is  too  early  in  the  day  to  relegate  a  stingy 
Christian  to  the  Palaeozoic  formation,  and  account  a  mean 
believer  as  a  rare  and  curious  fossil,  yet  the  disposition  to- 
"  devise  liberal  things  "  is  a  growing  one,  and  the  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  Christian  is  not  his  own,  "  but  bought  with 
a  price,''  is  finding  increasing  practical  expression  in  a  thou- 
sand acts  of  self-denial  and  sacrifice. 

But  while,  in  relation  to  the  stewardship  of  the  lower  en- 
dowments of  silver  and  gold,  there  is  arising  a  healthy  senti- 
ment in  the  heart  of  the  Church  ;  in  relation  to  the  application 
of  the  higher  endowments  of  intellect,  education,  and  culture, 
the  prevailing  sentiment,  we  fear,  is  neither  so  correct  nor  so 
earnest  as  a  full  appreciation  of  Christian  obligation  would 
beget  We  are  learning  to  lay  our  material  wealth  upon  the 
altar  of  sacrifice ;  but  there  is  another  department  of  human 
possession  with  which  mere  wealth  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be 
compared,  and  which  has  not  yet  received  the  stamp  of  con- 
secration and  been  laid  at  the  Master's  feet.  Money  is  some- 
thing. To  a  Church  militant  it  is  sinews  of  war ;  but  Christ 
asks  not  merely  our  money  but  our  manhood.  He  may  not  be 
compounded  with.  He  is  satisfied  with  no  man's  purse  minus 
his  person.  His  image  and  superscription,  carrying  right  of 
claim,  are  impressed  not  only  upon  the  metallic  currency  which 
passes  through  our  steward-hands,  but  also  on  every  golden 
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Sabbath-school  desk  ?  Or,  to  speak  of  other  attunments, — for 
culture  is  many-sided, — ^why  should  the  shrewd  faculties  and 
disciplined  judgment  which  have  made  their  possessor  so 
skilful  and  successful  a  financier  in  the  world's  marts,  be 
denied  to  Christ's  exchequer?  Why  should  professional  skill 
be  employed  only  for  ends  of  self-aggrandizement,  when  its 
consecrated  exercise  might  prove  a  priceless  boon  to  some  of 
the  needy  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Son  of  Man  ?  Almo^ 
all  that  the  majority  of  such  men  do  at  present,  is  to  give  their 
''names"  to  Christian  enterprises,  in  commutation  of  their 
personal  service.  It  is  the  latter,  however,  that  the  Redeemer 
asks ;  and  nothing  short  of  that  will  content  Him.  Gilded 
figure-heads  may  be  very  ornamental,  but  they  do  not  propel 
the  vessel.  It  is  the  living  force  that  is  in  every  one  of  us  that 
our  Lord  demands;  and  this  alone  can  be  in  the  highest  degree 
useful  in  His  Church.  And  with  how  much  better  effect  this 
force  can  be  exerted  by  the  judicious,  the  educated,  the  dis- 
ciplined, all  must  readily  perceive.  As  the  Royal  Preacher 
puts  it,  the  finer  the  polish  and  the  keener  the  edge  of  our  im- 
plement, the  greater  the  execution.  "  If  the  iron  be  blunt, 
and  he  do  not  whet  the  edge,  then  must  he  put  to  more 
strength ;  but  wisdom  is  profitable  to  direct."  Many  are  the 
deadly  upas-trees  to  be  cut  down,  and  the  Church  is  bending 
every  energy  to  the  felling  of  the  noxious  growth ;  but  much  of 
her  work  hitherto  has  been  attempted  with  blunt  axes,  and  she 
has  fallen  back,  spent  with  her  fruitless  exertions.  The  whet- 
stone has  been  too  much  despised.  The  necessity  for  an 
adapted  as  well  as  a  zealous  agency,— for  edge  and  temper  in 
the  blade  as  well  as  sinew  in  the  arm, — has  been  too  much 
overlooked. 

In  urging  this  point,  we  anticipate  the  exception  that  may 
be  taken.  It  may  be  said  that  in  thus  insisting  on  a  cultured 
human  agency  we  are  derogating  from  the  high  sovereignty  of 
God,  who  "  sends  by  the  hand  of  whom  He  will  send,*'  and  to 
whom  the  eloquence  of  Aaron  and  the  stammerings  of  Moses 
are  alike  indifferent ;  of  whom  it  is  expressly  declared  that 
''  He  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound 
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the  wise,"  and  that  "  it  hath  pleased  Him  by  the  foolishness  of 
preaching  to  save  them  that  believe."  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
detract  from  the  most  regal  of  divine  attributes,  and  to  give  to 
the  borrowed  ray  of  human  intelligence  the  glory  due  unto 
His  Name  who  is  the  Father  of  Lights.  But  there  is  a  false  as 
well  as  a  true  aspect  of  that  doctrine  of  sovereignty.  We  are 
not  to  confound  ^'  the  foolishness  of  preaching  "  with  foolish 
preaching.  If  the^e  were  any  special  efficacy  in  the  latter,  the 
world  ought  to  have  been  converted  long  ago !  Because  God 
chooses  to  put  the  treasure  in  earthen  vessels,  we  are  not  there- 
'  fore  to  infer  that  the  excellency  of  the  power  lies  in  the  earthen 
vessel,  any  more  than  it  would  have  done  in  a  golden  vase. 
And  yet  this  is  our  danger.  We  transfer  our  idolatry  from  the 
gold  to  the  clay.  We  glorify  the  weakness  in  place  of  the 
strength.  If  God  sometimes  chooses  a  weak  and  contemptible 
instrumentality, — ^as  He  undoubtedly  does, — it  is  not  because 
there  is  anything  in  weakness  or  ignorance  that  especially 
lends  itself  to  His  designs.  He  is  not  uniformly  bound  to 
dull  implements.  He  has  a  use  for  edge  and  point  and  polisL 
His  general  method  proceeds  upon  principles  of  natural  adap- 
tation. He  does  not  disdain  human  genius  as  an  auxiliary  in 
the  accomplishment  of  His  purposes.  If  it  be  said  that  God 
can  do  without  our  learning,  Wesle/^  rejoinder  holds  good : 
He  can  do  equally  well  without  our  ignorance.  If  He  can 
dispense  with  our  refinement,  our  vulgarity  is  not  essential  to 
Him.  Clownishness  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  prime  qualifi- 
cation for  Christian  usefulness.  If  the  simple  and  unsophisti- 
cated agency  whereby  the  ruddy  shepherd-lad  brought  down 
the  huge  Philistine  be  alleged  as  a  model  of  Christian  warfare, 
it  is  to  observed  that  the  missiles  selected  were  not  any  sort  of 
pebbles,  but  smooth  stones  from  the  brook.  And  we  venture 
to  believe  that  the  most  ardent  advocate  for  the  Divine  sove- 
reignty, who  deems  that  he  glorifies  God  by  the  apotheosis  of 
dulness,  is  unfaithful  to  his  own  principles  when  put  to  the 
practical  test  Does  he  choose  his  minister  on  the  score  of 
illiterateness,  or  imagine  that  the  Theological  chair  of  the 
college  of  which  he  is  probably  one  of  the  committee,  will 
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best  be  filled  by  one  combining  the  not  unique  qnslificUiom 
of  ignorance  of  the  Greek  Testament  and  conetpoBdiiig 
dogmatism  in  its  interpretation  ? 

The  chief  bearing  of  these  observations  is,  of  conn^  vpcs 
the  laity.  The  ministry  is  asstuned  to  bean  edncBtedminidi;; 
and  those  who  fill  its  ranks  ipso  fath  coonteisign  the  OmtdA 
claim  upon  the  educated.  But  the  laity  is  now  very  laigely  a 
educated  order,  and  is  becoming  increasingly  so  year  by  yen: 
Indeed,  in  virtue  of  wealth  and  its  concomitant  adnmtagi^  it 
is  a  fact  that,  in  point  of  mere  culture^  though  not  poliqstf 
natural  abilit}',  the  bity  are  in  many  cases  in  advance  of  dicii 
spiritual  teachers.  The  son  of  a  soccessfnl  London  tiDov- 
chandler  or  Kianchester  mill-owner,  leaving  a  first-dass  poldic 
school  at  eighteen  or  twenty,  wiU  poness  more  general  kDMr^ 
ledge  and  be  more  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  dementi  of  i 
sound  education  than  many  of  oar  ministetial  stndenli  wto 
have  passed  through  their  college  cuiricalun,  and  who^  prior 
to  going  to  college,  were  all  but  destitnte  of  educatiooal  biSt 
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whose  chaige  against  the  unfortunate  brother  was,  that  he  had 
used  a  long  vowel  where  he  ought  to  have  used  a  short  one ! 
How  could  souls  be  saved  by  a  man  who  tripped  in  his  scan- 
ning ?  Now  culture  turning  sour  in  this  way  and  degenerating 
into  captiousness, — assuming  rather  the  judge's  seat  than  the 
disciple's  footstool, — ^is  a  bane  to  the  Church,  whereas  it  might 
be  an  unspeakable  blessing.  Why  should  not  the  man  of 
tfaoogfat  and  cultivation  and  refinement,  instead  of  being  the 
pastor's  critic  and  evil  genius,  become  rather  his  most  efficient 
oo^vorker  and  most  confidential  friend  ?  We  rejoice  to  know 
dia^  desjnte  what  we  have  said,  very  many  are  the  cases  in 
which  die  latter  happy  relation  obtains. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  educated  may  help  the 
Cfaoxch.    We  can  but  name  some  of  them. 

L  They  can  help  the  Church  by  way  of  supporting  its 
ptsRgt.  TTiis  term,  we  are  aware,  carries  an  invidious  sound 
in  relation  to  a  spiritual  institution  like  the  Church  of  Christ, 
unhefalded  and  unostentatious,  '^  coming  not  with  observation," 
and  having  its  foundations  laid  in  meekness  and  humility.  But 
we  use  die  term  "  prestige,"  not  in  any  low,  worldly,  pompous 
sense ;  only  as  signifying  that  claim  to  respect  and  homage 
on  the  ground  of  the  possession  of  certain  high  qualities  which 
Ae  Church,  in  common  with  other  societies,  has  surely  a  right 
to  assert  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Church  has 
suffeied  considerably  for  want  of  this.  Foster,  in  his  "  Essay 
on  the  Aversion  of  Men  of  Taste  to  Evangelical  Religion," 
has  clearly  shown  how  the  vulgarities  which,  somehow  or  other, 
do  associate  theipselves  with  Free  Church  life,  and  which, 
heamse  vulgar,  are  &r  more  obtrusive  than  the  amenities  and 
refinements  of  Christian  fellowship,  present  themselves  to  the 
superficial  observer  as  its  characteristic  feature  and  operate  to 
excite  in  informed  and  cultivated  minds  a  sentiment  of 
revulsion  which  renders  their  attraction  within  the  sacred  pale 
an  almost  hopeless  consummation.  We  know,  of  course,  full 
well,  that  respectability,  whether  social  or  intellectual,  is  no- 
diix^  of  the  essence  of  spiritual  force ;  and  that  it  is  the 
sjnritoal  force  within  the  Church  that  is  to  r^eneiate  hunftnity, 
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not  its  gentility.  And  yet,  as  a  little  grit  or  roughness  in  the 
machinery  will  cripple  even  the  power  ot  steam,  may  not  theun- 
couthness  and  want  of  finish  which  do  mark  many  of  our  most 
vaunted  methods  and  some  of  our  most  prominent  men,  con- 
stitute a  hindrance  to  the  freest  possible  play  of  power  on  the 
part  of  our  spiritual  agencies?  Does  not  much  that  charac- 
terizes our  corporate  Christian  life,  plant  an  unfavourable  pre- 
sumption in  the  breast  of  the  man  who  comes  to  investigate  us 
and  our  ways  ?  Now  Christ's  Church,  we  know,  is  not  essen- 
tially vulgar;  but  the  world  thinks  it  is,  and  has  had  some  reason 
to  think  so.  It  hears  the  meaningless  talk  of  the  glib-tongued, 
and  sees  the  unseemliness  of  the  rude,  and  with  that  hasty 
generalization  which  is  as  unjust  as  it  is  misleading,  classes  all 
Christians  together  in  the  same  unlovely  category.  But  it  sees 
not  the  quiet  beauty  of  many  a  high-toned  life,  nor  hears  the 
chaste  wisdom  of  many  a  cultured  lip,  nor  discerns  the  fine 
sensibilities  of  many  a  truly  gentle  nature,  nor  knows  the 
graceful  dignity  of  many  a  chivalrous  spirit,  nor  marks  the 
expansive  grasp  and  the  profound  reach  of  many  a  masculine 
intellect,  which,  and  much  besides,  are  all  to  be  found  within 
the  pale  of  Christian  society,  but  which,  either  from  a  false  mo- 
desty or  a  defective  loyalty,  refrain  from  coming  to  the  firont, 
and  thus  sufier  judgment  to  go  by  default  Most  earnestly  do 
we  plead  with  the  culture  in  the  Church  to  show  itself,  to  make 
itself  felt  That  which  is  high-toned  amongst  us  is  too  abashed 
and  reticent  Our  sweetest  notes  are  sotto  voce.  We  whisper 
our  classics,  but  trumpet  our  provincialisms.  Our  refinement 
walks  with  God  under  the  trees  of  the  garden  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening ;  while  our  ignorance  and  bad  taste  flaunt  them- 
selves in  the  full  glare  of  the  daylight  and  in  the  full  gaze  of 
the  world. 

Free  Churches  have  especial  need  of  whatever  adventitious 
advantages  may  flow  from  prestige  of  intellect  and  culture. 
The  Establishment  is  genteel,  no  matter  what  her  represeiita- 
tives  may  be,  because  always  attired  in  the  court-dress  of  the 
State.  We,  who  have  nothing  but  the  primitive  fig-leaf  of 
Apostolic  precedent  to  appear  in,  must  win  our  status  by  other 
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means,  by  an  exhibition  of  those  reverend  attributes  to  which 
even  sycophants  and  placelings  are  constrained  to  pay  homage 
in  spite  of  themselves — attributes  in  which  we  are  not  lacking, 
but  which  have  hitherto  been  too  much  concealed.     Let  not, 
then,  our  men  of  high  attainment  and  social  rank  longer  shrink, 
as  too  often  they  have  done,  from  representative  and  responsi- 
ble positions  in  the  Christian  Church.     It  is  unfair  that  that 
sacred  institution  should  labour  under  the  imputation  of  being 
the  sanctuary  of  plebeianism,  the  chosen  home  of  weakness 
and  bad  taste.    Let  classical  English  be  heard  in  our  prayer- 
meetings,  let  the  grace  of  refinement  adorn  the  diaconate. 
Especially  in  the  interests  of  the  young  in  our  midst,  who  are 
so  sensitive  to  insinuations  like  those  we  have  indicated,  we 
beg  refined  and  intellectual  piety  to  throw  ofif  its  false  modesty, 
and  assume,  for  Chrisf  s  glory,  its  proper  place.    We  know  the 
sounding  pretensions  that  are  put  forward  by  the  enemies  of  the 
faith  to  an  exclusive  monopoly  in  the  article  of  intelligence.  They 
are  the  people,  and  wisdom  will  die  with  them.  We  know  how 
the  high-priests  of  Liberalism  in  thought  and  Tolerance  in  belief 
are  themselves  the  most  illiberal  and  intolerant  of  men,  refusing 
to  allow  the  attribute  of  even  common  intelligence  in  those  who 
do  not  share  their  doubts  and  their  denials.    We  know  how 
they  cant  against  cant    And  we  know,  too,  the  effect  all 
this  has  in  the  way  of  undermining  the  prestige  of  religion  in 
the  view  of  the  inquiring  but  undiscriminating  mind  of  youth. 
Let,  then,[the  readers  and  thinkers  amongst  us  show  themselves 
on  the  Lord's  side,  and  convince  the  world  that  Scepticism  has 
not  absorbed  all  the  mental  vigour  of  the  age,  and  that  a  man 
may  be  a  Christian  without  losing  his  reputation  for  sanity  and 
sense. 

II.  Again,  the  Church  has  a  claim  upon  her  cultured  men  as 
apologists.  Many  of  the  arguments  of  modem  Atheism, — those 
especially  advanced  by  the  apostles  of  Science, — are  such  as,  for 
want  of  speciality  in  their  studies,  cannot  be  fairly  grappled 
with  or  fully  met  by  many  ministers  of  the  gospel.  They  can 
be  adequately  dealt  with  only  by  men  who  have  gone  over  the 
same  ground,  and  who  are  versed  in  the  facts  and  technicali- 
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ties  of  the  particular  adcnce.  Many  of  the  deadliest  t}mists 
at  Revelation  cotne  from  enemies  Ituking  in  fields  that  few  ot  j, 
its  professed  defenders  have  been  able  lo  explore.  It  isj 
possible  for  any  one  man  to  travel  over  all  the  ground  co*J 
by  the  researches  of  TyndaH,  of  Hiixlc}\  and  of  I>irwin,V 
retain  his  needful  familiarity  with  Theolog}-.  No  mai^^ 
greater  part  of  whose  time  is  spent  in  preaching  and  to  | 
pamtion  for  the  pulpit,  and  who  is  expected  to  lake  a 
part  in  all  matters  of  pnbhc  interest  and  imporlance,  < 
experted  to  fairly  eqnip  himaelf  for  a  joust  in  their  own  a! 
with  the  doughty  knights  of  modem  Science;  For  the  I 
mcnts  of  the  laljoratory  cannot  be  met  by  qnotations  I 
Paul's  Epistles,  The  champion  of  natural  selection  w 
be  silenced  by  reference  to  a  psalm  or  prophecy, 
are  many  clever  laymen  in  our  Churches, — experts  in  tbe  q 
tions  at  issue, — who  could  render  invaluable  service  to  the  came 
of  truth  by  communicating  to  others,  especially  the  young  and 
inqtiiring,  the  real  scientific  value  of  certain  fiicts  that  arc 
being  constantly  urged  against  the  truth,  as  well  as  the  lashioo 
and  strength  of  those  logical  anchors  whereby  iliey  them- 
selves are  still  held  Gist  to  their  evangelical  moorings, 
brave  attempts  in  this  direction  have  been  already  made, 
there  is  abundant  scope  yet  for  our  "  beloved  physicians  "I 
^Iful  diolecticiRHs  to  serve  the  interests  of  Christ  i 
Church. 

III.  Then  again,  we  would  appeal  to  the  educated  i 
communion  to  weigh  carefiiOy  and  prayerfully  the  claims  0 
Christian  ministiy.     We  are  in  no  humour  lo  follow  the  fi 
which  has  been  set  in  some  (luartcrs,  of  disparaging  i 
noble  order  of  men.     ^V'e  believe  that  our  Free  Chiuch  fl 
try,  as  it  stands,  is,  in  point  of  edticatJon  and  inidld 
power,  a  body  of  which  there  is  no  occasion  to  feel  : 
In  spile  of  the  many  social  disabilities  under  which  the] 
l^d  as  Nonconformists,  our  pobhc  teacliers  have  shown  i 
selves  fully  abreast  of  the  average  learning  of  the  age ;  while 
the  dignitaries  of  the  favoured  sect  themselves  i 
they  must  come  to  their  Dissenting  brethren,  to  leam  the  ^ 
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erf  snccessfiil  preaching.     Notwithstanding,  we  should  not  be 
blind  to  the  fact  that  there  is  room  for  improvement,  and  that 
in  this  case  to  "  paint  the  Hly  "  and  "  perfume  the  rose,"  would 
be  not  wholly  of  the  nature  of  supererogation.     Our  ministry 
m^ht  be  even  more  powerful  and  more  respectable  than  it  is, 
weie  its  ranks  replenished  from  our  best  classes  and  from  our 
most  h^hly  cultivated  minds.     It  is  our  shame,  that  we  suffer 
our  collies  to  be  generally  fed  from  the  less  educated  and  the 
ks  cultivated  dass,  rather  than  from  the  ranks  of  those  who, 
endowed  with  wealth  and    leisure,  would  be  able,  from  a 
scholastic  point  of  view,  to  begin  where  others  end.    There 
aze  the  sons  of  our  wealthy  houses,  whose  literary  education, 
bq^  in  childhood  under  first-rate  advantages,  and  completed 
in  a  University  course,  renders  them  especially  qualified  to  be- 
come teachers  of  others ;  why  do  not  these,  having  the  grace 
of  God  and  solicitude  for  souls  in  their  hearts,  give  themselves 
to  that  highest  of  all  earthly  vocations,  the  Christian  ministry  ? 
They  are  the  first,  in  many  cases,  totum  their  backs  on  the 
allied  vulgarity  both  of  pastors  and  people.    Why  do  they  not 
rather  endeavour  to  raise  the  statiis  of  both,  by  consecrathig 
themselves  to  this  blessed  work,  which,  albeit  less  attractive 
on  lowest  grounds  than  many  worldly  professions,  yet  carries 
rewards  to  the   faithful  that  infinitely  transcend  any  fee  or 
£une  that  the  world  has  to  give  ?    It  is  a  burning  shame,  that 
the  highest  talent  in  our  Churches  should  be  so  largely  left 
ontside  the  highest  calling.    We  are  fully  alive  to  the  fact,  that 
natural  talent  is  not  the  heir-loom  of  any  privileged  class,  and 
that  genius  is  as  likely  to  wing  her  flight  from  cobblers'  garrets 
and  carpenters'  benches,  as  from  rich  men's  nurseries  and 
dra^ring-rooms ;  yet  we  are  also  alert  to  what  is  equally  fact, 
that  the  finest  gem  is  enhanced  immensely,  both  in  attractive- 
ness and  in  value,  by  the  accidents  of  polish  and  of  setting. 

IV.  In  the  subordinate  ranks  of  Christian  service,  too,  to 
what  good  purpose  might  the  latent  power  of  culture  that  does 
inhere  in  our  Churches,  and  that  is  a  power,  be  applied.  What 
gratifying  results  might  be  attained,  were  men  and  women  of 
refinement  and  culture,  instead  of  delegating  their  work  to  City 
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MUsionarics  and  Bible-women  (all  honour  to  thtmF)  themsdm 
to  go  down  into  the  haunts  of  vice  and  misery,  carrying  with 
them  human  atfeciious  and  Christian  sj-mpathics,  logetliw  with 
those  ineffable  clianns  of  true  refinement  lo  which  tlie  lowest- 
born  arc  not  insensible,  nnd  which,  under  tlieinsjiiration  of  the 
love  of  Christ,  might  become  a  mighty  lever  for  the  elevation 
of  those  brethren  and  sisters  of  ours  who  are  at  once  our 
charge  and  our  sliame.  It  is  an  utter  mistalce,  to  imagine  tftii 
the  poor  and  tlie  uncultivated  have  no  eye  for  grace  and  no 
car  for  tenderness,  and  that  therefore  any  sort  of  rouf^Hud- 
ready  agency  will  sen'e  for  their  reclamation. 

Then  we  are  constantly  hearing  complaints  of  the  Indfr 
ciency  of  our  Sabbath-school  agency,  and  the  poverty  of  ^^ 
suits.  But  is  not  this  verj-  much  what  is  to  be  expected  from 
the  general  type  of  agency  by  which  this  most  important  work 
is  carried  on  ?  The  wonder  is,  not  that  results  arc  small,  but 
that  they  are  not  loss.  Wt  honour  those  humble  labourers  ia 
this  department  of  the  vineyard,  who  bring  their  one  linJc 
talent,  and  lay  it  at  the  Master's  feet  We  would  not  utter  a 
syllable  to  grieve  or  disparage  them.  The  function  of  the 
mosses  and  lichens  in  the  economy  of  creation,  if  not  so  M-  ' 
posing  as  that  of  the  oak  or  the  cedar,  is  yet  a  necessary  oncL, 
useful  are  they  in  their  place  and  very  beautifid  in  thnr  8i 
Yet,  after  all,  it  would  be  a  very  poor  world  with  nothifl 
lichens  and  mosses  to  carry  on  the  processes  of  the  i 
It  would  nevei  do  for  these  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  a 
however  serviceable  they  may  be  in  their  own  place, 
while  not  complaining  that  so  many  of  the  humbler  classes  dfr 
fill  the  ranks  of  our  Sabbath-school  teachers,  we  would  yet 
respectfully  urge  that  reinforcements  should  be  sought  rather 
more  from  the  educated  classes  than  has  been  the  case.  With 
agency  of  a  higher  order,  needed  work  of  a  higher  type  might 
be  done.  It  is  only  here  and  there  at  present,  tliat  a  Lord 
Hatherley  or  Lord  Selbome  deems  it  no  indignity  or  descent  to 
leave  even  the  wool-sack  for  a  Sabbath-school  class.  But  were 
such  examples,  instead  of  being  noble  exceptions,  to  becoos 
the  happy  rule,  what  might  not  be  hoped  for  from  thatfl 
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most  popular  and  most  powerful  of  all  our  Church  auxiliaries, 
that,  despite  the  infirmities  and  limitations  of  its  promCiers, 
God  has  so  largely  blessed ! 

The  exigencies  of  space  compel  us  to  bring  this  article  to  a 
dose.  Its  bearings  on  other  departments  of  Christian  service 
Aan  those  already  specified  can  be  divined  by  the  reader.  We 
would  lain  hope  that  our  words  may  tend  to  excite  in  some  gifted 
mind  a  holy  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  We  know  ' 
how  pleasant  it  is  to  prosecute  a  favourite  study  with  all  the 
advantages  that  accrue  firom  wealth  and  leisure.  But,  as 
Christians,  are  we  not  summoned  away  from  our  own  enjoy- 
mentSy  nay,  sometimes  even  from  our  own  improvement,  to  the 
high  places  of  the  field  where  right  is  struggling  with  wrong  for 
mastery  ?  A  story  is  told  of  Joseph  Scaliger,  the  great  scholar, 
to  the  effect  that,  while  a  Protestant  student  at  the  University 
of  Paris,  he  was  so  absorbed  in  the  study  of  Homer  as  to  be 
unconscious  of  the  tumult  in  the  street  when  the  massacre 
of  St  Bartholomew  was  going  on  !  There  are  some  in  oiu: 
Churches  who,  absorbed  in  selfish  aims,  are  enjoying  with  ex- 
quisite gratification  the  pursuit  of  their  own  refined  and  studi- 
ous tastes,  while  the  groans  of  their  fellows  are  filling  the  air 
around  them. 
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BY  PROF.  }.  J.  VAN  OOSTERZEE,  O.D. 
TtanditfJty  Uacmcx  J.  EVAXi,  B.A. 
Thx  CtuiST, — inA«  Ue,  truly  spcaldnit  was  ood  \&,  and  iriat 
He  evamorc  remains  ;  in  other  words.  His  Pcnon  and  Sf/ir 
bcancc,  is  the  twoToUl  ()uesUoa  to  the  treatinent  of  wbidi  bf 
£11  the  grutest  part  of  out  Arguincat  is  devoted.  If  thk  ii 
uuwcTcd  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  the  Fiaa  which  He  en- 
Ktandy  occupies  and  nuisi  occupy,  ia  cvciy  domain  the  is 
sacred  and  dear  to  us,  will  afterwards  easily  be  discoTcicd 
and  maintained.* 

"  U'hat  think  ye  of  Christ,  whose  Son  is  He  ?  "  If  k  wot 
here  only  a  queslion  of  making  a  peisonal  eonfcssiai^  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  repeat  without  Kservation,  and  «  eo 
bended  knee,  the  words  of  Thomas,  "  My  Lord,  aod  my  Cod;* 
and  tliis  confidence  would  aflbrd  me  no  occasion  for  ^atfa^i 
Woe  is  roe,  if  I  should  be  a^iomed  before  any  one  of  '" 
ing  Him  who  is,  for  all  His  people,  the  all  in  all.  Or  if 
only  tu  show  what  answer  the  Holy  Scriptures,  espedaUj 
of  the  New  Testament,  give  us  in  every  sort  of  way,  and 
the  ans*er  dependent  on  this,  t!ie  question  were  almost  equally 
soon  deciik-d.  Most  assailants  of  the  Supernatural,  and  imm^ 
these  the  ablest,  would  not  seriously  doubt  that  this  is 
by  Scripture,  but  simply  hold  themselves  excused  ftom 
0ng  the  Scripture  on  this  point.  This  may  be  praised  orb) 
but  it  is  a  fad,  that  a  solemn,  "  It  is  written,"  leaves  the 
jority  lamentably  cool ;  and  it  avails  little,  without  fiirther 
reasoning,  to  attempt  to  call  men  back  to  3  well-nigh  forsaken 
banner.  The  question  is  now,  not  simply  one  of  proving  that 
it  is  thus  wriftm,  but  of  showing  that  what  is  written  is  actually 

•  Comp,,  besides  Vin 0.,Letcn  vutt  jfaui,  and cdiUun (1863-1S6S), and 
Chriitoldgie,  in  3  parts  (l8ss^i86l)i  the  Appendix  lo  tho  lonnrr,  iii,  pp. 
644-6S9  ;  Ihe  Gotftl  9/  yS^H,  pp,  t69-a>9  af  the  original  i  Ijithaidt,  it 
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true.  The  word  of  Prophet  and  Apostle  has,  alas,  lost  credit 
with  many ;  and,  however  unjustly,  is  but  too  frequently  re- 
jected even  before  it  has  been  fairly  examined.  Yea,  even  the 
words,  deeds,  and  experiences  of  Jesus  Himself,  as  presented 
to  us  by  the  Gospels,  are  for  many  no  longer  the  clear  minor 
which  gives  us  to  contemplate  His  whole  imique  personality  in 
undimmed  lustre.*  The  so-called  Criticism  simply  asks  of  the 
Philosophy  idiich  gives  the  tone  for  the  day,  what  can  be  ad- 
mitted, and  what  can  no  longer  be  so.  In  this  way,  now  one 
weapon,  now  another,  is  struck  out  of  the  hand  of  him  who 
would  worthily  defend  the  Christian  confession  of  the  Son;  and 
all  this  naturally  in  the  name  of  science.  First,  John  alone  was 
not  allowed  to  be  genuine  ;  but,  however  deeply  this  might 
grieve  you,  you  could  still  retain  your  composure,  you  had  the 
first  three  Gospels  left,  with  which  you  could  yet  make  suffi- 
cient headway.  But  during  the  most  recent  times  very  much 
of  these  must,  as  it  seems,  be  inscribed  in  the  ever  swelling 
list  of  "cunningly  devised  fables;"  and,  as  it  happens,  pre- 
cisely that  to  which  you  attached  the  greatest  value,  and  which 
could  best  serve  your  purpose.^  .  .  .  Many  writings  of  the 
New  Testament, — take  especially  our  glorious  Fourth  Gospel,  so 
triumphantly  defended  by  Hofstede  de  Groot,f — ^remind  us  of 
a  well-armed  and,  let  us  add,  impregnable  fortress ;  but  who6e 
garrison  is  prevented  from  hastening  to  join  the  great  fighting 
host,  because  it  is  itself  temporarily  shut  up  by  a  foe  who  has 
gained,  not  indeed  the  right,  but  the  might  on  his  side,  and 
who,  now  he  has  become  sensible  of  hb  advantage,  can  count 
on  the  sympathy  of  a  great  majority.  A  cause  which,  even 
under  such  imfavourable  circumstances  and  with  such  (volun- 


•  The  authenticity  of  the  Gospels  is  now  so  fiercely  and  bitterly  assailed, 
not  in  the  least  because  the  ground  on  which  their  genuineness  was  formerly 
maintained  is  in  any  degree  less  solid  than  before,  but  simply  because  the 
critic  makes  use  of  another  pair  of  spectacles  ;  in  other  words,  because  he 
has  espoused  another  theory  of  the  world,  which  utterly  forbids  his  regard- 
ing as  credible  certain  well-known  reports,  whether  confirmed  by  five  hun- 
dred or  by  fifty  thousand  witnesses. 

+  Dissertations  in  Waarh,  en  Uffde^  1866.  Published  in  German  under 
the  title  oiBasilides^  u,s.w.  (1868). 
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j^  be  d^seriSsi  a 
psc<x:e.  £=d  aoe  crencsillj  s»  be 
WcQ,  «e  Tecnze  tt>  cnke  tike 
icn  2s  to  ±e  res±.  WrVirT 
ing  to  pipxi6  whxh,  hoverer  cnreasocaLhr,  ae  rejected  br  die 
Ofifrfwte  lide,  ve  seek  the  aasver  to  die  qsesdoo.  -  JiF^ 
Jesas?''  in  a  wzj  in  wiiich  erery  jntrflrgent  admirer  of  die 
dem  school  can  foUcrw  us  widi  confidence:  We  do  not  on  ds 
account,  even  intboo^itySanender  theodierproo6;  batootUi 
occasion  we  voUmtarily  leave  them  oat  of  the  azgmnenL  We 
af^ieal  simply  to  mhuua  who  cannot  be  rejected,  dkianh 
turns  which  cannot  be  set  aside, /ib://,— or  n^er  enefazt^ — ^wfakh 
r^'in^t  \ai  dLtputed ;  and  we  leave  each  for  himself  to  judge  as 
to  thiL'  issue. 

Ulicn  I  .s[>cak,  finiy  of  witfusses  who  cannot  be  rejected,  I 
leave  for  the  present  the  testimony  of  Holy  Scriptnre  entirdj 
out  of  the  question.  I  also  pass  over  the  utterances  of  heathen 
writers,  as  well  as  those  of  Flanus  Josephus,  which  place  it  be- 
yond all  doubt  that  Jesus  really  lived,  gained  to  Himsdf 
numerous  followers,  and,  under  Pontius  Pilate,  underwent  deadi 
on  the  cross.*  I  direct  attention  only  to  Christian  antiquity, 
and  iLsk  you  to  place  yourself  in  thought  at  about  the  middle 
of  the  second  century  of  our  era.  In  order  rightly  to  judge  of 
great  (lers^^nalities,  it  is  perhaps  most  desirable  to  take  one's 
l>lace  at  some  distance,  and  to  observe  the  print  of  the  foot- 
steps they  have  left  behind  on  the  theatre  of  the  world's  history. 
Do  you  not  judge  from  the  bright  glow  of  sunset  as  to  the 
glory  of  the  sun  which  has  already  withdrawn  itself  from  your 
eye  ?  In  like  manner  we  will  take  our  stand  at  the  given  point, 
and  there  look  around  and — ^look  back.  Thus  much  you  at 
once  discover,  that  although  the  old  world  yet  goes  its  old  way, 
a  new  power  has  arisen  in  the  domain  of  mind,  which  must 
henceforth  be  taken  into  account :  beside  the  expiring  heathen- 


•  j< IS.,  •/«//.,  xviii.  3.  § 3.  Tacitus,  ^\nn,  xv.  44.  Suetonius,  Vita  ClaudH^ 
c.  25.  I  ,ucinn,  Dc  Morte  Perf^\^  c  xi.  Lampridius,  Vita  Alex,  Severs^  c, 
35i  niul  others. 
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dom  and  the  hated  Jewish  religion,  a  youthful  faith  has  ahready 
conquered  innumerable  hearts  in  three  quarters  of  the  globe. 
Its  confessors  assemble  especially  at  the  midnight  hour,  some- 
times in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth ;  but,  however  in  other 
respects  they  may  differ,  upon  every  lip  is  breathed  forth  one 
name,  which  they  raise  with  ardour,  yea  with  adoring  gratitude. 
They  are  baptized  with  one  baptism,  gather  around  one  table, 
glory  in  the  same  death  of  the  cross,  and  have  been  wont,  so 
long  as  the  oldest  among  them  can  remember,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week  to  assemble  for  common   worship.     Wherefore 
precisely  on  this  day  ?    All  are  convinced  that  He,  from  whom 
they  receive  their  name,  on  that  day  arose  bodily  from  the  grave; 
and  this  fact  was  for  them  so  certain,  and  of  such  deep  import, 
that  the  Jew  regarded  as  less  in  comparison  therewith  his  for- 
mer Sabbath,  and  the  Gentile  devoted  the  day  of  old  named 
after  the  sun  to  the  grateful  commemoration  of  Him  who  is  the 
Light  of  the  world.     'What  do  they  then  do  ?    Among  other 
things,  raise  psalms  and  hymns  to  the  praise  of  Him,  after  whom 
some  of  them  call  themselves  by  the  significant  names  of  God- 
bearer  or  Christ-bearer, — for  in  their  estimation  the  one  is  not 
sharply  distinguished  from  the  other, — because  He,  as  no  one 
else,  has  entirely  filled  their  heart.    As  early  as  the  year  no, 
or  even  earlier,  Pliny  could  report  to  the  Emperor  Trajan  that 
they  were  accustomed  among  themselves  to  sing  alternate  songs 
in  honour  of  Christ,  "  as  of  a  God ; "  and  the  history  of  Chris- 
tian art  has  in  a  remarkable  manner  confirmed  this  statement. 
Upon  one  of  the  most  beautiful  monuments  of  ecclesiastical 
antiquity,  dating  from  the  time  of  the  Antonines  [a.d.  130-180] 
is  to  be  seen  a  lyre  in  the  hands  of  a  pious  maiden,  surrounded 
by  a  Christian  household,  who  are  singing  hymns  thereto.    The 
probable  subject  of  these  hymns  you  may  infer,  among  other 
sources,  from  the  celebrated  "  Hymn  to  Christ "  of  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  composed  most  likely  during  the  second  century, 
in  which  a  Divine  honour  is  ascribed  to  Him,  as  '*  the  all-ruling 
Word  of  the  supreme  Father," — an  expression,  it  is  self-evident, 
not  of  the  personal  conviction  of  the  poet  alone,  but  of  the 
Church  animated  by  him.    The  before-mentioned  lyre  is  found 
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again  depicted  as  in  the  tuiids  of  Orphcu!^  who  is  staioiodfld 
by  taincd  bcatU :  ihb  Oqiheus  dcaotca  Cbrifit,  as  He  wfaor  b 
the  dotnain  of  the  naiunl  and  moral  world,  wrougbt  mtbeod^f 
mliacles.  Stioighn-ay  .-igaiu  iic  is  rcpratentcd  under  the  qa- 
Ik)I  of  a  jSjA,  a  %urc  whicii  is  etpucially  a  favourite  one,  bfr 
i;ause  in  the  fiv«  letters  of  the  Greek  word  ( Ix^-* )  tbere  nw 
seen  a  liidden  ullmiion  to  ibe  names,  Jesut,  Ckritt,  Sm  ^ 
God,  the  Saviatir.  His  erati  occuj^tes,  as  early  as  this,  a  pltGt 
of  honour  among  all  the  symbols  lx>tli  of  ecclesiastical  and  of 
domestic  life.  Their  very  gmveyanU  tell  of  tl>e  high  digniij 
ivhicb  they  ascribe  to  Him  above  all  acatures.  Upon  an  Alli- 
um monument,  at  least  restoted  in  the  third  cenlniy,  and 
raised  'some  yeats  caiUer,  a  Clihstian  is  designated  by 
gular  name  of  CuUor  Verbi  (worshiiii>er  of  Uie  VVotd)- 
13  yet  stronger ;  excavations  in  i'ompcii  have  io  ooi 
brought  to  light  taunts  addrcs&cd  lo  the  confessors  of  the 
[jcl,  scratdied  upon  tlie  wail  before  the  year  79  of  our 
testifying  of  the  lutied  of  unbelief^  hut  also  of  the 
faith."  .  .  .  Accustomed  es]>eda!ly  lo  tenn  themselves 
lievers  in  Jesus  Chri:>t,  Cbristians  exalt  His  name  in  one  brealh 
with  that  of  the  In&nitc;  and  render  to  tl)c  Father,  oov 
luilh,  now  through  the  Son,  their  {iraise  and  adoration.  These 
are  all  ^ts  which  no  criticism  can  dispute,  and  the  force 
of  which  none  can  destroy.  If  this  were  all  that  ire  knew  of 
the  faith  of  llie  ancient  Chuich,  I  ask  every  iboitghtful  penon. 
Would  it  witness  for  or  against  the  modetn  theory  ? 

But  this  is  by  no  means  all  We  have  testimonies  of  fellow- 
labouiers  and  friends  of  tlie  .'\postles,  who  leave  us  not  for  a 
single  moment  in  uncertainty  as  to  their  mode  of  thinking.  If 
we  bslen  to  Clemens  Romanus, — the  same  probably  w1k>  is  men- 
tioned at  FhiL  iv.  3, — whose  First  E|iistle  to  the  Corinthians 
was  written  before  the  end  ol'  the  first  centuiy, — according  to 
.some,  c%ai  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, — we  hear  tumin 
one  breath  speak  of  God  and  of  CJirist,  whom  he  terms  "  tbc 


*  "(/JgmxaaiM.fCJtnrtiMti:''  This TradsKncot the ao-csHrix'tS^^ 
ronptu.    rrolably  in  Eidicuk  of  die  Chiutiaiu,  a^UiuiMd  tat  ihe  4|A^^ 
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Soepftre  of  the  majesty  of  God."  *  He  dearly  alludes  to  the 
Lcvd's  pie-ezistence,  exalts  Him  above  the  angels,  and  refers 
to  tiie  Lord's  Tolimtary  death  on  the  cross  as  the  oondition  of 
their  everiasting  salvation.  Since  he  repeatedly  dedaies  his 
agreement  with  Paul,  he  must  have  been  conscious  in  this 
xespect  of  bringing  to  the  Corinthians  no  other  gospel  dian 
tbat  of  the  Great  Aposde  of  the  Gentiles.  In  a  like  spirit  does 
Ignatius — who  died  at  the  latest  as  early  as  A.D.  117— express 
himself  in  seven  Epistles,  the  genuineness  of  wfaidi,  in  their 
shoitar  recension  at  least,  may  be  defended  by  weighty  reasons. 
With  warmth  does  he  contest  the  denial  of  ^e  humanity,  but 
certainly  not  less  that  of  the  Divine  nature  of  the  Saviour. 
The  Christ  is  for  him  notably  the  Middle-person  of  the  whole 
saving  revelation ;  even  under  the  Old  Testament,  *^  the  door 
of  the  Father,  by  whom  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  the  Pro- 
phets and  Apostles,  entered — ^the  eternal  Lc^os,  exalted  above 
time,  and  invisible,  but  on  our  account  become  visible."  t 
And  when  he  dies  with  this  confession,  shortly  after  his  death 
is  heard  the  voice  of  Polycarp  invoking  for  the  Church  grace 
from  the  Almighty  God  and  from  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose 
name  he  unceasingly  unites  with  that  of  the  Father,  and  whom 
he  confesses  as  the  Son  of  God,  "  come  in  human  flesh."  J  It 
is  not  sudi  utterances  taken  in  themselves  which  serve  most 
decisively  to  make  manifest  their  conviction;  much  more 
strongly  does  the  whole  spirit  of  their  writings  speak.  We  feel 
ever  afresh  that  they  adore  the  Christ,  in  Him  live,  with  Him 
stand  in  a  spiritual  relation,  such  as  with  no  creature  upon 
earth.  As  from  these  writings,  so  from  those  of  Hennas  and 
of  Barnabas,  the  fellow-labourer  and  friend  of  Paul,  might 
I  adduce  remarkable  utterances — of  these,  whose  testimony 
concerning  Christ  bears  on  the  whole  a  more  Petrine  character, 
as  that  of  Clement  and  Ignatius  a  more  Pauline,  and  that  of 
Polycarp  a  more  Johannine  character.§     If  I  were  aiming  at 


*  I  £p,  ad  Cor.^  c  l6. 

t  Ep.  ad  PhiL,  c  9;  ad  Magn.,  c.  8,  and  other  places. 

J   Ep.  ad  Phil.  ^  cap.  I.  7. 

§   Comp.  our  Christol,  dcs  N,  V.y  pp.  499  sqq. 
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completeness,  I  should  by  no  means  pass  over  the  testmumy 
of  Justin  Martyr,  whose  Christology  is  in  fact  incomprehensi- 
ble, if  Modem  Naturalism  is  in  the  right  But  rather  do  I 
make  mention  of  one  of  the  fairest  memorials  of  early  Chris- 
tian literature — a  "  patristic  jewel "  as  it  has  been  justly  temed 
— the  celebrated  Epistle*  to  Diognetus,  composed  probably  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  second  century,  by  a  disciple  and 
spiritual  kinsman  of  the  Aposdes,  without  any  dogmatic  aim, 
and  yet  in  such  sense  that  the  conception  of  the  Christ  whidi, 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  shall  term  the  Supernatural,  constantly 
beams  forth  anew.  Christ  is  here  spoken  of  as  ^  the  only- 
begotten  Son,  the  Word,  in  whom  God  Himself  has  come  to 
men,  who  from  the  beginning  existed,  and  now  has  appeared." 
In  the  earliest  also  of  the  so-called  Sibylline  books,  of  Jewish- 
Christian  origin,  the  approaching  coming  of  Christ  is  indicated 
as  that  of  "  the  eternal,  immortal  God."  •  Nay  more,  even  the 
enemies  of  Christianity  make  sufficiently  manifest,  by  the  drift 
of  their  polemics,  what  Christians  believed  and  confessed. 
Celsus  admits  that  Jesus  wrought  miracles,  but  derives  them 
from  the  power  of  the  Evil  One.  Not  otherwise  the  earliest 
Jewish  assailants — they  speak  of  magic  arts  ^vTOught  by  the 
Son  of  Mary,  and  repeat  the  most  odious  blasphemies  with 
regard  to  the  Saviour's  human  birth.  But  wherefore  precisely 
this  form  of  blasphemy,  if  they  had  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
faith  of  the  primitive.  Church  on  this  point  ?  In  reality,  it  is  as 
though  I  saw  everywhere  the  light  of  truth  beam  forth,  although 
broken  by  the  mists  which  surround  it  on  every  side.  .  .  . 
And  above  all,  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  voices  such  as  we 
have  listened  to,  sound  forth  to  us,  not  merely  from  a  remote 
comer  of  the  Old  World ;  but  from  Rome  and  Asia-Minor, 
from  Alexandria  and  Greece,  even  from  the  catacombs  and 
ruins,  we  hear — with  whatever  difference  of  expression — what 
is  to  all  intents  the  same  confession.  What  can  we  better  do 
than  subscribe  to  the  result  arri\ed  at  by  one  of  the  greatest 


*  Comp.    Domer,  Eniwickl,    CcscJu   dtr  Lchrc  i".    d,    Pn's,    Chr,  I., 
P-  243. 
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theologians  of  our  century,  who  has  devoted  to  this  subject 
mofc  time  and  strength  than  any  one  else — "The  Church 
merits  with  the  highest  justice  the  name  of  witness  of  the  true 
hmnanity,  but  also  of  the  true  Divinity  of  the  Lord ;  whether 
we  direct  our  attention  to  its  literature  or  its  liturgy,  to  its 
festivals,  its  art,  or  its  morals.  In  the  same  faith  agree  the 
C3iiirches  of  the  East  and  of  the  West,  in  that  which  is  ours, 
and  which  was  that  of  the  Apostles  **  ?  * 

"Was that  of  the  Apostles."  "That  is  precisely  the  ques- 
tion," I  hear  it  said;  "the  Church  very  quickly  advanced 
beyond  what  a  simple  Apostolic  word  would  warrant  You  will 
appeal  perhaps  to  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles ;  but  do  you  not 
know  that  they  are  nearly  all  spurious  ?"  I  could  say  much  in 
answer  to  this ;  but  I  restrain  myself,  and  simply  hold  my  an- 
tagonist to  the  word  "almost"  There  are,  therefore,  at  least 
some  authentic  writings  remaining.  Be  composed  then,  we 
say  in  reply,  for  in  speaking,  in  the  second  place,  of  declara- 
tions which  cannot  be  set  aside,  we  shall  draw  only  from  sources 
which  our  opponents  admit  as  well  as  oiurselves.  It  is  of  cours6 
self-evident  that  here  and  in  this  connection  we  appeal  to  Scrip- 
ture only  as  a  trustworthy  historical  testimony. 

In  the  series  of  declarations  we  have  ^ow  to  consider,  stands 
first,  by  almost  universal  consent,  the  Revelation  of  John;  the 
mysterious  Apocalypse,  held  even  by  the  most  negative  school 
to  be  the  work  of  John,  the  bosom  fiiend  of  the  Lord,  and  to 
have  been  composed  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  In 
what  light  then  is  Christ  here  placed,  who  at  the  very  beginning 
is  termed  "  the  true  and  faithful  Witness,  the  First-bom  from 
the  dead,  the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth  "?  f  It  seems  to 
me  that  even  these  titles  of  honour  can  hardly  escape  the 
charge  of  the  most  offensive  exaggeration  and  irrational  deifica- 
tion of  the  creature,  if  the  Apostle-Prophet  saw  in  the  object 
of  his  homage  nothing  more  than  a  man.  Without  hesitation, 
it  is  accordingly  acknowledged  that  John  conceived  of  Him  at 
least  as  the  glorified  Man,  the  exalted  King  of  Israel.     But  can 

*  Doraer,  I.,  p.  295.  t  Rev.  L  5,  6. 
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w«  Slop  shfirt  even  at  this,  when  vre  combine  all  the  trails  of 
tbe  image  of  Chriat,  as  this  pieseots  it^Ll  to  ns  ia  the  book  of 
Kcvdotion  ?  Is  really  nothing  more  than  this  slgniBed  wiwD 
Cbriat  here  ^plies  to  HimseU'  th«  suae  oamca  which  are  in 
the  same  booli  used  of  Cod — "  tbe  Alpha  adiI  the  Omcg^  tbe 
Pint  and  the  Last,  ihc  Bcginiting  and  the  End ;"  *  when 
He  is  tensed  "  the  Beginning  of  the  creation  of  Cod,  the 
Word  of  God.  King  of  kings  and  Lurd  of  loids;"t  when,  in 
a  sense  entirely  peculiar.  He  speaks  o(His  Gu<l,{  and  leceivcs 
n  the  heavenly  temple  the  incense  of  ftdoni[ion,§  whilo  this 
adoration  is  emphatically  deprecated  for  himself  by  the  most 
exalted  angel?!)  1°  fact,  we  easily  comprehend  huw  satac 
years  ago  an  impartial  critic  of  a  very  advanced  school  (elt 
himself  driven  to  the  concession,  "  We  must  acknowledge 
wilhoiit  hesitation,  that  Christ  in  the  Apocalypse  is  ntised  to 
the  rank  of  God"^  Wc  heai  il  in  oui  days  asserted  and 
repeUed  aJ  tuaatam,  that  the  supernatural  conception  of  Christ 
is  the  fruit  of  a  later  age ;  but  here  is  the  testimony  oi  Joha 
himself,  written  between  thirty  and  forty  years  after  the  death 
of  the  Lord  upon  the  cioss.  Is  it  conceivable  that  a  Uricdy 
monotheistic  Israelite,  even  though  inspired  with  the  most 
ardent  enthusiasm  for  his  Master,  should  Mux  express  himself, 
Qolcss  he  really  r^aidcd  Him  as  sharer  of  the  nature  and 
majesty  of  God  ?  And  more  than  this,  how  could  he  expect 
to  £nd  response  and  confidence  for  this  his  high-si 
testimony  among  his  brst  readers,  Christians  of  Asia  I 
unless  he  most  positively  knew  that  his  conviction  was  i 
substantially  theirs?  Am!  if  this  is  so,  n'h.-tt  do  suchtit0>ip 
as  lo  the  faith  of  the  first  Christian  Church  ? 

I!m  "  Folly,"  it  is  exclaimed,  "  to  build  one's  laith  on  « 
whigh  at  all  events  are  the  product  of  a  visionary  condiliaj 
The  testimony  of  John  is,  then,  not  accepted  on  this  p 
at  least  not  accepted  as  decisive  ?     Be  it  so : 
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whether  more  dogmatic  utterances  from  another  quarter  can 
be  set  aside  with  equal  ease,  or,  if  not,  can  be  satisfactorily 
explained.  We  will  listen  to  the  testimony  of  Paul,  d"  whose 
thirteen  Epistles, — ^in  our  estimation,  all  genuine, — there  are 
now  $it  least  four, — that  to  the  Galatians,  to  the  Romans,  and 
the  two  to  the  Corinthians, — which  are  universally  regarded  as 
authentic,  and  were, — according  to  the  most  general  opinion, — 
composed  between  the  years  55  and  58  of  our  era;  />.,  about 
twelve  years  earlier  than  the  /fpocalypse.  To  that  number  are 
now  pretty  generally  added,  even  by  those  on  the  left,  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians  and  the  First  to  Thessalonica;  others 
will  no  doubt  follow,  when  the  fever  of  negation  has  burned 
itself  out  I  might  thus,  strictly  speaking,  cite  six  .(un- 
doubtedly) genuine  Epistles  \  but  he  who,  in  spite  of  temporary 
losses,  is  3ret  comparatively  rich,  can  afford  to  be  generous ;  I 
content  myself  with  four — if  need  be,  with  less.  I  open  the 
oldest  of  all, — the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, — and  singularly 
enough,  the  first  words  afford  me  a  remarkable  and  suggestive 
hint :  "  Paul,  an  apostle,  not  of  men,  neither  by  man,  but  by 

Jesus  Christ ''  thus  it  reads ;  and  this  reading  is  beyond 

doubt  genuine.  May  I  ask  to  be  furnished,  when  convenient, 
with  a  tolerable  explanation  which  destroys  the  force  of  my 
conclusion  that  Christ  was  for  Paul  not  mere  man  ?  I  should 
have  to  run  through  the  whole  four  Epistles,  if  I  would  draw 
attention  to  all  by  which  this  great  question  is  answered,  if  at 
least  we  here  elect  as  arbiter  Paul,  the  genuine  Paul,  whose 
philosophic  gkmce  and  highly  cultivated  mind  is  lauded  on 
every  fitting  opportunity.  Notably — to  mention  only  a  few 
points — he  distinguishes  in  the  Lord  a  higher  nature  from  the 
lower,  which  He  has  in  common  with  all  men  ;*  glories  in  Him 
as  God*s  own  Son,  sent  by  Him  into  the  world  **  in  the  like- 
ness of  sinful  flesh,"  firom  which  He  was  therefore  originally 
distinct ;  true  man  indeed,  but  descended  from  heaven,  and 
now  exalted  to  be  a  sharer  of  the  majesty  and  glory  of  God, 
whose  name  and  nature  is  accordingly  in  more  than  one  man- 

*  Rom.  i.  3,  4. 
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ner  ascribed  to  Him.*  The  Apostle  does  not  doubt  that  JesQS 
is  still  able  to  hear  and  help  him;  he  calls  upon  Him  bf 
prayer  in  distress,t  and  thus  makes  it  manifest  that  he  regards 
Him  as  omnipresent  and  almighty,  what, — so  far  as  I  know, — ^it 
has  never  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  one  to  conceive  in  the 
case  even  of  the  noblest  Rabbis  after  their  deeply-lamented 
decease.  But  I  must  limit  myself;  earnestly,  however,  woaU 
I  urge  upon  all  lovers  of  truth  to  make  this  unequivocal  testi- 
mony of  Paul  the  object  of  parftcular  study,  and  at  the  same 
time  seriously  to  weigh  the  question,  whether  a  personality,  a 
conversion,  a  consecration  like  this  can  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained nvithout  the  supposition  that  the  Christ,  for  whom  he 
sacrificed  so  much,  must  have  been  infinitely  more  than  many 
now  aljow  Him  to  be.J  In  truth,  Paul  is  a  witness  against  the 
Christ-rejection  of  the  present  day,  who  is  more  easily  ignored 
than  disposed  of.  We  call  attention  only  to  two  particulars, 
which  we  further  leave  to  your  own  reflection.  Firsts  to  the 
triumphant  argument  presented  by  the  Apostle  in  the  unassail- 
able fifteenth  chapter  of  First  Corinthians,  for  the  bodily  resur- 
rection of  the  Lord  on  the  third  day ;  a  testimony  of  which 
the  value  is  yet  augmented  when  we  consider  that  what  is  here 
written  he  had  already  proclaimed  at  Corinth  some  years 
earlier,  and  again  had  some  years  before  tliat  received  of  the 
Lord  ;  so  that  we  are  here  led  back  to  a  time  only  a  few  years 
after  the  miracle  of  the  resurrection  itself.  §  Were  not  the 
matter  so  serious,  it  would  be  almost  amusing  to  see  to  what 
break-neck  operations  a  so-called  criticism  and  ex(eis)egesis  lias 
had  recourse,  in  order  to  escape  the  force  of  this  lucid  argu- 
ment, and  to  confirm  the  helplessness  of  its  despair.  And  in 
the  second  place  I  would  call  attention  to  the  surprising  light 


•  Rom.  viiL  3,  4,  32  ;  ix.  5 ;  I  Cor.  xv.  47,  according  to  the  shorter  and 
more  correct  reading. 

t  1  Thess.  iii.  1 1 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  8,  9. 

X  Comp.  A.  Sabatier,  VApoirc  Si.  Paul  (1870),  p.  247.  See  also  Keim, 
yesiis  z\^H  Nazara^  I.,  pp.  42  sqq.y  and  H.  Schmidt,  Der  Paulin,  Christus^ 
Weimar,  1867. 

§  See  the  Author's  discourse  on  I  Cor.  xv.  5-20,  entitled  ILi  Paasch- 
Evangdie  (1865),  pp.  9,  10. 
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shed  by  the  universally  acknowledged  Pauline  conception  of 
Christy  as  the  second  Adam,  upon  the  historic  question  as  to 
the  miraculous  conception  and  birth  of  the  Lord.*  We  are 
constantly  told  that  Paul  at  least  knows  nothing  of  this  mi- 
ra<!alous  fact,  and  we  shall  not  now  ask  whether  there  is  ground 
for  such  an  assertion;  we  call  attention  only  to  the  sharp 
opposition  between  Adam  and  Christ,  and  to  that  which 
necessarily  follows  therefrom.  From  the  first  Adam  proceeds, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  sin  and  death  upon  all  his 
posterity  without  exception.  Can  now  the  only  one  from 
whom  precisely  the  opposite  proceeds,  have  come  forth  in  the 
way  of  mere  natiural  descent  from  this  first  ?  Or  must  He  not 
rather,  according  to  the  teaching  of  Paul,  be  regarded  as  a 
firesh  graft  upon  the  degenerate  stem,  which  has  been-  in  an 
exceptional  manner  implanted  therein  ? 

I  think  I  have  shown  that  the  Supernatural  in  the  man  Jesus 
Christ  was  not  merely  clearly  acknowledged  in  the  most 
diverse  quarters  and  in  the  most  decisive  manner,  as  well  in  the 
ancient  Church  as  in  the  Apostolic  age,  but  yet  more,  was  ever 
tacitly  pre-supposed  as  something  self-evident.  The  more  do 
declarations  like  those  of  Paul  call  for  our  attention,  because 
they  are  not  made  in  a  formal  manner,  but  as  it  were  in  pass- 
ing, without  a  direct  didactic  aim,  and  yet  so  clearly  reveal  to 
us  his  convictioYi  that  no  doubt  with  regard  to  them  is  possible.f 
With  one  other  observation  I  take  leave  of  this  part  of  my 
argument  It  has  reference  to  the  earliest  heresy  which  arose 
within  the  Christian  Church  as  to  the  person  of  the  Lord, — a 
heresy  to  which  allusion  is  made  even  in  the  Scriptures  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  which  also  has  been  energetically  opposed 
by  some  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  J  It  is  that  of  the  so-called 
DocettBy  who  denied  that  Jesus  Christ  was  truly  come  in  the 
flesh,  and  on  that  account  were  termed  Antichrists.     It  is  not 


•  Rom.  V.  12-21 ;  comp.  i  Cor.  xv.  21,  22. 

t  Compare  that  which  has  been  remarked,  as  to  the  peculiarity  of  the 
Pauline  Theology,  in  the  TfuoL  of  the  New  Test,,  pp.  258  sqq,  and  296 
s^q.  of  the  Enghsh  translation. 

X  1  John  iv.  2,  3 ;  2  John  7.     Comp.  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius. 
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wiiliui  our  proviiicc  here  to  fp^  s  Mrt<  h  of  iXiocbm  itidf  in 
its  diflqqit  IbniiSL  Enoogli,  die  old  demil  diat  Christ  hid 
wilked  on  earth  in  a  trnly  human  kodf^ms  later  succeeded  bf 
die  doabt  as  to  whedier  He  reaDj  had  a  homan  smi,  and  if  so 
whediera  hxaaoks^rii  most  also  be  ascribed  to  Him.  Tlie 
foUj  of  diis  denial  is  sdferident ;  bat  also  die  apofogedc 
sigmficance  of  diis  ibnn  of  hercsj  most  not  pass  umictioed 
What  a  matdiless  impression  mnst  die  person  of  Jesos  hare 
produced,  diat  diose  who  first  sought  to  comprehend  it  intd- 
lectuall J.  almost  in  spite  of  themselTcs,  came  first  of  all  to  die 
conception  :  He  can  have  been  man  only  in  appearance  I  Is 
not  this  wh(de  heresy  absohndy  incomprehensibly  if  Modern- 
ism is  right  ?  Are  many  men  known  to  you,  with  r^[ard  to 
whom  a  whole  sect,  some  forty  or  fifty  yean  after  their  death, 
was  already  in  doubt  as  to  whether  they  were  really  men  at 
all  ?  Do  you  know  any  founders  of  a  new  refigion,  who,  in  the 
estimation  of  their  jrounger  contemporaries;  or  of  their  im- 
mediate successors,  so  entirely  transcended  all  merely  human 
proportions  ?  And  if  not,  does  it  here  also  prove  anything  of 
importance  with  regard  to  Jesus  ? 


Cl^r  ^iWiVit^  of   tl^r 

BY  THE  REV.  PAXTON   HOOD. 

^^r. 

SHILOH,  THE  VILLAGE  OF  THE  FIRST 

TABERNACLE. 

**  Bat  go  ye  now  onto  my  piaoe  which  was  m  Shiloh,  where  I  set  my 

name  at  ihc'nrsL'*— Jer.  viL  12.. 

A  SENTIMENT  of  awc  wos  generally  felt,  I  believe,  through  the 
nation  when  we  heard,  a  short  time  since,  that  Canterbury 
cathedral  was  on  fire.  Some,  it  is  to  be  hoped  many,  amongst 
usy  are  not  indifferent  to  the  power  of  these  mute  and  material 
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things  ;  and  we  feel  a  thriU  of  sympathy  when  they  threaten  to 
pensh  or  pass  aw:^.  Canterbury  is  dear  to  many  of  us  by  its 
associations;  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  place  of  the  first  Christian 
shnne — ^the  first  temple  for  Christian  worship  in  our  land;  and 
snch  was.  the  village  of  Shiloh.  When  the  children  of  Israel 
took  possession  of  the  promised  land,  there  the  ark  stayed 
firom  its  wanderings,  there  it  rested  on  a  bare  (as  it  seems  to 
us)  uninteresting  hill ;  no  love  of  nature,  no  loveliness,  no 
beauty  seemed  to  dictate  the  selection  of  the  spot ;  it  would 
seem  as  if  there  was  nothing  to  gladden  the  heart,  when  the 
eye  tested  on  the  surrounding  scenery ;  nothing  ''  to  lend  to 
kxndiness  ddight/'  but  they  called  it  Shiloh,  for  the  taber- 
nade  of  God's  peace  was  there.  Shiloh  was  one  of  those 
mystical  words  hinting  in  itself  a  revelation — ^words  with 
which  the  Hebrew  language  abounded ;  we  sing — 

•*  By  cool  Siloam's  shady  rill, 
How  sweet  the  lily  grows.  ** 

This  is  sung  of  that  Siloam  of  which  the  prophet  speaks,  con> 
ceming  the  pool  of  which  we  have  the  story  of  a  beautifiil 
miiade,  "  The  waters  of  Siloam  which  go  sofdy,"  or  peaceably. 
Bat  Shiloh,  or  Siloa,  had  the  same  meaning ;  and  it  signified 
the  Home,  the  House  of  peace ;  and  Shiloh  was  the  very  name 
given  to  the  remote  Messiah  long  ages  before  by  Jacob  on  his 
death-bed  in  a  prophecy  most  exactly  fulfilled :  **  The  sceptre 
shall  not  depart  firom  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver,  till  Shiloh  come." 
The  village  of  Shiloh,  where  the  ark  rested  on  the  heights, 
was  a  little  sequestered  spot ;  there  the  tabernacle  abode  be- 
tween three  hundred  and  four  hundred  years.  All  those  ages 
elapsed  before  it  changed  its  place ;  and  there  came  about  that 
marvellous  succession  of  vicissitudes  in  the  history  of  the  ark 
of  the  Lord;  in  the  centre  of  the  land  it  stood,  the  repre- 
sentative shrine,  the  representative  seat  of  law,  government, 
authority,  and  worship.  Through  all  the  days  of  the  Judges  the 
Lord  was  known  in  Shiloh  \  and  though  we  are  not  to  '*  think 
that  God  is  worshipped  in  temples  made  with  hands,  as  though 
He  needed  anything,"  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  told,  the 


I  *,;i  ,,,v;4i  V>  y/i  of  the  fcrx-e.  2=d  lis:  '■-■CI 
■  I':i  ifi';  (/ftv.T.t  he  c".cr  50  agiiatei.  :hs  jrea; 
if  /'ilur':  arc  vcrj-  still.  And  j-OU,  O  man,  beiong 
:iV(;  an  inlitritancc  in  both ;  an  infinite  seed- 
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fidd  behind  you  and  before  you;  your  troubled  life  is  only  a 
moment,  a  point  between  the  two.  Look  at  me,  and  look  up  : 
I  am  Shiloh,  the  building,  the  shrine,  the  sign  of  peace." 

Men  have  in  all  ages'  desired  such  places ;  the  Jews  had  many 
such :  making  a  difiference  between  the  one  great  representative 
building,  "  the  earth's  one  sanctuary,"  and  other  places  which 
were  to  them  places  of  worship,  devotion,  and  instruction;  as 
we  read  of  many  synagogues,  and  that  "  Moses,  of  old  time 
hath  in  every  city  them  that  preach  him,  being  read  in  the 
synagogues  every  Sabbath  day."  *  Here,  upon  the  high  place, 
the  ark  rested  in  the  tabernacle.  I  have  spoken  of  it  as  its 
first  resting-place,  because  the  period  of  seven  years  during 
which  it  remained  in  Gilgal  was  evidently  tentative  and  tempo- 
rary until  the  entire  land  should  be  sufficiently  conquered ;  then 
it  was  removed  to  this  place  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Joshua,  and  upon  this  bald  hill  it  rested  until  the 
death  of  Eli,  three  hundred  and  forty-nine  years  after.  Unin- 
viting as  at  first  the  site  appears,  this  was  probably  the  reason 
of  its  selection.  Idolatry  was  so  associated  among  the  earlier 
and  later  nations  of  the  earth  with  the  grove  and  the  deep 
shady  recesses  amidst  whose  mysterious  trees  the  marbles 
gleamed,  inviting  to  arcades  beyond,  where  the  cruel  and  the 
impure  rites  of  heathenism  maintained  their  sway,  that  such 
surrounding  assistances  to  imagination  were  quite  forbidden  to 
the  devotions  and  worship  of  the  Hebrews.  They  were  pro- 
bably tolerated  from  ancient  usage  and  the  necessities  of  resi- 
dence, as  they  overshadowed  the  private  altar  of  the  household, 
or  guarded,  as  at  Sichem,  some  hoary  memorial  shrine ;  but  here, 
where  the  people  were  to  look  to  worship,  and  where  they  would 
gather  in  vast  multitudes,  and  thus  in  time  become  danger-  ^ 
ously  in  the  neighbourhood  of  temptation  to  the  evil  ways  of 
idolatry,  the  shrine  was  set  up  amidst  the  uninviting  circum- 
stances of  the  Mosaic  law.  Shiloh,  then,  was  another  village  of 
the  ark,  it  was  the  abode  of  peace  :  there  the  grand  institutes 
of  the  Hebrew  worship  reigned  in  all  their  impressive  solitude. 

•    Acts  XV.  21. 
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Out  or  Shik>h  went  forth  the  law;  as  yet  Zioa  was  not:  this  was 
"  ttie  hitl  of  the  Lord."  Ai  the  auoe  time,  in  tboe«  caily  ages, 
strewn  ofcr  the  land,  rose  the  acted  plaoo ;  and  nuuy  of  thtxc 
paalms  which  tfteaVof  ihe  houK  of  the  Lovd,  aod  the  desire 
and  the  deli^  to  dwdl  then^  are  cdMXs,  ic&uns  wafted  from 
fhenoaUertaberoadcs,  '-Imle  sanctories' — what  wc  have  come 
to  can  prvttmduu,  or  pniTU>&1>l>0'  light  is  thrown  opaa 
mariy  oftbc  Psalms b]r the  knowledgeof  this  dmuostsnci;;  soeb 
Psalms  have  a  sweet,  medttatire.  resdnl  tone,  incoDBtstcnt  widi 
the  idea  of  their  being  the  uitcrancxs  of  the  hosts  at  the  nation 
in  the  vast  annual  Temple  services,— some  of  them  ring  wnh 
die  acdxnatioos  and  shouts  di  """""c  tnuldtndo.  But  eva 
the  eighgr-foorth  Pealnt,  while  it  may  evidcntljr  be  the  prodK- 
bon  of  a  tinie  when  the  luf:  and  tabenacle  were  seared  o 
Zion,  breathes  all  ihe  spirit  of  a  people  who  had  ihetr  v 
sancttiai); ;  the  pfvsatcMa  was  something  like  the  village  c 
as  compared  with  the  great  metropolitan  chtirch.  This  | 
the  explanation  to  the  cireumstanoc  which  has  Eomctimcs  b 
perpteung :  thai  while  the  Tabcmaclc  was  set  up  al  Sbiluh,  ihae 
is  mention  ro;ide  of  a  sanctoaiy  at  Stchem ;  and  we  are  toid  that 
there  "  Joshua  took  a  great  stone,  and  set  it  up  under  the  oak 
whidi  was  in,  or  by,  the  saocluary  of  the  I.ord ;  "  from  which 
we  ore  not  to  gather  any  contradiction,  bat  only  lo  sec  thai  diis 
was  one  of  those  earliest  praying-places  erected  by  the  Isradius 
very  naturally  after  they  had  conquered  the  country  which  had 
been  promised  to  them  for  an  inheritance,  and  where  God  had 
made  the  promise  to  Abraham,  who  had  pitched  his  tent  beneath 
those  trees  and  raised  his  attar  there  long  ages  before,  indeed, 
those  who  are  well  vened  in  Hebrew  antiquities  draw  a  distine- 
.  tion  between  two  inferior  sacred  places  in  the  worship  of  the 
Jews,  the  proseueha  and  the  synagogue.  The  JwuiuAa  was 
not  at  all  necessarily  a  synagogue,  probably  not  in  any  sa»e 
one, — it  was  even  a  kind  of  private  oratory ;  it  was  a  mere  plot 
of  ground,  an  inclosed  field,  a  sequestered  place  for  meditation, 
open  abov>e ;  a  mound,  an  altar,  having  relation  to  the  private 
habitation.  But  a  synagogue  was  a  building,  a  covered  edi&oe 
in  which  the  people  could  concourse  together  to  hear  the  S 
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tores  read  and  expounded,  and  to  indulge  in  strains  of  vocal  and 
iostmmental  melody.  Lacking  all  the  grandeur  of  the  rich  Temple 
sernotj  where  the  breath  from  the  long  lines  of  silver  trumpets 
stirred  the  air,  and  the  phonal  and  antiphonal  chant  ascended  in 
its  imposing  and  overwhelming  swell  of  voice — lacking  all  this, 
the  synagogue  was  a  kind  of  village  chapel,  in  which  the  memoiy 
of  rdigious  trudiand  the  Divine  law  were  kept  alive  in  the  soul, 
snd  where,  as,  we  may  hope,  in  so  many  of  our  village  chapels, 
sacred  service  became  something  of  a  Divine  recreation.     It  is 
very  interesting  to  perceive  that  the  Jews  had  such  places,  it  is 
what  we  might  infer;  so  was  their  service  discriminated  into 
the  fiunily  and  private,  the  provincial,  and  the  great  national 
and  public  occasions, — the  last  necessarily,  as  in  all  services, 
hdding  a  veiy  slight  place,  in  fact,  as  compared  with  the  first 
two.     How  could  religion  be  sustained  among  a  people  who 
should  only  regard  it  as  a  time  of  show,  when  crowds  of  die 
kingdom  gathered  from  all  its  divisions  and  tribes?   But  it  was 
in  the  village  chapel,  the  synagogue,  the  praying-place,  the  jjro- 
seucha,  ^  the  mountain  in  the  field,''  that  Divine  service  in  the 
country  sustained  its  power.     It  is  true,  Shiloh  itself  was  but  a 
village ;  and,  even  when  long  years  had  given  to  it  eminence  and 
£ane,  as  the  placq  where  the  ark  rested,  still  to  us  but  a  poor 
village;  but  indeed  it  was  then  even  more  than  afterwards ; 
even  the  walled  cities — so  called — ^were    but    little  clusters 
of  people,  and  had  not  attained  the  strength  of  the  giant  cities 
of  Bashan.    The  Israelites  were  never  gigantic  builders,  like 
die  neighbouring  and  surrounding  nations.     But  Shiloh  was  a 
representadve  village;  and  while  it  heaved  itself  up  there, 
crowned  by  the  ark,  it  was  fit)m  year  to  year  the  place  of  their 
holy  festivities  and  sacrifices ;  it  testified  to  the  same  spirit  of 
service  pervading  all  the  villages,  the  laiger  and  the  smaller 
gatherings  of  the  land. 

So  for  a  long  time  Shiloh  remained  a  holy  and  memorable 
qx>t ;  many  travellers,  place  here  that  very  remarkable  scene 
recited  in  the  Book  of  Judges  :*  it  is  said  an  angel  of  the  Lord 
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appeared  at  Bodum,  reproving  the  people  for  having  entered 
into  league  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  for  having 
shown  a  friendly  spirit  to  their  idolatry,  ''Wherefore,'^  said  the 
angel  of  the  Lord,  "  I  also  said,  I  will  not  drive  them  out  from 
before  you;  but  they  shall  be  as  thorns  in  your  sides,  and  thefr 
gods  shall  be  a  snare  unto  you.  And  .  .  .  when  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  spake  these  words  unto  all  the  children  of  Israel,  die 
people  lifted  up  their  voice,  and  wept  And  they  called  die 
name  of  that  place  Bochim,"  that  is,  the  place  of  the  weepen : 
**  and  they  sacrificed  there  unto  the  Lord.**  It  is  a  singular  si^t, 
a  nation  in  tears ;  they  were  a  singular,  passionate  people^  and,  as 
the  names  of  their  pbces  indicate,  they  fixed  their  emotions  in 
every  spot  Eminently  in  the  Israelitish  nation  there  was  a 
wonderful  identity  of  names  and  places ;  they  wept  here,  for  in 
some  m)'sterious  manner,  to  us  incomprehensible,  the}'  became 
aware  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord.  They  wept  selfish  tears,  for  they 
were  yet  to  suffer ;  by  their  mdolence  and  remissness  they  had 
strengthened  the  arms  of  their  enemies.  It  appears  to  have 
been  a  singularly  j>assionate  moment;  some  great  and  over- 
whelming sensation  of  grief  carried  them  away,  and  they  wept 
with  joy  as  well  as  penitence ;  for  were  they  not  yet  in  the 
presence  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  and  hovering  over  their 
head  did  they  not  still  see  Shiloh,  their  shrine  of  happiness  and 
peace  ? 

But  a  ver}'  impressive  picture  comes  to  us  from  that  sacred 
village ;  it  was  here  the  great  settlement  of  the  land  took  place, 
showing  to  us  how  in  those  early  ages  all  the  arrangements  of 
property  received  the  sanction  of  religion.  Here  '•  the  lot  was 
cast  into  the  lap,"  and  the  people  were  reminded  that  the 
whole  disposal  was  of  the  Lord  ;  here  they  were  reminded  that 
gaining  was  not  a  rude  scramble  of  gambling,  that  it  was  fenced 
round  by  Divine  laws  and  limitations,  that  property  was  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a  mere  lottery  of  chances ;  faith,  not  force,  pre- 
sided over  all  iheir  arrangements.  Certainly  in  that  early  setde- 
ment  and  disposition  of  the  land  we  have  set  before  us  the 
idea  of  a  true  republic  :  property  was  consecrated  before  the. 
Tabernacle  of  the  Lord;  it  was  neither  a  wild  democracy, 
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Tanning  riot  while  "  every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his 
own  eyes,"  neither  was  it  the  exhibition  of  the  favouritism  of 
feudalism  in  which  the  great  conqueror  of  the  field  distributed 
to  his  more  successful  generals  the  choicest  spots  as  exhibitions 
of  his  bounty ;  ,this  was  not  the  principle  that  ruled  as  Joshua 
gathered  the  people  together  in  Shiloh.  Here,  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  earliest  fane'  of  the  nation,  to  remind  them  of  the 
Divine  tenure  by  which  all  things  were  held  and  government 
maintained,  after  Joshua  had  sent  out  his  commission  to  descry 
the  land,  saying,  ''  Go,  walk  through  the  land  and  describe  it, 
and  come  to  me,  that  I  may  here  cast  lots  for  you  before  the  Lord 
in  Shiloh ;  .  .  .  the  men  went  and  passed  through  the  land, 
and  described  it  by  cities  into  seven  parts  in  a  book ''  (a  sort  of 
Doomsday  Book  of  Israel), ''  and  came  again  to  Joshua  to  the 
host  at  Shiloh.  And  Joshua  cast  lots  for  them  in  Shiloh  before 
the  Lord:  and  there  Joshua  divided  the  land  unto  the  children 
of  Israel  according  to  their  inheritance."  A  marvellous  instance 
this  of  faith  in  Divine  leading,  and  the  subjection  of  a  whole 
army  by  this  self-denying  ordinance  to  the  power  of  the  Divine 
law,  substituting  for  the  partiality  of  man  the  sovereign  and  holy 
will  of  God.  Little  Shiloh  was  all  astir  then;  and  wonderful  it 
is  to  think  that  those  apparent  leaps  of  chance  fitted  in  30 
marvellously  to  the  second  sight  of  Jacob  on  his  death-bed, 
and  the  seership  of  Moses  before  he  ascended  to  the  heights 
of  Pisgah  to  die. 

Again,  I  say,  how  wonderful  is  the  Bible,  how  varied  are  its 
liistories  I  now  it  enlightens  as  if  by  a  philosophy  of  history 
firom  Thucydides,  and  now  as  if  by  a  wonder  tale  from 
Herodotus.  So  we  have  a  marvellous  little  piece  of  family 
history  at  Shiloh  :  a  woman  weeping  there ;  a  woman — a  heart 
wrung  with  anguish ;  then  a  mother  almost  beside  herself  with 
ecstasy  and  joy,  singing  there  one  of  the  sweetest  gospel 
psalms  of  the  old  ages  long  before  David's  day,  to  teach  us  the 
lesson  of  which  the  Bible  is  so  full :  that  God  never  permits  His 
people  to  lose  themselves  in  generalities ;  to  show  how,  if  He 
has  blessings  of  the  remote  and  far  away,  He  has  blessings  of 
the  near.     Then  she  took  her  little  one  up  to  the  rude  little  fane 
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on  the  hiD — tabonack  and  shrine— viucfaHow  seemed  the  last 
relic  of  Israel's  nomadic  daysL  Shejudged  there  vas  something 
in  the  House  of  the  Lord ;  she  was  evidendy  one  of  dioae  who 
fdt  that,  if  we  have  a  heavy  griel,  it  is  well  to  cany  it  not  only 
to  the  Lord,  but  to  the  House  of  the  Lord;  ^and  she  w» 
heard  in  that  she  feared  "  and  trusted. 

And  here — ^but  in  this  lecture  I  dare  not  open  that  stoiy — the 
child  Samuel  ministered  before  the  Lord  in  the  little  ooat^  or 
ephod,  or  surplice,  his  mother  carried  up  for  him  every  yeK 
What  a  touching  little  stroke  in  the  story  of  the  child-life  id 
the  village  tabemade !  and  there  he  trinuned  the  ever-4nimiqg 
lamp,  and  watch^  it,  or  e\-er  it  went  out  before  the  aik  of  the 
Lord.  A  holy  child  ;  and  how  sweetly  shines  out  the  child- 
hood, and  how  wonderful  that  ministration  :  here  was  nothing 
to  assist  the  fancy,  no  deep  glens,  an  uneven  plain,  a  mcdeiate 
hill,  a  narrow  valley,  no  suggestive  grove  or  majestic  cedar ;  one 
solitary  oak  there  seems  to  have  been,  beneath  which  Eli  was 
wont  to  sit  in  administration,  but  no  commanding,  no  over- 
awing peak ;  all  the  sublimity  was  within,  stem  and  severe. 
So  there  at  Shiloh  the  mind  of  the  young  child  who  was  to  be 
Israel's  last,  perhaps  sublimest,  judge  and  great  reformer,  grew 
in  chastit}'  and  sternness  ;  so  that  mind  became  fitted  to  be  the 
vehicle  and  receptacle  of  Divinest  judgments  and  truths;  so 
we  arc  taught  that  "even  a  child "  may  hear  the  voice  of  God 
treading  amidst  those  solitary  and  awful  shrines,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  dreadful  wings  of  the  cherubim,  the  ark,  the 
shekinah ;  so,  I  have  said,  went  on  the  education  of  the  last 
of  the  Judges,  the  Hebrew  Athanasius,  the  Hebrew  Calvin,  the 
great  commonwealth's  nuoi,  and  yet  the  great  king-maker  of 
his  time. 

And  well  was  such  a  stem  judge  and  lawgiver  needed ;  for 
what  a  strange  state  of  society  is  that,  the  reflection  of  which  is 
found  in  the  last  incident  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  and 
the  commentary  upon  which  is  in  the  last  verse  of  the  chapter, 
*'  In  those  days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  every  man  did  that 
which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes !"  From  the  hill  where  rested 
the  tabernacle  and  where  still  stands  the  tree,  probably  the  high 
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priest  of  that  day,— ^Israel's  judge, — ^was  looking  down  on  the 
festive  scene  in  the  valley  of  the  fountain  beneath.  Unattractive 
as  the  spot  is  now,  we  need  not  suppose  it  was  equally  un- 
attxactive  then ;  the  vineyards  climbed  and  trailed  along  the 
undulations  which  may  scarcely  be  called  hiills,  and  the  gush- 
ing fountain  was  the  convocation-spot  round  which  the 
daughters  of  Shiloh  came  out ''  to  dance  in  dances,"  at  the 
yeariy  feast  of  the  Lord  in  Shiloh.  The  more  sacred  services 
were  over  \  it  was  probably  the  time  of  the  evening,  and  the 
valley  was  alive  with  music  and  movement,  the  dance  and  the 
meniment  of  those  old  days.  Around  the  fountain  and  along 
the  vale  trooped  the  light  groups  of  the  dancers,  but  among 
the  vineyards  were  ^'  liers  in  wait ;"  and  when  the  dance  was  at 
its  height,  then  came  forth  hundreds  of  men  and  caught  every 
man  his  wife  of  the  daughters  of  Shiloh,  to  go  to  the  land  of 
Benjamin.  So,  by  the  rape  of  Shiloh, — fiamous,  surely,  in  Hebrew 
history  as  that  more-talked-of  rape  of  the  Sabines, — was  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  saved  from  extinction  by  this  very  curious 
fashion  of  courtship.  '*  This  the  children  of  Benjamin  did,  they 
took  them  wives  according  to  their  number,  of  them  that  danced 
whom  they  caught ;  and  they  returned  unto  their  inheritance 
and  repaired  the  cities  and  dwelt  in  them."  "Brides  of 
fortune,"  says  Thomas  Fuller,  "  may  we  not  presume  that  many 
of  them  that  danced  on  this  day  wept  on  the  morrow ;  yet  one 
thing  might  comfort  them,  they  were  all  richly  married  to 
mighty  matches  of  landed  men,  seeing  the  fair  and  fruitful  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  with  all  the  cities  therein,  was  to  be  shared 
amongst  their  six  hundred  husbands  alone,  as  the  sole  survivors 
and  absolute  heirs  of  the  whole  country."  But  indeed  Israel 
needed  a  governor  \  well  might  it  be  said  that  "  every  man  did 
that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes  I" 

Therefore  there  fell  over  Shiloh  a  day  of  tremendous  dark- 
ness and  gloom — ^a  day  of  which  we  read,  that  **  God  forsook 
the  tabernacle  of  Shiloh,  the  tent  which  He  placed  among  men, 
and  delivered  His  strength  into  captivity,  and  His  glory  into 
the  enem/s  hand."  It  happened  when  Samuel  was  still  young, 
in  the  days  of  the  aged,  the  holy,  but  the  weak  Eli.   In  the 
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jnd  die  FhDisdiies, 

ixTL  ir  order  tiiat,  by  its  presence^ 

c^  r:  TTs^ght  scatter  oonstematicm 

ct  isneL     I:  wis  taken ;  and  with  tliat 

T  an  ibe  gl(R7  of  the  lilde 

xesiding  there  one  of 

L  so  aequemly  repeated  in  the 

above  all  nations  fiir 


caA-  £ir±f:L  spiiitual  sagacities  bom- 
like  many  noble  women, 
bigb  in  place,  was  lov 


r25  r^-  wre  c<  ci 
=  chirxcter :  ini  ber  "^ein  se-^u  ro  hire  f  :»!iOwed  with  intense 
Trr'l?::->  izi  tc-tccti::: r i?  'iire  :r£  :c  the  Lcni  as,  in  that 
5ei>:-  ::"  r^r.rcil  Tizl:  — i  r^erZ.  tier  bore  i:  forth  that  it 
nizr:  sc-::er  terrrr?  ^r.:  *-cr.:=_::^5  :c  ii5r:i2y  on  the  foes  of 
±e  liri  T*:i->  r5;frr?ri:e  'rrriiz,  h:^!x  ar:d  loftv.  was  evi- 
ce=:ly  ^ile  :?  f.^rpK  her  ?■»*::  *Tief>  h:  her  ccuntiv's  woes;  and 
whe::  v.r  -:;"»^  cin-e  ::  her  -jn:  r:e  ^rrry  was  scattered  and 
the  irk  ::iie=.  rre=:::;r:re  T^iins  cir:e  rrcn  her.  she  could  only 
cxcliir:.  *  The  2rk  cf  Cr>i  is  tik?::  the  ^k  of  God  is  taken  !* 
She  c!ily  sex  nh:  rishizu  irTn  lie  a  :iL:ht  upon  the  land : 
izi  even  wher:  they  scci:ht  t:^  o:>:i5cIe  her  with  the  assurance 
thit  >h-  hii  r-ven  hht=  t.^  i  scr..  izi  h::::ired  of  her  what  his 
nizie  5J::.i*i  re.  -Ich^bol"  she  exc' ■Hed.  "  Ichabod,  the 
g-.ory  hj.<  i-T^rtevL  the  ^::r.-  his  d;:7jr:ed  the  ark  of  God  is 

ker:  '.  the  ::rk  ex  Gvx:  is  r.ike!2  !  " 

It  £1  :"ei:  :ut  :is  G^i  h:i.:  ce-.^lire-i  thro-A  ^imuel:  if  the 
hii  -:t  enrirely  de:  Jirtixi  froc2  Israel,  but  was  hereafter 
to  be  rr -Z-izie-i  wiLi  =^,''^e  thji:  i:s  incier:  srlendour,  it  had 
ceiMTte-i  rr:=:  Shl.h ;  "  Geo  rVr^vk  His  ubemacle  there.'' 
Kerce:':r.h  Shil-h  CTrinr.e-.:  c.""»-z  to  j.  mere  \"illage :  its  he- 
r^'Iry  hid  deserted  it.  the  c-:r>-  oc*  ::s  hill  had  been  reft  away. 
The  .ir<  r.jver  rer-ir::^.!  ;    ::  Ixw-iue  the  subject  of  one  of 

!'.-:-<  n::::Tn:-.  .^r.rui^ts  .-  .y-ct.  r::us:c.  m  which,  m  the 
:>:h  Fsuhr.  he  recites  the  "h.'e  r.Atijr.A:  storvxiron  the  strings 
o:"  his  hjj^  :  Jud  it  jZavxr  ke\-.::ess  jr.d  point  to  one  of  the 
earliest  ^rp^ols  ct  Ter;:mijh. —  -Go  now  to  my  place  which 
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was  in  Shiloh^  where  I  caused  my  name  to  dwell  at  the  first, 
and  see  what  I  did  unto  it,  for  the  wickedness  of  my  people 
Israel;^  and  once  again,  ''If  ye  will  not  hearken  unto  me, 
then  I  will  make  this  house  like  Shiloh."  So  we  are  taught 
the  doctrine  that  there  are  judgments  which  sleep  in  sins ;  the 
innocent-looking  egg  contains  a  serpent  brood.  Who  can 
doubt  that  religion  has  something  to  do  with  national  happi- 
ness and  well-being ;  that  there  is  a  law  of  life  in  its  observance, 
and  of  death  when  it  is  treated  with  contumely  and  contempt? 
All  these  thmgs  of  Shiloh  David  heard  recited  no  doubt  by  his 
father  in  times  and  days  which  were  near  then  to  the  incidents 
which  pointed  their  fearful  warnings,  and  uttered  forth  their 
notes  to  those  and  to  all  succeeding  times. 

Shiloh,  I  have  said,  sank  to  a  little  insignificant  village; 
still  they  pointed  out,  and  for  ages  continued  to  point  out,  the 
spot  where  Eli  and  some  members  of  his  ill-omened  family 
rested  in  their  graves.  And  still  in  its  ruined  seclusion,  as  in  a 
sort  of  hermitage,  prophets  and  seers  made  it  their  home. 
Certainly  we  know  of  one,  Ahijah,  with  whose  name  is  associ- 
ated the  last  historic  and  one  of  the  most  pathetic  incidents  of 
the  spot  It  was  at  the  time  when  "Abijah  the  son  of  king 
Jeroboam  fell  sick.  And  Jeroboam  said  to  his  wife,  Arise,  I 
pray  thee,  and  disguise  thyself,  that  thou  be  not  known  to  be 
the  wife  of  Jeroboam ;  and  get  thee  to  Shiloh :  behold,  there  is 
Ahijah  the  prophet,  which  told  me  that  I  should  be  king  over 
this  people.  And  take  with  thee  ten  loaves,  and  cracknels,  and 
a  cruse  of  honey,  and  go  to  him  :  and  he  shall  tell  thee  what 
shall  become  of  the  child."  Thus  Shiloh  appears  now  as  the 
refuge  of  dishonoured  holiness ;  the  aged,  faithful  servant  of 
the  God  of  Israel,  old  and  blind,  like  a  Hebrew  Tiresias.  The 
old  prophet  had  closed  his  eyes  on  the  outer  world  and  its 
abominations ;  he  it  was  who,  in  the  prophetic  passion  of  inspi- 
ration, rent  the  robe  of  the  king,  and  declared  thus  that  sin  and 
idolatry  would  rend  the  nation.  Still  the  light  shone  within 
the  soul ;  the  outer  eye  was  sealed,  the  soul  was  full  of  vision. 
You  see,  then,  that  woman  stealing  down  the  ruined  village 
street  to  the  old  prophet's  house,  no  doubt  some  mean  hermetic 
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habitation  or  cell,  m  the  gaxb  of  a  peasant  ShebeanpreMBti 
such  as  one  of  the  peasant  tribe  might  bear;  but  her  gait,  one 
tUnkSy  would  command  some  surprise  as  she  passed  along. 
She  was  a  queen  and  a  mother ;  her  heart  all  awake  with  am- 
iety  and  fear  and  love ;  for  queens  fed  as  common  mothen 
fed,  and  hearts  were  wrung  three  thousand  years  ago  widi  the 
same  pangs  which  rend  them  and  tear  them  to-day. 

She  might  have  filled  her  basket  with  jewds  and  gold;  bat 
only  some  loaves  of  bread  and  biscuits  and  honey  were  on  die 
mule  she  no  doubt  rode  while  on  her  way.  Her  son,  the  hdbr 
of  the  throne,  was  ill,  wasdying ;  andsheand  her  husband  had 
held  their  counsel  together.  Abijah,  their  darling,  their  hope^ 
their  pride,  was  dying  in  the  proud  palace  of  Tirzah — that 
beautiful  mountain  palace,  the  Windsor  of  Solomon  and  the 
early  Jewish  kings.     Now  what  is  to  be  done  ? 

"  There  are  events,"  says  a  great  \>Titer,  "  which  may  put  a 
man  in  mind  of  realities,  when  he  has  been  living  for  a  long 
time  in  a  fiction."  Jeroboam  had  been  living  in  a  fiction ;  he 
was  a  politician,  a  diplomatist ;  he  had  sacrificed  himself  and 
his  nation  to  a  fiction,  to  a  false  policy — ^the  worship  of  idolatry, 
the  sernce  of  Baal  and  the  groves.  Well,  he  sought  the  aid  rf 
religion.  Why  not  the  priests  he  had  everywhere  set  up  to  in- 
sult the  God  of  his  fathers  ?  They  would  not  do  now.  "  Arise,  I 
pray  thee,  and  disguise  thj-self,  that  thou  be  not  kno^Ti  to  be  the 
wife  of  Jeroboam."  For  what  a  practical  contradiction  it  would 
have  been  to  the  priests  of  the  grove!  as  if  he  had  said.  They 
may  do  very  well  for  you ;  but  for  me  and  my  family,  we  must 
have  others.  So  always  is  it ;  we  forsake  our  idols  and  take  to 
the  living  and  true  God  when  trial  comes.  **  And  it  was  so, 
when  Ahijah  heard  the  sound  of  her  feet,  as  she  came  in  at 
the  door,  that  he  said,  Come  in,  thou  wife  of  Jeroboam ;  why 
feignest  thou  thyself  to  be  another  ?  for  I  am  sent  to  thee  with 
hea\y  words."  Oh,  but  what  a  foolish  woman,  what  foolish 
people,  to  think  that  prophetic  and  inward  light  could  foretell 
the  event  and  circumstance,  and  not  see  through  the  cunning 
disguise !  "  Go,  tell  Jeroboam,  thus  saith  the  Lord ;"  and  "arise 
and  get  thee  to  thine  own  house :  and  when  thy  feet  enter  into 
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die  city,  the  chOd  shall  die."  Hard  words  for  a  mother  to  hear ; 
but  the  proi^ets  of  the  Lord  often  have  to  utter  hard  words. 
With  what  varying  feelings,  but  all  of  agony,  would  she  turn 
<m  her  homeward  way !  But  vain  the  disguise  now.  Ah !  but 
should  she  loiter  on  the  road,  to  retard  the  prophecy?  No 
more  to  hold  her  son  in  her  arms  alive ;  no  answering  kiss ;  no 
filial  smile  any  more,  from  one  whose  heart  must  have  been 
tender ;  a  sweet  child,  since  there  was  something  of  God  in 
him.  No;  I  think  all  sloth  was  forgotten iTshe  must  speed  on 
her  way ;  the  bow  is  in  the  hand,  the  arrow  trembles  on  the 
string,  and  as  she  hastens  the  arrow  flies ;  the  palace  is  in 
sight ;  some  messenger  greets  her.  Make  haste,  the  king  bids 
thee  make  haste ;  and  as  her  feet  echo  along  the  streets  he 
dies.  She  enters  the  sick  room,  only  to  behold  her  darling  for 
ever  still,  the  heart  warm,  but  silent.  "  \Vhen  she  came  to  the 
threshold  of  the  door  the  child  died/*  How  real  it  makes  all 
this  when,  to-day,  the  Bedoueen,  as  you  go  through  Shiloh  or 
Seilan,  points  out  the  tomb  of  the  old  prophet  Ahijah  ! 


W^t  ianttrn  turnti  on  t&e  ^rtarfter* 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "SECULAR  ANNOTATIONS   ON 

SCRIPTURE  TEXTS." 

WW— ITERATIONS  AND  RECITATIONS, 

m 

Among  the  iterations  indulged  in  by  pulpit  orators,  there  is  a 
distinction,  not  without  a  difference,  between  such  a  studied 
use  of  them,  in  the  style  of  musical  variations  on  a  given 
theme,  as  Dr.  Chalmers  affected,  beyond  perhaps  any  other 
preacher  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  vain  repetitions  which 
a  poor  creature  has  recourse  to  simply  because  he  cannot 
help  himself — must  say  something,  and  so  says  over  again 
what  he  said  once  or  t^vice  too  often  before.  Of  the  iterative- 
ness  and  reitorativeness  of  Chalmers,  Dr.  John  Brown  says, 
that  in  speaking  it  was  effective,  and  to  him  pleasing,  because 
there  was  some  new  modulation,  some  addition  in  the  manner, 
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just  as  the  sea  nercr  sets  np  one  wave  exactly  like  the  last  or 
the  next ;  bot  that  in  his  books  it  did  somevhat  encnmber 
his  thoog^tSy  and  the  reader's  progress  and  profit  It  did  not 
arise,  as  in  many  lesser  men.  Dr.  Bitmn  contends,  fiom 
Chalmers  having  said  his  say — from  his  having  no  more  m 
him ;  much  less  did  it  arise  from  conceit,  either  of  his  idea  or 
of  his  way  of  stating  it ;  but  from  the  intensity  with  which 
*^  the  sensation  of  the  idea  "  made  its  first  mark  on  the  mind. 


■f ' 
Pnedicam,  ct  lepetcns  itcnunque  itemiaqae  monebo," 

Iterations  are  commonly  loss  of  time,  says  Lord  Bacon ;  "bat 
there  is  no  such  gain  of  time  as  to  iterate  often  the  state  of 
the  question ;  for  it  cbaseth  away  many  a  frivolous  speech  as  it 
Cometh  forth."  Of  Bacon  himself,  De  Quincey  asserts,  that 
he  was  too  weight)- — ^too  massy  with  the  bullion  of  original 
thought — ever  to  have  realized  the  idea  of  a  great  popular 
orator.  **  If  he  had  laboured  with  no  other  defect,  had  he 
the  gift  of  tautology?  Could  he  say  the  same  thing  three 
times  over  in  direct  sequence  ?*'  These  notes  of  interrogation 
occur  in  the  second  of  Mr.  de  Quincey's  chapters  on  the  Greek 
Orators,  where  he  insists  that,  without  this  talent  of  iteration, 
of  repeating  the  same  thing  in  diversified  forms,  a  man  may 
utter  good  heads  of  an  oration,  but  not  an  oration.  Else- 
where again,  in  his  Treatise  on  Style,  that  same  consummate 
master  of  it  explains  how  widely,  for  the  highest  forms  of 
popular  eloquence,  the  laic's  of  style  vary  from  the  general 
standard :  it  becomes  a  virtue  to  reiterate  your  meaning :  tauto- 
logy is  a  merit :  variation  of  the  words,  with  a  substantial 
identity  of  the  sense  and  dilution  of  the  truth,  is  oftentimes  a 
necessity.  "  A  man  who  should  content  himself  with  a  single 
condensed  enunciation  of  a  perplexed  doctrine,  would  be  a 
madman  and  a  felo-de-se^  as  respected  his  reliance  upon  that 
doctrine."  Like  boys  who  are  throwing  the  sun*s  rays  into 
the  eyes  of  a  mob  by  means  of  a  mirror,  you  must  shift  your 
lights  and  vibrate  your  reflections  at  every  possible  angle,  if 
you  would  agitate  the  popular  mind  extensively.     **  Time  must 
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be  given  for  the  intellect  to  eddy  about  a  truths  and  to  appro- 
priate its  bearings."  The  true  art  in  popular  eloquence,  this 
authority  rules,  is  to  contrive  the  best  forms  for  appearing  to 
say  something  new',  when  in  reality  you  are  but  echoing  your- 
self; to  break  up  massy  chords  into  running  variations ;  and  to 
mask,  by  slight  differences  in  the  manner,  a  virtual  identity  in 
the  substance.  Jeffi:e/s  biographer  says  of  him,  that,  revelling 
in  the  exuberance  of  his  powers,  he  sometimes  put  the  matter 
in  too  many  lights ;  but  he  never  failed  to  put  it  in  some,  or 
in  one,  from  which  no  rusticity  could  escape.  As  Gustave 
Planche  said  of  Victor  Hugo,  for  a  single  idea  he  invents 
metamorphoses  almost  innumerable.  The  same  critic  re- 
marked of  Lamartine,  that  when  he  came  upon  a  happy  idea, 
tint  idU  qui  lui  souHty  he  could  never  be  satisfied  with  making 
up  to  it,  examining  it,  and  turning  it  to  self-evident  use,  but 
would  never  let  it  go  till  he  had  exhausted  it  Instead  of 
throwing  away  the  grape  after  squeezing  out  the  juice,  he  would 
squeeze  the  collapsed  skin  anew,  and  ever  anew,  and  perhaps 
spoil  tis  good  wine  by  not  knowing  when  to  stop.  And  even 
against  M.  Guizot  a  corresponding  charge  was  set  up  by  M. 
Planche,  in  point  of  style  as  a  lecturer,  that,  as  if  to  dissemble 
the  paucity  of  facts,  he  multiplied  the  forms  of  thought,  and 
dipped  with  both  hands  into  the  dictionary,  and  seemed  afraid 
of  never  having  brought  out  his  meaning  as  clearly  as  he 
might  Jeffrey's  redundant  vocabulary  was  pronounced  to  be 
a  distinctive  advantage  for  him,  by  a  Westminster  Reviewer, 
who  describes  with  zest  how  that  practised  advocate  caught 
at  the  first  word  that  offered  itself,  then  let  fall  another  that 
seemed  more  appropriate,  and  anon  followed  suit  with  a  third 
or  even  a  fourth — every  additional  word  presenting  its  corre- 
sponding idea  in  a  new  and  clearer  light.  M.  de  Sacy  de- 
scribes Massillon  as  never  letting  go  an  idea  until  he  had 
exhausted  all  the  forms  in  which  he  could  clothe  it  Vau- 
venargues  speaks  of  men  turning  a  thought  as  they  do  a  coat, 
to  make  it  serve  their  tiun,  or  turning  again  and  again.  M. 
Nisard  calls  amplification  the  eloquence  of  rhetoricians — but 
warns  against  the  confounding  it  with  development :  develop- 
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ment  is  an  art,  he  sajrs,  amplification  is  only  unproeUL  fto- 
fessor  Spalding,  in  his  treatise  on  rhetoric,  adopts  tibe  cooaad 
given,  in  order  to  avoid,  on  the  one  hand,  the  obscoritjr  which 
may  arise  from  conciseness,  and,  on  the  other,  the  weaiisome- 
ness  which  inevitably  attends  prolixity,— of  repeating  die 
thought  and  aignment  in  several  different  forms,  each  in  itsdf 
brief,  bat  all  togetlfer  affording  such  an  explanation  of  the 
sense  to  be  conveyed,  and  so  detaining  the  mind  upon  it,  ii 

■ 

the  case  may  require.  One  may  adapt  and  apply  a  line  in  Ae 
Art  Poetica  of  Horace — 

"  Qui  voxiare  cupit  rem  prodigiallter  nnam." 

As  some  critic  says  of  a  great  French  preacher  and  one 
cherished  idea  of  his,  "II  le  dit  sur  tous  les  tons."    So  ot 
another  distinguished  theologian  of  the  same  nation,  not  how- 
ever of  pulpit  renown,  it  has  been  said  "  qu'il  va  discourir 
jusqu'au  dernier  jour,  dire,  redire  sans  cesse,  et  r^pAer  (car, 
s'll  est  homme  qui  varie  le  moins,  il  est  celui  qui  se  r^pite 
le  plus)."    I^ck  of  matter  is  the  theme  of  a  contemporaiy 
essayist  of  note,  who    describes    the    ordinary  clergyman's 
pulpit  procedure  when  he  has  half  an  hour's  sermon  to  fill 
up,  and  very  little, to  say:  how  for  the  first  ten  minutes  he 
manages  ])retty  well,  reproducing  those  obvious  thoughts  on 
the    subject   that  may  be   found   in  any  commentary ;  how 
he    then    begins    to    be    aware  of   a   lack   of   matter    but 
proceeds  to  turn  his  barrel-organ  and  goes  through  the  pro- 
cess of  what  he  calls  viewing  the  matter  in  another  light — that 
is,  he  says  the  same  thing  over  again  in  slightly  different  words; 
so  twent}'  minutes  slip  by,  and  then  for  the  last  ten  minutes  he 
makes,  as  he  says,  a  practical  application :  by  a  pleasant  fiction 
the  congregation  are  supposed  to  have  been  imagining  all  along 
thai  all  this  foregoing  instruction  concerned  some  wholly  re- 
mote and  absent  set  of  people,  such  as  the  Jews  or  the  Egyptians, 
or  Europe  in  the  last  century,  or  their  neighbours  in  the  next 
parish  ;  the  preacher  is  therefore  able,  with  considerable  effect, 
to  assure  them  during  the  last  ten  minutes  that  this  is  a  mistake, 
and  that  it  all  applies  to  them ;  and  so  "  the  barrel-organ  is 
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once  more  tamed,  and  the  familiar  tune  played  ofif  for  the  third 
time,"  while  the  keener  attention  with  which  it  is  now  heard 
gives  it,  as  is  not  unreasonably  hoped,  an  air  of  novelty.  The 
preacher  who  takes  it  for  granted  that  his  sermon,  as  thus 
axial3rsed,  is  thought  very  valuable  and  original,  and  that  no 
one  could  possibly  notice  the  adroit  way  in  which  the  barrel- 
oigan  was  turned  round  and  round,  is  cautioned  by  his  critic 
against  any  such  assumption  :  the  latter  can  comprehend  the 
advantage  of  having  a  sermon  made  to  last  a  certain  length, 
and  can  understand  that  a  good  man  speaking  of  good  things 
may  be  profitable  even  when  he  is  wearisome,  and  admits  that 
mieducated  people  like  a  certain  amount  of  iteration ;  but  ^  we 
must  reserve  to  oiurselves  the  exercise  of  our  common  sense, 
and  cannot  shake  off  our  perception  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
composition."  Lack  of  matter,  in  short,  may,  it  is  freely 
allowed,  be  often  very  pardonable ;  but  it  is  of  no  use  pretend- 
ing that  it  does  not  exist  when  its  existence  must  be  obvious  to 
any  one  who  is  a  little  accustomed  to  notice  and  reflect  on  the 
kind  of  performance  offered. 

If  Charles  James  Fox,  as  is  alleged,  was  wont  to  repeat  the 
same  thoughts  again  and  again  in  different  words,  this,  contends 
Earl  Stanhope,  might  be  a  defect  in  the  oration,  but  was  none 
in  the  orator  ;  for,  thinking  not  of  himself,  nor  of  the  rules  of 
rhetoric,  but  only  of  success  in  the  struggle,  he  had  found 
these  the  most  effectual  means  to  imbue  a  popular  audience 
almost  imperceptibly  with  his  own  opinions :  he  knew  that  to 
the  multitude  one  argument  stated  in  five  different  forms  is,  in 
general,  held  equal  to  five  new  arguments.  The  multitude 
have  none  of  the  fastidiousness  of  Chamfort's  friend,  who  said 
that  to  meet  with  the  same  idea  twice  in  the  same  work,  espe- 
cially if  within  a  short  distance,  gave  him  the  same  impression 
as  did  those  sort  of  people  who,  after  taking  leave  of  you, 
come  back  to  recover  the  hat  or  the  sword  they  have  left  behind. 
When  -^schinesf  in  the  imaginary  dialogue,  complains  of  Demos- 
thenes, "  But  what  repetitions ! "  the  reply  of  Phocion  is,  that 
if  a  thing  is  good  it  may  be  repeated,  not  indeed  too  frequently 
nor  too  closely,  nor  in  words  exactly  the  same.     "  The  repeti- 
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tion  shows  no  want  of  invention :  it  shows  only  iriiat  is  upper- 
most in  the  mind,"  and  by  what  the  writer  (»  speaker  is  most 
agitated  and  inflamed.    Walpole  accused  Johnson  of  dealing 
so  much  in  triple  tautology,  or  the  fault  of  repeating  the  same 
sense  in  three  difierent  phrases,  that  it  might  be  possible,  taking 
the  ground-work  for  all  three,  to  make  one  of  his  '^  Ramblen" 
into  three  different  papers,  that  should  all  have  exactly  the  same 
purport  and  meaning,  but  in  dififerent  phrases ;  so  that  it  would 
be  a  good  trick  for  somebody  to  produce  one  and  read  it ;  a 
second  would  say,  ^  Bless  me,  I  have  this  very  paper  in  my 
pocket,  but  in  quite  other  diction ;"  and  so  a  third.   Comeille's 
expressing  la  mbne  idk  en  quairefafons  differeniiSy  is  denounced 
by  his  onnotator  as  a  great  vice :    such  pleonasms,  Voltaire 
insists,  are  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible :  ^esi  une  abaH- 
dance  sterile.     But  in  oratory,  pulpit  or  forensic,  the  vice  is 
nothing  like  so  vicious,  if  it  be  practically  a  vice  at  all,  and  not 
rather  an  enviable  gift     £rskine*s  great  artifice  at  the  bar  is 
said  by  an  admiring  imitator  to  have  lain  in  his  frequent  repeti 
tions  :  he  had  one  or  two  leading  arguments  and  main,  facts  on 
which  he  was  constantly  dwelling ;  but  then  he  had  marvellous' 
skill  in  var}-ing  his  phraseology,  so  that  no  one  was  sensible  ot 
tautology  in  the  expressions :  "  like  the  doubling  of  a  hare,  he 
was  perpetually  coming  to  his  old  place."     It  is  of  one  who 
made  a  better  figure  within  the  walls  of  St  Stephen's,  that  the 
author  of  "  St.  Stephen's  "  writes, — 

'*  Ju5t  as  each  scene  throughout  a  drama's  plan 
Unfulds  the  purpose  which  the  first  began. 
His  speaking  dramatized  one  strong  plain  thought, 
To  fuller'light  by  each  link'd  sentence  brought" 

^I.  de  Saci,  the  French  translator  of  the  Bible,  used  to  say 
that  the  angels,  when  once  they  have  taken  in  a  sentiment  and 
given  it  a  form  of  speech,  go  on  repeating  it  to  all  eternity ; 
that  it  becomes  at  once  and  for  good  their  function,  their  work, 
and  their  unchangeable  thought.  '^  Les  saints  ici-bas  sont  un 
peu  de  meme,"  Sainte-Beuve  (himself  scarcely  a  saint  in  any- 
thing but  name)  rather  maliciously  says. 

Cuddie  Hcadrigg's  way  of  meeting  his  mother  Mause  s  ob- 
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jection  to  "the  curate's  aye  reading  the  same  words  owcr 
again,''  is  with  the  interrogative  rejoinder,  "  And  if  they  be 
right  words,  what  for  no?  A  gude  tale's  no  the  waur  o'  being 
twice  tauld,  I  trow ;  and  a  body  has  aye  the  better  chance  to 
nnderstand  it.  Everybody's  no  sae  gleg  at  the  uptake  as  ye  are 
yoorsell,  mither."  A  body  of  the  Cuddie  type  is  consciously 
none  the  worse  for  iterations  and  reiterations,  here  a  little  and. 
there  a  little,  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept. 

When  F^nelon  in  his  young  days  listened  in  turn  to  all  the 
great  preachers  of  that  time,  and  to  Bourdaloue  in  particular,  he 
was  in  no  instance  entirely  satisfied :  in  many  cases  he  could 
have  desired  a  mode  of  preaching  at  once  livelier,  shorter, 
more  £uniliar,  and  more  diversified ;  he  would  have  such 
preaching  as  might  defy  the  listener  to  feel  sure  of  the  sermon 
having  been  written  beforehand,  learnt  by  heart,  and  repeated 
by  rote :  he  would  have  preferred  a  discourse  so  marked  by 
certain  involuntary  signs,  inflexions  of  the  voice,  and  even 
negligences  of  manner,  as  to  be  referred  to  the  present  outflow- 
ing of  the  heart, —  the  eloquence  of  genius  inspired  by  devo- 
tion. Rousseau's  grand  maxim  for  the  composition  of  a  love- 
letter — to  begin  without  kjiowing  what  you  are  going  to  say, 
and  end  without  knowing  what  you  have  said — is  held  by  some 
authorities  to  be  equally  applicable  to  the  composition  of  a 
speech;  extempore  speakers  allowing  themselves,  as  M.  de 
Cormenin  phrases  it,  to  be  borne  along  by  the  current ;  visiting 
meadows,  woods,  cities,  and  mountains  on  their  way,  but  not 
knowing  where  to  cast  anchor  or  to  land  : 

"And  where  the  subject-theme  may  gang, 
Let  time  and  chance  determine  ; 
Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  a  sang, 
Perhaps  turn  out  a  sermon." 

Your  reciter,  on  the  other  hand,  is  apt  to  produce  an  oration 
quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  time,  and  resorts  to  all  sorts  of 
tricks  to  make  you  believe  he  is  extemporizing.  "  He  is  never 
in  harmony  with  his  audience ;  he  feels  not  the  god  within,  the 
god  of  the  Pythoness,  who  agitates  and  overwhelms ;  he  has 
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the  eloqueiice  which  recalls^  and  not  the  doquence  which  in- 
vents ;  he  is  die  man  of  yesteidaj,  while  the  orator  should  be 
the  man  of  the  moment;  he  is  the  man  of  axt,  not  of  nature 
— a  comedian,  iriio  wishes  not  to  appear  one,  and  who  is  Us 
own  prompter.''  The  moral  i%  that  the  most  cffectiTe  speaker 
will  be  he  who,  thcmiaghly  meditating  his  matter  and  amo^ 
ing  his  axgnments  befordiand»  tmsts  to  the  excitement  of  die 
moment  for  the  language  and  the  tone.  F^nelon  compbdm 
that  a  great  many  of  Bourdaloae*s  sermons  seem  only  wxitten 
to  be  read,  and  that  his  recitation  was  too  often  nnthing  xuoKt 
than  a  reading.  Bossoet  wrote  to  Bourdakme^  coiinsdiily 
him  to  escape  by  extemporization  from  the  mechanical  fiuigne 
of  committing  his  sennons  to  memory;  of  course  not  meaning 
by  extemporizing,  the  speaking  without  preparation.  It  is  cer- 
tainly, observes  M.  Bungener,  a  very  good  thing  that  a  preacher 
should  be  able  to  discourse  ex  abruptOy  if  not  on  all  subjects,  as 
the  sophists  boasted,  at  least  on  those  of  which  his  office  sum- 
mons him  most  frequently  to  speak ;  but  it  would  be  better 
that  he  should  be  all  his  life  incapable  of  speaking  without 
preparation,  than  that  he  should  abuse  the  facility  which  he 
might  have. acquired  by  accustoming  himself  never  to  preadi 
otherwise.  Herein  is  recognized  the  great  obstacle  to  pulpit 
extemporization,  which  those  who  condemn  that  mode  declare 
to  be  a  thing  at  once  too  difficult  and  too  easy  :  too  difficult,  if 
the  attempt  be  made  to  give  it  the  propriety  and  precision  dL  a 
written  discourse ;  too  easy,  if  the  preacher  only  aims  at  talking 
on  for  an  hour  at  a  time  without  hesitation  or  appearance  of 
embarrassment.  Very  often  this  latter  talent  is  nothing  more 
than  one  of  the  characteristics  of  mediocrity :  you  iiave  a  great 
many  ideas,  because  you  take  the  first  which  present  them- 
selves ;  you  have  plenty  of  words,  because  you  do  not  fear  to 
employ  those  which  are  feeble  or  inappropriate ;  or  perhaps 
because,  troubling  yourself  little  about  ideas,  you  have  all  the 
time  to  think  of  composing  your  phrases.  '*  It  is  with  extem- 
porization," says  some  one,  '*  as  with  the  art  of  swimming  \ 
whoever  dares  to  swim,  swims ;  whoever  dares  to  extemporize, 
extemporizes."    With  this  difiference,  however,  suggests  another. 
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tfnt  the  more  one  swims,  the  better  one  swims ;  while  it  may 
happen  that  the  more  you  extemporize  the  worse  orator  you 
will  be.  An  impartial  inquirer  concludes,  in  reference  to  those 
glib^  unfomished  preachers  whose  gift  of  fluency  is  rather  a 
misfortune  to  themselves  and  their  people  than  a  real  boon 
dther  way,  that  as  many  have  been  spoilt  ''  for  want  of  the 
book"  as  have  been  cramped  and  fettered,  cabbed,  cribbed^ 
oonfinedy  by  the  use  of  it 
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BY  CLEMENS. 

III. 

I  KNEW  but  little  of  the  rural  village  which  I  had  been  re- 
quested to  visit  I  understood  that  the  population  was  small, 
consisting  almost  exclusively  of  farm  labourers  and  their  fami- 
lies j  that  there  was  no  other  place  of  worship  than  the  Congre- 
gational Chapel ;  that  the  latter  had  a  comfortable  parsonage 
and  a  good  garden  attached  to  it ;  and  that  there  had  been  a 
succession  of  worthy  and  able  pastors  from  almost  as  far  back 
as  the  memorable  year,  1662.  It  was  on  a  cold,  damp,  drizzily 
Sunday  morning  in  the  month  of  March,  immediately  follow- 
ing the  departiure  of  my  predecessor,  that  I  commenced  my 
ministrations.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  my  first  impressions. 
The  chapel  was  commodious,  having  been  erected  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  a  much  larger  attendance  than  the  present 
population  and  the  adjacent  neighbourhood  could  supply. 
Now,  however,  it  was  not  half  filled ;  and,  as  I  gazed  on  the 
humble  company  before  me,  I  was  struck  with  the  singular 
physiognomy  of  many  of  them,  and  could  not  but  ask  myself 
the  question,  Is  it  possible  that  this  place  should  ever  become 
anything  to  me?  But  the  weather  brightened;  the  humble 
people  were  cordial ;  I  went  amongst  them  fi-eely  and  made 
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Moreover,  I  was  the  more  reconciled  to  the  rural  character 
of  my  charge  on  looking  into  the  Church-book,  in  which  there 
was  a  brief  r4:ord  of  the  Church  and  its  pastors  almost  from  its 
earliest  origin.  There  I  found  a  succession  of  honoured  names 
in  the  pastorate,  into  whose  labours  I  had  entered,  and  whom 
it  would  be  worthy  of  better  and  abler  men  than  myself  to 
emulate.  I  felt  that  I  was  surrounded  by  hbtoric  associations 
of  the  most  hallowed  kind,  and  that  I  should  be  wanting  in 
sympathy  with  the  departed  and  the  sacred  cause  which  they 
had  scnred  so  well,  if  I  did  not  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  tread  in 
their  steps,  and  strive  to  keep  alive  the  flame  of  truth  and  piety 
isdiich  they  had  kindled  and  cherished.  True,  circumstances 
were  greatly  changed.  There  was  no  longer  the  Sunday  at- 
tendance from  miles  around  which  crowded  the  chapel  in  the 
earlier  days  of  Nonconformity ;  every  village  in  that  extensive 
circle  having  now  its  own  place  of  worship.  The  pecuniary 
support  was  greatly  diminished,  and  the  endowments  provided 
in  more  prosperous  times  were  fast  wearing  out  And  even 
the  diminished  population  of  the  village  in  which  the  chapel 
was  situated  was  still  rapidly  on  the  decline,  having  decreased 
at  least  one-third  during  the  ten  years  of  my  ministry.  But  God 
had  graciously  given  me  the  means  of  keeping  a  pastorate  so 
slenderly  provided  for ;  there  were  a  number  of  souls  to  be 
watched  over,  to  many  of  whom  I  was  bound  by  the  most 
sacred  ties ;  there  was  perfect  harmony  between  me  and  the 
people,  and  my  labours  among  them  were  esteemed  and  blessed; 
and,  therefore,  it  appeared  my  evident  duty  to  continue  culti- 
Titing  this  ground,  and  to  do  what  I  could,  in  reliance  on 
Divine  help,  to  render  it  green  and  flourishing  as  a  garden  of 
the  Lord. 

The  temporal  lot  of  my  flock,  however,  I  could  not  but  re- 
gard with  much  concern  and  deep  sympathy.  Two  shillings  a 
day,  without  any  perquisites,  when  they  were  fortunate  enough 
to  be  in  work,  were  but  small  wages ;  and  the  best  of  them  got 
no  more.  Whatever  their  longings  and  efforts,  how  could  they 
possibly  emerge  from  the  condition  of  poverty  and  toil  in  whidi 
Hiey  were  bom?    Once  labourers,  and  tfaey  seemed  laboisers 
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for  ever.  And  they  had  no  better  prospect  for  their  children. 
Gladly  would  they  ha^'e  apprenticed  them  to  trades  in  towns, 
where  theywould  have  had  a  chance  of  rising  in  tlteworld;but 
the  expense  of  so  doing  was  beyond  their  means.  Often  n-as  1 
grieved  to  see  many  of  their  boys,  of  good  and  promising  capa- 
city, compelled  to  betake  themselves  lo  the  hopeless  drudgery 
of  fann  work.  I  thus  learnt  that  there  was  no  exaggeratiOT  in 
the  sentiment  entertained  by  many  philanthropic  individuals, 
that  the  condition  of  the  English  labourer  is  a  blot  on  the 
social  arrangements  of  our  country,  and  demands  a  remedy. 
But  how  or  whence  the  remedy  should  come,  none  could  tell. 
Recent  moveraentB,  however,  among  our  agricultural  popula- 
tion would  seem  to  be  bringing  hope  of  speedy  and  dedtled 
amelioration. 

On  the  whole,  my  position  in  this  lonely  village  was  not  ua- 
suited  lo  my  genius.  Some  men,  whose  temperament  mates 
them  greatly  dependent  on  congenial  society,  would  assutEdly 
have  languished   and   gromi  wcar>-  in  it.     But  whatever  its 
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ship  that  they  would  serve  both  themselves  and  their  flocks  by 
making  room  for  younger  men.  I  wished  to  avoid  this  error. 
And  the  meditated  age  having  now  been  reached,  I  made  in- 
stant arrangements  for  resigning  my  office,  which  were  soon 
carried  into  effect,  and  afforded  me  the  satisfaction  of  leav- 
ing to  a  successor  a  united  and  harmonious  flock,  who,  if  he 
were  wise  and  faithful,  would  receive  him  with  all  respect  and 
nffection. 


Things  Temporal, 

**  Vanity  of  vanities,   saith  the  Preacher,  vanity  of  vanities ;   all  is . 
vanity." — Eccles.  i.  2. 

Never,  perhaps,  in  any  period  of  the  world's  history  did 
literary  talent  receive  a  homage  so  universal  as  that  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  His  reputation  was  co-extensive,  not  only  with 
the  English  language,  but  with  the  boundaries  of  civilization. 
The  king  conferred  on  him  a  baronetcy ;  and  wherever  he 
appeared,  at  home  or  abroad,  he  was  the  lion  of  the  day. 
All  the  good  things  of  life  were  his.  His  mansion  at  Abbots- 
ford  realized  the  highest  conceptions  of  a  poet's  imagination, 
and  seemed  like  a  ''poem  in  stone."  His  company  was  of 
the  most  honourable  of  the  land,  and  his  domestic  enjoyments 
all  that  his  heart  could  desire.  Yet  he  was  not  happy.  Am- 
bitious to  found  a  family,  he  got  into  debt,  and  in  old  age  he 
was  a  ruined  man.  When  about  to  leave  Abbotsford  for  the 
last  time,  he  said :  ''  When  I  think  of  what  this  place  now  is, 
with  what  it  was  not  long  ago,  I  feel  as  if  my  heart  would 
break.  Lonely,  aged,  deprived  of  all  my  family,  I  am  an 
impoverished  and  en^arrassed  man.''  At  another  time  he 
writes;  ''Death  has  closed  the  dark  avenue  of  love  and 
friendships.  I  look  at  them  as  through  the  grated  door  of  a 
burial-place  filled  with  the  monuments  of  those  who  once  were 
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dear  to  me,  and  with  no  other  wish  than  that  it  may  open  lor 
me  at  no  distant  period.''  And  again:  "Some  new  objection  or 
complaint  comes  eyeiy  moment  Sicknesses  come  thicker  and 
ducker ;  friends  are  fewer  and  fewer.  The  reccdkctions  of  yoatt, 
health,  and  powers  of  activity  neither  improved  nor  enjoyed,  ia 
apoor  ground  of  comfort  The  best  is,  the  long  halt  irill  anive 
at  length  and  close  all."  And  the  long  halt  did  arrive:  Not 
long  before  he  died,  Sir  Walter  Scott  requested  his  daughter  t» 
wheel  him  to  his  desk.  She  then  put  a  pen  into  his  hand,  bat 
his  fingers  refused  to  do  their  office.  Silent  tears  rolled  down 
his  cheeks.  "Take  me  back  to  my  own  room,"  he  said; 
**  there  is  no  rest  for  Sir  Walter  but  in  his  grave.**  A  few  days 
after  this  he  died,  realizing,  in  reference  to  all  his  fame,  honour, 
and  renown,  the  truth  of  Solomon,  "  Vanity  of  vanities,  saitfa 
the  Preacher,  vanity  of  vanities ;  all  is  vanity." 

Campbell,  the  author  of  the  "  Pleasures  of  Hope^"  in  his 
old  age  wrote  :  "  I  am  alone  in  the  world.  My  wife  and  the 
child  of  my  hopes  are  dead  ;  my  surviving  child  is  consigned 
to  a  living  tomb — ^a  lunatic  asylum ;  my  old  friends,  brothers^ 
sisters,  are  dead,  all  but  one,  and  she  too  is  dying ;  my  last 
hopes  are  blighted.  As  for  fame,  it  is  a  bubble  that  nnist  soon 
burst  Earned  for  others,  shared  with  others,  it  was  sweet ; 
but  at  my  age,  to  my  own  solitary  experience,  it  is  bitter.  Left 
in  my  chamber  alone  by  myself,  is  it  wonderful  my  philosophy 
at  times  takes  flight ;  that  I  rush  into  company,  resort  to  thsit 
which  blunts  but  heals  no  pang ;  and  then,  sick  of  the  wcnld, 
and  dissatisfied  Tn-ith  myself,  shrink  back  into  solitude  ?"  And 
in  this  state  of  mind  he  died. 

Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  the  great  orator,  made  an  ahnost 
similar  confession.  He  perished  in  wretchedness  and  want 
His  last  words  were  :  "  I  am  absolutely  undone." 
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"And  seeing  the  moltitades.  He  went  up  into  a  mountain :  and  when  He 
ma  set,  His  disciples  came  unto  Him/'  etc. — Matt.  v.  1-12. 

The  Spirit  of  God  conducts  men  to  perfection,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  law  and  motives.  What  is  the  Gospel  but  this  ?  This 
is  the  whole  system  of  Christianity.  For  this  cause  only  Christ 
caxney  to  reveal  to  man  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  to  introduce 
to  man,  as  a  rational  being,  motives  for  the  performance  of 
it;  without  violating  one  law  of  his  being,  to  create  a  new 
system  of  moral  motives. 

In  this  Discourse  on  the  Mount,  Christ  taught  a  great  lesson, 
and  what  was  it  about  ?  Was  it  not  to  reveal  to  man  the  true 
law  of  his  being,  and  to  give  to  him  a  new  and  extraordinary 
motive  to  fulfil  that  law  ?  Christianity,  then,  is  not  a  mere 
nominal,  visible,  ceremonial  institution ;  but  a  spirit — a  new, 
Kving,  loving,  operative,  diffusive  spirit — a  quality,  a  mode,  a 
temper.  Christianity  does  not  consist  in  the  observance  of 
any  positive  rule,  in  obedience  to  a  fixed  ritual ;  it  consists 
not  in  forms  and  ceremonies.  These  are  only  the  visible 
modes  of  it,  only  the  tangible  forms  of  it  These  are  all 
very  useful  as  auxiliaries;  still  Christianity,  I  mean  religion, 
is  quite  distinct  and  perfectly  separate  from  them,  as  much  as 
is  the  soul  firom  the  body.  The  body  is  not  the  soul,  neither 
is  the  soul  the  body.  So  then  the  forms  of  it  do  not  constitute 
the  vitality  of  the  thing  which  we  call  religion. 

Christianity  is  a  divine  influence,  which  comes  from  God, 
lives  in  man,  and  leads  man  to  a  full  conformity  to  God. 

It  seems  to  me  very  important  that  we  should  have  fiill, 
clear  ideas  upon  this  subject,  and  that  for  two  reasons.  The 
first  is,  that  man  is  always  running  away  from  his  mind.  Man 
will  not  look  to  heaven,  will  not  commune  with  God,  will  not 
look  within.  This  was  the  case  \vith  the  Jews,  they  would  not 
look  out  into  what  is  immaterial  and  eternal  And  do  you 
think  things  are  diffierent  now?  The  disposition  to  leave  God 
is  the  same.     I  believe  there  is  a  disposition  in  the  best  of 
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men  to  run  away  from  themselves — from  what  is  ethereal,  from 
what  is  inward,  from  what  is  heavenly  and  divine. 

Then,  in  the  second  place,  this  is  important  because  the 
Bible  says  so  much  about  it ;  and  I  wish  you  to  listen  more 
to  the  New  Testament  than  to  any  remarks  of  mine.    This  is  ' 
the  orade  of  God,  let  us  then  hear  the  book. 

Permit  me,  however,  before  I  proceed  to  the  examination  of 
it,  to  ofifer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word  :^irU* 
The  most  elevated  and  extended  idea,  is  in  its  reference  to 
God.  God  is  Spirit  Now,  what  does  this  idea  do  for  you? 
What  is  its  principal  tendency?  To  lead  us  from  what  is 
seen,  from  what  is  material  God  is  Spirit,  He  is  not  wood, 
not  a  stone.  He  is  a  mind,  on  intellect,  a  spirit,  a  heart, 
a  thinking,  feeling,  being ;  nothing  else.  Another  meaning  of 
the  word  spirit,  is  the  exhibition  of  God's  will  to  men.  Another 
meaning,  is  what  we  call  miraculous  gifls.  Why  were  these 
influences  called  spirit?  Was  it  not  because  something  was 
working  out  of  man,  something  with  which  human  inspection 
had  nothing  to  do  ?  Then  the  means  by  which  moral  excellence 
is  produced  in  man  is  called  spirit  Lastly,  the  thing  produced 
is  called  spirit.  If  we  turn  to  the  Bible  we  shall  often  find 
it  used  in  this  sense.  The  source  of  it  is  God,  the  seat  is 
man ;  so  Jesus  Christ  is  the  great  bearer  of  this  spirit  to  man, 
the  great  medium  for  conveying  this  spirit  into  the  spirits  of 
men.  I  think  I  may  say,  that  the  soul  of  Jesus  Christ  was 
created  for  this  sole  sublime  piupose.  There  were  many  signs 
given  that  Christ  was  intended  to  perform  this  great  work,  and 
many  were  the  prophecies  in  reference  to  it 

And  now,  in  proof  of  the  assertion  with  which  I  began,  viz., 
that  religion  is  not  a  nominal  ceremonial  institution,  but  a 
spirit,  take  the  following  divine  words :  ''  I  will  pour  out  upon 
the  house  of  David,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  a  spirit 
of  grace  and  supplication."  "  But  the  hour  cometh,  when  true 
worshippers  shall  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  "  The  words 
that  I  speak  imto  you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life."  I  do 
not  fully  understand  that,  I  confess ;  but  I  suppose  it  means 
something  like  this  :  That  Christ  is  the  medium  by  which  we 
come  at  the  spirit  of  God.     How  do  we  convey  our  thoughts 
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to  each  other,  but  by  words  ?  and  this  book  (the  Bible)  is  the 
work  of  the  Spirit,  and  these  words  are  spirit  and  life.  "  If 
Christ  be  in  you,  the  body  is  dead  because  of  sin ;  but  the 
spirit  is  life  because  of  righteousness."  "  The  letter  killeth, 
but  the  spirit  giveth  life."  This  is  the  very  idea  we  want  If 
we  minister  to  you  at  all,  we  minister  to  your  minds.  '^  And 
because  ye  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  the  spirit  of  His  son  into 
your  hearts."  ''This  is  die  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the 
house  of  Israel,  I  will  put  my  laws  into  their  minds,  and  write 
them  in  their  hearts."  "For  by  one  spirit  we  are  all  baptized 
into  one  body,  whether  we  be  Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether  we  be 
bond  or  free,  and  have  been  all  made  to!]drink  into  one  spirit" 

This,  then,  is  our  s)rstem.  As  I  said  in  the  b^inning,  Christi- 
anity is  not  a  mere  nominal,  ceremonial  institution,  but  a  new, 
living,  lovely,  loving,  spirit' 

And  now  it  may  be  asked,  What  has  that  to  do  with  the 
sermon  on  the  mount?  I  say,  Everything.  It  throws  light 
upon  the  whole  discourse,^hich  is  but  an  amplification  of  this 
one  idea.  It  shows  first  the  attributes  and  designs  of  this 
spirit,  "Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth ;"  and  the  purifying  and 
preserving  qualities  of  salt,  to  which  the  influence  of  this 
spirit  in  the  world  is  compared,  show  that^t  acts  according  to 
its  natural  tendency,  not  by  an  effort,  but  involuntarily  and 
spontaneously. 

The  second  thing  in  the  Sermon,  is][the  action  of  this  spirit 
upon  man. 

Third.  The  action  of  this  spirit  on  God.  First,  it  is  said, 
Retire  from  what  is  merely  material,  go  to  thy  closet,  and  shut 
the  door.  Can  anything  be  simpler  ?  and  God,  who  is  there 
and  seeth  in  secret,  will  reward  thee  openly.  Second,  this 
spirit  confides  in*  Him,  and  confides  in  Him  supremely.  Ye 
cannot  serve  God  and  mammon. 

And  lastly  it  is  said  :  He  that  hath  not  this  spirit,  hath  not 
Christianity,  he  builds  his  house  on  the  sand.  Was  it  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  when  His  hearers  heard  all  this,  and  were 
conscious  of  the  spirit  with  which  He  spoke,  that  they  were 
astonished  at  His  doctrine  ? 
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I. 

As  some  stonn-iiiirtured  birdy  that  loves  the  deep. 
Scorns  in  the  (^uiet  bay  to  find  its  rest, 
And  seeks  the  fiercest  waters,  on  the  crest 
Of  one  high  wave  just  hovering,  thence  to  sweep 
Into  the  horrible  gulf  with  dauntless  breast ; 
Now  lost  from  sight,  now  whelmed  amid  the  heap 
Of  driving  foam,  yet  sure  at  night  to  sleep 
Cahn  in  the  refuge  of  its  rocky  nest : 
So  this  the  unquiet  spirit  of  our  day, — 
Albeit,  the  harbour  left,  it  flutters  lone, 
Sporting  with  doubt,  and  strives  to  force  its  way 
Into  the  blackness  of  the  vast  unknown, — 
Shall  yet,  preserved  and  guided  from  above. 
Reach  the  firm  rest  of  faith  and  trustful- love. 

II. 

It  chanced  one  day  that  joy,  on  filmy  wing, 

Passed,  as  at  work  I  laboured  all  content ; 

It  circled  round,  and  hovering  came  and  went. 

As  though  sweet  solace  'mid  my  toil  to  bring  : 

Now  much  I  longed  to  grasp  the  heaven-born  thing, 

And  flung  my  work  aside,  thus  vainly  bent 

The  fair  prize  fled,  but  I  had  felt  the  sting 

Of  baulked  desire,  and  kept  my  rash' intent  : 

And  over  moor  and  hill  we  madly  flew  ; 

The  sprite  led  on,  I  folloifi'ing  in  its  track, 

Until  at  last  it  vanished  in  mid  air. 

Then  sadly  turned  I  to  my  task  anew  ; 

Yet  scarce  began,  when  lo  !  the  elf  came  back. 

Stole  to  my  heart  unasked,  and  nestled  there. 
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Hades;   or,  The  Intennediate  State  of  Man.    By  Henry 
Constable  A.M.     London :  Elliot  Stock, 

This  is  one  of  the  saddest  and  dreariest  books  we  have  ever 
read.  Only  a  sense  of  duty  has  induced  us  to  wade  through 
its  heavy  and  gloomy  pages.  As  we  passed  on,  not  only  were 
we  amazed  at  the  assumption,  dogmatism,  and  defiant  tone  of 
ihe  writer,  but  felt  that,  if  his  opinions  were  based  on  truth, — 
which  happily  they  are  not, — all  hopes  and  fears  as  to  the 
future  would  become  idle  and  passing  emotions,  all  moral 
restraints  would  cease,  and  the  creed  of  the  profane,  ''  Let  us 
eat  and  drink  for  to-morrow  we  die,"  would  be  generally  ac- 
cepted. What,  then,  are  the  opinions  of  this  writer,  which  we 
deem  so  obnoxious  and  perilous  ?  They  are  crude  speculations 
nnsustained  by  reason  or  Scripture ;  arrogant  and  dogmatic 
assumptions,  implying  that  all  the  distinguished  theologians 
and  scholars  of  the  past  were  blind  as  moles  and  bats,  and 
that  Mr.  Constable  aJone  has  been  favoured  with  eyes  to  see 
the  light  of  truth  ;  flimsy  and  baseless  criticisms,  the  offspring 
of  foregone  conclusions,  and  utterly  without  weight 

Overlooking  the  sententiousness  and  figurative  style  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  indeed  the  usages  of  all  languages,  he  seems  to 
maintain  that  words  must  have  one  uniform  meaning  in  all 
connections.  And  hence  his  preposterous  notion  that  the  term 
spirit,  when  employed  in  reference  to  the  creation  of  men  and 
beasts,  signifies  an  emanation  of  the  essence  of  Deity,  which 
at  death  returns  to  its  original  source,  and,  after  the  fashion  of 
Buddhism,  is  re-absorbed  This  re-absorption,  he  affirms,  took 
place  in  the  case  of  Christ  equally,  and  in  the  same  way,  with 
men  and  beasts.  Then,  speaking  in  the  same  arrogant  tone  of 
the  doctrine  of  cause  and  effect,  as  if  he  were  familiar  with  its 
profound  mysteries,  he  assumes  that  the  spirit,  or  Divine 
essence,  which  is  breathed  alike  into  men  and  beasts,  gives 
birth  to  the  soul,  or  life,  asserted  by  him  to  be  a  vapour,  an 
impalpable  subtlety,  a  sublimated  protoplasm,  possessing  neither 
moral  nor  spiritual  qualities,  and  passing  at  death  into  absolute 
nothingness.  And  to  crown  and  consummate  this  confusion 
worse  confounded,  Mr.  Constable  gravely  maintains  that  the 
body  is  the  real,  true,  unquestionable  man  \  the  reabsorbed 
spirit  and  the  annihilated  soul,  or  life,  having  no  part  or  lot 
in  the  matter.     Materialism  surely  could  no  further  go. 

After  these  crude  and  absurd  notions,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
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to  notice  his  criticisms  and  expositions  of  Scriptnxe.  A  nund 
that  could  surrender  itself  to  such  baseless  and  preposterous 
opinions  can  be  but  ill  qualified  to  elucidate  or  explain  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible  on  any  question.  If  we  take  as  sanmks 
his  attempt  to  explain  away,  or  mould  after  his  preconceived 
opinions,  the  threatened  sentence  of  death  in  liie  case  of 
Adam ;  his  strained  and  tortuous  mode  of  dealing  with  the  par- 
able of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  the  reply  of  Christ  to  the 
penitent  thief,  and  the  desire  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  depart, 
we  are  constrained  to  say  that  they  are  utterly  inconsistent 
with  a  calm  and  reverent  search  after  truth,  and  bespeak  the 
spirit  of  a  special  pleader  rather  than  that  of  a  competent  and 
enlightened  theologian. 

We  may  add  that,  on  the  theory  of  Mr.  Constable  respect- 
ing the  absorption  of  the  spirit,  or  Divine  essence  in  the 
case  of  men  and  beasts,  the  extinction  of  the  soul  as  a  mere 
physical  product  or  effect,  and  the  body  as  the  absolute  man, 
sin,  conversion,  and  personal  identity  are  impossible,  and  all 
scriptural  representations  of  man's  relations  and  destiny  be- 
come fictions.  Such  a  theory,  so  subversive  of  truth,  and  so 
fraught  with  mischievous  results,  is  happily  not  likely  to  gain 
much  acceptance;  nor  is  this  volume,  so  wearisome  in  its 
repetition,  so  offensive  in  its  dogmatism,  and  so  tortuous  in  its 
treatment  of  Scripture,  likely  to  lend  it  much  weight  In 
conclusion,  as  Mr.  Constable's  horror  of  Plato  amoimts  to  a 
species  of  mania,  and  as  we  suspect  much  of  this  is  to  be 
traced  to  misapprehension  or  ignorance,  we  would  earnestly 
advise  him  to  betake  himself  to  a  careful  study  of  that  great 
philosopher's  >;sTitings.  Doing  this,  perhaps  he  may  be  led  to 
see  that  Paul  and  Plato  are  not  so  wide  apart  in  opinion,  or,  at 
all  events,  may  be  induced  to  say,  ^'  Plato,  thou  reasonest  well" 

The  Bridge  of  History  over  the  Gulf  of  Time.  A 
popular  view  of  the  Historical  Evidence  for  the  Truth  of 
Christianity.  By  Thomas  Cooper,  author  of  "  The  Purga- 
tory of  Suicides,"  "  The  Paradise  of  Martyrs,"  "  Plain  Pul- 
pit Talk,"  etc,  etc.  Eighth  thousand.  London:  Hoddar 
6*  Stoughton, 

All  that  Mr.  Cooper  writes  is  fitted  to  command  public  at- 
tention. He  thinks  so  clearly,  and  puts  his  thoughts  into  such 
thorough  "  English  undefiled,"  that  to  read  what  he  writes  is 
to  be  charmed  and  instructed.  As  a  lecturer  he  is  admirable, 
and  as  an  author  he  is  equally  so.  This  volume,  which  has 
already  attained  the  wide  circulation  of  eight  thousand,  was 
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originally  c  divered  in  the  form  of  lectures,  and  must,  in  the 
ooorst.  -^'Jieir  delivery,  have  produced  an  amount  of  benefit 
which  only  the  day  of  future  account  will  fully  disclose.  And 
now  that  Mr.  Cooper  has  wisely  put  his  lectures  into  a  perma- 
nent form,  their  usefulness  cannot  fail  to  be  greatly  extended. 
They  meet  the  spirit  and  necessities  of  the  age,  and  are  espe- 
dally  suited  to  all  thoughtful  and  inquiring  minds.  We  there- 
fore very  warmly  recommend  the  book  to  the  perusal  and 
careful  study  of  young  men.  It  will  relieve  their  doubts  and 
confirm  their  faith. 

« 

Thoughts  on  the  Essence  of  Christ's  Atonement.  By 
WitLiAM  Froggatt,  Author  of  "  A  Revived  Ministry,  our 
only  Hope  for  a  Revived  Church,"  "  The  Word  of  God  in 
Every  Age,"  etc.     London  f  Hodder  6f*  Stoughton, 

"EwePf  organized  body,  every  living  thing,  every  work  of  art, 
ihe  miiverse,  have  all  their  respective  centres,  around  which 
their  various  parts  cluster,  and  on  which  their  structure,  vitality, 
and  force  are  dependent.  In  like  manner,  every  form  of 
government  and  eveiy  system  of  ethics  or  philosophy  have 
some  central  truth  or  principle  by  which  they  are  sustained 
and  moulded.  And  to  this  Christianity  is  no  exception.  It 
has  its  vital  centre,  around  which  its  doctrines  cluster,  and  from 
which  they  derive  their  true  meaning  and  force.  And  this 
centre  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  Let  this  be  dimly 
apprehended,  and  the  Gospel  is  seen  in  a  hazy  light ;  let  it  be 
questioned  or  denied,  and  the  whole  falls  to  pieces  like  an  arch 
from  which  the  keystone  is  withdrawn. 

Now,  it  is  for  the  elucidation  of  this  great  central  doctrine 
that  this  admirable  little  volume  has  been  written.  And  so 
dear  is  its  style,  so  lucid  its  reasoning,  and  so  devout  its  spirit, 
that  no  candid  reader  can  fail  to  be  impressed  and  instructed. 
The  first  three  chapters,  on  the  revealed  character  of  God,  the 
nature  of  man's  sin,  and  the  moral  difficulty  of  receiving  man 
to  pardon  and  favour,  and  God's  manner  of  dealing  with  it,  are 
admirably  conceived  and  expressed,  and  prepare  the  way  for 
the  discussion  of  the  main  question.  In  opening  the  dis- 
cussion Mr.  Froggatt  says,  "I  believe  that  the  essence  of 
Christ's  atonement  consists  in  His  effectual  testimony  to  the 
^ultless  wisdom,  rectitude,  and  goodness  of  His  Heavenly 
Father,  against  all  the  injurious  and  blasphemous  insinuations 
implied  in  the  apostasy  of  mankind."  This  view  he  proceeds 
to  expound  and  illustrate  in  a  manner  singularly  clear,  dis- 
criminating and  forcible,  showing  the  superior  moral  fitness 
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and  beautiful  simplicity  of  Christ's  lc3tiinooy  at>d  u 
obci]icticc  ax  ibc  repivHcntaiivc  uT  hutnanily,  cot 
theories  which  liimt  tlic  Atonement  lo  tlic  dect,  tnvolil 
B  of  penal  sulTisinr-  on  the  pan  uf  the  Ke<Jeemer,  or  d 
tepeDtancc  as  a  sufficient  expiation.  These  ihL-ories  uc 
■II  to  be  narrow,  complex,  uk)  utterly  unsatislictory: 
erea*  tlic  testimony,  or  ^lerfeci  Tc[ffcscnlativc  obolicnce,  cC 
iHut  is  vindicated  as  "  the  only  real,  valid,  and  adequate 
altweincnt  for  man^s  sin.'* 

In   the    subsequent  chapters  several    important  < 
(jiiMtiDtis  are  discussed  with  remarkable  felicity  Dfthought 
exprt-ssioii.  That  on  "  The  Appropriateness  and  Excdkl 
Faith  as  the  Ground  of  a  Saving  Interest  in  Christ's  Atonei 
is  one  ofihc  most  toroplMe  and  satisfactory  esp< 
that  great  principle  we  ha^-e  ever  read.     It  is  admirably  4 
that  faith  is  not  a  mere  arbitrary  requirement,  but  a  n  " 
"having  a  quality  of  righteousness."    Amid  so  mac 
excellent,  this  chapter  holds  an  eminent  place. 

The  volume  lias  our  hearty  commendation,  as  spcciallyl 
to  rectify  what  is  iinoneous  in  opinion,  and  to  confirm  M 
sound,  in  reference  to  the  great  central  doctnnc  of  C*   ' 

Facts,  not   Fairy   Tales.      Brief  notes  on   Mi. 

Arnold's    "Ijiteralute  and   Dogma."      By    HeN&V    ! 

London :  Simfildii,  Marshall,  &•  Co. 

Mr.  Dunn  has  written  much,  and  always  writes  well, 
not  more  remarkable  for  transparency  of  style  than  doi 
of  ihouj^ln.  Although  we  may  not  be  a!wa>-s 
accept  his  conclusions,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  his  purpn 
admire  his  fine  spirit  and  tone.  Throughout  his  writings  I 
is  a  robustneBs,  a  breadth  of  sentiment,  and  a  cnUic^ef 
view  which  are  alwayK  refreshing,  and  which  give  him  a  | 
among  the  best  and  foremost  thinkers  of  the  day.  Iff 
small  volume  now  before  us  the  same  characicrist.ic>  are  s< 
but  we  cannot  help  thinking  thai  Mr.  Mathew  Arnold  scarcdy 
merited  the  attention  Mr.  Dunn  has  bestowed  upon  him,  sod 
certainly  not  the  gentle  and  Icnieitl  treatment  he  has  received 
at  his  hands.  Mr.  .Arnold  is  dotibtles  a  man  of  ability,  bnt  he 
is  arrogant  and  pretentious,  full  of  conceits  and  philosophical 
cant.  He  seems  lo  affect  a  peculiar  and  twisted  onier  of 
thought,  as  well  as  a  singular  style  of  speech,  and  ofiendraes 
leaves  the  impression  that  his  views  are  misty  and  nndcfiDod, 
"fluid  and  passing."  Mr.  Dunn  has  clearly  shown  the  base- 
lessness and  inconsistaicy  of  Mr.  Arnold's  ^iews ; 
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not  sure  that  much  is  gained  by  reasoning  with  a  man  who  de- 
nies the  pa:s(Miality  of  God,  and  has  no  more  definite,  or 
rever«ntial  name  for  Him  than  a  '^  not  ourselves/'  '^  a  stieam 
of  tendency."  It  only  gives  him  a  prominence  which  he 
craves,  but  does  not  merit ;  and  fills  him  with  the  conceit  that 
he  is  some  great  one,  and  that  his  mission  is  to  mould  and  shape 
anew  the  opinions  of  the  age.  We  highly  value  Mr.  Dunn's 
book,  and  only  regret  that  it  will  serve  as  an  embalmment  of 
the  conceits  and  crotchets  and  atheistic  notions  of  a  clever  but 
absurd  and  erratic  man,  who  should  have  been  left  to  pass  away 
into  the  oblivion  which,  we  doubt  not,  will  speedily  overtake 
him. 

Pages  from  the  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul.    By  William 
and  Elizabeth  Bennett.    London :  S,  Harris  &*  Co, 

Although,  within  the  last  four  years,  much  has  been  written 
respecting  the  great  Apostle,  these  pages  will  not  be  found  un- 
wekome.  They  are  not  mere  repetitions  of  what  has  already 
been  pablished,  or  a  bare  digest  of  other  books.  They  have  a 
light  and  a  value  of  their  own.  After  an  admirable  sketch  of 
Biblical  history,  the  life  and  labours  of  the  Apostle,  together 
with  a  remarkably  clear  analysis  of  his  episdes,  are  given.  And 
whilst  the  style  is  pure  and  forcible,  and  the  whole  tone  of  the 
volume  is  of  a  superior  order,  it  is  not  beyond  the  capacity  <^ 
the  class  for  which  it  is  intended.  The  educated  cannot  £eu1 
to  read  it  with  pleasure,  and  "  the  humbler  classes,"  mainly 
thought  of  in  the  composition  of  the  work,  will  find  it  suited 
to  their  more  limited  range  of  thought  and  culture.  It  has 
been  the  object  of  the  writers  to  ^  avoid  strained  religious  lan- 
guage, dogmatic  statement  of  doctrine,  and  sectarian  bias,"  and 
thus  to  produce  a  book  adapted  to  those  for  whom  it  is  espe- 
cially intended.  They  have  admirably  succeeded,  and  their 
work  merits  wide  circidation. 

The  British  Quarterly  Review.    No.  115 — July  i,  1873. 
London  :  Hodder  6-  StougfUon, 

This  is  a  very  able  number  of  the  British  Quarterly.  The 
articles  embrace  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  are  written 
with  hi^  abiUty.  Some  of  them  are  marked  by  great  breadth 
of  view,  and  by  fulness  and  accuracy  of  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
jects treated.  It  will  be  enough  to  assure  our  readers  of  the 
high  excellence  of  the  number  to  specify  its  contents.  They 
are — ^The  Failure  of  the  French  Reformation ;  an  Act  to  Amend 
the  laws  relating  to  Public  Health;  Catholicism  and  Papal  In£d- 
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ibility ;  Mazzini  and  New  Italy ;  Recent  Travels  and  Exploni- 
tions  in  Syria ;  Miracles,  Visions,  and  Revelations,  mediaeval  and 
modem ;  and  the  Gladstone  Administration.  The  usual  review 
of  contemporary  literature  is  rich  and  varied 

The  Fathers,  versus  Dr.  Pusev.  An  Exposure  of  his  Un- 
fidr  Treatment  of  their  Evidence  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Real 
Presence.  By  Johji  Harrison,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Fenwkk, 
author  of  ''  Whose  are  the  Fathers  ?  "  etc.  London :  Ln^ 
mans,  Green,  6^  Co. 

Dr.  Harrison  is  a  man  of  liberal  and  enlightened  views,  and 
of  considerable  scholarship.  He  has  with  great  care  and  in- 
dustry examined  the  Fathers  on  the  question  of  the  Real  Pre- 
sence, and  with  candour  and  exactness  hfis  adduced  their 
opinions.  He  puts  Dr.  Pusey,  the  great  authority  and  leader 
of  the  Ritualists,  in  a  position  not  at  all  creditable-  Without 
imputing  to  him  wilful  dishonesty, — and  it  is  only  on  the  ground 
of  ignorance  or  carelessness  that  he  can  escape  the  imputa- 
tion,— ^he  charges  him  with  mistranslations,  garbled  extracts, 
and  striking  instances  of  omission  of  well-known  passages  of  the 
Fathers;  and  he  fully  substantiates  his  charge.  And  whilst  Dr. 
Pusey  is  thus  exposed,  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Real  Presence  was  not  taught  by  the  early  Fathers.  The 
volume  is  eminently  seasonable,  and  well  fitted  to  convince  the 
Ritualists  that  their  appeal  to  antiquity  is  unfounded. 

The  Revival  of  Spiritual  Life.  An  Address  delivered  at 
the  Request  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and 
Wales,  at  its  Annual  Meeting,  May  13,  1873.  London: 
Hodder  &*  Stougliion, 

Everything  coming  firom  the  pen  of  Mr.  Martin  is  weighty 
and  important,  and  invested  with  an  air  of  devout  solemnit}-. 
His  words  derive  impressiveness  from  the  earnestness  of  his  pur- 
pose and  the  holiness  of  his  life.  This  Address  puts  the  revival 
of  spiritual  life  in  its  true  light,  and  enforces  it  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  writer  and  the  subject  There  are  counsels  given 
to  ministers  who  have  retired,  and  officials  who  are  constandy 
travelling  through  the  countiy,  respecting  charity  and  careful- 
ness of  speech  in  reference  to  the  state  of  Churches,  and 
pastors  who  are  still  bearing  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day, 
which  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  lay  to  heart  This  Address 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  Church-members. 
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The  office  sustained  by  the  pastor  or  minister  of  the  Cross,  is 
at  once  solemn  and  fraught  with  the  highest  responsibilities. 
It  is  eminently  fitted  to  quicken  and  call  forth  the  deepest 
feelinp  of  the  heart,  and  to  tax  the  highest  capacities  of  the 
mind.  Its  range  embraces  not  merely  interests  and  duties 
belonging  to  the  present  life,  but  the  issues  and  destinies  of 
eternity.  It  may  have  its  special  sphere  and  province  on 
earth;  it  may  strike  its  roots  amid  the  fluctuations  and  pass- 
ing arrangements  of  human  society  here  below ;  but  its  highest 
results,  its  immortal  fruits,  are  to  be  realized  amid  the  glories 
of  a  future  life  and  in  the  final  salvation  of  ransomed  men.  It 
does,  indeed,  demand  of  him  by  whom  it  is  sustained  a  sym- 
pathy quick  and  spontaneous,  a  sympathy  that  will  tremble 
responsive  to  the  tears  and  smiles,  to  the  privations  and  enjoy- 
ments, to  the  temptations  and  victories  of  the  people  of  his 
charge,  in  reference  to  the  present  life.  But  this  is  not  the 
sum  of  its  claims — this  is  not  the  loftiest  and  most  imperative 
of  its  requirements.  Its  highest  and  most  solemn  functions 
have  relation  to  the  future,  to  immortality,, to  the  final  destiny 
and  salvation  of  the  undying  spirit;  and  hence  it  demands 
deep  thoughtfulness,  combined  with  unslumbering  vigilance 
and  ceaseless  effort.  The  pastor  who  would  respond  to  the 
high  claims  of  his  office,  must  struggle  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  amid  frowns  and  discouragements,  to  break  the  moral 
slumbers  in  which  his  fellow-men  around  him  are  sunk.  He 
must  resort  to  every  legitimate  expedient  to  set  forth  the  evil  and 
malignity  of  sin,  and  to  quicken  the  power  of  conscience ;  he 
must  labour  to  expose  every  form  of  spiritual  delusion,  and  to 
strip  oflf  the  rags  of  self-righteousness ;  he  must  warn  against 
reliance  on  external  ceremonies  and  priestly  absolutions,  and 
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must  point  to  the  Lamb  of  God  and  the  necessity  of  the 
"washing  of  regeneration  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost " ;  he  must,  in  a  word,  keep  his  eyes  unsealed  in  sleep- 
less watchfulness,  in  order  to  reclaim  the  outcast  and  wander- 
ing, to  establish  the  undecided,  and  to  stimulate  and  strengthen 
them  that  believe. 

Such  are  the  high  and  solemn  requirements  of  the  oflSce 
sustained  by  the  minister  of  the  Cross  ;  and  in  order  to  meet 
them  without  compromising  the  claims  of  truth,  and  involving 
himself  and  the  people  of  his  charge  in  fatal  delusion  and 
death,  he  must  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God ;  he  must  strive 
to  win  by  the  love  and  persuade  by  the  terrors  of  the  Lord ;  he 
must,  in  the  spirit  of  yearning  compassion  and  earnestness,  call 
men  to  repentance  and  faitli,  declaring,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
he  that  believeth  shall  be  saved,  and,  on  the  other,  that  he  that 
believcth  not  shall  be  damned — that  tlie  wicked  shall  go  away 
into  everkisting  punishment,  but  the  righteous  into  eternal  life. 

I.  The  office  of  the  pastor  demands  the  watchfulness  of 
earnest  thought  and  unceasing  effort. 

The  arduous  and  responsible  office  of  the  Christian  ministry 
may  be  assumed  from  false  or  mistaken  motives.  Not  a  few, 
indeed,  enter  on  its  sacred  functions  influenced  by  consider- 
ations altogether  foreign  to  their  nature  and  design.  Some 
devote  themselves  to  the  ministr)-  from  a  love  of  publicity,  or 
the  ambition  of  being  invested  with  influence  and  distinction 
among  their  fellow-men ;  some,  from  the  hope  of  emolument 
or  gain,  or  the  expectation  of  realizing  the  means  of  subsistence 
without  either  physical  or  mental  effort;  and  some  from  the 
desire  of  enjoying  exemption  from  secular  care  and  the 
pleasures  of  literary  ease.  But  such  Niews  and  motives,  and 
all  of  a  kindred  description,  are  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
and  subversive  of  the  high  ends  of  the  Christian  ministry. 
The  objects  contemplated  in  its  appointment  are  of  the  most 
momentous  and  solemn  description,  and  forbid  the  intrusion 
of  selfish  and  inferior  motives.  The  titles  and  distincdve  names 
which  are  given  to  the  ministers  of  the  Cross — not  in  the 
vocabulary  of  human  ambition  or  the  edicts  of  ecclesiastical 
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councils^  but  in  the  rebords  of  inspiration — ^are  all  significant 
of  high  responsibility,  personal  devotedness,  and  momentous 
ends.  They  are  heralds,  to  announce  the  message  of  peace 
and  sound  the  note  of  alarm;  they  are  ambassadors,  to  ex- 
.  plain  and  enforce  the  designs  and  to  maintain  the  claims  of 
their  sovereign;  they  are  shepherds,  to  defend  their  flocks  from 
surrounding  perils  and  to  lead  them  by  still  waters  and  into  green 
and  abundant  pastures;  they  are  watchmen,  to  shield  from 
danger  and  to  warn  against  impending  evil;  they  are  bishops, 
or  overseers,  whose  province  it  is,  not  to  live  in  princely  pomp 
and  luxurious  ease,  but  to  feed  the  Church  of  God.  And 
hence,  to  meet  the  claims  and  to  discharge  aright  the  high 
duties  which  these  names  and  titles  presuppose,  demands  not 
only  pure  motives  and  sound  principles,  but  the  imslumbering 
watchfulness  of  earnest  thought  and  strenuous  effort  Without 
this,  especially  in  the  times  in  which  we  live,  the  ministerial 
office  can  only  be  dishonoured,  its  high  character  perverted, 
and  its  ends  frustrated. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  office  of  the  pastor  demands 
the  watchfulness  of  deep  and  earnest  thought  And  by  this,  we 
do  not  simply  mean  habits  of  study  and  reading,  by  which  the 
mind  is  fiunished  with  materials  and  the  field  of  mental  vision 
is  amplified;  we  do  not  simply  mean  the  earnest  and  exact 
examination  of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  Scripture  and  the 
attainment  of  principles  of  sound  interpretation;  we  do  not 
simply  mean  a  just  and  honourable  anxiety  to  keep  ahead 
of  the  great  body  of  his  hearers  in  general  information  on 
questions  of  literature  and  science.  We  mean  something 
higher  and  more  essential  than  all  these;  we  mean  that  vital, 
intimate,  and  solemn  communion  with  truth,  which  springs 
from  a  sense  of  its  infinite  value,  and  from  a  deep-seated 
conviction  that  it  is  only  to  the  earnest  and  simple-hearted 
inquirer  that  its  grandeur  and  beauty  are  really  disclosed ;  we 
mean  that  deep  and  trembling  sense  of  personal  responsibility 
which  forbids  the  acceptance  of  a  creed  simply  because  it  has 
been  transmitted  from  the  past  and  has  been  endorsed  by  our 
predecessors  and  forefathers ;  we  mean  that  struggling  earnest- 
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ness,  that  high-toned  conscientiousness,  that  will  not  rest  until 
it  has  mastered  such  difficulties  as  lie  within  the  province  of 
human  thought,  and  has  reached  that  position  where  the  nund 
can  bow  down  in  believing  adoration  and  homage  in  &e 
presence  of  mysteries  whose  divinity  is  attested  by  the  voice 
of  inspiration;  we  mean,  too,  that  earnestness  that  will  not  sit 
down  contented  with  what  has  been  already  done,  but  is  con- 
stantly reaching  after  something  beyond — ^is  ever  revolving  new  . 
plans  for  arresting  the  careless,  directing  the  inquiring,  and 
confirming  those  who  are  already  among  the  faithful.     AVithont 
this  kind  of  watchfulness  nothing  can  be  done  efficiently;  things 
will  fall  into  a  species  of  drowsy  routine ;  the  services  of  the 
sanctuary  will  become  dull  and  monotonous ;  the  ministry  of  the 
word  will  become  vapid  and  inefficient;  and  the  work  of  con- 
version will  cease.    If  there  should  be  the  semblance  of  activity, 
it  will  be  the  play  of  lifeless  machinery,  not  the  fer\'our  of  living 
agents ;  it  will  be  the  convulsive  movements  of  galvanic  action, 
not  the  free  manifestations  of  life.     We  do  not  forget  that  in  the 
momentous  work  of  watching  for  souls  deep  piety  and  holiness 
of  life  are  essential.    They  must  blend  as  fundamental  elements 
in  the  character  of  him  who  would  sustain  and  discharc:e  the 
office  of  herald,  ambassador,  shepherd,  watchman,  and  overseer 
in  the  spirit  of  prophets,  apostles,  evangelists,  and  confessors. 
But,  whilst  piety  is  indispensable, — whilst  it  constitutes  that 
inner  life,  without  which  the  highest  gifts  of  intellect  and  the 
amplest  literary  atLiinmetits  are  but  brilliant  ornaments  or 
•pointless  weapons, — it  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  qualify  for  the 
•discharge  of  the  important  and  arduous  duties  implied  in  watch- 
ing for  souls.     It  must  be  associated  with  that  mental  acti^it)' 
and  power  to  which  we  have  adverted.      Whilst,  then,  the 
pastor  must  constantly  strive  to  deepen  and  strengthen  his 
piety  by  close  and  constant  communings  with  God,  by  personal 
and  heartfelt  realizations  of  tlie  grace  and  compassion  of  the 
Saviour,  and  by  habitual  dependence  on  the  teachings  and 
illumination  of  the  Spirit,  he  must  never  cease  to  stir  up  the 
capacities  of  thought  and  earnestness  with  which  he  has  been 
endowed.    Without  this  he  cannot  be  a  workman  rightly  fur- 
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nished  for  his  work ;  he  cannot  bring  forth  things  old  and  new 
firom  the  treasury  of  divine  truth ;  he  cannot,  in  a  word,  give 
to  every  one  his  portion  of  spiritual  meat  in  due  season. 

But,  further,  the  office  of  the  pastor  demands  the  watchful- 
ness of  constant  activity  and  eflfort  The  gifts  and  mental  re- 
sources of  the  Christian  minister  cannot  be  too  high  or  too 
numerous ;  nor  can  he  devote  himself  with  too  great  earnest- 
ness and  assiduity  to  the  investigation  of  the  Scriptures  and 
the  study  of  the  human  heart.  The  man,  indeed,  who.  enters 
on  the  sacred  and  responsible  office  of  the  ministry  without 
proper  intellectual  furniture,  or,  at  least,  natural  capabilities  for 
enforcing  the  truth  and  putting  to  silence  the  ignorance  of 
foolish  men,  is  guilty  of  assuming  functions  for  which  he  is  not 
qualified  or  intended.  He  assumes  the  office  of  a  herald  when 
he  is  incompetent  to  proclaim  the  tidings  with  which  he  is 
charged ;  he  assumes  the  office  of  an  ambassador  when  he  can- 
not sustain  the  honour  or  defend  the  claims  of  his  sovereign  ; 
he  assumes  the  office  of  a  shepherd  when  he  has  neither  the 
wisdom  to  conduct  his  flock  to  green  pastures  and  living  waters, 
nor  the  skill  to  defend  them  from  the  dangers  to  which  they 
are  exposed ;  he  assumes,  in  short,  the  office  of  a  watchman 
when  he  neither  understands  the  devices  of  the  enemy  nor  is 
capable  of  warning  against  approaching  perils. 

But  whilst  the  Christian  minister  must  be  possessed  of  a 
certain  amount  of  mental  power,  and  must  evince  the  watchful- 
ness of  earnest  thought,  he  must  also  be  distinguished  by  the 
watchfulness  of  constant  activity  and  practical  effort.  He  must 
be  constantly  striving  to  secure  practical  results ;  his  uniform 
aim  must  be  to  fix  the  attention  of  his  fellow-men  on  the  ever- 
lasting interests  of  another  life,  and  to  lodge  saving  convictions 
in  the  minds  of  those  that  hear  him,  to  make  inroads  on  the 
insensibility  and  to  awaken  the  fears  of  the  ungodly,  to  re- 
claim the  backsliding  and  lead  them  afresh  to  the  "  fountain 
tilled  with  blood,"  to  minister  consolation  to  the  afflicted  and 
to  bind  up  the  broken  heart,  to  conduct  the  penitent  to  peace 
and  joy  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  to  strengthen  and  encourage 
the  youthful  and  timid  disciple,  and  to  aid  the  matured  Chris- 
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tiin  as  he  puses  on  to  immqrtalitj  and  rest  Hemnstactbdjr 
consecrate  all  Us  poweia  to  feed  and  augment  the  Chmch  of 
God,  of  whidi  the  Holy  Ghost  has  made  him  overseer.  To 
this  great  end  his  acquisition  of  general  knowledge,  hb  study 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  his  conflict  with  difiicnlties  and  his 
struggle  to  reconcile  discrepancies^  his  preparations  for  the 
pulpit,  and  his  intercourse  with  his  people,  must  be  uniformly 
and  constantly  directed.  For  him,  properly  speaking,  there 
can  be  no  rest  or  pause  in  his  work ;  it  is  ever  urgent  Time 
is  ceaseless  in  its  flight,  and  eternity  never  pauses  in  its  ap- 
proach. Eaah  hour  may  be  fraught  with  peril  and  temptation 
to  some  one  of  his  flock,  or  may  be  the  crisis  in  the  everiasting 
destiny  of  some  spirit  committed  to  his  care.  He  must  be 
constantly  engaged  in  his  Master's  work,  and  must  be  imbued 
with  a  portion  of  that  spirit  of  self<onsuming  and  unfaltering 
devotedness  which  led  Him  to  exclaim,  "  The  zeal  of  Thine 
house  hath  eaten  me  up." 

And  let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  watchfulness  of  earnest 
thought  and  earnest  action  is  pre-eminently  demanded  by  the 
spirit  of  the  times  in  which  we  live.  The  ignorance  that  hung 
like  a  night-shadow  over  the  great  multitude  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen,  especially  in  districts  remote  from  the  centres  of 
intelligence  and  mental  activity,  is  gone  or  is  rapidly  passing. 
Knowledge  is  diffiiscd  in  all  neighbourhoods  and  over  all 
minds.  The  power  of  the  press  is  daily  augmenting.  Its  pro- 
ductions impart  information  and  stimulate  thought  Questions 
are  agitated  that  slumbered  in  the  days  of  our  fathers.  Error 
assumes  the  guise  of  truth  and  clothes  itself  in  the  many- 
coloured  robe  of  fiction,  or  openly  utters  the  language  of  in- 
fidelity and  blasphemy.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  thought  and 
intelligence,— compamtively  still  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago, 
— is  now  troubled  and  agitated  with  a  variety  of  conflicring  cur- 
rents, and  pierced  and  illumined  with  rapid  electric  streams. 
The  entire  habits  and  usages  of  men  have  assumed  a  tone  of 
fervour  and  earnestness  unknown  in  past  times.  The  rush  and 
intenseness  of  steam  are  seen  everywhere.  And  hence,  if  the 
Christian  minister  is  to  watch  successfully  for  souls,  if  he  is  to 
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command  attention,  as  he  proclaims  the  message  of  salvation 
mth  which  he  is  charged,  he  must  catch  the  spirit  of  the  times; 
he  must  be  earnest;  he  must  speak  to  his  fellow-men  in 
''thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  bum;"  his  soul  must 
be  inspired  with  deep  and  impassioned  earnestness,  and  the 
utterances  of  his  lips  must  tell  of  its  intensity. 

IL    The  office  of  pastor  is  one  that  must  give  birth  to  the 
watchfulness  of  deep  solicitude. 

When  the  responsibility  of  an  office  is  great,  and  when  the 
results,  dependent  on  the  manner  in  which  its  duties  are  dis- 
charged, are  weighty  and  lasting ;  when  they  aflfect,  not  merely 
a  Um  individuals,  but  multitudes ;  when  they  are  connected 
not  only  with  the  present,  but  reach  into  the  distant  future,  it 
must  awaken  deep  solicitude  in  the  mind  of  him  by  whom  it 
is  sustained.  The  shepherd  who  watches  his  flock  amid  the 
wild  solitudes  of  some  mountain  scene,  where  they  are  exposed 
to  the  violence  and  rapacity  of  ravening  wolves,  cannot  fail 
oftentimes  to  feel  his  heart  swell  with  feelings  of  anxiety  ;  the 
leader  of  a  host,  when  encamped  on  the  frontier  of  an  enem/s 
territory,  and  when  liable  to  be  assailed  by  opposing  multitudes, 
cannot  be  a  stranger  to  feelings  of  deep  solicitude ;  and  the 
sentinel  who  is  appointed  to  guard  some  place  of  trust,  some 
fortress  of  high  importance,  must  experience  a  pressure  of 
anxiety  that  will  banish  sleep  from  his  eyes  and  slumber  from 
his  eyelids.  But  surely,  the  man,  the  Christian  pastor,  who  is 
appointed  to  counsel  and  direct  his  fellow-men  in  their  conflicts 
with  error  and  temptation  and  in  their  search  after  truth,  who 
stands  as  a  watchman  on  the  walls  of  Zion,  who  is  the  shep- 
herd and  guardian  of  undying  spirits,  must  know  a  depth  and 
sleeplessness  of  anxiety  which  no  worldly  office,  or  position  of 
mere  temporal  trust,  can  possibly  awaken. 

The  solicitude  of  the  pastor  in  discharging  the  duties  of  his 
office  must  be  great,  because  he  is  called  to  watch  to  deliver 
souls  from  the  power  of  sin,  and  to  conduct  them  to  repentance 
and  to  God.  This  is,  indeed,  a  work  in  which  an  angel  might 
engage  with  joy,  and  is  eminently  fitted  to  inspire  feelings  of 
hallowed  transport  and  delight  in  the  minds  of  all  who  are 
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its  active  and  devoted  agents.    But  when  the  ten  thousand 
obstacles  which  hinder  success  are  looked  at ;  when  the  feaifol 
power  and  numberless  temptations  of  sin  are  seen  leading  men 
captive,  and  drowning  them  in  perdition ;  when  the  value  and 
high  desdny  of  the  soul  are  solemnly  weighed ;  when  the  broad 
way  which  conducts  to  the  regions  of  death  is  found  crowded 
with  multitudes  who  \vill  not  listen,  let  him  charm  never  so 
wisely ;  and  when  but  few  are  seen  climbing  the  narrow  and 
ascending  path  which  leads  to  immortality  and  to  God,  oh! 
surely    the   predominating    feelings    in    the    mind     of    the 
minister  of  the  Cross  must  be  those  of  mingled  sadness  and 
anxiety.    There  was  force,  and  a  melancholy  solemnity  of 
meaning  in  the  words  of  the  Christian  pastor  who,  when  asked 
"  why  ministers  always  clothed  themselves  in  black,"  replied, 
"that  they  were  in  mourning  for  lost  souls.''    Ah  I  could  the 
pastor  habitually  realize  the  grand  and  solemn  issues  of  his 
ministr}',  as  watching  for  souls;   and   did  he  distinctly  and 
constantly  picture  to  himself  the  dread  possibility  of  everlasting 
ruin  which  hangs  over  them,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  the  subject 
of  that  deep  and  anxious  thoughtfulness  which  uniformly  sat 
on  the  Saviours  brow,  and  which  expressed  itself  in   tears 
as  he  gazed  on  the  impenitent  multitudes  of  Jerusalem.     If 
the  pastor's  object  is  not  to  get  gain,  or  to  seek  the  commen- 
dation and  flatter}'  of  men,  but  to  save  them  from  death ;  if 
the  great  end  of  his  ministr)-  is  to  deliver  the  impenitent  from 
the  bonds  of  iniquity  and  the  gall  of  bitterness,  and  to  conduct 
them  to  repentance  and  reconciliation  with  God ;  and  if  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil  arc  found  uniting  to  defeat  his 
efforts ;  surely  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  if  deep  solicitude 
should  be  the  habitual  tone  of  his  mind,  and  if,  adopting  the 
language  of  the  Apostle,  he  exclaim,  *'AMio  is  sufficient  for 
these  things." 

But  again,  solicitude  of  the  pastor  in  discharging  the  duties 
of  his  office  must  be  deep  and  abiding,  as  he  is  constantly 
called  upon  to  feed  and  rule  the  Church  of  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  has  made  him  overseer.  He  cannot  pretend  to  borrow- 
any  influence  or  authority  from  the  preposterous  dogmas  of 
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apostolical  succession  or  sacramental  efficacy,  by  which  not  a 
few  seek  to  spell-bind  and  over-awe  the  flocks  committed  to 
their  care.     His  power  and  position  among  the"  people  of  his 
charge  must  depend  on  his  aptness  to  teach,  on  his  capability 
of  unfolding  the  Scriptures  so  that  they  may  become,  to  those 
who  wait  on  his  ministry,  the  source  of  doctrine,  correction, 
and  instruction  in  righteousness,  and  on  the  blamelessness  and 
sanctity  of  his  life.     Dreaming,  then,  of  no  superstitious  pre- 
rogatives of  office,  or  of  results  apart  from  suitable  and  appro- 
priate means,  it  is  his  duty,  by  a  deep  and  prayerful  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  by  the  acquisition  of  all  necessary  knowledge, 
and  by  the  faithful  and  forcible  preaching  of  the  Word,  to 
commend  himself  to  every  man's  conscience,  to  edify  them 
that  believe,  and  to  fortify  the  tempted  against  declension  or 
apostasy ;  and  all  this  would,  doubtless,  be  a  delightful  task, 
and  well  fitted  to  make  every  pulse  of  his  heart  beat  with 
gladness.     But,  as  the  past  and  present  condition  of  many 
Churches  painfully  attests,  the  most  devoted  pastors  may  be 
iU-requited  and  ill-sustained ;  they  may  have  to  mourn  over 
deadness  and  insensibility,  over  rapid  inroads  of  the  world 
upon  the  province  of  true  piety  and  devotedness,  and  over  the 
departure  of  that  spirit  of  prayer  and  holy  consecration  to  the 
service  of  God  which  characterized  apostolic  times,  and  may 
be  compelled  to  adopt  the  language  of  the  prophet,  "Who 
hath  believed  our  report,  and  to  whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord 
revealed  ?"  and  hence  the  shadows  of  deep  and  painful  anxiety 
cannot  fail  oftentimes  to  gather  around  him.     Like  many  who 
have  gone  before  him,  and  like  many  who  are  still  bearing 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  in  the  vineyard  of  his  great 
Master,  he  may  pant  for  successes  which  do  not  seem  to  be 
realized ;  perplexities  may  arise  which  he  did  not  anticipate ; 
promises  of  piety  in  some  of  whom  he  had  hoped  well  may 
vanish  like  the  morning  cloud  and  the  early  dew ;  and  some 
who  had  walked  with  him  for  a  season,  and  seemed  to  be 
zealous  in  the  cause  of  God,  may  yield  to  the  force  of  temptation, 
may  go  out  from  his  fellowship,  and  may  make  utter  and  ever- 
lasting shipwTeck  of  their  faith,  and  thus  tlie  spirit  ot  the  pastor 
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may  be  saddened,  and  the  causes  of  his  solicitude  deepened  and 
multiplied    But  he  should  remember  that,  in  all  this,  nothing 
strange  or  uncommon  has  happened  to  him,  nor  anything 
agamst  which  the  power  of  divine  grace  and  a  consdousnes 
of  enlightened  zeal  for  the  glory  of  his  Divine  Master  cannot 
sustain  him.    And,  in  the  midst  of  his  deepest  sdidtude,  if 
he  is  faithful  to  his  Lord  and  the  high  commission  whidi 
he  has  received  at  His  hands,  gleams  of  sunshine  will  break 
around  him,  elements  of  divine  joy  will  mingle  in  his  cup,  and 
a  holy  calm  will  be  enjoyed  by  lum  which  no  perplexities  or 
anxieties  can  possibly  disturb.    And,  having  fidthfully  conse- 
crated his  best  powers  to  the  great  work  to  which  he  has  been 
called,  and  having  maintained  his  steadfastness  to  the  end,  the 
hour  will  at  length  come  when  his  labours  and  solidtude  will 
close  amid  the  rest  and  serenity  of  final  reward  j  when  he  himsdf 
will  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  those  whom 
he  has  saved,  as  jewels,  will  adorn  the  crown  he  shall  wear. 

III.  As  the  office  of  pastor  involves  accountability  to  the 
great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  Souls,  it  demands  of  him  the 
declaration  of  the  whole  counsel  of  God. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  one  who  has  been  called  to  sustain 
any  office,  to  perform  all  its  functions,  as  far  as  he  is  competent, 
with  zeal,  conscientiousness,  and  unslumbering  vigilance.  The 
sentinel  who  has  been  appointed  to  stand  on  the  rampart  of 
a  besieged  fortress,  is  bound  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  watch- 
fulness and  to  give  intimation  of  approaching  danger,  without 
listening  to  the  flatteries  or  threats  of  enemies  ^vithout  or 
traitors  within ;  and  the  ambassador  who  has  been  com- 
missioned by  his  sovereign  to  represent  him,  and  to  proclaim 
and  defend  his  laws  in  some  distant  province  of  his  dominions, 
is  required  to  abide  by  the  spirit  and  letter  of  his  commission, 
without  courting  the  smiles  or  fearing  the  frowns  of  those 
around  hirti.  In  like  manner,  the  Christian  minister,  who  is 
an  ambassador  for  Christ,  is  bound  by  all  that  is  sacred  to  a 
faithful  and  unfaltering  discharge  of  the  high  duties  to  which 
he  is  called.  He  is  bound  by  considerations  the  most  solemn, 
and  under  penalties  the  most  overwhelming,  to  declare  the 
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whole  counsel  of  God.  And  as  that  counsel  is  distinctly  made 
known  to  him  in  the  pages  of  inspiration^  he  is  to  maintain  it 
free  from  all  admixture  of  human  traditions,  and  to  press  it 
on  the  attention  of  men  in  all  its  directness  and  simplicity. 

This  counsel,  which  the  Apostle  assured  the  elders  of 
Ephesus  he  had  not  shunned  to  declare,  is  not  a  series  of 
mysteries  which  men  can  neither  understand  nor  feel ;  nor  is 
it  a  sjrstem  of  cold  abstractions,  which  can  commend  itself 
only  to  the  intellectual  and  highly  cultured.  On  the  contraiy, 
it  is  the  grand  and  simple,  truths,  that  God  is  in  Christ, 
reoondling  the  world  to  Himself,  and  that  man,  in  order  to 
pardon  and  salvation,  must  exercise  repentance  towards  God 
and  faith  in  the  LiOrd  Jesus  Christ  And  hence  these  simple 
but  infinitely  glorious  doctrines,  which  are  fitted  to  shed  light 
on  the  understanding  and  to  move  the  deepest  emotions  of 
the  heart,  must  fonn  the  burden  of  the  pastor's  teaching. 
He  must  proclaim  them  in  season  and  out  of  season,  whether 
men  will  hear  or  forbear ;  he  must  in  no  way  modify  or  conceal 
them  to  meet  the  wishes  or  flatter  the  prejudices  of  any  one. 
Necessity  is  laid  upon  him  to  proclaim  them  constantly,  and 
in  their  entireness.  The  dread  penalty  of  failing  to  do  so,  or 
of  attempting  to  mix  them  up  with  human  opinions,  is  dis- 
tinctly and  solemnly  declared  by  the  Apostle  when  he  exclaims, 
"  Though  we  or  an  angel  from  heaven  preach  any  other  gospel 
unto  you  than  that  which  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him 
be  accursed." 
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BY  PROF.  J.  J.  VAN  OOSTERZEE,  Dp. 
Translattd  h  MAURICE  J.  Evans,  B-A.*; 

II. 

The  question  C2.a  no  longer  be  repressed,  as  to  whether  a 
foundation  for  this  faith  of  the  Apostolic  and  post-Apostolic 
Age  can  be  adduced,  which  is  strong  enough,  not  simply  to  ex- 
plain tlie  origin  of  tliis  structure,  but  also  to  sustain  its  weight 
for  the  future.  Tlius  we  here  approach  the  point  where  all 
impels  to  a  rcvercPit  contemplation  of  the  Christ  Himself,  as 
He  is  presented  to  us  in  the  Gospels.  In  this  way  wc  come  to 
speak  of  fiicts  wliich  cannot  be  disputed ;  or,  rightly  regarded, 
of  only  one  fact,  but  one  which  in  itself  outweighs  many  odiers. 
.  .  .  The  great  fact  to  which  I  appeal,  and  one  which  none 
can  gainsay,  is  the  cndrcly  unique  sclf-cofisciousfiess  which 
reflects  itself  in  the  Lord's  own  words,  and  the  legitimate 
deduction  with  regard  to  His  exalted  Personality,  which  may, 
yea,  most  positively  must,  be  made  therefrom. 

How  triumphantly  were  this  argument  now  conducted,  if 
only  the  Evangelist  John  were  allowed  to  break  the  silence ; 
or  if,  in  the  case  of  the  first  three  Evangelists,  every  word  of 
the  Lord  concerning  His  sui)ernatural  origin  and  dignit)'  were 
allowed  its  due  weight.*  Uiit  against  this  the  criticism  of  the 
present  day  has  carefully  guarded,  by  applying  to  the  last- 
mentioned  documents,  in  the  most  recent  times,  a  system 
v»hich  I  should  in  vain  seek  to  designate  by  a  better  name 
than  that  of  system  of  inuruhUuvi,  A  great .  part  of  the  sacred 
F.oil  is  in  such  wise  placed  under  water,  thvit  it  seems  but  little 
fitted  for  us  poor  Apologetes  to  pitch  our  tents  thereon,  far 
less  to  i>lant  our  mitrailleuses — however  ready  at  our  disposal 
— upon  the  marshy  soil.     Necessar}-  and  beneficial  in  itself, 

zich  hivust  tvas  tot  God  te  staan  (1864).  C.  T.  \V.  Held,  SJosizjuptisse 
jcsu  (1S65).     rh.  Scbaff,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Miraclt  of  History,  etc 
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Criticism  in  its  distinguishing  and  separating  between  the 
genuine  and  the  spurious, — that  which  is  to  be  esteemed 
original  and  that  which  is  by  a  later  hand, — is  constantly  more 
and  more  dominated  by  this  principle :  "  An)rthing  like  this, 
Jesus  could  not  possibly  say,  according  to  the  merely  human  con- 
ception which  I  form  of  Him,  and  therefore  He  in  any  case 
HAS  NOT  said  it"    There  is  a  tacit  assuming  as  a  starting-point 
of  the  supposition,  which  has  first  to  be  proved,  that  ^^  anything 
really  Supernatural  can  never  have  taken  placed    All,  thus,  that 
a  genuine,  original  Matthew  or  Mark  could  relate  of  Jesus, 
must  necessarily  fall  within  the  category  of  that  which  is  merely 
human.  What,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Evangelists  report  beyond 
this  category,  is  on  that  very  account  pronounced  to  be  the 
work  of  a  later  correcting  hand,  retouching  the  MS.  in  the 
interest  of  a  Supernatural  view  of  Christ,  and  the  less  worthy  of 
confidence  in  proportion  as  it  rises  higher  above  the  level  of 
eveiy-day  things.    Now  the  whole  endeavour  of  Criticism  is 
directed  to  the  end,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  of  clearing 
away  the  whole  growth  of  weeds  and  climbing  plants  which, 
as  it  is  supposed,  have  for  ages  overgrown  the  Gospel  tree, 
and  bringing  afresh  to  light  the  original  stem ;  in  other  words, 
of  digging  down  to  the  hidden  natural  substratum  on  which 
Christianity  rests,  with  regard  to  which  it  is  a  settled  pomt 
with  all  the  diggers,  that  it  has  never  consisted  of  anything 
more  than  common  earth,  however  fine  and  productive  in  its 
nature.*    Our  limits  do  not  admit  of  our  giving  any  idea  of 
the  great  labour  and  acumen,  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  which 
is  brought  to  this  task ;  but  not  easily  can  you  form  a  con- 
ception of  the  arbitrary  manner  in  whichjmany  a  one  proceeds, 
in  order  to  erase  from  the  Gospels  all  that  is  Supernatural,  as 
spurious  and  incredible,  for  no  other  reason   than  because 
it  is  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  an  unceasing  endeavour  at  last 
to  present  to  the  Christian  Church  a  merely  human  Christ  as 

•  **  The  main  argument  for  the  later  origin  of  our  Gospels  must  ever 
remain  this,  that  they, — each  one  severally,  and  all  together, — relate  so 
much  out  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  in  a  manner  in  which  in  reality  it  cannot 
possibly  have  taken  place." — Baur,  Krit,  Unters,  iib,  den  kan.  Ev.  p.  25. 
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who  thinks  it  possible  men  would  suppose, — no  trifle  to  be 
sure, — that  He  was  come  to  destroy  the  Law  and  the  Prophets; 
and  who,  as  against  the  solemn  ''  Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  can 
utter  the  "but  /  say  unto  you"* — ^who  ever  speaks  se- 
parately of  "  my  Father  "  and  of  "  3rour  Father,"  but  never  on  a 
single  occasion,  (He  "the  so  deeply  religious  Rabbi,  with  his 
warm  loving  heart,"  in  union  with  his  disciples,)  of  "our 
Father"  + — ^who,  although  meek  and  lowly  of  heart,  with  a 
single  "If  ye,  being  evil,"  manifestly  places  Himself  in  opposi- 
tion to  all  His  hearers;  and  who,  while  He  dearly  shows  that 
He  is  acquainted  with  all  that  is  in  the  human  heart,  never 
utters  a  single  word  of  confession  of  guilt  with  respect  to 
Himself — who  directly  placed  Himself, — and  the  words  at  that 
time  had  still  some  mcwinin^, — not  only  above  Jonah  and 
Solomon,  and  all  the  Prophols,  John  not  excepted,  but  terms 
Himself  greater  than  the  Temple,  the  seat  of  the  special  presence 
of  God  ?  }  Yet  once  more,  what  is  to  be  thought  of  a  Christ 
who,  with  manifest  allusion  to  the  prophetic  word,  promises 
nothing  less  than  the  highest  blessing  of  repose  to  the  souls 
of  all  weary  and  heavy-laden  ones  § — who  makes  everlasting 
weal  or  woe  absolutely  dependent  on  the  confession  or  denial 
of  His  name,  for  the  Israelite  a  matter  of  religious  significance  j| 
— who,  to  mention  no  more,  while  the  loving  of  God  above  all, 
and  one's  neighbour  as  oneself,  is  by  Him  also  recognised  as 
that  which  is  highest  in  the  law,  nevertheless  gives  utterance 
to  the  majestic  declaration  :  "  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother 
more  than  Me,  is  not  worthy  of  Me  ;  and  he  that  loveth  son 
or  daughter  more  than  Me,  is  not  worthy  of  Me  ?  "  ^ 

In  good  sooth,  when  one  is  resolved,  cost  what  it  may,  to 
shake  off,  as  an  intolerable  burden,  belief  in  the  Supernatural  in 
the  person  of  the  Lord,  one  may  discover  and  adduce  some- 
thing against  even  such  decisive  utterances,  or  at  least  against 
some  of  them.     For  him,  however,  who  surrenders  himself 


•  Matt.  V.  17,  22.  t  Matt.  v.  16  ;  vi.  32  ;  vii.  21. 

tMatt.  xii.  6,  39,  41.  $  Matt.  xi.  28  ;  comp.  Jcr.  %-i.  16. 

U  Matt  X.  32,  33.  %  Matt.  x.  37. 
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without  prejudice  to  the  total  impression  made  by  all  these 
combined,  in  connection  with  all  that  has  been  said,  the  choice, 
we  trust,  will  not  be  difficult  So  clearly  do  they  testify,  so 
positively  decide,  that  we  can  only  with  difficulty  repress  a 
feeling  of  compassion  for  the  weakness  and  perplexity  of  those 
who  can  turn  away  their  eyes  therefrom.  I  do  not  pity  the 
anvil ;  but  I  do  the  hammers  and  the  arms  which  are  raised  with 
so  much  toil,  ^uid  withal  so  fruitlessly.  ...  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  testimony  is  allowed  to  have  its  weight,  and  these 
words  of  the  Lord  to  signify  what  alone  they  can  signify,  then 
He  must  necessarily  have  been,  while  truly  man,  also  more 
than  man.  With  this  one  fact  we  have  at  this  moment  exclu- 
sively to  do.  At  the  present  time  the  great  alternative  is  not, 
Arian  or  Athanasian, — that  is  a  question  which  those  who  in 
common  stand  upon  the  foundation  of  Scripture  may  settle 
with  each  other  if  they  can, — but  only,  or  at  least  especially, 
Supernatural  or  Naturalistic  ?  The  question  is  now,  not  dog- 
matic, but  purely  historic  in  character ;  it  is  the  question,  Mere 
man  or  more  than  man  ?  From  beneath,  as  all,  or  from  above 
in  an  entirely  peculiar  sense  ?  The  nature  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  Divine  and  the  human  in  the  Lord  must  be  spoken 
of  elsewhere ;  here  wc  have  to  do  above  all  with  the  facf.  For 
that  Fact  of  all  facts,  the  incarnation  of  God's  own  Son  in  the 
historic  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, — I  speak  on  this  point, 
after  thirty  years  of  Theological  labour,  with  some  degree  of 
confidence, — for  that  fact  plead  reasons  infinitely  more  and 
more  weighty,  than  any  objections  which  can  be  brought  against 
it.  And  //iis  once  established,  we  need  scarcely  say  that  hence- 
forth all  the  miraculous  in  His  appearing  need  no  more  prove 
a  stumblingblock  to  us,  than  does  the  brightness  of  the  rays 
emanating  firom  the  king  of  day.  ^Vhat  is  for  us  miraculous,  is 
for  Him  the  highest  nature :  there  is,  properly  speaking,  but 
one  central  miracle,  and  that  is  this  peerless  Personality  itself. 
That  such  an  image  of  the  Christ  should  be  simply  the  product 
of  an  excited  imagination  of  men  so  infinitely  far  beneath  Him, 
is  manifestly  not  merely  undemonstrable,  but,  for  whoever,  duly 
enlightened,  has  taken  a//  the  data  into  account,  absolutely  in- 
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conceivable.  Whoever  flegrades  the  Xord  to  the  level  of  a 
departed  Jew,— for  to  this  it  really  amounts  in  the  end, — who 
continues  to  live  only  in  grateful  remembrance  and  snpposed 
immortality,  would  make,  not  only  the  appearing  of  Christ  on 
^arth,  but  also  the  whole  Christian  Church  a  palpable  absurdity. 
In  preference  to  this  absurdity  I  choose  a  mjrstcry ;  even  a 
mystery'  which,  although  revealed,  is  not  yet  wholly  compre- 
hended. And  I  make  this  choice,  not  only  in  the  name  and 
interest  of  faith,  but  even  in  the  name  of  sound  and  jusdy 
reasoning  intellect. 

I  sum  up  all  hitherto  said  in  this  proposition,  for  the  defence 
of  which  against  any  opposition  worthy  of  reply,  I  hope  cfer 
to  show  myself  prq^ared  : — 

Thai  which  a  ^hifice  at  Christian  antiquity  already  gri*es  lis 
good  reason  for  belici^ing^  and  which  in  imtrersal/y  recognised 
Apostolic  7i*ritifigs  is  uneqinvocally  expressed,  is  so  triumphantly 
established  by  e7rn  thcfe^v  tcsiivwnics  of  the  Lord  concerning  Htm- 
self  which  the  Criticism  of  the  prcsmt  day  would  allo7v  us  to  retain, 
that  rc'ery  attempt  to  ccnnprehend  the  Christ  as  mere  man  bears 
not  the  stamp  of  genuine  scietice,  but  of  boundless  caprice;  and  for 
these  reasons  also  remains  condemned  to  absolute  fruitlessness.  Only 
belief  in  His  Supernatural  origin  and  dignity  affords  the  true  key 
to  the  enigma  of  ChrisVs  appearing. 

"  WTiat  think  ye  of  Christ  ?  '*  How  much  more  powerfiiDy 
could  we  have  answered  tliis  question,  had  we  not  voluntarily 
confined  ourselves  within  such  narrow  limits ;  and  how  much 
more  gloriously  will  His  greatness  shine  forth  to  you,  when 
this  once  more  stands  out, — for  this  will  happen, — in  the  fiill 
light  of  Scripture  and  of  histcr}- !  Yet  I  regard  that  which  is 
said,  precisely  on  account  of  our  having  made  so  sparing  a  use 
of  the  text,  as  well-adapted  and  sufficient  to  point  out  firm 
ground  to  your  feet  in  prosecuting  a  further  examination ; 
and  I  would  now  ask  your  renewed  interest  while  I  take 
up  the  (jucstion,  i.^hat  He  is,  and  constantly  remains  ;  and 
what  significance  must  thus  be  attached  to  His  person  and 
work.  It  is  manifest  that  we  cannot  run  through,  much  less 
duly  survey,  this  new  field  of  labour  within  the  short  time 
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yet  at  omr  disposal.  That  which  can  be  comprised  -in  no 
vuhimes,  can  still  less  be  duly  treated  of  within  a  few  minutes. 
I  puzpose,  as  the  shortest  and  most  eifectual  method,  to  choose 
that  oT  comparison.  The  Lord  Himself,  as  we  have  already 
•observed,  compared  Himself  with  Jonah  and  Solomon ;  and 
the  parallel  is  well  known  which  was  drawn  by  Rousseau  during 
Ae  last  century,  between  the  death  of  Socrates  and  the  death 
•of  C3irist.  With  Socrates,  however,  1  do  not  now  intend  to 
tronble  you ;  the  good  man  seems  to  have  fallen  a  little  out 
-of  favour,  and  the  comparison  has  moreover  been  frequently 
nttenipted  with  the  desired  success.  I  think  of  three  other 
names  of  earlier  and  later  age,  mentioned,  especially  on  the 
side  of  negation,  in  one  breath  with  that  of  Jesus,  and  well 
fitted,  at  least  to  some  extent,  to  serve  as  a  standard  of  His 
greatness.  Our  object  is  naturally  not  in  this  way  to  prove  the 
superiority  of  the  Lord,  which,  at  least  for  Christians,  is  estab- 
I  iished ;  but  only,  by  the  very  sharpness  of  the  opposition  in 
things  apparently  akin,  the  more  to  bring  to  light  His  all-sur- 
passing greatness  and  ever  inestimable  dignity. 

[The  author  here  institutes  a  striking  contrast  between  the 
prentended  miracle-worker,  ApoUonius  of  Thyana ;  the  illustri6us 
moralist,  Marcus  Aurelius ;  the  great  founder  of  the  Buddhist 
religion,  Sakya-Mouni,  and  the  Christ  of  Holy  Scripture;  which 
"We  propose  giving  separately  hereafter.] 

No  other  comparison  is  necessary,  and  the  issue  has  not  at 
all  surprised  you.  I  cannot  better  sum  up  my  result,  than  in 
the  significant  words  of  Lavater  :  "  All  doubts  arc  vanquished 
by  the  impossibility  of  inventing  the  character  of  Christ.''* 
Do  you,  however,  ask  whence  it  is  that  our  threefold  compari- 
son, although  redounding  unreser\'edly  to  the  honour  of  Christ, 
ytX  cannot  entirely  satisfy  you,  yea  would  certainly  disappoint 
you,  if  our  last  word  were  spoken  in  that  wliich  has  been 
already  said?  It  arises  from  the  fact, — and  upon  this  last 
point  I  wish  especially  to  fix  your  attention, — that  the  highest 
significance  of  Christ's  appearing   lies  not  in  the  domain  to 

•  A  lie  ZiLv'/il  i:b:m'h!det  cUc  Unerf.ndharkcit  Christ:. 
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which  I  have  hitherto  directed  you,  and  in  which  so  numy 
especially  seek  it    Not  when  you  speak  of  Jesus  Christ  espe- 
cially as  the  Worker  of  miracies^  the  Moralist ^  the  Founder  ef  a 
new  religion^ — although  in  all  these  respects  He  stands  far  above 
all  others — ^but  only  when  you  regard  Him  as  Saviour^  Deliverer, 
Redeemer  of  that  which  in  itself  is  lost,  do  you  do  justice  to 
the  significance  of  His  appearing;  according  to  His  own  word, 
''  The  Son  of  Man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
lost"  *  No  brilliant  Miracle- worker,  no  distinguished  Moralist, 
no  Founder  of  a  new  religion  was  that  which  a  suffering 
humanity  needed ;  but  a  Saviour  who,  above  eveiything  else, 
came  to  bring  a  new  life  to  a  world  which,  separated  from 
God,  liad  lost  the  frue  life,  and  could  not  possibly  restore  this 
life  to  itself.     And  this  Saviour, — it  is  the  highest  glorj'ing  of 
faith, — God  has  conferred  out  of  pure  compassion  upon  a 
guilty  world,  in  which  He  gave  His  own  Son  to  appear  m 
human  llesh,  as  true  and  holy  man,  but  at  the  same  time  as 
something  infinitely  more  than  man.     Not  the    religion  of 
Jesus, — a  strange  expression,  and  one  liable  in  various  wa)'s  to 
be  misunderstood, — but  the  Gospel  of  God's  grace  in  Christ,  this 
it  is  which  in  this  domain  is  and  must  remain  the  great  matter, 
uhcn   at   last  such  manifold  "misunderstanding"  shall  have 
come   to  an   end.     None  of  the  Apostles,  the  Fathers,  the 
Reformers,  would  have  understood  the  preacher  whom  th^v 
heard  say,  "Practise  the   religion   of  Jesus,   then  you  will 
unc^uestionably  be  happy ;  and  if  there  is  an  immortality  you 
will  unquestionably  be  saved."     But  this  is  their  Gospel,  the 
Gospel,  besides  which  there  is  no  other :  "  If  thou  shalt  con- 
fess with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in  thine 
heart  that  God  hath  raised  Him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be 
saved."  "  ]3elieve  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be 
saved,  thou  and  thy  house."  t     Of  the  way  of  salvation,  we 
sinners  know  nothing  beyond  what  is  taught  in  the  Gospel  of 
the  Scriptures ;  but  here  it  is  nowhere  written  that  one  shall  be 
saved  on  account  of  his  being  well-meaning,  and  just  as  little 

•  Luke  xix.  la  t  Rom.  x.  9  ;  Acts  xvi.  31. 
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by  his  own  virtue ;  nowhere,  also,  that  one  will  be  saved  on 
account  of  his  belief,  whatever  it  may  be,  but  only  through 
faith  in  the  only  Name  given  for  the  salvation  of  sinners.* 
This  word  may  be  pronounced  a  hard  one,  may  be  rejected, 
forgotten,  but  it  cannot  be  altered ;  since  the  kingdom  of  God 
by  no  means  acknowledges  the  spurious  liberality  of  a  monarch 
of  the  last  century  [Frederick  of  Prussia],  who,  in  a  freak  of 
toleration,  proclaimed  that  in  his  kingdom  "  every  one  could 
be  saved  as  he  liked — d  sa  fafon"    Once  more,  it  is  not  the 
Gospel  to  proclaim :  "  Raise  yourself,  as  well  as  you  can,  to 
attain  to  the  ideal  which  you  behold  in  the  pious  Jesus."    Such 
a  Gospel  were  for  sinners  as  appropriate  as  the  advice  to  a 
lame  person,  "  My  friend,  do  your  best  to  run   five  steps 
further  every  day,  and  then  you  will  get  better  of  yourself;"  but 
this  is  the  good  word,  which  has  never  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man  :  "  A  holy  God  bows  Himself  so  deeply  to  sinners  in 
Christ,  that  He  saves  you  freely  of  grace,  and,  however  incon- 
ceivable it  may  appear,  first  unspeakably  loved  you."     Not 
this  is  the  Gospel :  "  Love  God  above   all  things,  and  your 
neighbour  as  yourself."    That  is  the  Law,  already  proclaimed 
by  Moses,  and  which,  when  it  meets  us  in  its  full  lustre  in  the 
person  and  word  of  Jesus,  would, — provided,   at  least,   we 
seriously  accept  it, — inevitably  drive  us  to  despair,  if  in  oppo- 
sition thereto  we  did  not  know  of  something  which  was  im- 
possible to  the  Law,  but  which  God  in  Christ  has  done  and 
■  is  doing,  and  which  first  makes  His  Gospel  to  be  truly  the  only 
and  everlasting  Gospel,  but  especially  the  Gospel  for  sinners. 
And  here,  first,  we  attain  to  a  height  at  which  all  that  has  been 
said  as  to  the  person  and  work  of  the  Lord  as  it  were  blends 
in  one  centre  before  our  eyes.     ^Vhat  no  Founder  of  a  new 
religion  ever  taught  or  could  teach,  that  Christ  has  revealed ; 
because  He,  as  God's  own  Son,  had  read  in  the  heart  of  the 
Father  God's  own  saving  purpose  for  the  redemption  of  a 
sinful  world;   and  what  no  Moralist  or   Miracle-worker  has 


•  Acts  iv.  12.     Comp.  the  author's  discourse,  entitled,  Geen  ander  Evait' 
geiie,  Ron.,  1865. 
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done,  He  has  done — given  up  His  life  unto  deaA,  inordei;  Iq- 
that  most  precious^^of  all sacrificea^. to  found  a  New-CovenantoC 
grace  and  reconciliation.    Do  you  ask  for  the  proof  that  hen^. 
more  than  anywhere  else^  lies  the.  true  central  point  in  die 
wondrous  appearing  of  Christ?    Whence  dse  rieed  I  derive 
it,   than  from  the  well-known  powerlessness  of  the  Modem: 
School  to  awaken  a  permanent  enthusiasm  in  the  Church  for 
a  Cirospel  deprived  of  that  which  is  its  main  chanicteristic> 
With  all  high-sounding  eulogies  upon  the  moral  greatness  of. 
the  suficring  Christ,'  they  know  not  from  that  standpoint  .what, 
to  do  with  the  history,  and  consequently  also  with  the  pxo^ 
damation  of   His  sufferings.      For  Naturalism  the  death  of 
Jesus  is  the  sad  proof  of  over-excitement  on  the  one  hand, 
exasperation  on  the  other,  accompanied  on  either  side  by  an 
almost  incomprehensible  misunderstanding.     Hence  also  the 
new  Criticism,  in  order  not  to  be  unfair  towards  a  great  part 
of  the  race,  finds  as  far  as  possible  extenuating  circumstances 
for  the  enemies  of  Jesus,  yea  even  for  His  betrayer.     This 
misunderstanding  ceases  only  when,  in  accordance  nith  Scrip- 
ture, it  is  acknowledged  that  He  who  here  sufifered  and  died 
was  something  more,  infinitely  more,  than  an  innocent  victim,, 
a  steadfast  mart}T,  an   excellent  example — that  here,  there 
suffers  and  dies  One  no  less  than  God's  incarnate  Son,  who  in. 
this  way  not  merely  founds  a  religion  beside  or  above  all 
others,  but  purchases  to  Himself  a  CJmrch  with  His  blood ; 
reconciles,  by  His  cross  of  redemption,  the  sinful  world  with 
God,  earth  with  heaven,  and  henceforth  for  ever  lives  and 
reigns,  personally  to  confer,  upon  the  Humanity  redeemed  by.    4 
Him,  the  salvation  in  Him  revealed  and  brought  in.  > 

Behold,  then,  the  Christ,  not  as  He  is  proclaimed  by  this 
or  that  critically  disputed  or  defended  text  \  but  as  Scripture, 
in  ever}'  way  proclaims  Him,  from  beginning  to  end ;  as  the. 
faithful  Church,  of  all  ages,  not  merely  confesses  but  adores* 
Him ;  for  the  earliest  description  of  believers,  as  those  "  wha 
call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,*'  *  is,  in  point  of  fact, 

*  Acts  ix.  14 ;  Rom.  x.  13. 
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still  the  best,  one;  as  Christian  experience  even  in  our  daj^ 
knows:  Him,  and  continually  recognises  Him,  and  ever  again 
gives  thit.  testimony :  ''  Another  I  know  not,  and  with  one  less- 
than  He  I  cannot  be  satisfied."  The  Christ,  once  more,  as^. 
a  thousand  times  disowned  and  rejected,  He  presents  Himself 
ever  afresh,  to-  every  age,  to  every  race,  to  every  heart,  with 
the  glad  tidings,  not  of  enlightenment,  progress,  perfection — 
all  this  afterwards,  but  now  first  of  all  of  redemption.  He  who 
kn6ws  Him,  cannot  possibly  confound  Him  with  any  other;. 
and  just  as  little  can  he  forsake  Him,  without,  in  a  spiritual' 
sense,  kying  violent  hands  upon  himsell  For  him  who  doe& 
not  3ret  know  Him,  the  first  question  is,  not  whether  He  can^ 
be  perfectly  comprehended,  but  whether  there  is  sufficient 
reason  for  believing  in  Him ;  and,  above  all,. whether  we  can 
dispense  with  Him.  The  key  to  the  whole  controversy  in  this. 
dom^JTi  lies  in  the  simple  word,  ^'They  that  are  whole  need  not 
a  phjrsician,  but  they  that  are  sick."  *  The  non-recognition  of 
sin  as  sin,  is  the  Achilles-heel  of  the  whole  Modem  system. 

Bat  now,  in  conclusion,  the  place  which  this  Christ  occupies. 
and  must  occupy,  has  need  of  no  lengthened  treatment,  but 
simply  of  a  succinct  account  Christ  and  His  place — one  might 
write  an  almost  endless  running  commentary  upon  the  great 
word  of  the  Apostle :  ''  He  is  before  all  things,  and  by  Himi 
all  things  consist.  And  He  is  . .  .  .  the  Firstborn  fix)m  the. 
dead ;  that  in  all  things  He  might  have  the  pre-eminence,"  t 
For  Him,  it  is  self-evident,  after  what  has  been  said,  is  the: 
first  place  in  the  history  of  the  world  and  of  humanity.    We. 

^pftear  so  much  of  manifold  modes  of  conceiving  of  the  purpose. 

^the  world  has  to  answer  (wereld-beschouwing) ; .  here  is  one 
which  in  point  of.  depth,  beauty,  and  fruitfulness,  you  may 
place  above  every  other,  "It  was  God's  good  pleasure,  in  the 
dispensation,  of  the  fulness  of  tlie  times,  in  Him  to  gather. 
together  in  one  all  things,  as  imder  one  head,  both  (things) 
which  are  in  heaven  and  which  are  on  earth ;  and  by  Him  to 

*  Matt  ix.  13.     "  Tu  non  satis  cogitasti,  quanti  ponderis  sit  peccatum.'' 
{Ansdm,) 

+  C0I.  i.  17,  18. 
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reconcile  all  things  unto  Himself."  *  The  Christ  is  not  wmplr 
the  crown  and  culminating  point ;  but,  as  it  were,  the  heart, 
the  pole  of  life,  the  final  aim  in  the  histoiy  of  our  whole  race ; 
who  opens  and  no  man  shuts,  in  this  sense  also,  that  without 
Him  this  history  remains  a  book  sealed  A\ith  seven  seals.  The 
past  He  closes,  the  present  He  dominates,  the  future  He 
penetrates ;  but  only  in  nrtue  of  His  essential  character  as 
God-man.  Among  other  disabilities,  Modernism  ineidtably 
incurs  the  penalty  of  a  false  view  of  history.  Your  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  is  simply  an  enigmatical  figure,  beside  and  above 
many  others ;  my  Christ  of  Bethlehem  is,  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word,  the  King  of  the  world's  histor}' ! 

For  Him  the  first  place  in  the  domain  of  Philosophy  and  of 
Rcli^n.  Atheism  or  Pantheism,  these  are  the  two  opposite 
rocks,  on  one  of  which  human  thought  ever  suffers  shipA\Teck, 
when,  with  regard  to  the  highest  questions,  it  refuses  to  accept 
the  guidance  of  the  Gospel.  The  sun  of  the  highest  Truth 
arises  on  our  j)atli,  only  when  the  source  of  the  highest  life 
has  been  opened  for  our  heart ;  and  that  life  is  only  in  Him. 
Christianity  is  not  simply  an  excellent  religion,  but  the  highest, 
properly  speaking,  the  one  rc»igion  for  sinful  man,  thirsting  after, 
and  capable  of  receiving,  icr'^wed  communion  with  God ;  and 
it  is  meet  that  the  Christ  sho..M  stand,  not  as  once  in  the 
private  chapel  of  a  Roman  Emperor,  iK^side,  even  above,  other 
heroes  and  geniuses — nay,  it  is  true,  as  stands  Amtten  upon 
the  obelisk  of  St.  Peter's  Place  in  the  same  Rome,  Chrisfus 
vincity  Chrisfus  regnaty  Chrisfus  fopulum  suutn  ab  omni  male 
defendifA 

For  Him  the  first  place,  notably  ///  the  field  of  Theology, 
parficularly  of  the  docfrine  of  Faifh  and  of  Morals,  If  the 
Christ  is  simply  a  natural  product  of  sinful  humanity.  Chris- 
tian Theology  has  then  also,  properly  speaking,  lost  its  whole 
raison  d'etre.     The  old  queen  of  the  sciences,  by  the  grace  of 


*  Ephcs.  i.  10 ;  Col.  i.  20. 

t  "  Christ  conquers,  Christ  reigns,  Christ  defends  His  Church  against  all 
evil." 
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God,  loses  her  crown  on  the  same  day  with  her  King ;  she 
becomes  at.  best  only  a  science  of  religion  by  the  grace  of 
men ;  ^hich  can  fitly  be  classed  with  other  non-sacred 
sciences,  because  it  has  no  principle  of  its  own  to  men- 
tion or  to  defend.  From  the  standpoint  we  have  taken, 
however,  Christian  Theology  becomes  the  science  of  faith  in 
Him  who  is  the  life,  and  whose  power  we  continually  ex- 
perience, as  we  have  learnt  to  know  Him  fit)m  the  Scriptures. 
Doctrine  of  salvation  and  doctrine  of  life,^no  longer  set  in 
opposition  to  each  other, — much  less  separated  by  a  wide 
gulf, — display  henceforth  a  thoroughly  Christo-centric  charac 
ter.  He  is  the  source  and  focus  of  each,  He  who  is  the  life, 
fjx>m  whom  the  light  pours  forth  in  every  direction. 

For  Him,  finally,  the  first  place  in  every  eircle  of  tJie  personal 
and  social  life;  since,  although  we  know  God  from  nature,  we 
have  Him  only  in  Christ.  He,  the  King  in  the  heart  and  in 
the  head,  in  the  family  and  in  society,  in  the  sphere  of  art  and 
in  that  of  science,  in  the  school  and  in  life,  in  the  free  Church 
and  in  the  free  State  .  .  .  the  vastness  of  the  material 
overwhelms  me;  I  mention  only  the  titles  of  the  volumes 
which  God  is  engaged  in  writing  before  our  eyes,  possibly  by 
our  hands.  But,  O  Christian,  has  not  the  simple  enumeration 
in  itself  something  which  makes  your  heart  beat  higher,  but  at 
the  same  time  compels  you  in  self-humiliation  to  cast  down 
the  eyes? 


BY  THE  REV.  PAXTON  HOOD. 

vin. 
ramab;  the  village  of  the  seer. 

"  A  voice  was  heard  in  Ramah.*' — Jer.  xzzL  15. 

Thbre  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  many  villages  to  as 
obscure  as  to  their  locality ;.  and  yet  we  are  to  speak  iqxm 
them,  because  there  was  a  day  in  their  history  when  thejf 
were  not  obscure,  and  because,  in.  the.  light  of  the  events 
which  transpired  in  their  neighbourhood  or  the  characters 
who  were  bom  and  resided  within  them,  they  shone  forth 
with  extraordinary  lustre.  But  it  is  with  places  as  with  persons, 
as  "  unknown  yet  well  knowiL"  Individuals  have  been  handed 
down  to  history,  their  deeds  mentioned  from  page  to  page, 
whose  names  are  yet  quite  unknown.  We  know  neither  the 
names  of  the  old  or  young  prophet  whose  affecting  story  is  told 
in  the  Second  Book  of  Kings.  The  Syro-Phoenician  woman 
comes  before  us  without  a  name ;  we  do  not  know  the  name 
of  PDate's  wife  \  we  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  good  thief. 
History  recites  the  instances  of  men  who  have  saved  cities, 
but  their  names  are  unknown  although  their  deeds  are 
recorded ;  like  that  lame  old  gatekeeper  of  Bois-le-Duc,  with 
whose  action  perhaps,  in  the  result  of  it,  neither  the  present 
writer  nor.'i  readerj  has  much  sympathy,  who  just  struggled 
from  his  bed  to  shut  to  the  gates,  to  ring  the  bell  and  rouse 
his  party  to  arms,  and  then  crept  back  to  his  bed ;  and  having 
performed  this  his  little  achievement  laid  him  down  that  night 
and  died — his  name  to  all  historians  apparently  quite  unknown. 
And  so  it  is  with  places ;  some  gleam  out  by  a  single  action  or 
character  for  a  moment  on  the  disc  of  history,  and  then,  after 
that  instant  of  illumination,  they  sink  back  again  into  obscurity 
and  are  seen  no  more.  But  such  places  shine  like  some  of  the 
imaginary  villages  or  spots  with  which  the  poet  charms  us  in 
the  pages  of  fiction ;  doubdess  even  these  had  more  than  an 
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ideal  existence:  in  the  poet's  mind,  he  had  seem  their  like  and' 
he^  described:  them ;  and  of  those  no.  longer,  to  be  with  any 
distinctness  identifiedi  the  circumstances  which  happened  in: 
diem  and  have  given  to  them  their  fame.  were,  real  enough* 

Where  was  Libnah?    Where  is  its.  site?    That  it. was  one' 
of  the  nine  royal  cities  in  the  days  of  Joshua,  by  no  means 
assures  us  that  its  size  was  of  equal  importance  to  its  situation. 
We  know  how  frequently  it  is  the  case,  that,  some  little  bonier 
town  or  city,  like  Geneva,  holds  royalties  in  itself  arising  from. 
its  posidon;  so  Libnah,  on  the  borders  of  Judah,  Israel; 
Philistia,  and  Egypt  herself — the  litde   town  apparendy,  as 
Thomas- Fuller  says,  taking  its  cordial  of  self-subsistence  from* 
the  very  poison  of  its  enemies.    And  it  was  against  Libnah 
tibat.  Sennacherib  encamped,  and  against  Libnah  he  sent  his 
railing  accusation  and  command  to  surrender ;  but  we  have 
no*  reason  to  suppose  that  the  brave  litde  place  was  taken. 
It. was  round  Libnah  that  the  array  of  the  one  hundred  and 
ei^ty-five  thousand  soldiers  was  spread  out;   and  it  was  to 
save.  Libnah  and,  through  that  Htde  town,  all  Israel,  that — 

"  The  angel  of  death  spread  his  wmgs  on  the  blast, 
And  breathed  in  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he  passed. 
And  there  lay  the  rider,  distorted  and  pale. 
With  the  dew  on  his  brow  and  the  rust  on  his  mail ; 
And  the  might  of  th^  Gentile,  unsmote  by  the  sword. 
Hath  melted  like  snow  at  the  glance  of  the  Lord." 

Where  was  Emmaus?  Dr.  Robertson  confesses  himselt 
unable  to  authenticate  its  site.  Yet,  although  the  glimpse 
we  obtain  of  it  is  so  slight  and  evanescent,  what  village  is 
more  interesting?  Some  travellers  believe  they  have  sdll 
followed  the  path  trodden  by  those  desponding  disciples 
when  that  mysterious  stranger  crossed  their  way.  We  should 
like  to  identify  the  scene  of  that  sweet  episode,  the  spot  of 
that  interview  which  hallowed  that  solemn  eventide  of  the 
first  Chrisdan  Sabbath-day..  And.  it  was  near  Jerusalem,  but 
it  is  an  obscure  village.. . 

There  is  another  and  even  a  yet  more  interesting  place,, 
judging,  it  by  its  human*  interests  and  associations,  Ramahy. 
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Ramathaim-Zophim ;  in  fact,  poliaps,  two  villages.  Traction 
for  a  long  time  held  this  place  to  be  identical  with  Ramldi ; 
but  Dr.  Robertson  seems  to  luire  disproved  this  identificatioo, 
if  not  quite  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  readers,  sufBdentiy  to 
disturb  certaint}'.  He  has  judged  it  probable  that  Ramah  was 
more  likely  the  present  Soba,  and  has  \'indicated  the  proba- 
bility with  some  ingenuit)'.  Ramah  was  the  birthplace  of 
Samuel;  it  was  the  spot  of  many  striking  and  tender  inci- 
dents in  his  illustrious  life ;  it  was  the  home  of  the  prophet 
"Wherever  it  was,"  says  Thomas  Fuller,  "it  was  the  place 
where  Samuel  was  born  wonderfully,  lived  unblamably  and 
died  peaceably,  and  was  buried  honourably."  And  other 
singular  memories  point  out  this  place  as  one  to  which  we 
may  travel  to  obtain  lessons  not  uninteresting  to  us.  Is  it 
not  sweet  sometimes  to  visit  a  prophet's  home  ?  Have  I  not 
before  said,  the  place  seems  to  retJiin  something  of  its  ancient 
life  ?  There  are  those  even  who  go  on  pilgrimages  sometimes 
to  see  the  ground  over  which  some  beloved  feet  walked.  So 
I  have  visited  the  little  village,  Bemerton,  where  George 
Herbert  lived  his  holy  simple  life,  and  wTOte  his  quaint,  his 
sweetly  fanciful  and*  instructive  metres.  So  I  walked  to  the 
golden  grove  in  Carmarthenshire,  where  Jeremy  Taylor  passed 
his  years  of  obscurity,  preached  his  sermons ;  and,  above  all, 
where  he  wrote  his  "  Liberty  of  Pft)phesying ;"  and,  alas  !  I 
found  the  plough  had  passed  over  "  Taylor's  walk,"  every  brick 
of  the  church  in  which  he  preached  had  been  pulled  down, 
and  his  pulpit  had  been  used  for  firewood.  So  pleasant  is  it 
to  realize  the  spots  where  prophets  have  lived  and  spoken.  I 
have  many  times  walked  from  Ulverstone  to  Swarthmoor  Hall, 
to  see  the  house  where  George  Fox  found  rest  and  quiet,  and 
some  freedom  from  persecution  after  his  many  years  of  wander- 
ings and  imprisonment ;  and  I  stood  in  the  old  oriel  window 
looking  out  amongst  the  trees  which  must  have  been  standing 
when  he  stood  there,  when  he  poured  out  his  words  over  the 
crowds  assembled  below,  and  even  raised  and  carried  the 
people  along  with  him  in  the  notes  of  sacred  hymns.  It  is 
surely  very  sweet  to  visit  and  to  realize  the  haunts  of  old 
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prophet  mea  Kidderminster  must  look  very  unlike  what  it 
was  in  Richard  Baxter's  day ;  but  I  have  never  visited  it  or 
looked  upon  its  old  church,  however  changed,  without  thinking 
of  him  and  Margaret  Charlton,  and  feeling  as  if  some  gales 
from  the  "Saints'  Everlasting  Rest"  blew  past  my  spirit. 
The  spirit  of  Doddridge  still  lingers  in  the  fields  and  walks 
about  Northampton ;  we  still  seem  to  meet  Cowper  at  Olney, 
and  Young  at  Welwyn,  and  James  Hervey  at  Weston-FaveL 
So  singular  is  that  law  of  association  which  makes  men  shrine- 
seekers. 

But  in  the  case  of  Samuel  the  great  Hebrew  seer  and 
prophet,  we  are  unable  very  clearly  to  follow  him  to  his 
homes  and  haunts ;  thus  we  see  the  history  of  his  age  is  full  of 
him.     In  that  history  of  the  Jews,  in  which  we  have  such  an 
astonishing  succession  of  great  characters — genius  and  strength 
so  mighty  and  manifold,  while  some  perhaps  are  grander,  pre- 
senting, like  David,  a  more  epical  structure,  or,  like  Solomon, 
a  more  gorgeous  embodiment,  there  is  none  more  interesting 
and,   from   some  points  of  view,  more  imposing.     And  we 
should  like  to  follow  him  to  the  little  village  where  he  was 
bom  and  where  his   days  of  peaceful  power  were  passed, 
through  times  so  turbulent  and  troublesome ;  perhaps  the  very 
name  of  his  home  may  blend  a  difficulty  with  its  identity. 
Ramah  signifies  the  Height,  or  the  High  Place;  it  was  probably 
a   hill   rising   from  some  surrounding  plain;    and   travellers 
perhaps  do  not  sufficiently  remember,  that  while  we  are  not 
always  to  expect  in  the  name  of  a  place  its  local  attributes,  it 
^vill  perhaps   usually  be  so.    The  designation  Ramah,  then, 
might  have  been  one  often  repeated,  as  we  find  in  our  own 
and  other  countries — a  local  characteristic  causes  a  frequent 
repetition.     It  matters  little  to  the  present  paper,  nor  does  it 
matter  in  general  materially ;  for  the  spirit  can  visit  places  the 
eyes  are  unable  to  see.     This  Ramah,  wherever  it  was,  would 
seem  to    have  possessed  something    special  and  peculiarly 
spiritual  in  its  very  atmosphere.     I  cannot  but  think  there  are 
such  spots.    If,  as  we  know  is  the  case,  certain  bodily  conditions 
form  a  happy  assenting  vehicle  through  which  the  soul  can  pass 
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anfl  speak,  or  .flirough  which  the  ministrations  of  eattenad 
nature  may  reach  the  soul,  may  it  not  very  naturally  he  bo  ako 
with  the  surrounding  region?  There  are  places  not  like  otter 
places,  they  seem  to  have  possessed  some  happy  mixture  of 
atmosphere  favourable  to  the  production  of  great  souls ;  we 
might  almost  say  this  is  the  case  with  nations  and  peoples 
in  general.  There  is  scarce  another  spot  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  like  Florence;  the  little  city  seems  to  possess  a  prophetic 
air,  it  ^'as  the  soil  and  the  inspiration  of  genius.  But  the  same 
remark  holds  true  of  other  spots  and  places,  and  seems  almost 
to  account  for  natural  divergences  and  differences  of  character. 
Around  Ramah  a.  prophetic  air  hung;  it  is  revealed  in  the 
mother  of  Samuel,  who  lived  there  wnth  her  husband — "  a  wo- 
man of  a  sorrowful  spirit,"  pensive,  but  elevated  in  the  strain 
and  stress  of  her  thought  and  feeling.  Her  beautiful  hymn 
shows  that — a  floating  flakelet  of  si^'eet  old  Hebrew  melody; 
you  may  call  it  an  earlier  Magnificat.  Like  the  virgin  mother 
of  our  Lord,  the  mother  of  Samuel  seems  to  move  before  us 
with  considerable  distinctness  as  the  singer  of  that  sweet  and 
sacred  hjrmn,  **  a  voice  from  Ramah,''  in  the  very  eldest  times. 
And  then,  by-and-by,  it  became  the  home  of  the  inspired  and 
nen'ous  prophet,  and  then  the  school  of  the  prophets,  amidst 
whose  ranks  there  seemed  to  move  and  swell  some  great  utter- 
ances of  inspiration  and  melody.  Then  the  singular  circum- 
stance is,  that  in  that  neighbourhood  Saul  himself  is  caught 
and  ini]^ressed  by  the  spirit  of  the  band  of  men  who  went 
with  him,  whose  hearts  God  had  touched,  and  he  began  to 
prophesy;  so  that  it  became  a  proverb,  arising  from  the  in- 
cident of  the  place,  "  Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets?'' 

ITie  air  of  the  place  seems  to  have  been  prophetical;  such  a 
remark  follows  upon  that  I  made  just  now.  Are  there  not  places 
which  wither  all  the  blossoms,  the  spiritualit}-,  the  devotion, 
genius,  inspiration?  The  best  emotions  of  the  heart  cannot  grow 
there  ;  life  is  robbed  of  its  glor>'  and  its  charm  by  some  minis- 
tering spirit  of  mp.terialism,  of  craft  with  indiflerence;  men 
move  on  with  a  kind  of  divine  life  of  duty  there,  but  life  in  its 
ecstasy  and  its  elevation  is  unknown.    It  would  be  invidious  to 
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mention. snch  places;  they  exist,  we  have  breathed  *the  air  of 
them.  What!  do  we  not  know  of  places  like  the  famous  ItEQian 
grotto?  into  which,  if  you  plunge  animal  life,  or  which,  if  jovl 
attempt  to  breathe  yoinself,  all  the  senses  are  benunfbed,  the 
atmosphere  heavy  and  saturnine?  And  do  we  not  know  that 
there  are  keen,  refreshing,  exciting  airs,  so  living  and  life^ving 
that  we  must  perforce  sing  and  shout,  or  even  sob  for  very  joy? 
At  any  rate  this  Ramah  seems  to  have  answered  to  some  such 
ideas ;  it  was  as  if  its  visitors  drank  in  -prophetic  inspiration 
from  its  heights,  and  became  other  men.  It  was  here  that  we 
read  of  Saul,  "He  became  another  man,"  "he  had  another 
heart **  Ramah  has  been  regarded  as  a  Hebrew  University — 
here  Samuel,  it  is  supposed  from  the  long  course  of  tradition, 
gave  to  the  people  the  first  schools  of  the  prophets;  so  he 
attempted  to  commence  the  work  of  national  regeneration. 
He  gave  to  them  the  harp  and  the  flute.  A  distinguished 
scholar  of  our  times  supposes  that  David  himself  received  his 
education  at  Ramah.  "  I  do  not  .see,"  says  Dr.  Payne  Smith, 
"how  David  could  have  learned  to  read  and  write,  except  in 
Samuel's  schools.  His  skill  in  music  may  also  have  been 
acquired  there."  • 

Such  are  some  of  the  first  circumstances  which  create  in  our 
tninds  a  pleasing  interest  in  this  spot,  whose  height  and  fountain 
are  like  a  Hebrew  Parnassus  and  Helicon.  Wherever  Ramah 
was,  it  is  introduced  to  us  in  one  of  those  sweet,  concise,  but 
charming  pictures  so  frequent  in  the  Bible.  Saul  and  his 
servants  are  in  perplexity  concerning  the  asses  they  had  gone 
to  seek ;  they  appear  to  have  lost  their  way  and  to  be  in  a 
dilemma.  -Food  had  failed  them,  and  we  may  suppose  money 
too,  for  the  servant  tells  Saul  that  he  has  the  fourth  part  of  a 
shekel  of  silver,  "  that  will  I  give  to  the  man  of  God  to  tell  us 
our  way;"  for  he  had  just  before  remembered  that  they  were 
near  the  residence  of  Samuel.  "  There  is,"  said  the  servant,  "in 
this  city  a  man  of  God,  and  he  is  an  honourable  man ;  all  that 
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he  saith  cometh  surely  to  pass :  now  let  us  go  thither ;  most 
likely  he  can  show  us  our  way  we  should  go.''  All  this  was 
well  thought  of,  so  Saul  said,  "Well  said;  come,  let  us  ga" 
And  they  went  up  the  hill  to  the  \-illage  \  and  here  we  have 
what  plainly  gives  the  name  of  the  place,  Ramah,  the  village 
on  the  heights.  It  seems  indeed  probable  that  there  were  two 
hills,  one  above  the  other;  but  the  \'illage  was  on  the  hill 
beneath,  and  Samuel's  house  on  a  height  over  the  lower  hill, 
Ramah-Zophim  would  seem  to  indicate  this,  as  well  as  all  the 
pieces  of  the  story.  As  they  went  on  their  way  through  the 
village,  gathered  round  the  fountain  or  the  well,  they  found 
young  maidens  drawing  water ;  and  the  belated  travellers  said, 
*-Isthe  seer  here?"  For,  as  the  ju(l.,'e,  we  are  told  how  Samuel 
left  home  at  different  periods  of  the  year  to  hold  his  assize 
courts  in  the  several  other  central  places  of  the  land.  Tlie 
maidens  rei)lied,  "The  seer  is  at  home."  And  it  is  at  this 
point  a  most  striking  and  interesting  remark  is  made,  appa- 
rently (jiiite  incidentally  in  the  stor}-.  It  is  a  histor}-;  and 
names,  in  the  course  of  time  between  the  haf)pening  of  this 
little  rural  yet  historical  incident,  had  changed,  "  Beforetime 
in  Israel,  when  a  man  went  to  inquire  of  God,  thus  he  spake, 
Come,  and  let  us  go  to  the  seer :  for  he  that  is  now  called  a 
Prophet  was  beforetime  called  a  Seer."  We  have  a  change 
exactly  like  it  in  language  in  our  own  countr}- :  before  the 
Contjuest,  the  concourse  of  legislation  was  called  the  Wittena- 
gemot,  that  is,  the  Assembly  of  Wise  Ones;  since  the  Conquest 
it  has  been  called  the  Parliament,  that  is,  the  Assembly  of  the 
Talking  Ones.  It  is  true  there  were  seers  after  Samuel;  but 
it  seems  in  his  day  that  was  the  distinctive  attribute  and 
characteristic  of  the  prophetic  man — he  was  one  who  sees ;  a 
;;rand  attribute  indeed,  defining  one  who  had  clear  insight  into 
the  laws  and  roots  of  things — a  man  with  a  divine  second  sight. 
Such  was  Samuel ;  and  thus  his  residence  on  the  high  place 
over  Raniah  was  a  mountain  of  vision  kno>vn  to  all  the  country 
round ;  and  while  he  had  his  seasons  during  which  he  visited 
tlie  central  cities  to  sit  in  the  chair  of  judgment,  men  sought 
liim  and  came  to  his  house  for  counsel  and  for  wisdom  bedause 
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he  was  the  seer.  So  the  damsels  by  the  well  replied  to  the 
young  men,  "You  are  just  in  time,  the  seer  has  just  arrived 
home,  he  came  to-day,  for  there  is  a  sacrifice  of  the  people  to- 
day in  the  high  place ;  you  will  find  him  in  the  lower  village  if 
you  make  haste  now,  before  he  go  up  to  the  high  place  to  eat, 
for  the  people  will  not  eat  until  he  come,  because  he  doth  bless 
the  sacrifice,  and  afterwards  those  that  are  invited  dine  with 
him.  If  you  make  haste  you  will  find  him  about  this  very 
time."  So  the  yoimg  men  hastened  on;  and  just  as  they  reached 
the  village  Samuel  was  coming  forth  to  go  up  to  the  high  place. 
The  two  or  three  words  I  have  altered  in  narrating  this  story 
only  seem  to  me  to  set  it  in  a  more  clear  and  distinct  light. 
Then  came  the  moment  of  seership,  and  in  that  upland 
village  Samuel  knew  that  he  met  the  man  who  was  to  be 
Israel's  first  king.  Into  that  story  we  have  not  to  enter  now, 
further  than  to  say  that  the  whole  course  of  the  story  shows,  or 
seems  to  show,  that  there  were  two  elevations.  The  travellers 
went  up  a  hill  to  the  village — and  then  they  ascended  again  to 
another  height  above  the  village,  the  house  of  Samuel  as  well 
as  the  sacred  ministering  place  of  the  prophet  and  high-priest 
of  God;  unless,  indeed,  we  may  suppose,  for  the  story  leaves 
either  supposition  firee,  that  the  sacred  place  stood  by  itself 
alone  on  the  heights,  as  we  read  of  their  coming  down  from 
the  high  place  again  into  the  village ;  and  then,  as  Samuel  and 
Saul  left  the  village,  we  read  again  of  their  going  down  to  the 
end  of  the  village,  at  whose  foot,  in  some  still  lonely  place,  the 
servant  was  commanded  to  go  on  while  the  great  seer  and 
judge  took  Saul  aside,  poured  a  vial  of  oil  upon  his  head,  and 
said,  "  Is  it  not  because  the  Lord  hath  anointed  thee  captain 
over  His  inheritance?"  An  astonishing  event  indeed  in  the 
life  of  the  young  man  who  set  forth  to  find  his  father^s  asses, 
and  found  a  kingdom  on  the  way.  So,  for  good  or  ill,  it  has 
often  happened  that  men,  in  seeking  for  one  thing,  have  found 
another.  Where  this  Ramah  was,  has  been  confessed  perhaps 
the  greatest  perplexity  in  the  map  and  topography  of  the  Holy 
Land;  but,  perhaps,  if  these  particulars  of  the  locality  had  been 
more  distinctly  watched,  and  the  necessity  for  a  double  height, 
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a  trne  Ramah  Zophim  had  been  looked  for,  it  miglit  hcie 
simplified  and  drawn  into  a  nanowtr  circle  and  limited  die 
nomber  of  the  places  which  seem  to  present  a  claim  to  die 
honour  of  that  distinguished  prophetic  residence  and  tfiat  fiat 
coronation ;  and  after  all,  perhaps  that  dieorj  which  finds  k  it 
£1  Fureidis,  the  eminent  and  celebrated  Frank  momitain,  abort 
six  miles  fit)m  Jemsalem,  may  present  a  stronger  claim  tha 
has  by  some  writers  been  supposed.  Wherever  it  was,  whata 
venerable  and  beautifiil  a^)ect  it  has,  invested  with  these  oU 
village  circumstances,  these  leaflets  of  old  tradition  and  strokes 
of  history — the  home  of  a  great  and  eminently  good  wise  nOy 
a  height  on  which  he  hved  who  was  the  great  reformer  of  hb 
times,  the  holy  and  stem  yet  peaceful  patriot,  pre-emincndf 
beyonil  all  other  men  the  seer  of  his  day — the  place  to  whidi 
he  retreated  for  di\ine  communion,  refreshment  and  rc-invigor- 
ation  !  The  hospitable  priest  of  God,  for  in  this  light  the  stoiy 
seems  jtlainly  to  present  rim,  known  to  lie  accessible  to  the 
in<]uiries  of  the  humblest;  for  it  was  not  thought  at  all  a  strange 
thin  J  uiat  a  pair  of  peasants  should  have  an  interview  with 
him,  and  it  seems  to  be  expected  that  he  would  invite  the 
wa}'farers  to  dine  and  rest  with  him  before  they  departed. 

And  there,  when  the  great  man  died,  ail  Israel  gathered 
together,  the  representatives  of  the  nation ;  there,  npon  the 
heights  cf  Ramah,  they  buried  him,  in  his  house  at  Ramsh^ 
in  some  sweet  spot,  some  garden  seclusion  overshadowed  by 
the  brooding  and  meditati\'e  trees  beneath  whose  shades  die 
prophet  had  walked  and  held  his  conferences  and  commmiioDS 
with  di>'ine  things.  There  all  Israel  made  great  lamentadon 
over  him,  as  well  they  might, — the  hoar}*  old  man  who  had 
heard  the  voice  of  God  calling  him  when  he  was  a  litde  child, 
who  had  listened^and  followed  the  Di\'ine  leadings,  who  had 
begun  and  carried  forward  the  great  work  of  national  r^enen- 
tion,  who,  although  no  warrior,  appears  to  have  been  able  to 
somewhat  break  the  power  of  Philistine  in\-ader5 — the  stem 
republican,  who  said  more  tremendous  things  about  kings,  and 
gave  a  more  tremendous  picture  of  what  kings  would  dare  to 
do  than  any  other  writer  inspired  or  uninspireii ;  bat  the  man 
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who  was  able  to  perceive  that  if  the  people  would  not  be  wise 
in  their  democracy  they  must  yield  themselves  to  the  strength 
of  a  competent  despotism — the  man  of  mighty  eloquence  and 
mighty  prayer,  who^  like  others  of  those  great  Hebrew  pro- 
pbetSy  seemed  by  his  power  of  prayer  to  hold  the  thunders 
and  the  lightnings  and  tiie  rains  of  heaven  in  his  words.  How 
great  must  Ramah  have  been,  how  sacred  that  hous^  that  spot 
bdiind  the  mantling  trees  which  held  such  a  man  as  this 
living,  and  inumed  his  ashes  when  dead  1 

How  great  is  the  power  of  goodness  1  it  consecrates  and 
sets  apart  a  village  as  a  place  to  be  loved  and  visited.  Great 
moments  of  state  there  are^  when  the  people  throng  out  by 
some  government  command  as  to  a  show ;  when  banners  wave 
dovpn  the  streets,  and  trumpets  blare,  and  drums  beat  But  in 
our  own  times  we  have  seen  some  other  sights,  when  a  great 
good  man  has  been  borne  to  his  burial,  and  when,  by  an  act 
of  will  and  love,  the  whole  of  a  large  town  has  put  on  mourning, 
and  all  shops  have  closed,  and  the  bells  poured  out  their 
mufikd  tone,  and  silently  and  lovingly  the  long  procession  of 
nnpaid  mourners  has  poured  upon  its  way  because  the  great 
good  man  is  being  earned  to  his  rest  Some  such  spectacle 
must  have  been  seen  at  Ramah  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral 
of  SamueL 

Kamah  has  ever  been  considered  as  identical  with  Arimathea; 
and,  like  Ramah,  Arimathea  perplexes  the  sacred  topographers, 
but  the  names  are  synonymous,  the  double  height  It  does 
not  seem  probable  that  Arimathea  could  have  been  far  from 
Jerusalem,  and  there  lived  another  worthy  of  sacred  story, 
Joseph — most  certainly  a  rich  man,  a  man  who  had  his 
possessions  in  Ramah ;  the  name  in  the  New  Testament  history 
occurs  but  once  and  in  connection  with  him.  Shall  we  not  call 
him  a  seer  too,  who  was  able  to  see  his  Saviour  when  those 
who  had  been  nearer  to  Him  doubted  and  forsook  Him ;  who 
was  able  to  see  his  Saviour  in  the  bloody,  bruised,  and 
mangled  body  of  Jesus  when  it  was  taken  from  the  cross  ;  and 
in  whom  was  fulfilled  that  ancient  and  hallowed  prophecy 
concerning  our  Lord,  that  if  He  should  die  with  the  wicked  He 
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should  find  His  grave  with  the  rich?  Such,  we  may  be  sore,  is  the 
true  reading  and  intention  of  the  prophecy  ''  that  He  madelEs 
grave  with  the  wicked  and  with  the  rich  in  His  death.**  There- 
fore the  rich  man  Joseph,  when  the  body  was  taken  down  firom 
the  cross,  consigned  it  into  his  own  family  sepulchre,  newly 
hewn,  but  wherein  no  man  had  lain.  Had  he  too  been  a  fiiend 
of  Jesus?  Had  Jesus  visited  him  at  Ariroathea?  Had  He 
trodden  those  heights  and  drunk  from  the  waters  of  that  wdl? 
We  know  not  that;  but  the  whole  act  speaks  out  a  heart  full  of 
love  to  the  Saviour — a  consecrating,  delicate,  reverent  love.  We 
read  of  one  who  was  '  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  but  secretly;'  this  it 
seems  can  scarcely  have  been  his  character.  But  if  at  a  distance 
he  had  watched  or  had  reverently  listened,  undecided  whether 
to  join  with  his  followers  or  not,  it  says  everything  for  him  that 
at  the  time  when  the  clouds  seem  to  fall  upon  the  cause  of 
Christ,  when  for  a  moment  desertion  of  fiiends  and  death  firom 
foes  met  Him,  to  consummate  His  divine  career  and  to  make 
the  Captain  of  our  salvation  perfect,  then  was  the  moment 
when  faith  in  Jesus  leaped  up  hearty  and  ardent  and  he  stepped 
forth  to  give  his  character  and  name,  and  of  his  wealth  to 
the  crucified  body  of  "  the  Man  of  Sorrows."  AVhat  a  tender 
attractiveness  this  incident  hangs  round  the  little  village  !  And 
so  they  both  driftjout  of  sight  With  certainty  we  know  nothing 
more  of  the  place  or  the  person ;  only  this,  we  are  sure  they 
both  were,  sure  that  he  who  loved  and  revered  the  dead  body 
could  not  less  love  and  revere  the  risen  Lord,  and,  returning  to 
his  home,  his  trees  and  fields,  would  find  it  a  rich  consolation 
that  his  had  been  the  grave  whose  seals  had  been  broken  by 
the  Divine  Majesty  as  He  took  again  the  life  He  had  "laid 
down,"  his  had  been  the  sacred  enclosure  which  had  been 
glorified  by  that  pair  of  bright  ones  who  had  been  seen  sitting 
"  the  one  at  the  head  and  the  other  at  the  feet  Vhere  the  body 
of  Jesus  had  lain." 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "SECULAR  ANNOTATIONS  ON 

SCRIPTURE  TEXTS." 

IX. 

"SITTING  UNDER''  A  DEAD  WEIGHT 

It  were  not  amiss,  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  saw  in  his  day 
good  reason  to  submit,  "  if  the  liberty  of  making  sermons  were 
something  more  restrained  than  it  is,''  and  that  such  persons 
only  were  entrusted  with  the  liberty  who  had  a  faculty  that 
way.  A  recent  essayist,  who  considers  it  to  be  a  mere  polite 
mockery  to  talk  of  "  the  long  Church  services,"  declares  it  to 
be  the  long  clerical  sermons  that  are  a  weariness  to  the  flesh. 
It  is  the  average  parson's  sermon,  he  protests, — not  speaking 
of  rare  and  bright  exceptions, — that,  occupying  three  mortal 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  hammering  out  the  tritest  truths  into 
the  dreariest  platitudes,  makes  the  parishioner  "  sigh  with  relief 
as  he  escapes  out  of  the  church  door  ^to  freedom  and  plum- 
pudding."  Mr.  Gladstone's  saying,  of  a  dozen  years  since,  that 
Protection,  which  once  was  wont  to  dwell  in  palaces,  now  hid 
itself  in  holes  and  corners  of  the  earth,  but  was  not  extirpated 
yet,  was  applied  at  the  time  to  the  sore  subject  of  the  conven- 
tional sermon ;  one  of  Protection's  last  hiding-places  being,  a 
bored  church-goer  alleged,  the  parish  pulpit,  and  one  of  its 
last  disguises  the  black  Genevan  gown.  The  sermon,  this 
complainant  or  plaintiflf  described  as  one  of  the  few  commo- 
dities still  supplied  in  England,  which  must  be  consumed  in 
whatever  quantities  it  is  supplied,  whether  there  be  a  demand 
for  it  or  not.  "  Assuming  a  man  to  think,  as  most  religious 
men  do  think,  that  it  is  a  general  duty  to  go  to  church,  as 
soon  as  the  service  is  over,  he  is  entirely  at  the  clergyman's 
mercy  to  undergo  whatever  amount  of  intellectual  torture  his 
tormentor  may  think  fit  to  inflict.'**     The  complaint  is,  that 


*  'I 


The  author  of  "  OldtO'W'n  Folks  "  says  :  **  It  yet  remains  a  mystery  to 
my  mind,  how  a  Church  which  retains  such  a  stimulating  and  inspiring 
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whether  the  sermon  be  long  or  short,  eloquent  or  execnUe,  tibe 
complainant  must  sit  it  out ;  that  whereas  at  quarter  sessions^ 
in  vestry,  in  the  House  of  Cammonsi  at  a  scientific  lectme^  Ae 
victims  of  a  misplaced  oratorical  ambition  may  cure  their  soffier- 
ings  by  getting  up  and  walking  out, — ^from  the  preacher  there  is 
no  appeal.  *'  The  victim  must  sit  bolt  upright  on  his  wooden 
bendi,  with  the  square  edge  of  a  wooden  bar  under  his  shoulder- 
bladesy  while  page  after  page  is  sleepily  recited  of  that  cento  of 
Hebraized  pfaflaseology  which  is  the  literary  staple  of  modem 
seimons."  For  under  the  aforesaid  system  of  protection  die 
seimon-manufacturer  is  shown  to  have  flourished  as  most 
protected  manufacturers  flourish:  workmen  are  employed  who 
are  unfit  for  their  trade,  the  supply  is  capricious,  and  the  quali^ 
is  bad.  If  it  is  more  easy  for  a  man  to  say  his  say  in  fifty 
minutes — as  it  is  for  many — than  to  compress  it  into  thirty,  there 
is  nothing  to  compel  him  to  the  uxmecessaiy  trouble.  '*  How- 
ever much  he  may  choose  to  spin  out,  his  congregation  most 
wait  till  it  is  done.  They  have  no  means  of  saving  themselves 
It  is  not  decent  to  scrape  or  cough,  and,  imless  they  can 
induce  their  noses  to  bleed,  it  would  give  mortal  offence  to  ga" 
Therefore  is  the  remedial  policy  proposed  of  Free  Trade  varsus 
Protection.  The  only  remedy  for  careless  and  inferior  pro- 
duction, axgues  this  anti-protectionist,  lies  in  the  stimulus  of 
Free  Trade :  let  the  demand  cease  to  be  artificially  upheld, 
and  the  quality  of  the  supply  iivill  soon  improve.  He  would 
have  the  sermon  separated  from  the  service,  so  that  no  one 
shall  be  obliged  to  hear  it  unless  he  wishes;  and  the  number  of 
bad  sermons  will  then,  he  promises  us,  speedily  diminish.  He 
assures  us  that  careless  preachers  would,  in  that  case,  improve 
themselves  that  they  may  succeed  in  attracting  an  audience  \ 
and  that  irreclaimable  preachers  would  soon  give  up  spouting 
to  empty  benches.    If  a  preacher,  he  suggests,  could  only  once 


Utnrgy  could  hare  such  drowsy  preaching, — hov  men  oould  go  thioagfa 
with  the  7>  Dmm^  and  the  Gloria  in  Exulsis,  without 'one  thrill  of  inspira- 
tion or  one  lift  above  the  dust  of  earth,  and,  after  uttering  words  which,  one 
would  think,  might  warm  the  frozen  heart  of  the  very  dead,  settle  sleepily 
down  into  the  quietest  common-place  "  (chapter  TOcrX 
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be  ^counted  out,''  the  benefit  to  the  vfa<5le  diocese  would  be 
incikukble.  And  he  regards  it  as  singular  that  in  this  matter 
ve  hare  still  to  leam  a  lesson  from  nations  to  whom  we  are 
supposed  to  be  teaching  the  rudiments  of  Free  Trade.  Cross 
the  Channel,  he  says,  and  the  whole  class  of  preachers  will 
seem  to  ]roa  to  belong  to  a  superior  race :  you  will  hardly  find 
at  Brussels,  or  Boulogne,  or  Dieppe,  such  men  as  those  you 
l^adly  left  bdiind  in  England ;  and  the  whole  appearance  of 
the  audience  is  changed.  '^  From  the  riveted  and  unflagging 
attention  with  which  they  fix  their  eyes  upon  the  preacher,  you 
would  imagine,  most  unjustly,  that  they  were  a  more  religions 
people  than  your  own.  There  is  no  Paterfamilias  snoring 
heavily  with  his  chin  on  his  shirt-firont  There  is  no  Pater- 
familias's  little  boy  wearily  studying  the  Solemnization  of 
Matrimony,  or  slily  cutting  out  his  name  upon  the  bench. 
AH  who  are  there  are  attending,  because  all  who  would  not 
have  attended  are  not  there," — ^the  simple  cause  being,  that 
the  sermon  is  severed  from  the  service,  and  nobody  need  stay 
lor  sermon ;  and  the  consequence  being  that,  as  are  the  merits, 
80  is  the  audience  of  a  preacher.  Holy  George  Herbert,  as  a 
highly  conservative  protectionist,  must  seem  very  far  indeed 
bdiind  the  age,  in  an  age  which  favours  any  such  line  of  argu- 
ment, tending  to  extinguish  droning,  humdrum,  and  everjnpiray 
X)ainful  preachers.  He  was  for  extracting  the  blessing  of 
patience  firom  the  most  ponderous  and  prolix  of  pulpit  prelec- 
tions. He  could  "  sit  under  "  the  heaviest  of  dead  weights  of 
that  sort,  and  not  collapse.  And  if  none  the  worse,  must  he 
not  be  all  the  better  for  it? 

**  Judge  not  the  preacher,  for  he  is  thy  judge; 
If  thou  mislikc  him,  thon  conceiv*st  him  not. 
God  caUeth  preaching  folly.    Do  not  grudge 
To  pick  out  treasures  from  an  earthen  pot. 
The  worst  speak  something  good.     If  all  want  sense, 
God  takes  a  text  and  preacheth  patience. 

"  He  that  gets  patience  and  the  blessing  which 
Preachers  conclude  with,  hath  not  lost  his  pains.'* 

Dr.  Boyd  pleads  in  behalf  of  the  wearisome  sermon,  that,  if 
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utterly  useless  otherwise,  it  is  useful  in  giving  a  man  time  to 
think,  in  circumstances  which  wiU  generally  dispose  him  to 
think  seriously;  and  that  there  is  a  restful  feeling  too^  ibr 
which  one  is  all  the  better  in  this  busy  world.  He  is  persuaded 
that  men  are  often  much  the  better  for  being  present  during 
the  preaching  of  sermons  to  which  th^  pay  veiy  little  atten- 
tion. Haply  he  would  include  such  a  representative  man  as 
Daniel  Dove  the  younger  in  this  favoured  cat^ory.  Danid 
is  described  by  his  fond  author  as,  whUe  ** sitting  under" 
the  preacher,  obeying  to  a  certain  extent  George  Herbert's 
precept, — 

**  Let  vain  or  busy  thoughts  have  there  no  part ; 
Bring  not  thy  plough,  thy  plots,  thy  pleasure  thither." 

But  to  that  sort  of  thought  (if  thought  it  may  be  called) 
which  comcth  as  it  listeth,  and  which,  when  the  mind  is  at  ease 
and  the  body  in  health,  is  the  forerunner  and  usher  of  sleep, 
Daniel,  it  is  admitted,  certainly  gave  way.  The  curate's  voice 
is  described  as  passing  over  his  ear  like  the  sound  of  the 
brook  with  which  it  blended,  and  it  conveyed  to  him  as 
little  meaning  and  less  feeling.  During  the  sermon,  therefore, 
we  are  told,  he  retired  into  himself,  with  as  much  or  as  little 
edification  as  a  Quaker  finds  at  a  silent  meeting.  This  much 
or  little  was  at  any  rate  nothing  akin  to  the  recalcitrant  spirit  of 
Mat  Prior,  kicking  against  the  pricks  of  puritan  prolixity,  and 
fretting  his  imrighteous  soul  over  belated  pudding-time  : — 

**  So  at  pure  bani  of  louil  Xon-con, 
Where  with  my  grannam  I  have  gone. 
When  Lobb  had  sifieJ  all  his  text, 
And  T  well  hoped  the  pudding  next, 
*  Now  to  <///.^' '  has  plagued  me  more 
Than  all  his  villain  cant  Inifore." 

Not  but  that  Southey  was  free  to  own  in  middle  life  the 
exceeding  joy  with  which  in  childhood,  after  a  long  sermon  on 
a  cold  day,  he  welcomed  the  arrival  of  the  words — "  Xow  to 
God  the  Father,'  and  "  the  peace  of  God  ; "  words  which  were 
for  so  many  years  the  sweetest  to  him  in  the  whole  Church 
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Service,  "and  which,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  love  as  long  as  I  live." 
Nicole,  in  his  Pmskcs  (bound  up  with  Pascal's),  complaining 
that  visits  are  for  the  most  part  nothing  better  than  devices  to 
bestow  upon  others  one's  own  insupportable  tediousness,  goes 
on  to  say  that  he  is  at  a  loss  to  know  why  chattering  visitors 
are  so  littie  able  to  reduce  the  lengthiness  of  their  visits,  and 
preachers  that  of  their  sermons.  Is  it  not  vanity  that  misleads 
them?  he  asks.  Parson  Homer  Wilbur  quotes,  even  as  against 
himself,  the  old  jest  of  him  who  preached  all  his  hearers  out  of 
the  meeting-house  save  only  the  sexton,  who,  remaining  yet  for 
a  little  space  from  a  sense  of  official  duty,  at  last  gave  out 
also,  and,  presenting  the  keys,  humbly  requested  the  preacher 
to  lock  himself  out,  when  he  should  have  wholly  relieved  him- 
self of  his  testimony.  To  the  catalogue  of  lost  arts  Mr.  Wilbur 
would  mournfully  add  that  of  listening  to  two-hour  sermons. 
Surely  we  have  abridged  into  a  race  of  pigmies,  is  his  dreary 
surmise  or  misgiving :  for,  truly,  in  those  of  the  old  dis- 
courses yet  subsisting  to  us  in  print,  the  endless  spinal  columns 
of  divisions  and  sub-divisions  can  be  likened  by  him  to  nothing 
so  exactly  as  to  the  vertebrae  of  the  saurians,  whence  the  theorist 
may  conjecture  a  race  of  Anakim  proportionate  to  the  with- 
standing of  these  other  monsters.  Should  a  modem  pulpit- 
orator  imdertake  to  preach  by  the  hour-glass,  Hartley  Coleridge 
inclined  to  think  he  would  be  building  his  hopes  of  preferment 
on  a  sandy  foundation,  and  would  most  probably  see  his  con- 
gregation run  out  before  his  sand.  At  all  events,  he  "  would 
make  the  world  (meaning  thereby  the  parish  clerk  and  charity 
children,  who  were  compelled  to  a  final  perseverance)  as  much 
in  love  with  brevity,  as  if  they  had  each  inherited  a  chancery 
suit,  or  had  their  several  properties  charged  with  long  annuities." 
Dean  Ramsay  records,  as  what  had  always  to  him  appeared 
quite  charming,  the  good-humoured  and  candid  answer  of  a 
learned  and  rather  long-winded  preacher  of  the  old  school — 
a  good  man,  who,  though  far  from  being  a  popular  preacher, 
could  not  reduce  his  discourses  below  the  hour  and  a  half. 
On  being  asked,  as  a  gentle  hint  of  their  possibly  needless 
length,  if  he  did  not  feel  tired  after  holding  forth  so  long. 
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"Na,  na,  Vm  no  tired,"  he  said,  adding^  vith  SKbfime  naifdi^ 
"bat,  Lord,  hovir  tired  the  fowke  whiles  arel * 

That  good  Christian  man  and  good  Chuichman,  the  fate  lir. 
Baron  Alderson,  being  once  asked  by  the  chaplain  of  the  Hq^ 
Sheriff  at  the  Assizes  over  whidi  he  was  about  to  preside,  how 
long  he  would  like  him  to  preach,  replied,  '*  About  half  an 
hour,  with  a  leaning  to  mercy.''  VL  TAbb^  Isidore  MbBom^ 
whose  treatise  on  the  clergy  and  the  polpit  in  their  rdation  to 
the  people  has  been  Englished  by  the  Rev.  George  Focj 
Badger,  devotes  a  diapter  to  the  subject  of  the  best  kqgtfi  for 
sermons,  and  seems  upon  the  whole  to  think  that  seven  mimtes 
is  about  the  right  time,  though  some  holy  men  and  gieat 
preachers  have  been  fully  satisfied  with  five ;  and  so  great  will 
be  the  effect  of  sermons  of  about  that  length,  that  the  Abb^ 
feels  sure  that,  when  an  irreligious  man  falls  sick,  his  cry  will 
be, — "Send  me  the  man  who  preaches  the  seven  minntes* 


sermon." 


''  I  would  not,"  said  Luther,  ''  have  preachers  torment  their 
hearers  and  detain  them  with  long  and  tedious  preaching." 
Bolingbroke  said  it  was  Dr.  Manton  who  taught  his  3ronth  to 
yawn,  and  prepared  him  to  be  a  high-churchman,  that  he  mi^ 
never  hear  that  long-winded  divine  read,  noi'  read  him  mcxre. 
In  Dr.  Manton's  days,  and  especially  in  North  Britain,  when  a 
preacher  was  once  in  the  pulpit,  the  only  limit  to  his  loquacity, 
it  has  been  said,  was  his  strength :  being  sure  of  a  patient  and 
reverential  audience,  he  went  on  as  long  as  he  could :  if  he 
discoursed  for  two  hours  without  intermission,  he  was  valued 
as  a  zealous  pastor.  "This  boundary  was,  however,  often 
passed  by  those  who  were  equal  to  the  labour ;  and  Forbes, 
who  was  vigorous  as  well  as  voluble,  thought  nothing  of 
preaching  for  five  or  six  hours."  This  is  the  Forbes  men- 
tioned by  Bishop  Burnet  in  his  "  History  of  his  own  Times," 
as  a  very  learned  and  pious  man,  who  "  had  a  strange  faculty 
of  preaching  five  or  six  hours  at  a  time.'*  Wodrow  celebrates 
Hugh  Thomson,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  as  the 
**  longest  preacher  ever  I  heard,  and  would  have  preached  four 
[or]  five  hours,  and  was  not  generally  under  two  hours;  thai 
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almost  everybodf  expected."  Even  Isaac  Barrow  was  accounted 
a  preacher  of  excessively  long  sermons^  though  his  was  the  day 
of  kMig  sermons.  It  is  on  record  that  one  he  preached  before 
die  Corporation,  on  charity,  lasted  three  hours  and  a  half,  and 
that  another,  from  the  text — ^''He  that  uttereth  a  slander  is  a 
liar,*  was  cut  short  by  request,  only  the  half  of  it  relating  to 
slander  being  delivered,  and  the  half  which  treated  of  lies  be- 
iQg  defenred ;  but  there  were  full  ninety  minutes  spent  in  the 
fimner  division.  Barrow  is  one  of  the  great  preachers  apostro- 
phized in  '*The  Doctor,*  with  the  tribute  of  assurance,  ''  Your 
bearers  feh  no  such  tedium  I  When  you  reached  that  period 
[the  peroration]  it  was  to  them  like  the  cessation  of  a  strain 
tS.  music,  which  while  it  lasted  had  rendered  them  insensible 
to  the  lapse  of  time."  Latimer,  Jeremy  Taylor,  South,  John 
Wesley,  Robert  Hall,  Bishop  Jebb,  Bishop  Heber,  Christopher 
Benson,  are  the  other  names  apostrophized.  That  period  refers 
to  what  Southey  is  free  to  own  in  the  foregoing  paragraph, 
that  no  turn  of  expression  however  felicitous,  no  collocation 
of  words  however  emphatic  and  beautiful,  no  other  sentences 
whatsoever,  although  rounded,  or  pointed  for  eflfect  with  the 
most  consummate  skill,  had  ever  given  him  so  much  delight 
as  those  dear  phrases  which  are  employed  in  winding-up  a 
sermon,  when  it  is  brought  to  its  long-wished-for  close.  He 
incidentally  and  characteristically  observes :  '^  Indeed,  such  is 
the  softening  effect  of  time  upon  those  who  have  not  been 
rendered  obdurate  and  insensible  by  the  world  and  the  world's 
law,  that  I  do  not  now  call  to  mind  without  some  emotion  even 
that  pulpit,  to  which  I  certainly  bore  no  good-will  in  early  life, 
when  it  was  my  fortun  \  to  hear  from  it  so  many  somniferous 
discourses."  He  wa  •  born  and  bred  to  relish  the  flavour  of 
the  epigram  "  On  a  Person  who  Fell  Asleep  at  a  Party  " — 

*•  Still  let  him  sleep,  still  let  us  talk,  my  friends : 
AVhen  next  he  preaches,  we'll  have  full  amends." 

We  find  Bishop  Bowen,  when  at  Jerusalem,  apologising  for 
a  short  sermon — as  it  seemed  to  him.  "  Perhaps  I  was  wrong, 
but  I  was  fearful  of  wearying  the  congregation  by  being  more 
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than  forty  minutes."*  Perhaps  he  was  wrong,  in  another  sense, 
and  out  of  his  reckoning  in  point  of  longtitude.  Or  the  latitude 
he  was  in  may  have  indirectly  influenced  his  compatation; 
Moslem  memories  of  the  Day  of  Aiafat  may  have  affected  his 
ideas  of  longs  and  shorts,  in  sermon-making;  that  day  on 
which  a  sermon  is  begun  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
preached  from  a  stony  platform  near  the  top  of  a  granite  hill 
near  Mecca,  and  lasting  till  sunset,  though  discreetly  interrupted 
at  intervals  by  the  preacher  stretching  forth  his  hands  to  implore 
blessings  on  his  hearers,  they  responding  the  while  with  shouti 
of  devotional  formula,  very  telling  e\*en  as  an  miknown  tongue. 


l\rmtnis!rrnrrs;  of  S^tulimt  anii  ^asctoral  £j&, 

BY  CLEMENS. 

IV. 

It  appears  to  me  that  I  may  not  inii)roperly  add  to  my  Re- 
miniscences some  obser\ations  on  certain  matters  which  have 
been  forced  on  my  attention  since  my  withdrawal  from  the 
pastoral  office.  I  have  had  not  a  little  experience  of  many 
congregations  within  my  own  denomination,  whom  I  have  oc- 
casionally seneJ  as  a  preacher;  and  I  have  had  still  larger 
opportunity  of  seeing  and  hearing  many  of  my  ministerial 
brethren,  both  older  and  younger.  In  these  two  ways,  some 
remarks  have  been  suggested  which  I  will  here  endeavour  to 
record. 

I  will  first  refer  to  the  order  of  conducting  our  religious  ser- 
vices on  Sundays.  Here  we  have  the  greatest  diversit}*.  In 
every  case,  the  sennon  follows  what  we  more  strictly  call  the 
devotional  exercises  :  but  in  wlut  order  prayer,  and  praise,  and 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  shall  occur,  or  what  number  of  hymns 
shall  be  sung,  or  whether  one,  two,  or  three  prayers  shall 
be  offered,  or  whether  one,   or  two,  or  more  portions  of 
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Scripture  shall  be  read,  are  matters  in  which  there  is  no  general 
agreement,  and  which  the  rulers  of  each  congregation  decide 
according  to  their  own  convenience  or  their  own  sense  of  pro- 
priety. To  a  minister  not  attached  to  a  particular  congrega- 
tion, but  who  is  occasionally  the  servant  of  many,  this  is  often 
not  a  little  perplexing.  By  whomsoever  he  is  engaged,  he  has 
to  inquire,  before  proceeding  to  the  pulpit,  what  is  their  order 
of  Divine  service ;  and  this  is  frequently  so  different  from  what 
he  has  been  accustomed  to,  so  complicated  and  divided  into 
so  many  parts,  that  to  observe  it,  though  presented  to  him  on 
a  written  or  printed  paper,  requires  more  calmness  and  self- 
possession  than  most  ministers  are  endowed  with,  and  is  apt  to 
discompose  and  agitate  him  in  those  exercises  in  which  it  is 
most  essential  that  he  should  be  free  from  all  mental  disturb 
ance  and  embarrassment  Nor  is  it  the  unattached  minister 
only  who  is  liable  to  all  this.  It  is  often  felt  by  the  stated 
minister  when  he  makes  a  friendly  exchange  with  the  minister 
of  another  congregation.  He  may  indeed  have  permission  to 
conduct  the  service  after  his  own  accustomed  manner ;  but  no 
right-minded  minister  likes  to  break  through  the  order  to  which 
a  congregation  has  by  custom  become  attached ;  and,  rather 
than  do  this,  he  submits  to  a  form  which  is  inconvenient  to  his 
established  habits.  Would  it  not  be  desirable,  and  would  it 
not  be  easily  practicable,  to  agree  on  more  uniformity  in  this 
particular  of  Divine  worship?  Ministers  would  not  be  the 
only  gainers  by  it.  Congregations,  I  apprehend,  would  feel  a 
convenience  and  a  propriety  in  more  assimilation  of  their 
devotional  exercises. 

I  would  next  allude  to  the  different  modes  of  discharging 
the  office  of  public  prayer,  assuming  that,  among  us,  it  is  always 
what  is  commonly  called  extemporaneous.  I  have  observed 
that  some  ministers  are  very  rapid  and  voluble  in  this  duty. 
The  stream  of  sentiment  flows  on  with  great  facility,  and  in  not 
inappropriate  expression.  But  it  has  two  great  disadvantages. 
It  is  too  hurried  to  admit  of  due  pathos,  and  does  not  give 
sufficient  time  for  either  mmister  or  people  to  realize  the  senti- 
ments expressed.    Thought  follows  thought  so  quickly,  that 
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die  mind,  and  e^edaUy  that  of  the  wonhipper  in  the  pew, 
cannot  be  WtHW  into  emotion  hj  it  Another  mode  of  dii- 
chaiging  this  dutjr  siggests  the  idea  that  the  nrinirter  is  ^m»- 
pasmg)m  pnyer.  It  is  slow  and  hbouied,  and  oocasionaDf 
hesittting^  as  if  the  mind  was  not  already  &au^  with  suitahle 
sentimems  waiting  for  utterance^  but  T«dlj  in  quest  of  then^ 
and  the  lips  not  apt  in  expressing  them,  and  scaiGdy  ever 
glowing  into  fervour.  Its  seeming  coldness  and  barrenness  aie 
to  be  deeply  regretted.  Another  mode  is  marked  by  a  ready  and 
copioos  flow  of  appropriate  and  hallowed  sentiment,  eiqnessed 
in  the  most  fitting  and  edifying  phraseology,  devout  and  bi- 
vent  in  tone,  and  just  of  that  measured  pace  which  allows  both 
minister  and  people  momaUarily  to  dwell  upon  and  feel  each 
sentiment  Thus  to  discharge  the  office  of  prayer  is  a  sacred 
accomplishment  and  a  most  precious  gift,  and  to  be  sedulously 
cultiv-ated  and  implored. 

It  appears  to  mc,  moreover,  tliat  the  public  reading  of  the 
Scrii)tures  is  susceptible  of  much  improvement  The  general 
practice  is  not  to  read  them  s^'stematically,  nor  even  to  read 
in  succession  the  chapters  of  any  one  book  \  but  every  minister 
selects,  whether  from  the  Historical  Books,  the  Psalms,  the 
Prophets,  the  Gospels,  or  the  Epistles,  the  portions  which  he 
judges  most  suitable  for  general  edification,  or  for  the  subject 
on  which  he  is  about  to  discourse;  and  this  without  the 
*  slightest  hint  of  the  connection  of  each  portion,  or  of  the  oc- 
casion on  which  it  was  written,  or  of  the  purpose  which  it  was 
intended  to  serve.  Doubtless  there  are  some  portions  of  the 
Bible  which  it  would  be  improper  to  read  publicly ;  but  oar 
Sunday  assemblies  are  not  so  well  acquainted  with  its  contents 
as  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  advantage  which  a  mote 
systematic  reading  of  it  from  the  pulpit  would  supply.  And 
the  practice  of  reading  any  portion  without  any  introductory 
remark  as  to  its  occasion  and  purport,  or  without  interjecting 
a  single  word  for  clearing  up  an  obscure  phrase,  or  shewing 
the  point  of  a  not  very  evident  aigument,  fails  to  excite  the  at- 
tention of  the  hearers  or  to  aid  their  intelligent  appreciation 
of  what  is  read.     Would  it  not  gready  conduce  to  their  benefit 
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ID  both  diese  respects,  if,  in  the  briefest  yet  adequate  terms, 
ssdi  explmadons  as  have  been  referred  to  were  given  ? 

But  it  strikes  me  diat  there  is  a  more  serious  defect  in  the 
public  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  Considering  the  sacred  an- 
thoritj  which  we  ascribe  to  them,  the  momentous  lessons  which 
Aey  convey,  and  their  unquestionaUe  literary  beauty  and  ele- 
vation, they  deserve  to  be  read  in  a  reverent,  natural,  and  ap- 
propriate manner.  If  a  becoming  elocution,  in  its  largest  sense, 
it  due  anywhere,  surely  it  must  be  so  in  the  official  reading  of 
those  pages  which  we  believe  to  have  been  dictated  by  the 
inipinttion  of  the  Holy  One,  and  for  man's  instruction  and 
warning  in  his  most  solemn  interests.  But  I  am  persuaded  that 
all  who  have  paid  any  serious  and  studious  attention  to  the . 
subject  must  admit  that  this  essential  qualification  is  far  from 
being  generally  possessed.  As  the  result  of  my  own  observa- 
tion, I  should  say  that,  for  one  minister  who  exemplifies  it, 
there  are  many  who  have  it  very  imperfectly,  and  not  a  few 
who  are  still  more  deficient.  What  is  required,  as  the  homage 
doe  to  the  Divine  Word,  and  in  just  regard  to  the  interests  of 
the  hearers  of  it,  is,  that  it  should  be  read  with  the  distinct 
articulation,  the  naturalness  of  tone,  the  correctness  of  em- 
phasis, and  the  reverent  feeling,  calculated  to  impart  to  the 
minds  of  the  latter  its  designed  and  genuine  impression.  Far 
from  my  brethren  be  any  approach  to  starched  mannerism,  or 
sanctimonious  intonation,  or  theatrical  mouthing !  All  that  I 
would  plead  for,  is  such  a  manner  of  reading  as  shall  evince 
their  own  perfect  imderstanding  of  and  sympathy  with  whatever 
lesson  their  lips  may  be  pronouncing,  and  their  earnest  and 
solicitous  desire  to  impart  it  unimpaired  to  the  minds  of  their 
audience. 

But  I  should  not  be  just  to  my  convictions,  if  I  did  not 
advert  to  the  character  of  the /miCfWwf  which  has  come  imder 
my  notice.  I  regard  it  as  beyond  all  question,  that  the  preach- 
ing generally  heard  in  our  pulpits  at  the  present  day  is  ma- 
terially diflferent  from  that  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  That 
it  is  superior  in  mental  culture  is  what  should  be  expected 
and  wished  for,  considering  the  efforts  which  have  been  made 
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for  more  thorough  ministerial  training.  But  this  would  be 
a  questionable  ad\'antagey  if  not  accompanied  with  an  undi- 
minished attachment  to  the  grand  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and 
with  unabated  zeal  and  fidelity  in  inculcating  and  enforcing 
theuL  And  these  accompaniments,  alas,  are  not  found.  If, 
as  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  His  aposdes  instructs  us,  the 
condidon  of  man  as  a  sinner  is  so  fearful  that  he  needs  infinite 
mercy  for  his  forgiveness,  and  the  thorough  renovation  and 
purif\'ing  of  his  degenerate  moral  nature,  and  that  God  has 
made  provision  for  this  in  the  atoning  death  of  His  Son  and 
the  regenerating  and  sanctif>'ing  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
that  whosoever  disregards  this  provision  incurs  an  awfiil  re- 
sponsibility, and  must  face  a  dread  tribunal, — then  these 
truths  should  ever  give  a  decided  character  to  the  preaching 
which  professes  to  declare  and  proclaim  the  mind  of  Christ 
But  these  things  are  now,  in  numerous  instances,  so  softened 
down  into  statements  of  the  lo\'ing  fatherhood  df  God  and  the 
amiable  brotherhood  of  Christ,  as  to  foil  of  awakening  a  sense 
of  guilt  and  peril  in  the  hearers,  to  soothe  them  with  a  senti- 
mental gospel,  and  to  authorize  their  regarding  the  apostolic 
doctrines  of  contrition,  repentance,  and  conversion,  as  obsolete 
and  needless.  And  what  is  most  ominous  is,  that  our  young 
ministers,  fresh  from  college,  and  new  to  the  sacred  work  for 
which  they  have  been  preparing,  are  less  doctrinal  and  evan- 
gelical than  their  elders,  or  than  the  professors  at  whose  feet 
they  have  been  sitting.  One  could  not  wonder  if  preachers 
who  had  for  long  years  been  insisting  on  the  cardinal  doctrines 
sj-mbolized  by  the  cross  ofJChrist,  should  occasionally  turn 
aside  from  them  to  remoter  and  novel  themes,  lest  they  should 
wear)-  their  congregations  with  a  monotony  of  teaching; 
though  such  doctrines  have  a  \'ariety  and  extent  of  application 
which,  wisely  and  judiciously  conceived,  do  not  require  any 
such  compromise.  But  we.  may  jusdy  feel  surprise  that  young 
men,  supposed  to  have  felt  the  power  and  imbibed  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel,  and  to  be  in  lively  s}Tnpathy  with  its  design  of 
restoring  sinful  and  alienated  man  to  the  exalted  blessedness 
of  God's  favour  and  image,  do  not  at  once  come  forth  with 
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the  impassioned  utterance  of  the  heavenly  invitations  with 
which  they  have  been  entrusted,  solemnly  and  tenderly  plead- 
ing with  the  consciences  and  the  hearts  of  their  feUow-men, 
and  beseeching  them  in  Christ's  stead  to  be  reconciled  to  God. 
Instead  of  this,  I  have  heard  some  of  them  descant  on  some 
Christian  virtue,  or  extract  from  a  luminous  and  pregnant  text 
lessons  most  inopportune  and  far-fetched,  and  all  this  in  a  style 
so  elaborate,  yet  so  void  of  all  spiritual  earnestness  and  enthu- 
siasm, as  to  compel  my  astonishment  that  they  should  have 
been  "beating  the  air,"  when  with  well-directed  aim  they 
ought  to  have  been  striking  at  the  heedlessness  or  the  erroneous 
and  false  hopes  which  characterize  the  major  part  of  almost 
every  congregation.  Let  ministerial  culture  take  the  widest 
range  and  the  highest  pitch;  let  the  occupants  of  our  pulpits 
be  gifted  with  all  possible  endowments  and  accomplishments ; 
for  the  faithful  and  complete  administration  of  the  religion 
of  Christ  can  employ  and  needs  them  all.  But  if  they  are 
allowed  to  dim  and  hide  the  glories  of  His  cross,  and  to  cool 
down  the  glowing  sympathies  which  should  give  His  ministers 
a  resisdess  earnestness  and  pathos  in  commending  His  price- 
less salvation,  they  are  perverted  and  abused. 

And  here  I  may  properly  advert  to  the  fact,  that  of  late 
much  lamentation  has  been  expressed  over  the  state  of  religion 
in  our  Churches.  Its  lack  of  depth  and  spirituality,  and  the 
necessity  of  doing  something  to  invigorate  and  refine  it,  have 
been  the  burden  of  numerous  papers  read  before  our  County 
Associations  and  the  Congregational  Union.  Not  that  the 
lamentation  has  been  confined  to  our  Churches.  We  hear  it 
from  most  other  denominations,  if  not  from  all.  There  appears 
to  be  an  imwillingness  to  impute  the  mournful  fact  to  the 
altered  tone  of  preaching  now  generally  prevalent  \  for  it  is 
characteristic  of  other  sections  of  the  Christian  Church  as  well 
as  of  our  o\^'n.  I  need  not  stay,  however,  to  discuss  the 
question  of  what  is  the  main  and  immediate  cause  of  that 
present  condidon  of  religion  which  is  confessed  and  deplored. 
I  may  safely  leave  the  decision  of  it  to  the  understanding 
and  candour  of  my  readers. 
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rand  flcheme  and  requirements  of  Christianity — so  far 
e  enabled  to  ascertain  them — ^into  the  mind  of  fallen 
nated  man,  which,  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy 

to  produce  in  him  the  enlightened,  vigorous,  elevated, 
ne,  practical  piety,  which  alone  is  proper  to  his  entire 
novation.  And  it  is  for  ihis  reason  that  I  am  hope- 
quickening  the  religion  of  the  present  day  into  the 
nd  strength  which  shall   be  worthy  of  the  professed 

of  Christ,  and  make  it  a  power  for  leavening  and 
ig  the  population  around  them,  apart  from  the  preach- 
.  Gospel  comprehensive,  harmonious,  and  searching, 
is  imbued  with  matchless  love  and  mekcy.  May  a 
5  unction  from  the  Holy  One  rest  on  all  ministers  and 
s,  and  conduct  them  to  such  counsel,  prayer^  and  action 
issue  in  ^the  extensive  production  of  the  most  con- 
and  genuine  fruits  of  true  religion  I 


t  xif  a  S^ermon  bp  tt)e  late  3aet).  Cabfi 

le  house,  when  it  was  in  building,  was  hiiilt  of  stone  made  leady 
as  brought  thither :  so  that  there  was  neither  hamme  r  nor  axe 
)ol  of  iron  heard  in  the  house,  while  it  was  in  building." — 
.7. 


I 


t : 


tion  of  the  Temple  was  a  type  of  the  building  up  of  ' 

character;  an  emblem  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Vi 

jkxi  builds  up  the  minds  of  men  in  holiness, 
proceeding  to  the  immediate  subject  itself,  let  me 
idicate  my  present  attempt  toj>xpound  this  passage 
ire.    There  are  many  just  objections  to  allegorizing 
and  I  regret  as  much  as  any  onejthe  foolish,  flimsy,  "j '  =f 

tic  constructions  that  have  sometimes  been  put  upon 
e  form  of  allegory.  But  whilst  I  would  protest  against 
t  is  done  in  this  way,  still  I  think,  that  when  the 
literal  meaning  of  a  passage  has  been  given,  it  is  not 
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at  all  against  the  niles  of  biblical  criticism  and  sound  sense  to 
accommodate  the  words  to  the  teaching  of  moral  tmdL  This 
practice  has  the  sanction  of  Jesus  Christ  and  His  apostles^ 
who  frequendy  illustrated  the  Gospel  bj  allusions  to  the  Jewish 
economy,  and  especially  to  the  Temple.  It  must  therefore  be 
borne  in  mind  that  what  I  am  going  to  say  in  reference  to  At 
Temple  will  be  amply  by  way  of  illustration,  not  proo(  and 
would  have  been  true  if  the  Temple  had  never  been  reared. 

We  may  fs^i^  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  for  illustratioii% 
although  we  might  find  them  elsewhere,  as  they  were  written 
principally  to  furnish  the  human  mind  with  such  representations 
of  God  s  dispensations  and  teaching  as  it  could  at  that  time 
understand.  If,  indeed,  we  attempt  to  dismiss  entirely  from 
our  thoughts  all  things  that  are  material,  we  shall  not  ftnd  it 
easy,  nor  perhaps  possible,  to  realise  the  ideas  for  which  they 
stand.  For  instance :  take  the  case  of  sacrifice ;  turn  away 
your  mind  entirely  from  any  material  \'isible  sacrifice,  and  can 
you  tell  wh.it  a  sacrifice  is — a  sacrifice  to  God?  Then  again, 
dismiss  from  your  mind  the  material  image  of  a  temple,  and 
could  a  Jew,  can  youy  fiilly  grasp  the  thought  of  God  dwell- 
ing in  man — a  mind  in  a  mind,  intellect  in  intellect,  reason 
in  reason,  will  in  will  ? 

There  were  several  things  connected  with  the  external 
histor}-  of  the  Temple  worthy  of  notice — its  erection,  its 
consecration,  its  ser\'ice. 

\\'e  can  only  notice  the  first  of  these  at  present ;  and  the 
chief  thought  I  would  enlarge  upon,  indeed,  the  chief  one 
taught  in  the  narrative,  is  this, — that  the  erection  of  the  Temple 
was  God's  work.  It  was  built  by  His  express  direction,  and 
He  connected  Himself  with  it  in  a  manner  not  common  to 
any  other  place  on  earth.  Samuel  and  David  were  instructed 
to  build  a  house,  and  they  had  a  ver>-  remarkable  conversation 
upon  the  subject  shortly  before  Samuel's  death.  Men  were 
sometimes  inspired  to  speak,  and  sometimes  to  act ;  and  under 
the  guidance  of  this  inspiration  the  Temple  was  erected,  and 
God  Himself  condescended  to  preside  over  it  in  a  special 
manner.    Thus  it  was  the  erection  of  God  Himself,  and  was 
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intended  as  a  book  in  which  the  Jews  might  read  high  and 
divine  principles. 

Now  leave  the  Temple,  and  look  at  the  Christian,  and  there 
leain  that  God  is  at  the  foundation  of  Christian  character — that 
the  erection,  the  progress,  the  completion,  of  Christian  charac- 
ter, and  its  consummation  in  heaven,  is  an  idea  and  work  of 
God  It  was  a' grand  thought  of  God  in  reference  to  humanity. 
And  it  is  truly  delightful  to  read  in  Scripture  of  the  intercourse 
of  the  Divine  mind  with  His  intelligent  creatures.  Here  we 
have  selected  for  illustration  one  institution — the  Temple.  Its 
history  is  well  known  to  us,  its  erection,  its  design,  its  uses. 
It  is  very  evident  that  it  answered  political  and  civil  ends ;  but 
it  is  also  true  that  it  shadowed  forth  some  great  spiritual  truth ; 
and  what  was  that  truth  ?  That  the  great  God  means  to  make 
living  souls  His  dwelling-place,  intends  to  live  with  men,  and 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  union  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
with  the  spirit  of  man.  And  hence  the  soul  of  man  is  called 
in  the  New  Testament  "  a  living  temple."  "  Know  ye  not 
that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
dwelleth  in  you?"  Why  is  a  good  man  called  the  temple  of 
God?  Principally  because  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Deity  in 
him.  The  Spirit  of  God,  not  the  essence  of  God.  This  is  the 
prominent  idea  of  the  text  Now  you  do  not  expect  me  to 
explain  this,  for  we  know  so  little  of  bodies,  that  we  are  not 
likely  to  comprehend  the  greater  mystery  of  spirit. 

We  take  the  Temple,  then,  simply  as  an  emblem  of  the  Chris- 
tian ;  and  we  say  that  it  was  the  place  of  mercy,  the  place  of 
law,  the  place  of  worship. 

The  Temple  was  a  place  of  mercy;  there  was  erected  a  throne 
of  mercy ;  there  mercy  was,  as  it  were,  localized.  God's  design 
was,  to  give  man  a  clear  conception  of  mercy.  Mercy  was  in 
the  heavens,  mercy  was  in  the  seasons,  mercy  breathed  in  all 
things  around  the  Jewish  people ;  but  they  did  not  recognise  it, 
they  did  not  realize  it.  In  the  Temple,  there  was  a  bright  em- 
blem of  mercy ;  I  was  going  to  say  it  was  there  in  a  state  of 
incarnation ;  and  hence  we  see  in  this  fact,  according  to  the 
phraseology  of  the  text,  that  the  reality  of  mercy  is  to  be  found 
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not  my  fault"  Oh  no ;  there  are  channds  diioiigfa  wfaidh  this 
holy  influence  from  God  descends  on  man,  simple  and  £uin- 
liarly  known  to  us.  There  is  prayer;  there  are  the  Salptmes; 
there  is  preaching,  and  there  are  some  delidoos  rhanncK 
known  only  to  those  who  will  retire  from  the  world,  and  dwdl 
with  their  own  spirits  and  with  God.  And  these  channels  will 
multiply  in  the  case  of  the  Christian,  until  the  man  himself  is 
filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God.  This,  then,  is  the  idea  I  am 
anxious  to  bring  before  you,  that  the  consecration  of  man  as  a 
temple  is  the  work  of  God. 

"  And  the  house,  when  it  was  in  building,  was  built  of  stxme 
made  ready  before  it  was  brought  thither:  so  that  there  was 
neither  hammer  nor  axe  nor  any  tool  of  iron  heard  in  Ae 
house,  while  it  was  in  building."  Oh,  the  serenity,  the  stillness, 
the  quietness,  of  the  growng  up  of  this  extraordinary  edifice ! 
The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observation.  "  A  bruised 
reed  will  He  not  break,  He  shall  not  lift  up  nor  cry,  nor  cause 
His  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  street."  The  building  up  of  the 
human  soul  as  a  temple  is  a  quiet,  noiseless  work.  There  is 
very  little  religion  where  there  is  much  bustle,  very  little  religion 
where  there  is  much  ostentation.  We  shall  not  suffer  by  giving 
a  little  more  time  to  deep,  quiet,  serene,  thinking ;  to  secret 
communion  with  the  unseen;  to  the  inner,  unostentatious  work 
of  heart-worship.  This  fellowshx^»  ^vith  ourselves  and  the  in- 
dwelling Spirit  of  God  is  the  essence  of  true  religion,  and  the 
true  idea  of  a  spiritual  temple. 


Ilinu  shall  a  Minister  hai^e  Power  ^ 
**  A  man  that  hath  friends  must  show  himself  friendly." — Prov.  x\iii.  24. 

Let  us,  as  Preachers,  secure  a  i>ersonal  attachment  from  our 
people.  They  must  love  us  if  we  expect  our  plans  to  do  them 
good.     \i  we  consult  history,  we  shall  find  that  nearly  all  the 
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great  leaders  of  the  world  have  been  remarkable  for  almost  a 
£iiscinatmg  power  over  the  hearts  of  those  that  came  near 
them.  The  great  heresiarchs  of  the  Church  in  all  ages  have 
begmi  here.  Paul  aUudes  to  it  in  his  third  chapter  of  Gala- 
tians,  first  verse  :  "  0  foolish  GalatianSj  who  hath  bewitched 
you  J  that  ye  should  not  obey  the  truth  ?  "  It  was  something  that 
seemed  like  witchcraft ;  and  we  are  told  by  Jerome  that  most 
of  the  leaders  in  heresy  had  great  personal  attractions.  We 
have  similar  testimony  concerning  the  warriors  and  political 
leaders  of  antiquity.  Alexander  was  beloved  by  his  friends ; 
Caesar  was  adored  by  his  soldiers ;  Cicero,  Cato,  and  even 
Antony,  were  men  greatly  beloved ;  Gustavus,  Cromwell,  Pitt, 
Bonaparte,  the  same.  Of  the  last  named  it  is  said,  that  at 
one  time  certain  of  his  regiments  refused  to  fight.  They  were 
ordered  in  line  before  him,  every  man  expecting  severe  punish- 
ment Napoleon  paused  for  some  time  till  the  silence  was 
complete.  He  then  said :  "  Soldiers !  I  have  been  disap- 
pointed in  you  once  ;  shall  I  ever  be  again  ?  "  Nothing  else ; 
no  more.  There  was  a  full  swell  of  voices,  which  grew  to  a 
thunder  of  huzzas ;  those  regiments  afterwards  were  the  truest 
and  bravest  of  all  the  legions  of  the  great  conqueror. 

Our  blessed  Saviour,  supreme  in  power  and  divine  majesty, 
did  not  disdain  this  golden  key  as  unlocking  the  human  heart. 
We  have  a  remarkable  proof  of  this  in  John  xx.  17  :  '^  Jesus 
saith  unto  her  (i.e.,  Mary),  Touch  me  7wt;  for  I  am  not  yet 
ascended  to  my  Father^  That  this  woman  should  have  wished 
to  embrace  Him,  whom  she  must  have  regarded  as  almost  a 
ghost,  is  a  proof  how  great  her  affection.  The  spirit  of  the 
passage  seems  to  be :  "  Ah,  Mary,  the  hour  of  human  friend- 
ship and  fondness  is  at  an  end.  I  belong  to  the  celestial 
family  now ;  no  more  time  must  be  spent  in  fond  embraces ; 
you  may  still  love  me,  but  love  me  as  your  risen  Lord.  For  I 
ascend  to  my  Father  and  your  Father,  and  to  my  God  and  your 
GodJ^  Paul,  it  is  clear,  won  the  affections  of  all  >vith  whom 
he  came  in  contact;  and  it  gave  him  immense  power  in  preach- 
ing the  Gospel.  Like  Moses,  we  may  say  his  face  shone  with 
benignity  and  love.     The  hardy  centurion,  the  stern  judge,  the 
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sla.Te<iviiei;  aad  the  vpssn  thnp  frrooied  bsn.  No  woada 
be  aid  to  Timocfay,  ^^Ld m§  wmm  tff^Tf  tk^  jmdk T    HeU 

irigh:  to  pmhBadmooitiaii  izoD  this  rejected  fism.  He  lad 
piutcd  the  power  of  the  paMnPs  oier  die  actioa,  Howmb 
J|jwifii- JIM  ^  is  there  in  dot  anple  dcdaiatioa :  ^Amd  JwBn 
comrUamdy  tmtrmiid  Paul,  amd gnekim  Sbtrtf  4r  g»  mmi^iu 
MmiioMdr^rukkimudr'  If  Pani  gxve  diis£Kt  toLokc^ii 
the  condoct  of  this  GODtarion  he  modesdjr  idated  his  own. 

The  preacher  of  the  obscurest  parish  is  the  Imto  of  afiofe 
vorid;  and  in  that  drcmiiscribed  sphere  there  is  room  fix  the 
greatest  skill  and  the  cxerdse  of  the  most  gi^utic  vrrtaesL  It 
is  true,  diere  is  a  sense  in  vhidi  the  voiid  will  hate  the  faSt^ 
fill  preacher  of  righteousness.  But  it  is  a  corioas  kind  of 
hatred.  If  ic  has  an  undergrcand  of  Yenrranon,  it  often  breaks 
down  at  the  touch  of  a  finger.  It  is  a  hatred  which,  without  a 
miracle,  is  most  mxracolously  subdued. 

This  love  is  won,  not  by  worldly  an,  or  sacrindng  hi^ 
principle,  but  by  a  steady,  manly  course  of  dischazging  duty; 
by  saying  the  right  thmg  at  the  right  time ;  by  provoking  no 
one  and  cringing  to  no  one,  but  mo\'ing  as  the  smi  does.  Ofcr 
the  bogs  and  over  the  gardens,  over  the  hills  and  over  the 
vales,  in  the  same  steady,  refulgent  course,  and  never  clouded 
but  by  mists,  which  gather  darkness  only  to  be  dissqiatcd 
again. 


Willing  Fortunes  to  Children, 
**  Our  inheritance  is  turned  to  strangers,  our  houses  to  aliens." — ^IjUL 

A  Church  member  whose  name  and  standing  was  known 
afar,  not  many  years  ago,  devised  to  each  of  his  children  sixtjf 
thousand  dollars.  Within  five  years,  one  of  these  sons*  who 
was  reduced  to  drciunstances  requiring  assistance,  said  to  a 
friend  who  had  eictended  to  him  some  aid,  "If  father  had  not 
left  me  five  dollars,  and  made  me  a  business  man,  it  would 
have  been  much  better  for  me." 

The  testimony  of  a  Postmaster-General  of  the  United  Slates 
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is  impressive  touching  the  point  under  consideration.     He 
says: — 

**  I  remember  the  first  time  I  visited  Biurlington  as  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  had  left  the  place  many  years  be- 
£3re,  a  poor  boy. ,  At  the  time  I  left,  there  were  two  families 
of  special  note  for  their  standing  and  wealth.  Each  of  them 
had  a  son  about  my  own  age.  I  was  very  poor,  and  these  two 
boys  were  veiy  rich.  During  the  long  jrears  of  hard  toil  which 
passed  before  my  return,  I  had  almost  forgotten  them — they 
had  long  ago  forgotten  me. 

"Approaching  the  court-house  for  the  first  time,  in  company 
with  several  gentlemen  of  the  bench  and  of  the  bar,  I  noticed 
in  the  court-yard  a  large  pile  of  old  fiuniture,  about  to  be  sold. 
The  scenes  of  early  boyhood  with  whidi  -I  was  now  sur- 
rounded, prompted  me  to  ask  whose  it  waSi  I  was  told  it  be- 
longed to  Mr. .    *  I  remember  a  family  of  that  name,  very 

wealthy — there  was  a  son  too ;  can  it  be ?'    I  was  told 

it  was  even  so ;  the  son  of  one  of  the  families  alluded  to.  He 
had  inherited  more  than  I  had  ever  earned,  and  spent  it  all ; 
and  now  his  family  were  reduced  to  real  want,  and  his  very 
furniture  was  that  day  to  be  sold  for  debt  I  went  into  the 
court-room  suddenly,  yet  almost  glad  that  I  was  bom  poor.  I 
was  soon  absorbed  in  the  business  before  me.     One  of  the 

first  cases  called  up  was  that  of versus ^  a  case  that 

came  up  on  appeal,  but  which,  if  I  remember  rightly,  origin- 
ated in  a  low  drunken  quarrel   *  Mr. ,'  thought  I,  *  that  is  a 

jkmiliar  name.    Can  it  be ?'   In  short,  I  found  that  it  was 

the  son  of  the  other  wealthy  family  I  I  was  overwhelmed  with 
astonishment  and  thanksgiving — astonishment  at  the  change  in 
our  relative  standings,  and  thanksgiving  that  I  was  not  bom  to 
inherit  wealth  without  toil  Indeed,  all  my  experience  has 
taught  mef  that  those  fathers  provide  best  for  their  children, 
who  leave  them  with  the  highest  education,  the  purest  morals, 
and  the  least  money.'' 
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BorHrrs  of  ^rmons  #tonrd. 

5  O  XX£  T. 

By  a.  C  T. 

When  brst  the  woodman  in  the  darkening  glen 

With  branch  and  brushwood  n-jikes  his  evening  fire. 

The  eager  tlame  lays  hold  on  leaf  and  brier. 

And  bLucs  gladly  to  the  sk\- ;  but  then. 

Its  first  quick  impulse  spent*  can  leap  no  higher. 

And  flickering  sinks ;  yet  lives,  to  bum  again. 

And  glow  with  steadfast  heat  that  shall  not  tire 

Till  the  Ion;;  night  is  over.     So  with  men. 

The  sinner  grows  not  by  one  prayer  a  saint. 

But  having  seen  the  vision  of  the  Chr! >:, 

Goes  forth  with  new-found  i.n-  sor/.o  ::::Ie  sD^ce, 

Then,  by  old  cares  weighed  d  \vn,  .ir.d  sir.s  enticed, 

r»ecumc5  all  sober-sad.  yet  does  no:  fair.:. 

riedi;ed  still  to  conquer  throujj^h  the  Masters  grace. 


Noticed  of  fioofeg^ 

Consideration?  for  the  Clergy.  Bein^  Sketches  of  Man 
and  his  Relations.  With  an  Api^endix  on  Organic  Life. 
By  a  Recusant     lx)ndon  :  Elliot  Stock. 

The  Recusant,  whoever  he  may  be.  has  produced  a  book 
of  considerable  ]X)wer  and  no  small  merit  It  deser\'es 
perusal  and  careful  examination,  although  it  is  to  be  feared 
it  will  have  but  little  influence  in  moulding  creeds,  or  modi- 
f}-ing  the  opinions  of  the  clerg}-  of  the  Episcopal  and  Presby- 
terian Churches,  to  whom  it  is  especially  addressed.  He 
is  an  advocate  of  written  creeds  ;  and,  singularly  enough,  the 
chief  drift  of  his  book  is  to  expose  the  defects  of  such  docu- 
ments and  their  misleading  influence  in  the  case  of  those  who 
have  adopted  them.  This  he  endeavours  to  show  in  reference 
to  several  vital  and  essential  doctrines. 

After  an  introduction  and  some  really  valuable  and  instruc- 
tive chapters  on  the  mineral,  vegetable,' and  animal  kingdoms, 
as  combining  and  culminating  in  man,  he  proceeds  to  the 
consideration  of  certain  great  moral  questions,  on  most  if  not 
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all,  of  which  he  affirms  the  creeds  of  the  National  Churches 
are  in  eiror.  These  questions  he  discusses  with  considerable 
force,  but  in  no  way  novel  or  uncommon.  His  views  of 
Predestination,  the  Extent  of  the  Atonement,  Freedom,  Re- 
pentance, Baptism,  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  defined  in  the 
formulae  of  the  Episcopal  and  Presb)rterian  Churches,  are 
identical  with  those  of  many  writers  who  have  examined  these 
subjects ;  and  therefore  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  those  to 
whom  he  more  especially  addresses  himself  will  deem  his 
discussions  little  better  than  a  twice-told  tale.  Still  his  book 
has  considerable  value,  and  cannot  fail  to  interest  and  instruct 
those  who  bestow  upon  it  a  careful  and  candid  perusal.  On 
some  points  we  deem  his  views  questionable,  if  not  positively 
erroneous.  If  we  imderstand  his  statements  in  reference  to 
the  nature  and  incarnation  of  Christ,  they  appear  to  us 
derogatory  to  His  essential  divmity  and  equality  with  the 
Father;  and  his  views  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  far  as  we  can 
see  them  amid  the  haze  that  surrounds  them,  are  positively 
anti-scriptural,  inasmuch  as  they  involve  a  positive  denial  of 
His  personality. 

The  Appendix  to  the  volume,  on  "  Organic  Life,"  will  be 
read  with  interest,  as  it  contains  a  variety  of  remarkable  facts 
illustrative  of  life  in  its  incipient,  active,  and  torpid  states. 

Lectures  on  Christian  Theology.  By  the  late  Rev. 
George  Payne,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Western 
College.  With  a  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  John  Pyer,  and  Re- 
miniscences by  the  Rev.  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D.  Edited  by 
R  Davies.    In  two  Volumes.     London  :  John  Snow  6^  Co, 

These  Lectures  have  been  for  some  time  before  the  public, 
but  they  have  lost  none  of  their  intrinsic  excellence  and 
adaptedness  to  the  present  state  of  theological  science. 
Nothing,  indeed,  from  the  pen  of  so  gifted  and  acute  a 
writer  as  Dr.  Payne  could  be  deteriorated,  or  become 
obsolete  by  the  lapse  of  years.  These  Lectures  are  in  reality 
mellowed  and  strengthened  by  time,  and  now,  amid  the  wild 
conflict  of  creeds  and  opinions,  are  fitted  to  yield  to  the 
theological  student  refreshment  and  solace.  They  present 
the  grand  verities  of  theology  in  their  steadfast  magnificence, 
whilst  crude  and  shallow  and  impious  speculations  flit  past  like 
shadows  over  the  everlasting  hills.  The  range  they  embrace 
is  very  comprehensive;  and  the  order  in  which  they-  are 
arranged  is  remarkable,  not  only  for  its  logical  sequence,  but 
for  the  luminous  simplicity  with  which  it  ascends  from  the 
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ifitorestiiig  and  wdl-written  chapters,  he  contends  for  the 
BSdical  origin  and  unity  of  the  human  race,  not  in  a  tone  of 
dogmatism  or  ignorant  self-sufficiency,  but  in  that  of  a  candid, 
ivett-informed,  and  enlightened  Christian.  His  book  has  our 
warmest  approval,  and  we  cordiaUy  commend  it  to  the  notice 
of  readers. 

The  Baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  By  the  Rev.  Asa 
Mahan,  D.D.,  author  of  *'  Christian  Perfection,"  etc.  And 
Endowmsnt  of  Power.  By  Rev.  C  G.  Finny,  author  of 
"Lectures  on  Revivals,"  etc.  Revised  and  edited  by  Rev. 
John  Bate,  editor  of  "  The  Lay  Preacher,"  etc.  London : 
EmatStocK 

In  our  recent  Christian  literature  there  is  a  great  variety  of 
treatises  on  the  life,  character,  and  work  of  Christ  Perhaps, 
indeed,  there  has  been  a  needless  multiplication  of  such  trea- 
tises. Not  that  too  much  can  be  said  or  written  respecting  Him 
who  is  the  light  and  life  of  the  world ;  but  this  apparently 
Gcdusive  treatment  of  one  branch  of  the  Gospel  scheme  seems 
to  imply  the  disparagement  or  neglect  of  another  not  less 
esential.  It  would  be  well,  therefore,  if  greater  prominence 
were  given,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  by  the  press,  to  the  per- 
sonality and  work  of  the  Spirit,  whose  mission  is  to  reveal 
Christ,  to  edify  the  Church,  and  to  convince  the  world  of  sin, 
lighteoQsness,  and  judgment 

In  this  volume  we  have  a  very  able  treatise  on  the  mission, 
character,  an(f  influence  of  the  Spirit  by  one  of  our  kinsmen 
oi  the  West,  and  revised  and  edited  by  Mr.  Bate.  The  book 
is  one  of  great  power  and  comprehensiveness.  The  baptism 
of  the  Spirit,  in  its  extent,  richness,  and  effects  is  treated  in  a 
masterly  and  impressive  manner.  Dr.  Mahan  seems  to  have 
realized  a  deep  experimental  consciousness  of  the  power  and 
blessedness  of  the  Spirit's  baptisAi,  and  writes  from  the  fulness 
of  that  consciousness.  His  book,  he  assures  us,  has  been 
attended  with  signally  beneficial  results  in  his  own  country; 
and  if  widely  circulated  and  read  throughout  England — as  we 
trust  it  will  be — ^results  equally  beneficial  cannot  fail  to  follow 
among  ourselves.  We  thank  Mr.  Bate  for  presenting  this 
valuable  work  to  the  Churches  of  our  country,  and  hope  that 
he  may  have  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  its  fruits  have  been 
commensurate  with  his  largest  desires.  The  few  pages 
which  are  appended  on  the  "  The  Endowment  of  Power,"  by 
Mr.  Finny,  are  distinguished  by  his  well-known  point  and 
impressiveness,  and  add  to  the  vadue  of  the  volume. 
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The  Life  of  Ned  Wright.   London :  ITodder  6*  SKwgHit     J 
The  moral  triumphs  of  Christianity  are  the  highest  eridesca     I 
of  its  truth.     Arguments  founded  on  prophecy,  mirade,  md 
history  have  force ;  but  a  transformed  life  is  much  more  con- 
\-incing.     It  is  not  a  mere  piece  of  logic;  it  is  a  reality;  it 
appeals  to  all,  and  can  be  gainsaid  by  none.     And  the  deeper 
the    debasement  from   which    Christianity  li/ls  a  m^n,  ihe 
stronger  is  the  evidence  of  its  divine  origin.     Ned  Wrighl,  as 
he  is  familiarly  called,  whose  life,  fiiil  of  incident  and  narrel, 
is  recorded  in  this  little  volume,  is  one  of  the  most  sniking 
instances  of  the  transforming  power  of  Christianity.     Sank  in 
crime  and  rice,  and  associated  with  the  dregs  and  outcasts  of 
society,  he  has  become  a  new  man,  he  has  been  washed  and 
sanctified,  and  has  for  many  years  been  an  active  and  effident 
agent  in  extending  the  Gospel  of  Christ.    As  Ned  Wri^t  has 
thus  personally  been  the  means  of  reclaiming  many,  ssd 
illustrating  the  power  of  Di\-ine  truth,  we  cannot  doubt  tfiai 
this  record  of  his  life  will  multiply  and  perpetuate  the  good 
work.     Let   it  be  widely  circulated  and  read,  and  the  best     i 
results  must  follow.    We  earnestly  commend  it  to  the  noOte    | 
of  our  readers,  and  trust  that  they  will  iud  to  put  it  into  the    | 
hands  of  the '"' '"  " 


Sf^t  Stautp  anil  dottier  of  an  effinent  inmfsttrp 

The  American  Church  has  contributed  many  examples  of  emi- 
nent ministerial  devotedness  and  its  precious  fruits,  for  which 
every  other  portion  of  the  Church  of  Christ  may  well  be  grate- 
ful But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  none  of  them  is  more 
worthy  of  devout  contemplation  and  study  than  those  exhibited 
in  the  biography  mentioned  at  the  foot  of  this  page.*  The 
biography  is  twofold ;  for  while  professing  to  be  "  The  Life  of 
the  Rev.  Alfred  Cookman,"  a  goodly  portion  of  its  pages  is 
occupied  with  an  account  of  the  ministry  of  his  distinguished 
father,  the  Rev.  George  Grimston  Cookman. 

The  father  was  bom  at  Kingston-upon-Hull,  In  the  year 
1800,  being  the  eldest  son  of  George  Cookman,  a  noble  speci- 
men of  a  middle-class  Englishman  of  that  town,  of  which  he 
was  for  many  years  mayor.  He  was  a  man  of  a  very  inde- 
pendent spirit,  of  considerable  intelligence  and  mental  force,  of 
decidedly  liberal  principles  in  politics,  and  in  religion  a  con- 
sistent and  highly-esteemed  Wesleyan  Methodist  His  wife 
was  not  inferior  to  him  in  these  qualities,  but  endowed  with  an 
ardour  and  enthusiasm  which  often  carried  her  beyond  his 
habitual  prudence  and  caution,  and  gave  her  a  predominant 
influence  over  the  minds  of  their  children.  These  were 
watched  over  with  pious  care,  and  the  eldest  gave  early 
indications  of  a  religious  spirit.  But  when  sent  to  school,  and 
subsequently  brought  into  otlier  associations  tr^'ing  to  the  vir- 
tue of  young  men,  he  lost  the  impressions  of  his  early  youth, 
and,  though  intent  on  intellectual  improvement,  seemed  to 
have  lost  all  taste  for  religion.     A  time  of  awakening,  however, 


*  "The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Alfred  Cookman  ;  with  some  Account  of  his 
Father,  the  Rev.  George  Grimston  Cookman.'*  By  Henry  B.  Ridgaway, 
D.D.     London :  Ilodder  &  Stoughton. 
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important  townsjin  Pennsylvania ;  and  his  residence  being  fixed 
at  Columbia,  here  his  son  Alfred  was  bom,  April  4th,  1828,  of 
whom  it  may  be  said  that  never  was  child  more  loved  or  more 
tenderly  and  religiously  watched  over,  and  never  were  parents 
more  richly  requited  for  the  affection  and  care  bestowed  on 
their  offspring.  The  circuit  was  a  laborious  one,  but  Mr. 
Cookman  proved  equal  to  its  demands.  Crowds  attended  his 
preaching,  and  among  them  were  found  the  foremost  pro- 
fessional men. 

In  the  spring  of  1828,  however,  he  was  removed  to  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey ;  and  while  here,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Young  Men's  Bible  Society,  he  delivered  one  of  his  earliest 
platform  addresses,  which  drew  to  him  the  fervid  admiration  of 
a  large  and  intelligent  assembly,  composed  of  all  Evangelical 
denominations.  In  the  following  year  he  was  sent  to  the 
Talbot  circuit,  in  Maryland,  where  he  now  rejoiced  in  at 
length  having  an  opportunity  of  preaching  to  the  negroes. 
With  their  hardships  and  wrongs  he  had  long  deeply  sympa- 
thized ;  and,  as  his  circuit  extended  through  the  whole  county, 
and  included  all  the  adherents  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  both  white  and  coloured,  his  labours  brought  him  into 
dose  contact  with  this  unfortunate  portion  of  the  human 
fiunily,  and  elicited  their  warmest  gratitude  and  affection.  But 
mgent  demands  for  his  services  elsewhere  recalled  him  north- 
vazdj  and  St  George's  Church,  Philadelphia,  and  the  city  of 
Baltimore  were  his  next  appointments,  in  each  of  which  he 
9ent  two  years,  and  where  his  diversified  labours  in  the  pulpit, 
ia  the  pastorate,  on  the  platform,  and  in  Sunday  schools, 
procured  him  a  hallowed  reputation,  seldom  equalled  and 
ikever  surpassed  in  either  of  those  two  cities.  And  among  the 
numerous  testimonies  here  vouchsafed  to  the  power  of  his 
ministry,  was  the  conversion  of  his  son  Alfred,  now  a  lovely 
^od  blooming  boy  of  seven  years  of  age. 

But  in  the  year  1836  he  was  transferred  to  the  town  of 
Carlisle,  in  Pennsylvania.  The  population  was  comparatively 
filially  but  such  as  required  a  man  of  superior  talents.  The 
town  had  been  made  the  seat  of  a  college,  to  which  professors 
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of  the  fiTst  eminence  had  been  appointed,  and  wUtft  «tf 
expected  to  attract  a  large  gathering  of  sdect  and  liopdU 
youth.  This  position  n-ould  severely  test  his  abilitiei;  nj 
nothing,  perhaps,  save  the  deliberate  designation  of  bimtoft 
by  his  Conference,  would  have  indoced  him  to  take  it;  botit 
had  one  advantage  which  he  conld  not  &il  to  appreciate  IM 
of  providing  suitable  education  for  the  opening  minddf  tt  ' 
son.  Relying  on  Divine  help,  he  entered  on  his  wo^  ad  fail 
success  was  complete.  Professois,  students,  and  die  peoide  gf 
the  town  hung  on  his  eloquent  lips,  baptized  with  die  Ho^ 
Ghost,  and  numerous  were  the  trophies  added  to  the  Craa 

Nevertheless,  the  spring  of  1838,  agreeably  to  die  hv  of  ' 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  removed  him  (rata  Cnlide; 
and,  of  the  cities  competing  for  his  services,  Washingtoi^  Ae 
national  metropolis,  was  chosen  as  his  next  sphere.  Wa)^ 
Chape),  where  he  was  now  to  minister,  was  not  &r  ftom  tte 
Capitol,  and  therefore  convenientlv  situalet]  fat  tb^  man] 
of  Congress  and  fur  stranyi-rs  viiiting  Washirgion  diiriog  i1m    I 
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brought  to  a  close  by  an  intended  visit  to  England,  chiefly  ^'  to 
see  again  his  venerable  father,  and  to  drop  a  tear  on  the  grave 
of  his  mother."  To  this  filial  purpose,  however,  was  added 
the  honour  of  being  deputed  to  represent  the  American  Bible 
Society  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Exeter  Hall  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  of  being  the  bearer  of  the  first 
despatches  to  the  British  Government  of  the  then  newly- 
elected  President  of  the  United  States,  General  Harrison. 
His  &rewell  sermon  was  preached  in  the  Capitol.  His  con- 
gr^ation  was  immense,  the  whole  space  on  the  rostrum  and 
the  steps  being  filled  with  senators  and  representatives.  His 
sabject  was  the  Last  Judgment,  and  the  preacher  rose  with  the 
occasion.  He  was  listened  to  with  breathless  attention  and 
solemnity,  and  all  carried  away  a  profound  sense  of  his  pastoral 
fidelity  and  transcendent  eloquence.  He  embarked  on  the 
steam-ship  President  at  New  York,  March  nth,  1841 ;  but  the 
vessel  was  never  heard  of  after  its  departure,  and  all  on  board 
found  a  watery  grave  in  some  part  of  the  Atlantic 

The  sensation  produced  by  this  inscrutable  event  is  in- 
describable. Lamentation  and  grief  smote  the  heart  of  the 
whole  American  Church ;  and  it  was  confessed  that  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  community  had  sustained  no  equal  loss  of 
ministerial  power  and  sanctity  since  the  death  of  Summerfield — 
another  young  Englishman  who  had  entered  its  service  some 
thirty  years  before,  and  whose  holy  character  and  siirpassing 
gifts  as  a  preacher  had  made  him  the  object  of  universal  esteem 
and  admiration. 

But  deeper  than  all  was  the  sense  of  desolation  felt  in  the 
heart  of  the  widowed  mother  and  her  fatherless  children — five 
sons  and  a  daughter.  Only  piety  like  hers  could  have  borne 
up  under  a  blow  so  sudden  and  heavy.  She  was  earnestly 
solicited  by  her  own  and  her  husband's  family  to  return  to 
England ;  but  her  heart  was  with  the  country  where  her  children 
had  been  bom,  and  she  was  resolved  on  their  being  brought 
up  as  Americans.  Alfred  was  now  thirteen  years  of  age,  a 
youth  of  warm  affections  and  rapidly  expanding  intellect ;  and 
well  did  he  enter  into  his  mother's  griefs  and  begin  to  act 
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Aboi:  ±15  rr:e.  an  inddec:  occurred  wiiidi  plainly  indicated 
>i>  call  :o  the  minisar.  A  pious  and  macb-bcioTcd  jroudi  in 
ihe  S^n-iiy-schooi  bad  died,  and  Alntrd  vas  xcqoested  bf  fan 
fellov-teachers  to  preach  a  funeral  sennac  in  the  Icctuie-nMm 
connected  with  their  church.  This  he  did  vsh  so  nrach  fed- 
iog  and  judgment,  with  language  so  chaste  £z>i  impressive^  and 
with  illustratioas  so  forcible  and  appropriaie.  x3  ddivered  with 
so  much  modesty,  as  to  convince  all  who  ksew  anything  of  his 
father  that  he  would  prove  a  worthy  successor.  He  was  vaau^ 
diatelv  licensed  as  an  exhoner.  and  in  the  f  jCjctwixx?  vear  as  a 
preacher,  when  the  thorough  examination  which  he  had  to 
undergo  before  ilie  Quarterly  Conference  was  pfonoonced  bf 
the  presiding  elder  to  have  been  pre-eminenily  satisfartniy. 
His  engagements  were  now  numero-js :  and  wherever  he 
preached,  the  public  favour  atteniei  him,  not  oohr  ion  his 
father's  sake.  IrJt  for  his  own,  as  '•  one  of  the  most  engaging 
you"Ji>  who  ever  stood  in  a  sacred  desk,  or  moved  in  a  drdc 
of  friends."  He  had  wished  to  zo  throuffh  a  colledate  oomse 
of  prepantion  l*efore  eniering  on  irineran:  service,  but  the 
judgment  of  those  whom  he  was  bound  to  obey  was  against  it, 
and  he  was  sen:  to  supply  a  vacancy  in  a  circnit  not  iar  from 
Philadelphia.   Thence  be  was  transferred  to  the  Delaware  City 
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circuity  inhabited  by  a  people  of  more  than  ordinary  intelli- 
gence. In  both  these  stations  his  piety  and  zeal  shone  forth, 
and  there  was  an  unction  and  a  power  in  his  preaching  which 
caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  faithful  and  able  ambassador 
€A  Christ  In  the  spring  of  1S48,  he  was  admitted  to  Con- 
ference, and,  in  this  advanced  relation,  his  first  appointment 
was  to  Germantown  Circuit,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phila- 
delphia,  in  which  he  laboured  with  increasing  acceptance 
and  reputation.  But  in  the  following  year  Philadelphia  itself 
claimed  and  obtained  his  services.  Here  he  was  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  father,  and  his  fervent  and  persuasive  tones 
arrested  the  attention  and  allured  the  regard  of  his  flock.  As 
a  proof  of  his  success  in  that  populous,  intelligent,  and  public- 
spirited  city,  he  was  appointed  to  it  a  second  year,  >vith  the 
privilege  of  making  a  visit  to  England.  He  was  now  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  and  is  described  as  ''of  very  handsome, 
pteasing  personal  appearance — slight,  erect,  with  a  most 
engaging  countenance,  rendered  doubly  attractive  by  the 
massy  black  hair  which  fell  upon  his  neck  and  shoulders.'^ 
his  arrival  in  England  was  an  occasion  of  mutual  joy.  Swifdy 
did  he  perform  the  journey  from  Liverpool  to  Hull,  where,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood,  he  found  all  his  father's  and  mother's 
relatives  Jiving  in  affluent  circumstances,  and  prepared  to  hail 
him  with  a  most  cordial  and  joyous  welcome  ;  while  his  grand- 
father Cookman,  with  whom  he  had  often  corresponded,  and 
whose  letters  breathed  the  ripest  wisdom  and  piety  and  the 
tenderest  affection,  realized  to  him  the  image  of  all  that  was 
good  and  venerable  which  he  had  previously  conceived.  He 
was  enchanted  with  the  scenery  of  the  "  old  country,"  his 
genial  spirit  freely  expanded  in  the  society  of  his  relatives,  and 
his  preaching  in  the  Wesleyan  Chapels  of  their  native  town, 
not  only  edified  the  crowds  which  gathered  together  to  hear 
him,  but  brought  fresh  repute  to  the  already  honoured  name  of 
Cookman. 

His  return  to  his  station,  in  early  autumn,  was  followed 
by  his  marriage,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1851 — an  event  which 
yielded  him  the  purest  and  most  enduring  domestic  joy.     And 
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the  pulpit  and  in  all  similar  exercises,  his  eloquent  and  soul- 
stiiring  advocaqr  was  no  less  given  to  the  extinction  of  negro 
slavery.  The  movement  for  this  object  engrossed  his  warmest 
affections;  for  when  his  father  was  labouring  in  Maryland, 
he  had  as  a  child  played  and  romped  with  the  coloured 
children^  and  seen  much  of  the  condition  of  their  unhappy 
race,  and  thus  early  laid  the  foundation  of  a  deep  and  in- 
extinguishable interest  in  their  fortunes.  And  when  the 
struggle  for  their  emancipation  brought  on  the  recent  civil  war, 
in  which  the  int^rity  of  the  United  States'  Republic  was 
imperilled,  his  patriot  voice  was  heard  in  burning  and  thrilling 
accents  for  the  utmost  effort  and  sacrifice  in  support  of  what 
was  deemed  the  nation's  honour  and  well-being.  In  a  great 
measure  by  his  means,  the  Conference  of  his  Church  was 
drawn  into  the  conflict,  and  he  was  allowed  to  go  for  a  season 
as  chaplain  to  a  portion  of  the  army,  where  his  inspiriting 
addresses,  and  his  ministrations  to  the  wounded  and  dying, 
rendered  him  a  signal  blessing. 

The  cause  of  freedom  and  justice  triumphed,  and  he  re- 
turned to  some  years  of  further  pastoral  labour.  Everywhere 
he  was  the  same  holy,  single-minded,  unwearied,  and  eloquent 
servant  of  his  Divine  Master.  And  it  was  evident  to  all  that, 
however  attractive  and  eminent  his  natural  endowments,  the 
charm  of  his  character  and  the  secret  of  his  strength  lay  in  the 
constancy  and  intimacy  of  his  communion  with  God.  The 
people's  tribute  in  every  place  was  that  of  love,  confidence, 
and  admiration. 

Beautiful  were  his  spirit  and  demeanour  in  domestic  life. 
He  had  all  the  sympathies  for  enjoying  and  adorning  it.  Never 
was  woman  happier  than  his  wife ;  never  were  children  more 
loved  and  cherished  than  his.  His  letters  to  the  latter,  on 
occasions  of  his  or  their  absence  from  home,  were  models  of 
affection,  playfulness,  and  the  gravest  advice  given  in  the  most 
persuasive  and  winning  terms. 

But  his  incessant  and  arduous  labours,  involving  so  large  an 
expenditure  of  emotional  as  well  as  of  intellectual  and  physical 
power,  brought  on  premature  decay,  and  he  suddenly  expired 
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on  tbe  13th  of  November,  1871,  in  die  fiortjribiiEdi  jreanr  of  Us 
age.  His  fiinenl  was  siu±i  as  maiked  the  univecHd  esteem  in 
li^iidi  he  was  hdd,  and  die  deep  sense  of  lo»  to  the  Cfanch 
occasioned  by  his  death. 

Such  is  a  meagre  sketdi  of  the  Rer.  Geoiqge  Grimston  Cook- 
man,  and  of  the  Rev.  Alfred  Cookman,  his  son — eadi  woctiqr 
of  the  other,  and  each  an  example  of  lare  natmai  endowmol^ 
and  of  the  Grace  which  consecrated  them  to  the  most  sacrad 
and  beneficent  service.  Bat  no  adeqoate  cooocpdon  of  dieK 
two  distinguished  ministers  of  Christ  can  be  had  without  md- 
iqg  dieir  admirable  biography  by  Dr.  Ridlgaway,  far  iHiidi  no 
reader  can  fiul  to  thank  him. 
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^akra-'iRooni: 

A  COMPARISON  AND  A  CONTRAST.* 

BY  PROF.  J.  J.  VAX  OOSTERZEE,  D.D. 
rV-:v."^Vj  >r  Maiuce  J.  Evans,  B.A. 

Phe  -l/rrj*-.>.5tvr^i^  whom  I  am  about  10  mention,  is  probably 
scarcely  known  by  name  to  some  of  my  readers.  Yet  his 
name  was  cvlebmted  for  a  while  through  jmh  of  the  East,  and 
is  that  which,  even  in  lofty  tone,  is  by  the  opponents  of  Christi- 
anit>'  set  over  juzaiiis:  the  name  of  Chris:,  ^^th  what  aim 
vriil  be  conjecmrevi — Arv^LLOMVS  of  Tyaxa.  a  cit>-  of  Cap- 
lucvvu;  ivm.  ^s  I  l>elie\e.  a  few  ye^rs  after  Christ;  a 
philosopher  o:  the  School  cf  ?>  il*ui:oras.  who,  it  is  said, 
by  his  ::i:r,vcle>  .;r.\i  visions  nLievi  hill"  the  worlJ  wiui  jistonish- 
nx-:*.:  :  «:;v:.  aficr  h:s  Jean,  la  his  nat:\e  city  at  leas:,  received 
vh\;nc   ho:5v;:rs^      if  T»e  ore  :o  believe    his  bic^^pher,  the 


L-.-vU-o;:  "0-::  >ij:Lxi  ;i.>  V-i.-:;  ;*  ".c:  t.-J;  w-H  "rei.- i<>^  - -.dialed «  a 
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Sophist  Flavius  Philostratus,  who  asserts  that  he  has  drawn 
from  the  most  trustworthy  sources,  this  Apollonius  arose  as  a 
sort  of  reformer  of  heathenism,  and  visited  the  most  diverse 
lands  and  nations,  in  order  to  trace  out  the  germ  of  truth  in 
every  religion — a  thing  which  so  much  the  less  presented  any 
difficulty  to  him,  as  he  possessed  the  faculty  of  miraculously 
transporting  himself  as  often  as  he  wished.  He  visited,  not 
only  a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor,  but  also  India  and  Ethiopia, 
Greece  and  Rome,  Italy  and  Spain,  followed  by  faithful  at- 
tendants ;  and  appears  to  have  been  everywhere  hailed  by  the 
people  with  transport,  by  the  princes  with  respect.  He  raises 
a  dead  person,  casts  out  devils,  beholds  what  takes  place  afar 
off,  and  foretells  secrets  of  the  future.  Suspected  and  opposed 
by  Nero  and  Domitian  on  political  grounds,  he  is  by  them 
brought  before  the  tribunal,  but  withdraws  himself  by  an  im- 
penetrable cloud  from  the  eye  of  his  judges.  Forthwith  he 
appears  again  in  a  totally  different  place ;  and  when  at  last  he 
dies,  at  the  age  of  more  than  a  hundred  years,  it  is  in  a  most 
m3rsterious  manner.  His  ghost  comes  immediately  to  an- 
nounce to  one  of  his  disciples  that  the  soul  is  immortal.     His 

memory But  enough  already  to  enable  you  to  perceive 

what  valuable  weapons  such  a  miraculous  history  must  afford 
the  enemies  of  the  Gospel.  As  early  as  the  end  of  the  third  cen- 
tury the  heathen  statesman  Hierocles  placed  this  brilliant  his- 
tory of  magic  on  a  level  with,  nay,  above  the  Gospel :  he  who 
would  have  miracles  furnished  to  him,  would  be  able  to  find 
them  here  as  plentifully  as  he  could  wish.  To  make  mention 
of  no  other  names,  even  during  last  century  Voltaire  made  use 
of  these  accounts,  in  order  to  impugn  the  credibility  of  the 
miraculous  deeds  of  our  Lord.  Unfortunately,  however,  this 
time,  instead  of  a  two-edged  sword,  a  wooden  rapier  was  the 
instrument  employed.  In  confirmation  of  this  assertion  I  need 
only  point  out  that  the  Sophist  to  whom  we  owe  this  "  wasps' 
nest  '*  of  fables,  prepared  his  romantic  account  some  two  centuries 
afler  the  time  of  his  hero,  and  with  the  avowed  object  of  grati- 
fying a  marvel-loving  princess,  who  had  manifested  a  wish  to 
know  something  more  of  this  much-talked-of  Apollonius.    After 
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on  mcritoiioiis  mdior  hid  giiiifd  piactioe  bj  conpanig  tiie 
biogiaphical  oadiiies  of  more  dun  fifij  pcraoos  of  gmtcr  or 
kM  cdebritf,  he  put  his  hand  to  die  wocfc,  vidioiit  di^gnismg 
hsinteDtion  of  maknig  it  as  attncdre  as  poKiUe:  In  few 
words,  he  introduces  vs  to  a  circle  of  febles  in  which  he  does 
not  himsdf  reallj  bdiere,  and  sometimes  sobjeds  the  credoUtf 
of  his  readers  toastnin  under  which  even  die  slimigest  mnst 
give  waj.  But  what  wes^n  was  ever  too  ignoble  to  employ 
against  Him  against  irtiom  His  enemies,  on  the  night  of  the 
betrajal,  came  fordi,  not  onlj  with  swoids^  but  also  with  sAcks,? 
OdI J  a  few  years  ago^  this  romance  was  teyiimed  in  France — 
for  the  combating  of  bdief  in  mirades — ^as  a  literary  prodnct 
of  indisputable  value  ;*  the  only  wonder  is^  that  it  has  not  been, 
so  far  as  I  know,  translated  into  our  own  language.  In  that 
case  you  would  perhaps  expect  from  us  the  advice  above  all  not 
to  read  the  book,  lest  your  faith  should  be  shaken  ?  You  are 
mistaken ;  I  should  recommend  you  to  read  it,  provided  the 
reading  of  it  were  preceded  or  followed  by  that  of  the  Gospds, 
that  you  might  for  once  personally  learn  by  experience  the 
difference  between  truth  and  fiction.  Would  you  hear  what  a 
qualified,  and  certainly  by  no  means  illiberal,  critic  testifies 
about  this  fine  composition  ?  ''  It  is  a  romance,"  writes  the  re- 
nowned Herder,7  **  in  connection  with  which  Christ  can  never 
for  a  moment  enter  into  our  thoughts  ;  or  only  in  such  wise  as 
one  is  apt  to  think  of  the  simple  truth  precisely  in  connection 
with  the  most  carefully  garnished  falsehoods.  \Miat  would  jrou 
think  of  a  man  who  should  accept  as  history  the  'Teiemachus,* 
or  the  'Travels  of  Cyrus,'  because  these  narratives  attach 
themselves  to  historic  names?  Nothing  is  here  in  harmony 
with  geography  and  histor>- ;  and  had  a  Christian  put  together 
only  one-half  of  these  absurdities,  he  would  have  been  held 
up  to  public  ridicule;  while,  as  it  is,  no  words  can  be  found 


*  Apdlimius  de  Tyane^  etc.,  par  A.  Chassang,  Paris,  1S62,  in  the  €X>Ilec- 
tion:  "Z^  Meneitteux  dans  f  Antiquiti:'  Comp.  L.  Figuicr,  Histoire  dn 
Merveilleux.     i860.     T.  I.  p.  15. 

t  Herder,  Siimmtl.  Werke  {xur  Ret.  u.  Theol.\  xiv.  pp.  lOQsqq,  Compare 
Tholuck,  Glmthviirdigkdt  der  Ev.  Gack.     1837,  pp.  y)6  sqq. 
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sufficiently  strong  for  the  praise  of  this  god  upon  earth.  He 
who  puts  him  on  a  level  with  Christ,  knows  not  what  he  says." 
But  how,  then,^ou  ask  in  surprise,  could  any  ever  come  to 
mention  both  names  in  the  same  breath  ?  Rather  than  give 
you  my  answer,  I  will — to  avoid  even  the  appearance  ot 
partiality— communicate  to  you  the  opinion  of  the  eminent 
head  of  the  Tiibingen  School,  in  which  I  can  on  this  occasion 
very  well  unite.*  According  to  Baur,  this  Apollonius  of 
T3rana  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  fictitious  figure,  notably  a 
pendant  of  the  Christ  in  the  domain  of  heathen  philosophy; 
drawn  with  the  definite  purpose  of  showing  in  a  brilliant 
example,  in  opposition  to  the  hated  Christianity,  that  what 
there  is  so  highly  boasted  of  was  here  not  altogether  wanting, 
yea,  was  even  to  be  found  more  beautiful/'  But  thus  the 
caricature  becomes  at  the  same  time  an  involuntary  homage  to 
our  divine  Christianity ;  since  it  indirectly,  but  in  a  surprising 
manner,  testifies  how  much  that  is  great  and  glorious  about 
Christ  was  already  believed  and  confessed  in  the  second 
century.  The  theatrical  hero,  who,  with  crown  of  pasteboard 
and  tinsel,  struts  before  us  on  the  stage,  would  certainly  never 
have  acquired  any  **  raison  d'etre,"  imless  there  were  also  real 
kings,  whom  he  seeks  in  this  way  to  personate.  I  do  not  now 
enter  upon  any  refutation  of  the  pretensions  with  which  this 
man  of  fable  comes  forth ;  there  are  follies  for  which  we  have 
shown  respect  enough  by  having  once  mentioned  them.  But 
what  a  distance  between  this  miserable  boaster,  who  works 
miracles  for  the  gratification  of  curiosity,  trumpets  his  deeds 
before  him,  and  even  in  the  prison  withdraws  his  feet  from  the 
iron  fetters,  as  if  to  show  how  easily  he  could  save  himself, 
and — this  quiet,  lowly  servant  of  the  Father,  who  even  imposes 
silence  upon  every  report  likely  to  call  forth  wonder,  works  no 
miracle  for  His  o^vn  deliverance,  and  voluntarily  takes  upon 
His  shoulders  the  cross  of  shame.  Apollonius  causes  the 
lightning  to  descend  upon  the  table  of  Nero,  so  that  the  cup 


*  F.  C.  Baur,  **  Dissertation  on  Apollonius  of  Tyana,"  in  the  Tub,  Zeit- 
schrifly  1832,  iv. 
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•faicfa  Kcn>  was  about  to  bdog  to  his  lip  is  shirvrcd  to  fwcca, 

in  onkf  to  strike  tcmr  into  fais  adversu>-.     Jesus  st-ji  to  His 

iidpla,   who    woold  call  down    fin   iwa    heaven    against 

t  wha.t  vpait  ye  are  at,"  and 

I  to  another  pUce.     Behold  the  difierenoe 

n  oateBlatiaa  and  majoty  !    And  such  a  figDie  oonU 

!  pboed  in  oppoaitian  to  the  Omat  of  the  Gospels  !    Ai  well 

n^il  ooe  UBcft  that  a  Bengal  firework  in  the  duk  night  it  a 

.iitirthx  rival  of  the  nujestic  hmtj  heai-ei».     Return  to  thy 

dudow,  pitiable  nan,  whence  thou  ibuuldst  never  have  becD 

dtsgged  into  promiiience  ■     Not  oat  oC  Cappaducia,  indeed, 

out  of  Galilee  akmc  ha«  appeared  that  Piophet,   might)-  in 

wonl  and  deed  before  God  and  all  the  people ! 

"  Mighty  in  wcHrd."  Even  where  this  is  not  denied,  it  is 
often  sought  to  diniinish  the  glory  of  Jesus'  words,  by  pointing 
to  otben  who,  as  is  asserted,  call  at  least  for  a  place  of  honour 
bende  Him,  if  not  of  pre-eminence  above  Him.  The  MoraU^ 
who  is  with  this  view  mmre  than  any  other  commended  in  dte 
present  day,  is  the  crowned  philosopher,  the  boast  of  the  An- 
tonines,  Marcus  Aureuus,  the  best  Empercv  of  the  second 
century,  author  of  a  work  on  more  than  one  account  remark- 
able, conusting  of  twelve  books  of  Meditations  or  Monologues, 
addressed  definitely  to  hi/nseif,*  and  of  a  tendency  in  many  re- 
spects exceptional.  Starting  irom  the  philosophic  [winciples  of 
the  Stoics,  this  moralist  enforces  in  a  striking  way  the  lessons 
of  subjection  to  a  higher  will,  of  brotherly-^ ndedness  and 
pubUc  spirit,  of  self-control  and  mc»al  dignity  under  all  drcum- 
I  of  life.  Thus  he  seeks  to  call  forth  afresh  the  okl 
a  virtues  in  his  degenerate  nation  ;  but  has  at  the  same 
time  spoken  words  of  wisdom  and  unfeigned  piety,  worthy  of 
the  earnest  consideration  of  later  ages.  No  wonder  that  in  oar 
own  day  he  has  received  a  fresh  ovation ;  especially  on  the 
part  of  the  advocates  of  the  so-called  "  independent  morals,"  or 
morality  apart  from  the  authority  of  the  Gospel,  who  suppose, 

*  Comp.  on  M.  AureliiUAiid  hii  work  Eft  huirir,  Kng,  Emydap.  flti- 
lot.  Lexiean,  I.  p.  155.  V.  p.  ao,  and  the  Literature  there  given. 
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without  reason,  in  our  opinion,  that  they  have  here  discovered 
a  convincing  proof  that  virtue  and  morality  can  very  well  sub- 
sist in  the  absence  of  definite  dogmas.  This  gentle,  melan- 
choly figure  has  even  awakened  so  much  sympathy,  and  his 
work  has  besides  called  forth  so  much  admiration,  that  he  has 
been  regarded  as  a  Christian  in  disguise.  Christians  have  de- 
clared that  they  must  blush  with  shame  at  the  conception  of 
virtue  presented  by  this  heathen.  Renan,  especially,  is  inex- 
haustible in  his  praise,  and  seems  here  and  there  to  place  him 
even  above  Jesus ;  he  speaks  of  him  at  least  as  less  great,  but 
perhaps  more  perfect  than  Jesus.  He  exalts  him  as  the  most 
pious  of  all  men,  whose  plans, — this  advantage,  at  least,  he  has 
over  Christ, — ^never  exceeded  his  abihty;  in  whose  book  a 
higher  spirit  shines  forth  to  us  with  dazzling  'splendour ;  a 
lasting  glory  and  unsurpassed  model  for  all  crowned  heads  on 
earth ;  inimitable  as  regards  his  mental  power,  his  submission, 
his  perfect  goodness  and  nobility  of  character.  "  It  is,"  as 
P6d&ert  says,  "  as  though  a  Lamartine  of  criticism  were  pour- 
ing forth  to  us  his  lyric  songs  in  such  panegyrics."*  Shall  we 
at  once  repudiate  this  praise  ?  We  will  the  less  do  so,  since  we 
still  look  back  with  emotion  upon  the  pleasant  hours  we  have 
spent  in  younger  years,  in  the  reading  and  pondering  of  this 
princely  sage.  Sometimes  we  met  with  sounds  and  notes  in 
his  Meditations  which  could  not  but  bring  to  our  mind  the 
great  saying,  "  Not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God."  But  '*  not 
far"  is  yet  by  no  means  Avithin  it ;  and  beyond  the  altar  to  the 
unknown  God,  this  leader,  like  others,  does  not  bring  us.  We 
will  not  expressly  point  out  the  moral  blemishes  which  deface 
his  own  pictiure,  as  man,  husband,  and  emperor,  and  which,  as 
opposed  to  so  much  proud  self-consciousness,  which  expresses 
itself  from  time  to  time  in  his  writings,  are  at  least  strangely  out 
of  keeping.  Nor  would  we  severely  judge  him  on  account  of 
the  want  of  compassion  with  which  he  at  any  rate  coolly  enough 
permitted,  if  he  did  not  directly  command,  the  persecution  of 


*  See  the  beautiful  dissertation  of  J.  P^ezert,  in  the  Remu  Chrit^  1865, 
pp.  321  sqq. 
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die  Chriitians ;  ahhough  we  shall  alwaya  consider  it  acceding 
leourlc&ble,  that  he  who  in  dieoiy  sometimes  approached  u 
▼eiy  near  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  displayed  in  practke 
such  an  untUsguised  antipathy  for  those  who  earned  diese 
principles  into  effect  It  is  at  least  sufficiently  evident  that  he 
viewed  them  with  a  prejudice  and  suspicion  perfectly  explic- 
able from  his  philosophic  standpoint ;  rather,  let  me  say,  he 
rq;aided  their  belief  as  not  even  worth  the  trouble  of  t 
special  examination.  "  The  Christians  to  the  lions,"  was  the 
cry  repeatedly  laised  during  his  reign,  without  the  calm  Stoic^s 
comprehending  anything  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  wbcde 
multitudes  preferred  to  apostasy  a  martyr's  death. 

According  to  the  w-isdom  of  this  age,  that  devotion  also  was 
foUy,  since  it  mattered  not  so  much,  after  all,  whether  one  went 
to  school  to  the  Nazarene  or  to  His  persecutor ;  but  will  yoa 
know  what  they  would  have  answered  you,  the  confessors  of 
those  days,  who  knew  the  difference  betu-een  the  two  ?  The 
God  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  Father  full  of  compassion,  that  <rf 
Marcus  Aurelius,  nothing  but  a  cold,  inexorable  Fate.  The 
world  is,  according  to  this  system,  a  great  machine,  io  which 
everything  runs  its  course  by  virtue  of  eternally  unchangeable 
laws,  and  true  wisdom  amounts  in  reality  to  this,  to  be  surprised 
at  nothing,  and  above  all  never  to  be  angiy.  "If  you  see 
others  sin,  consider  that  you  often  do  so  yourself  and  are  not 
less  a  sinner  than  they."  Of  the  nature  of  sin,  however,  as 
guilt  and  corruption,  of  humility  and  repentance,  of  grace  and 
the  renert'al  of  the  heart,  you  meet  in  this  system  with  no  trace. 
And  indeed,  how  could  one  in  reality  speak  of  moral  evil, 
where  everything  is  good  as  it  is,  and  the  highest  happiness  in 
the  long  run  consists  in  subjection  to  what  cannot  after  all  be 
altered?  If  we  can  here  for  a  moment  speak  of  Theology  as 
well  as  Morals,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  call  it  a  theology  of  despdr 
!' Lascinlc  ogrii  spemnza,  vet  ch'intraW — "all  hope  abandon,  ye 
who  enter  here."  But  even  this  code  of  morals  itself  stands,  as 
to  its  contents,  certainly  not  above,  but  in  various  respects  iar 
beneath  that  which  Christianity  jiroclaims.  Marcus  Aurelius 
says,  "The  best  way  of  taking  revenge  of  the  bad,  is  by  not 
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becoming  like  them/'  Jesus  Christ :  ''  Love  your  enemies,  bless 
them  that  curse  you ;  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray 
for  them  that  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you."  And 
what  has  this  Sage  to  substitute  for  those  pure  principles,  those 
powerful  arguments,  those  gracious  aids,  to  which  the  morality 
of  the  Gospel  above  every  other  points  ?  He  will  form  philoso- 
phers of  his  disciples;  but  what  is  his  language  of  the  profes- 
tor's  chair,  compared  with  that  tone  of  the  Gospel  which 
sounds  forth  to  you  from  the  pulpit  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
the  Lord's  Sermon  on  the  Mount  ?  Solace  at  any  rate  you  must 
least  of  all  expect  from  the  mighty  Caesar,  whose  view  of  life 
comes  in  the  end  to  that  of  the  Preacher :  "  Vanity  of  vanities, 
all  is  vanity;"  without  your  becoming  in  reality  reconciled  to 
that  vanity  by  raising  your  eye  above  this  mixture  of  iron  and 
clay.  The  moral  \vriting  of  Marcus  Aurelius  has  been  com- 
pared with  the  **  Imitation  of  Christ,"  of  Thomas  \  Kempis ; 
just  as  well  might  one  compare  an  ice-house  with  a  quiet, 
somewhat  monotonous  garden.  A  tempered  odour  of  death 
constantly  meets  us  in  these  highly-lauded  pages.  We  seem 
to  see  in  the  hand  of  the  laurelled  writer,  a  gloomy  cypress ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Christ  stands  before  us  in  the 
full  glory  of  light  and  life,  the  palm  of  victory  in  His  hands. 
And  now,  I  shall  not  ask  to  what  extent  Marcus  Aurelius 
owed  his  pure  morality  to  the  indirect  influence  of  the  Gospel ; 
I  ask  simply,  what  each  one  has  effected  and  left^behind  him  in 
the  world,  and — with  the  word  of  which  in  your  hand  would 
you  finally  's^ish  to  live  and  die  ?  It  is  remarkable,  that  in 
that  same  Rome,  in  which  this  dying  philosopher  could  only 
say  to  himself,  "  Soul,  whither  goest  thou,  and  what  becomes  of 
thee?"  without  being  able  to  discover  a  satisfactory  answer;  in 
that  same  Rome,  during  his  reign,  a  Christian  went  to  a  martyr's 
death,  who,  to  the  question  whether  he  really  supposed  he 
should  receive  his  reward  in  heaven,  returned  the  fearless  reply, 
"  I  do  not  merelys  uppose  it,  I  know  it."  It  was  the  same 
who  had  earlier  given  utterance  to  that  great  saying, "  You  may 
kill  us,  but  cannot  injure  us,"  and  had  defended  his  Christian 
faith  before  this  very  Caesar — Justin,  surnamed  the  Martyr, 

Q  Q 
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a  fool  for  Christ's  sake,  but  who  knew  what  this  hemhcp  knew 
not  With  this  Christian  philosopher,  any  one  who  chooMi 
may  compare  the  {^osopher  in  the  poiple ;  but  with  Jem 
Christ  ?  .  .  .  Retire  into  the  obscurity,  princelyphikao- 
pber,  whence  in  an  evil  hour  thou  hast  been  brought  1  Haica 
Aurelius,  a  questionable  service  has  in  truth  been  rendend 
thee,  t^  evci  mentiomng  thy  venerable  name  beside  tlus  vantL 
Two  comparisons  I  have  already  instituted  j  I  have  pio- 
mised  yet  a  third.  This  time  it  shall  be  no  Miracle-worker,  no 
Moralist,  but  a  MntmUr  ^a  rtiigiim,  the  most  teno>wned  in  the 
headien  worid,  who  during  the  roost  recent  times  has  beat 
placed  by  the  opponents  of  Christianity,  first  on  a  lerd 
with,  and  then  above  the  Christ.  It  is  the  founder  of  BuA^ 
hism,  the  religion  of  a.  great  portion  of  the  nations  of  Asit, 
known  as  Sakya-Mouni  ;  a  name  much  less  familiar  among 
U3  than  that  of  Mahomet,  but  certainly  of  not  less  importance 
Bom  in  Hindostan  about  six  centuries  before  Christ,  this 
scion  of  a  [irincely  family  was,  even  in  his  youth,  so  deej^ 
affected  by  the  sight  of  the  misery  of  life  in  its  diveise  fonmf 
that  he  resoh'ed  upon  abandoning  his  throne  and  kingdom  and 
lit-ing  in  voluntary  poverty,  that  he  might  devote  himself  cb- 
tirely  to  the  higher,  moral,  interests  of  his  contemporaries.  To 
this  end  he  sought  to  raise  them  from  the  oppressive  yoke  of 
the  Brahmin  hierarchy,  and  on  the  ruins  of  (he  old  systen 
of  caste  to  found  a  new  religion.  It  was  his  declared  aim  to 
provide, — for  all  who  were  cast  down  and  wearied  of  life,  and 
who  would  listen  to  him, — the  long-sought  rest,  and  by  wofd 
and  example  to  show  them  the  way  to  it  If  we  are  to  giie 
credit  to  his  bi<^niphers,  his  history  corresponds  in  man; 
details  with  that  of  our  Lord.  At  his  birtli,  too,  there  appears 
a  brilliant  star;  even  in  his  youtli  he  displays  a  wisdom  at 
which  all  were  astonished ;  very  soon  he  perceives  the  defects 
of  the  sj-stems  even  of  the  most  eminent  thinkers  of  his  age; 
and  even  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  temptations  he  remains 
pure  in  heart  and  life.  Wholly  penetrated  with  the  idea  that 
he  is  the  Buddha,  the  wise  one  by  way  of  pre-eminence,  he 
manifests  the  warmest  sympathy  with  all  who  are  the  victims 
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of  Ignorance  and  doubt  He  communicates  his  deeper  teach- 
ing to  a  little  circle  of  faithful  ones,  and  exerts  an  incredible 
influence  upon  the  multitude  which  throngs  around  him.  He 
proclaims  an  exalted  morality,  in  which  is  heard  above  all,  the 
demand  for  love  and  self-deniaL  His  life  confirms  his  doc- 
trine, and  miracles  even  do  not  seem  to  be  a- wanting ;  what 
wonder  then,  that  even  during  his  life-time  he  was  revered  as 
the  benefactor  of  his  nation,  and  after  his  death  was  deified,. 
yea,  very  soon  placed  above  all  the  other  gods  of  Brahminism  ? 
The  number  of  his  adhetrents  to  this  day  somewhat  excecfds 
that  of  the  professors  of  the  Christian  religion ;  about  three 
hundred  and  forty  millions  name  his  name  as  the  highest  on 
earth,  and — if  you  may  believe,  among  others,  Renan — cer- 
tainly not  without  good  reason.  "The  history  of  the  Buddha,*' 
he  declares,  "  is  the  only  one  which  in  its  rise  most  closely 
resembles  that  of  Christ;  as  in  general  Buddhism  is  that 
religion  which  most  closely  approximates  to  Christianity. 

Was  the  French  romancer,  on  this  occasion,  really  speaking 
truth;  and  was  thus  the  greatness  of  Christ  surpassed, 
even  ages  before  His  coming?  I  might,  in  reply  to  this 
question,  speak  of  the  absolutely  imcertain  and  contradictory 
character  of  the  legends  about  this  sage,  as  compared  with  the 
indisputably  historic  character  of  the  gospels,  written  \vithin 
so  comparatively  short  a  time  after  the  death  of  the  Lord.  I 
could — even  while  acknowledging  the  agreement  to  a  certain 
extent  between  Buddhism  and  some  forms  of  Roman  Catho- 
licism— ^make  mention  of  the  startling  opposition  bet\veen  the 
most  pitiable  idolatry  on  the  one  hand  and  the  spiritual 
religion  of  Christ  on  the  other.  But  even  this  opposition 
recedes  before  another,  which  we  express  with  a"  shudder; 
the  opposition  between  a  Gospel  of  life  and  inmiortality, 
and  a  gospel  of  death.  Yes,  of  death;  for  the  highest 
good  which  this  guide  promises  to  his  followers,  is  precisely 
that  lot  from  which  every  human  heart  instinctively  shrinks 
back — complete  annihilation.  He  who  will  know  what  the 
saying  of  the  apostle  means :  "  having  no  hope,  and  witliout 
God  in  the  world,"  cannot  do  better  than  in  spirit  take  an 
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exctnnon  to  Hmdoetan.  Here  is  Morals  (a  moral  sjrsten) 
without  Relitpon,  if  you  will ;  here  is  neither  public  woidnp 
nor  priesthood ;  and  no  wonder  the  living  God  is  entirely  loit 
for  diem.  Here  is  a  Redeemer  who  delivers  his  peofde 
from  misery ;  no,  from  life  itself,  which  is  the  source  of  all 
miieiy  put  together.  This  is  his  word,  "  Strive  after  ever 
more  perfect  knowledge,  develop  yoiusel^  purify  yoursdf! 
Thus  you  will  at  the  end  of  this  life  pass  over  into  odia 
conditions,  after  this  again  into  other,  and  when  you  han 
there  been  sufGcietttly  purified,  your  portion  shall  finally  be 
the  Ninoana,  the  glorious  bottomless  Void,  the  absolute  ei- 
tinctioR  of  life's  l:imp,  which  never,  not  even  in  the  most 
distant  future,  shall  be  kindled  again.  It  is  not  easy  to  ad- 
vance so  far ;  perhaps  ages  of  development  may  be  necessary 
for  you ;  but  be  of  good  courage,  unhappy  ones  !  Every  in- 
crease in  indifference  and  impassibility  is  one  step  more  ton-ards 
the  final  goal,  and  eventually  at  any  rate  the  highest  prize  in 
life's  combat  is  won ;  no  return  sirapl)-  into  God,  but  utter  an- 
nihilation, deliverance  from  the  burden  of  existence,  because 
>-ou  have  returned  to  the  condition  prior  to  j-our  first  beginning 
to  be."  Buddhism,  in  a  word,  is  the  cultus  of  everlasting 
death,  as  the  highest  ideal  of  life.  Job  somewhere  speaks"  of 
men  "which  dig  for  death  more  than  for  hid  treasures ;  which 
rejoice  exceedingly,  and  are  glad  when  they  can  find  the 
grave":  here  you  have  the  picture  of  the  genuine  Buddhist 
Moses  says,  "This  do,  and  thou  shalt  live;"  Paul,  "Believe, 
and  thou  shalt  be  saved ;"  the  Buddha,  "  Become  perfect,  and 
j'oii  cease  to  exist"  Egoism  impels  you  to  strive  after  the  highest 
perfection;  by  it  you  are  freed  from  the  burden  of  being. 
Sakya-Mouni  himself  has  long  ages  ago  sunk  into  nothii^- 
ness  ;  thousands  of  millions  of  his  adherents  have  already 
followed  liim  into  this  nothingness ;  millions  are  even  now 
upon  the  way,  often  so  wearisome,  but  yet  so  full  of  promise. 
which  leads  to  nothingness ;  thither,  tliither,  .  .  .  You 
smile,  perhaps,  but  is  it  not  enough  to  make  one,  instead  of 

•  Job  iiu  ai,  22. 
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regarding  it  in  silence,  rather  cry  out  against  it,  as  a  colossal 
suicide  of  humanity.  And  this  has  been  proclaimed  as  the 
discovery  of  the  highest  wisdom  of  life,  under  the  title  of 
Reformation  of  Religion  I  And  this — ^what  is  worse — is  the 
system  which  still  lies  spread  out  as  a  funeral  pall  over  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Asiatic  nations,  and  renders  a 
paradise  of  the  earth  in  a  spiritual  sense  a  valley  of  death. 
And  this — ^what  is  indeed  worst  of  all — could  in  the  present 
day  be  propounded  by  professors  of  the  Gospel  in  high  position 
as  ^something  excellent,  nay,  could  be  extolled  as  something 
above  Christ  and  His  Gospel.  Oh,  deep  moral  blindness.  Oh, 
boundless  ingratitude  at  the  same  time!  I  restrain  myself; 
I  repeat  only  the  calm  judgment  formed  on  good  grounds  by 
a  meritorious  scholar,  who  has  made  this  religion,  even  in  its 
minute  details,  the  object  of  careful  examination :  "Buddhism 
has  nothing  to  teach  us;  and  its  school  would  be  only  per- 
nicious to  us.  It  is  a  spiritualism  without  soul;  a  virtue 
without  duty ;  a  morality  without  liberty ;  a  beneficence  with- 
out love;  a  world  without  naturalness  and  without  God."* 
Yet  once  more,  retire  again  into  your  shadow,  nay,  sink  back 
from  before  our  eye  into  your  nothingness,  into  your  Nirzuana, 
Apostle  of  Death,  who  wouldst  snatch  the  glittering  crown 
from  the  brow  of  the  Prince  of  Life.  For  such  a  rest  we 
exchange  not  our  peace,  for  such  glad  tidings  of  annihilation 
our  gospel  of  life  and  immortality  ! 


•  J.  Barthelemy  St.-IIilairc,  Le  Bouddha  et  sa  Religion^  p.  182.  Com- 
pare ihe  Author's  critique  upon  Kenan,  Historic  of  Roman  J  (1863)  pp. 
70-72. 
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SCRIPTURE  TEXTS." 

X. 

S03tNIFER0US  SERMONS. 

The  preachor  who  sends  you  to  sleep  may  quote  the  precedent 
of  St  Paul  But  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  Ar  is  a  grett 
apostle.  Nor  is  it  absolutely  clear  that  St  Paul  took  to  him- 
self none  of  the  responsibility  of  the  accident  that  be£ell 
the  young  man  Eutychus,  in  consequence  of  a  dtscouise 
prolonged  until  midnight  In  direct  consequence  :  *'  as  Paul 
was  long  preaching,  he  [Eutychus]  sunk  down  with  sleep.*' 
Tliere  is  at  any  rate  not  a  word  of  rebuke  or  expostulation  on 
the  A])ostle*s  part,  to^ivards  the  young  man,  that  having  fallen 
from  the  third  loft,  was  taken  up  dead,  and  whom  he  so  gladly 
and  gratefully  restored  to  his  friends,  alive,  with  a  cordial 
embrace,  and  without  so  much  as  a  parting  monition,  Go,  and 
sleep  no  more — in  sermon-time. 

Eutychus  may  be  held  forth  as  a  frightful  example,  by  way 
of  warning.  And  there  is  something  to  be  said  on  that  side 
of  the  question.  But  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  Euty- 
chus too.  There  arc  allowances  to  be  made  for  him.  At 
least  Scripture  appears  to  have  made  them  by  its  very  ab- 
stention from  one  syllable  of  censure.  The  author  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  obviously  takes  the  accident  to  have  been 
fully  accounted  for  by  the  length  of  the  preaching ;  and  he 
appears  to  have  studious!)-  refrained  from  giving  an  ethical 
and  improving  or  cautionar}'  tone  to  his  narrative  of  the  in- 
cident. Or,  if  there  be  anything  cautionary  discoverable  in  it, 
the  caution  may  as  legitimately  be  addressed  to  those  illimit- 
able discoursers  whose  ignorance  of  when  and  where  to  sto]) 
sends  people  to  sleep,  as  to  the  involuntary  drowsy-heads  who 
arc  thus  overtaken  with  a  fault,  if  not,  like  Eutychus,  with  a 
fall. 
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Is  this  designed,  then,  by  way  of  justification  of  sleeping  in 
sennon-time  ?  A  thousand  times  no  !  But  it  is  designed  to 
hint  Aat  St  Paul  himself  might  sympathize,  in  certain  cases, 
lather  with  the  droppers-off  who  can  resist  sleep  no  longer 
nnder  a  pulpit  spell  so  somniferous,  than  with  the  scolding 
preacher  who  resents  the  affront,  and  who  descries  and 
proclaims  ''  a  judgment "  in  the  midnight  catastrophe  at 
Th>as. 

Of  all  misbehaviour,  none  is  comparable  to  that  of  those 
who  go  to  church  to  sleep,  says  Dean  Swift,  in  a  sermon  on 
the  fall  of  Eutychus.  Opium,  he  adds,  is  not  so  stupef3ring 
to  many  persons  as  an  afternoon  sermon :  perpetual  custom 
has  so  brought  it  about,  that  the  words  of  whatever  preacher 
become  only  a  sort  of  uniform  sound  at  a  distance,  than  which 
nothing  is  more  effectual  to  lull  the  senses.  "  For  that  it  is 
the  very  sound  of  the  sermon  which  bindeth  up  their  faculties 
is  manifest  from  hence,  because  they  all  awake  so  very  regu- 
lariy  as  soon  as  it  ceaseth,  and  with  much  devotion  receive 
the  blessing."  In  a  contribution  to  Tfu  Toiler  he  makes  an 
imaginary  parishioner  complain  of  a  perhaps  not  imaginary 
vicar,  that  **  generally  when  his  curate  preaches  in  the  after- 
noon, he  sleeps  sotting  in  the  desk  on  a  hassock."  Cowper 
has  such  a  picture  in  Tlie  Task — only,  in  his  instance,  it  is 
the  curate  who  dozes,  and  the  rector  who  drones  overhead  ; 
here  too  the  clerk*  is  fast: 

**  Sweet  sleep  enjoys  the  curate  in  his  desk, 
The  tedious  rector  drawling  o'er  his  head ; 
And  sweet  the  clerk  below." 

The  Indian  King  in  The  Spectator  (also  by  Swift),  who  describes 
his  experiences  in  this  country,  records  a  Sunday  visit  to  one 
of  our  churches,  or  "  holy  houses,'*  and  his  inability  to  discover 

•  The  beadle  in  the  Scotch  story  is  ready  with  a  mollifying  excuse.    How 
was  it,  the  minister  demanded,  that  that   functionary  managed  to  keep 
briskly  attentive  whenever  a  stranger  preached,  and  invariably  dozed  under 
the  discourses  of  his  own  pastor?     **Deed,  sir,  I  can  soon  explain  that. 
When  ye'rc  in  the  poupit  yoursel',  I  ken  it's  a'  richt  ;  but  when  a  stranger 
preaches,  I  like  to  watch  his  doctrine  a  wee." 
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any  circumsiaaces  of  devotion  \\\  the  behaviour  of  the  people. 
"  'iTiere  was  indeed  a  man  in  black,  who  was  mounted  above 
the  rest,  and  seemed  to  utter  something  n-ith  a  great  deal  of 
vehemence ;  but  as  for  those  underneath  him,  ...  a 
considerable  number  were  fast  asleep."  So  with  Goldsmith's 
'  Chinese  cilizen  of  the  world,  in  his  notes  of  travel :  "The 
t  y/Dxat  btmself  [no  vehemence  of  manner  here],  in  a  drovsy 
b-40a^  KBd  over  the  duties  of  the  day.  Bless  my  eyes,  cried 
*  ^  M  I  happened  to  look  tow  ards  the  door,  what  do  I  sec  ? 
one  C^  the  worshippers  fallen  asleep,  and  actually  sunk  down 
on  hia  cushion  :  is  he  now  enjoying  ihe  benefit  of  a  trance, 
or  docs  he  receive  the  inlluence  of  some  mysterious  vision? 
'  Alas,  alas  ! '  replied  my  companion,  '  no  such  thing  ;  he  has 
only  had  the  misfortune  of  eating  too  heariy  a  dinner,  and 
finds  it  impossible  to  keep  his  eyes  open.'  "  Addison  gives 
3  characteristic  touch  of  nature  to  his  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  at 
church,  when  he  describes  him  as  landlord  to  the  whole  con- 
gregation, and  as  such  keeping  them  in  very  good  order,  ami 
suffering  nobody  to  sleep  during  service  besides  himself;  for  if 
by  chance  he  has  been  surprised  into  a  short  nap  at  sermon, 
upon  recovering  out  of  it  he  stands  up  and  looks  about  bim, 
and  if  he  aces  anybody  else  nodding,  either  wakes  them  him- 
self, or  sends  his  servant  to  them.  There  is  something  in  the 
self-assertion  of  the  waker  to  remind  one  of  Squire  Dale  in  the 
"Last  Chronicle  of  Barset :"  "  Uncle  Christopher  certainly  does 
go  to  sleep  when  Mr,  Boyce  preaches,"  Lily  Dale  admits; 
"  and  he  hasn't  studied  any  scientific  little  movements  during 
his  slumbers  to  make  the  people  believe  that  he's  all  alive. 
I  gave  him  a  hint  one  day,  and  he  got  so  angry  with  me  !° 
Nonagenarian  Dr.  Barnes  being  rallied  by  a  companion  on  his 
having  nodded  now  and  then  in  his  pew,  insisted  that  he  had 
been  awake  all  the  time.  "  Well,  then,"  said  his  friend,  "  can 
you  tell  me  what  the  sermon  was  about  ? "  "  Yes,  I  can," 
he  answered,  "  it  was  about  half  an  hour  too  long."  Lily 
Dale  takes  exception  to  Mr.  Boyce's  sermons  on  that  ground, 
and  pleads  for  her  uncle,  "  He  doesn't  like  to  go  to  sleep,  and 
he  has  to  suffer  a  purgatory  in  keeping  himself  awake."    The 
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Reverend  Homer  Wilbur,  of  the  Biglow  Papers,  is  concerned 
at  having  to  number  among  his  parishioners  some  whose  gift 
of  somnolence  rivals  that  of  the  Cretan  Rip  van  Winkle, 
£piinenides,  and  who,  nevertheless,  complain  not  so  much  of 
the  substance  as  of  the  length  of  his  (by  them  unheard)  dis- 
courses.     "Happy  Saint  Anthony  of   Padua,  whose  finny 
acolytes,  however  they  might  profit,  could  never  murmur! 
Quare  fremtierunt  gentes  ?    Who  is  he  that  can  twice  a  week 
"be  inspired,  or  has  eloquence  (ut  ita  dicam)  always  on  tap  ?  " 
Of  the  Dominie  of  Mastland  we  read  with  what  infinite  labour 
he  composed  discourses  and  committed  them  to  memory,  and 
with  what  effort  he  delivered  them,  and  all  with  what  failure  of 
effect.    The  demonstrative  part  sent  almost  every  one  to  their 
sleeping  comers,  though  the  schoolmaster  supplied  all  the 
ruling  elders  with  snuff.    The  word  "  application  "  aroused  the 
dozing  congregation,  who  stood  up  and  listened  with  eyes  and 
ears  then. 

It  is  a  query  propounded  among  Pope's  collection  of  Thoughts 
on  Various  Subjects,  whether  churches  are  not  dormitories  of 
the  li\'ing  as  well  as  of  the  dead.  Jean  Paul's  description  of 
the  Heimlicher  von  Blaise,  to  be  seen,  every  Sunday  evening, 
at  his  devotions,  fast  asleep,  includes  this  ironical  apology, 
that,  like  all  other  hearers,  he  was  accustomed  to  close  his 
eyes  during  the  scattering  of  the  Divine  seed,  as  people  do 
while  their  heads  are  powdered ;  and  that  private  chapels  and 
public  churches  are  like  the  heathen  temples  of  old,  in  which 
oracular  revelations  were  received  in  sleep. 

Goldsmith's  essay  on  the  English  Clergy,  and  Popular 
Preachers,  of  his  time,  describes  their  pulpit  discourse  as 
generaUy  dry,  methodical,  and  unaffecting ;  delivered  with  the 
most  insipid  calmness :  insomuch,  that  should  the  preacher  lift 
his  head  over  the  cushion,  which  alone  he  seemed  to  address, 
he  might  discover  his  audience,  instead  of  being  awakened  to 
remorse,  actually  sleeping  over  his  orderly  and  laboured  com- 
position.   As  in  Churchill's  instance, 

"  With  sacred  Dalness  ever  in  his  view, 
Sleep  at  his  bidding  crept  from  pew  to  pew." 
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nfe,  were  ja«  &  pedaa  lMablb«^  that  aa   moraX  could 
ddboat  Tfa'H"";^     TW  KTg*f%-  Thiphi  i  it  is  dsa- 

"Aa  CardK  anld  vm^  tber  %  Adt  h%biwwid  hods  on 
Atir  Aaatba;aad  U  ow  iate  k  deep  deep  at  ■noc;}a 

t  dMf  n>  olMBne  abool  the  bsa^ 
'  Atmj  dang  wmmi,  Ik  tb«r  etn. 
Km  ■  g*"'<"-r  OOOMS  0««f'  tboB,  aad  the  bdft  b'  don. 
■odnefifiedtvatlheafieflraboattnnidKniBnte.  Tba 
Ac  (BV  enuna  pe  tfces'  kcidi  a  sbakr,  and.  tnnriUai'  u  be 
otereoBK,  Bjr  to  find  ooi  tbe  veisc  the  miaiaier  mif  be 
ODOtixi*  I  but  >'  is  nun,  for  the  h'Tr"TnTi'  sdUmess  o'  ibe  kitk 
aahduGS  than  tuo  sleepw  and  the  sound  o' the  pRacfacrisiitdiiK 
falgi  like  thai  o'  a  ntcrfalL*'  Hogaitfa,  in  nnne  o(  hit  Sk^  ' 
ing  Coogregatian,  in  which  fNCtnre  a  heavy  pOToo  b  praMt  I 
faig  with  all  the  abcxity  q£  dalncwi  the  shmber  of  fail  flod; 
hu  been  called  the  moot  aadible  of  pstnieTS.  as  Dante  ii  Ac 
mott  visible  of  poets.  Tbe  sopori&cdnriof  thepeeacbo;  aid 
a^riSfCTT.  and  tbn  trh-^e  ^i^-n::;  a£  snores  in  Ac 
e  irom  the  phut  like  what  Hante;-  Cokndge 
calls  a  steam  of  rich  distilled  perfiime.  The  Sick  Hw^ 
Salve,  vaunted  for  ef&cacy  in  Bcd  Jodsoo,  was  a  presciiptiao  to 
go  to  church  thrice  a  week  to  heai  a  iweacher  thai  wonkl 
preach  folk  asleep.  One  would  have  thooght  the  recipe  a  voy 
commonplace  one,  within  everybody's  reach,  and  within  the 
weekly  usage  of  the  tnajori^  of  payers  of  duirch  and  puisli 
tales, 

"  For  irhidi  tbej  claim  tbeii  Suidaj's  doe. 
Of  tlambering  in  an  upper  pew," 
as  Prior  has  it  Jamie  Fraser,  the  idiot  of  Lunaii,  was  the 
reverse  of  idiotic  in  his  reply  to  the  minister's  rebuke  of  a 
sleeping  congregation,  the  example  of  Jamie  sitting  wide  awake 
in  the  front  gallery  being  thus  set  before  them:  "  Yoo  see  even 
Jamie  Fraser,  the  idiot,  does  oot  jail  asleep,  as  so  many  of  you 
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are  doing."  To  be  thus  designated  •was  so  little  to  Jamie's 
mind  that  he  at  once  gave  a  bit  of  it  to  the  preacher :  ''  An 
I  hadna  been  an  idiot,  I  wad  ha'  been  sleeping  too."  Mr. 
Rtchett,  in  George  Eliot's  "  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,"  is  noted 
for  his  irrepressible  tendency  to  drowsiness  under  spiritual 
instruction ;  and  in  the  recurrent  regularity  with  which  he  dozed 
off  until  he  nodded  and  awaked  himself,  he  is  saic^  to  have 
looked  not  unlikeja  piece  of  mechanism,  ingeniously  contrived 
fe  measuring  the  length  of  Mr.  Barton's  discourse. 

Mr.  Thackeray's  readers  will  hardly  have  forgotten  his  de- 
scription of  Mr.  Trotter  the  ciurate,  and  his  sermon  before 
Castle  company  at  the  litde  village  church  in  the  park  :  how 
anxiously  the  preacher  looks  at  the  Great  Pew, — faltering  as 
he  gives  out  the  text,  and  thinking,  '*  Ah,  perhaps  his  lordship 
will  give  me  a  living !  "  How  anxious  Mrs.  Trotter  and  the 
girls  look  at  the  Great  Pew  too,  and  watch  the  effect  of  papa's 
discourse — the  well-known  favourite  discourse — upon  the  big- 
wigs assembled.  "Papa's  first  nervousness  is  over;  his 
noble  voice  clears,  warms  to  his  sermon  :  he  kindles  :  he  takes 
his  pocket-handkerchief  out :  he  is  coming  to  that  exquisite 
passage  which  has  made  them  all  cry  at  the  parsonage  :  he  has 
b^un  it !  Ah  !  What  is  that  humming  noise,  which  fills  the 
edifice,  and  causes  hob-nailed  Meliboeus  to  grin  at  smock- 
firocked  Tityrus  ?  It  is  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Naseby, 
snoring  in  the  pew  by  the  fire  !  And  poor  Trotter's  visionary 
mitre  disappears  with  the  music."  Meliboeus  and  Tityrus  on 
the  broad  grin  remind  us  that  Peter  Plymley  compliments  his 
reverend  brother  Abraham,  who  lives  in  the  country,  on  having 
a  church  than  which  no  other  can  produce  cleaner  faces  and 
smockfirocks,  or  eyes  more  uniformity  directed  to  the  preacher. 
Better  still :  "  the  eyes  so  directed  towards  you  are  wide  open." 
But  what  follows  is  an  unkind  cut :  "  For  the  rustic  has,  in 
general,  good  principles,  though  he  cannot  control  his  animal 
habits ;  and  however  loud  may  be  his  snore,  his  face  is  per- 
petually turned  tbwards  the  fountain  of  orthodoxy."  As  little 
could  Sydney  Smith  control  his  dear  love  of  a  fling  at  them  of 
his  cloth.     One  of  his  very  earliest  contributions  to  the  Edin- 
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m  1^  md  die  ctayrarr  trf  t 

nOK.  -  ~7  ■«  tn  told  ef  !■■  bf  1 

"MaiB  badBoceofaMponficti 

of  BT  70™C  ^»S^'  (it  *»  aoMcbody  a 

Txisc^acific;  bol  letdui  pest.)  xaA  dai  he  d 

report  mote  of  the  samoD  ttuD  tbe  odtos  coold  ;  which  Ac 
laiatix  accoonts  for  br  sappoang  dnt,  baring  beard  Ac 
tea  and  divisicxis  of  the  sabject,  Waher's  own  good  sent; 
mecEMrv,  and  genins  sn^^ed  the  tbot^bts  wUcb  «x»kl  occ« 
to  the  preacher.  Chailolte  Bnxitt  describes  tbe  wcaiy  Smid^ 
erenings  at  Lowood,  when  a  \od%  senaaa  woold  be  lead  witt 
irreprcsUe  yawns,  aad  a  freqnoit  tnteriade  would  be  "  Ihe 
enactmeot  oS  the  port  of  Eatfchas  bj-  some  halMozcn  litlfc 
girls,  wbo,  orerpowered  with  sleep,  vtxikl  &11  down,  if  not  otf 
of  tbe  third  l<^  ret  off  tbe  foordi  fonn,  and  be  taken  np  half 
dead."  None  \^'ils(m,  in  one  of  Mr.  Charles  Rcadc's  books,  hn 
this  to  ay  to  her  young  mistress  oa  the  Troas  episode :  **  W^, 
Miss,  we  do  read  of  Etitychos,  bow  he  SDOozed  off  setting 
mido'  Pan]  himself-'— up  in  the  windy — and  down  atiiiid>)eil 
Bat  parscut  says  it  wasn't  that  be  didn't  lore  rdigion,  or  «)if 
should  Paul  make  it  bis  business  to  brii^  him  to  life  agui, 
'stead  of  letting  'un  lie  ior  a  wanuDg  to  die  sleepy-headed 
ones  ?  '  Twas  a  wearied  bodjr,  not  a  heart  cold  to  Go^'  a^ 
OUT  parson.^ 
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BY  THE  REV.  PAXTON  HOOD. 

IX. 
ENGEDI,   THE    VILLAGE  OF  THE  OUTLAWS. 

"  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Saul  was  returned  from  following  the  Phi- 
listines, that  it  was  told  him,  saying,  '  Behold,  David  is  in  the  wilderness  of 
£a-gedL  Then  Saul  took  three  thousand  chosen  men  out  of  all  Israel, 
and  ¥rent  to  seek  David  and  his  men  upon  the  rocks  of  the  wild  goats." — 
I  Sam.  xxiv.  i,  2. 

"  As  a  duster  of  camphire  in  the  vineyards  of  En-gedi.'* — Sol.  Song 
i.  14. 

You  know  there  was  a  period  in  David's  life,  when  he  was,  not 
indeed  an  exile,  but  an  outlaw.  He  had  to  fly  for  his  life  to 
the  wilderness.  He  said,  "  I  shall  one  day  perish  by  the  hand 
of  this  Saul."  He  fled  to  the  wildernesses  which  stretch  away, 
skirted  on  one  side  by  the  Dead  Sea,  and  fronted  on  the  other 
by  tall  mountains.  We  have  many  interesting  adventures 
there.  In  those  neighbourhoods  was  the  cave  of  AduUam ; 
there  was  the  wilderness  of  Maon  and  the  wilderness  of  Ziph. 
But  among  the  most  inaccessible  of  those  abodes  was  Engedi 
(Ain-jedi),  that  is,  The  Fountain  of  the  Wild  Goat,  rather,  as  we 
should  say,  of  the  ibex,  the  Syrian  chamois,  or  the  antelope. 
Travellers  in  Switzerland  have  not  to  be  told  how,  traveUing 
high  up,  you  come  upon  crags — the  fastnesses  and  very  castel- 
lated tiuTets  of  Nature,  while  the  rich  plains  spread  themselves 
out,  affording  the  place  for  pasture,  for  the  village,  for  the  field, 
and  the  fold.  David  discovered  this  seclusion,  not  unkno>Mi 
before — a  spot  of  natural  fertility,  for  it  was  called  in  Chroni- 
cles Hazezon-taraar,  The  Place  of  the  Palm-tree  Cuttings.  Not 
a  palm-tree  now  exists  there.  It  is  to  be  supposed,  when  the 
earliest  possessors  came  there,  they  found  the  rich  palm 
forests ;  and  there,  and  from  them,  they  reared  their  villages, 
and  called  the  place  by  the  beautiful  name  of  Hazezon-tamar, 
The  Village  of  Palm  Cuttings.  Amidst  those  wild  but  beautiful 
solitudes, — a  compelled  outlaw, — David,  with  his  young  men,  es- 
tablished himself;  but  he  reduced  his  band  to  order.     He  was 
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no  mere  wild,  lawless  oatlaw.  What  a  testbnony  is  that  borne 
by  the  servants  of  Abigafl  to  his  bdiaiHoor  in  the  wilderness  of 
Maon  dose  by !  ^  The  men  were  very  good  to  us,  and  we 
were  not  hurt,  neither  missed  we  anything  as  long  as  we  woe 
conversant  with  them  when  we  were  in  the  fields.  They  woe 
a  wall  unto  us  by  night  and  by  d^,  all  die  while  we  were  widi 
them  keeping  the  sheep." 

Amidst  these  high  hiUs^  ''a  refiige  for  die  wild  goat,"  the 
young  outlawed  poet  and  warrior  found  a  shelter,  a  refuge^  and 
a  home.     It  is  of  this  place  Dr.  Robinson  says,  ''  As  we  came 
in  view  of  the  ravine,  a  mountain  goat  started  up  and  bounded 
along  the  face  of  the  rocks  on  the  opposite  side.     Indeed,  we 
were  now  in  *  the  wilderness  of  Engedi,'  where  DaNid  and  his 
men  lived  among  *  the  rocks  of  the  wild  goats/  and  where  the 
former  cut  off  the  skirts  of  Saul's  robe  in  a  cave.     The  whole 
scene  is  drawn  to  the  life.     On  all  sides  the  countr}'  is  full  of 
caverns,  which  might  then  serve  as  lurking-places  for  David 
and  his  men,  as  they  do  for  outla^v-s  at  the  present  day."*  That 
wild  seclusion,  which  fitted  this  place  to  be  the  retreat  of  the 
outkiwed  Dand,  still  gives  to  it  its  dangerous  character ;  and 
Tristram  and  Lynch,  and  other  travellers,  had  exp)eriences  to  con- 
firm the  bad  reputation  of  the  magnificent  mountain  solitude. 
Engedi  itself  was  ori  a  perpendicular  cliff,  hanging  fifteen 
hundred  feet  above  the  Dead  Sea.     The  palms  have  all  gone, 
the  vineyards  all  gone ;  the  trenna,  the  beautiful  wild  flower 
supposed  to  be  that  called  the  camphire,  abounds  still.     The 
crags  and  cliffs  are  thronged  with  doves  \  and  upon  a  shelf  of 
the  mountain  there  is  a  little  lakelet  or  fountain,   breaking 
forth  into  a  stream,  and  tumbling  on,  no  great  torrent,  but  a 
thread  of  silver  for  four  hundred  feet  below.     This  was  the 
fountain  of  the  hart,  the  wild  goat,  the  ibex,  or  the  chamois. 
"It  was  very  interesting,"  says  Dr.  Tristram,  **to  find   this 
graceful  creature, — /'.  f.,  the  wild  goat, — by  the  very  fountain 
to  which  it  gave  its  name  (Engedi),  and  in  the  spot  where 
it  roamed  of  old  while  David  wandered  to  escape  the  per- 


•  Robinson,   **  Biblical  Researches,"  vol.  ii.  p.  203. 
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secadons  of  SauL  When  clambering  on  the  heights  above 
Engediy  I  often,  by  the  help  of  my  glass,  saw  the  ibex  at  a  dis- 
tance." *  A  wonderful  sanatorium  too,  Engedi !  The  fountain 
which  leaps  along  the  rocky  channels  is  warm,  but  the  water  is 
very  sweet  ''  But  there  are  cold  water,  and  salt  water  baths, 
and  solphtu*  springs  only  three  miles  off,  and  some  of  the 
grandest  scenery  man  ever  enjoyed,  in  an  atmosphere  where 
half  a  lung  is  sufficient  for  respiration."  \ 

Here  it  seems  as  if  there  are  gathered  together, — ^if  we  may 
follow  the  delineations  of  Chateaubriand, — all  the  grand  and 
glowing  impressions  of  the  scenery  of  Palestine,  the  sur&ce 
broken  only  by  deep  and  dreary  glens,  hemmed  in  by  preci- 
pices so  lofty  as  to  exclude  the  stm.  The  chalky  summits  of  the 
rocks,  rent  as  by  a  convulsion,  shoot  into  a  thousand  fantastic 
slu4)es;  their  sides  are  perforated  by  deep  caves,  which 
served  as  a  retreat  to  the  saints  and  martyrs,  the  prophets  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Christians  of  the  middle  ages. 
Every  spot  here  recalls  some  of  the  events  of  sacred  story — 
extraordinary  appearances  proclaiming  a  land  teeming  with 
miracles :  the  burning  sun,  the  towering  eagle,  the  barren  fig- 
tree;  all  the  poetry,  all  the  pictures  of  Scripture  are  here. 
Every  name  commemorates  a  mystery;  every  grotto  proclaims 
the  future ;  every  hill  re-echoes  the  accents  of  a  prophet 
God  Himself  has  spoken  in  these  regions.  Dried-up  rivers, 
riven  rocks,  half-open  sepulchres,  attest  the  prodigy.  The 
desert  still  appears  mute  with  terror ;  and  you  would  imagine  it 
had  never  presumed  to  interrupt  the  silence  since  it  had  heard 
the  awful  voice  of  the  Eternal. 

Here  it  was  he  was  free  of  the  wilderness,  the  wilderness  of 
Ziph  and  the  other  >\ildemesses  of  which  mention  is  made — 
wild  spots,  inaccessible  retreats,  "  awful  and  funereal,"  writes 
one  traveller,  "  deep  and  dreary  valleys,  hemmed  in  on  each 
side  by  precipices  so  high  that  the  sun  sinks  untimely  behind 
them ;  where,  at  night  or  by  a  partial  moonlight,  imagination 


*  Tristram's  **  Natural  History  of  the  Bible." 
t  Tristram,  "The  Land  of  Israel** 


BM^  CasDj- coojure  up  » ihoustnd  Eanusdc  shapes  from  duir 
iritttfe  choIVy  summits,  rent  asundei  u  if  by  a  convulsian.  The 
cnonx  mxy  be  said  to  be  innumcntble  ;  many  of  tfaem  in  sitib 
•tinak  sppuently  inaccessible — in  the  very  sides  of  the  pnA  I 
pioct,  more  than  a  hondred  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  totTcnt; 
voUtc  not  shnib,  nor  even  spring  of  water,  gladdens  the  de»- 
bte  scene ;  the  curse  of  the  Dead  Sea  seems  even  to  han 
mdwd  here.  Some  of  the  distant  hills  to  the  right  afionl  a 
ooBtRtxt  to  other  parts  of  the  wilderness.  We  had  passed  < 
dMM  before  on  the  vnty  to  Engedi,  and  seen  several  sheptierdl  * 
tendmg  their  floclcs.  Their  dress  was  scant)-,  and  their  appeal^ 
Mtce  wiid  ;  but  their  pipes  at  intenals  played  a  strain  not  veiy 
nmsical,  but  it  appeared  most  sweet  and  welcome  in  sodi  a 
solitude."*  Who  then  can  doubt  that  there,  amidst  tfaosc 
awfiil  solitudes,  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel  tuned  his  wild  al^ 
herd's  reed?  The  scenery  of  the  place  gives  a  very  rai 
accent  to  many  of  the  clear  stereoscopic  pictures  of  nataie-in 
his  holy  Psalms.  Yes,  the  minstrel's  song  and  the  wild  Dota 
of  his  rich  voice  or  simple  flute  were  heard  in  these  desoltte 
crags  and  valleys. 

I  see  little  occasion  to  doubt  that  here,  in  Engedi,  as  I  hire 
already  said,  the  harp  of  the  sweet  singer  attained  his  tnqiita- 
tion.  Here  was  the  Athelney  of  the  Hebrew  Alfred ;  thkwu 
his  Worms ;  this  also  was  his  Rydal ;  here — 

He  nng  of  God  the  mighty  source 
Of  all  things,  the  stupendous  force 

On  which  »!I  strength  depends  ; 
From  whose  tight  arm,  beneath  whose  eyes 
AH  period,  power,  aod  eoterpiise 

Conuneoces,  rdglis,  and  ends.  . 
Bleil  wu  the  tenderness  he  felt, 
When'to  his  gncefitl  harp  he  knelt. 

And  did  for  audience  call ; 
When  Satan  with  his  hand  he  quelled. 
And  in  serene  suspense  he  held 

TTie  frantic  throes  of  SauL 

•  "  Lclleis  from  the  Ea«,"  by  John  Came,  l8a6. 
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Here  he  was  free  of  the  wilderness ;  hither,  to  his  retreat  by 
the  fountain  of  the  wild  goat,  came  Saul,  "  the  deceitful  and 
the  unjust  man,"  against  whom  he  had  called  on  God  ''  to  plead 
his  cause."  And  if  Saul  had  found  him  sleeping  in  one  of  those 
caves  But  itwas  hereDavid  gave  toall  ages  following  those 

lessons  in  grandeur  of  soul  and  magnanimity  which  all  are  so 
ready  to  forget,  while  they  remember  and  quote  his  sins.  Lithe 
himself,  as  the  wild  creatures  after  whom  the  crags  were  named, 
what  could  the  cumbrous  and  heavy  Saul  do  against  a  stripling 
like  David  ?  You  even  see  a  sportive  humour  in  the  very  acts 
by  which  he  showed  his  superiority  over  his  foe — ^his  satiric 
taunt,  for  instance,  to  Abner,  ''  Art  not  thou  a  valiant  man  ?  and 
who  is  like  to  thee  in  Israel?  wherefore  hast  thou  not  kept 
thy  lord  the  king?  Thou  art  worthy  to  die,  because  thou  hast 
not  kept  thy  master,  the  Lord's  anointed.  See  where  the 
king's  spear  is,  and  the  cruse  of  water  that  was  at  his  bolster.'' 
We  can  see  him  brandishmg  the  one  and  holding  up  the  other. 
Altogether,  the  sublime,  the  pathetic,  the  humorous,  and  the 
graphic  mingle  together  in  these  various  adventtures  of  David, 
the  outlaw  of  Engedi. 

Wth  this  spot,  too,  no  doubt,  we  are  to  associate  the  in- 
diting many  of  the  imprecatory  Psalms ;  for  here,  hunted  as  a 
bird  through  the  wilderness,  followed  to  his  secluded  haunts — 
here  he  said,  "  I  shall  one  day  perish  by  the  hand  of  this  SauL" 
I  shall  neither  attempt  to  elucidate  and  explain  nor  to  apologize 
for  these  bursts  of  wrath.  David  had  not  been  the  man  he 
was,  had  there  not  surged  through  his  soul  vehement  passions 
— tempests  even  of  wild  fire ;  but  those  who  find  the  passionate 
imprecations  to  be  the  illustrations  of  the  malignant  nature  of 
the  young  man,  will  do  well  not  only  to  remember  that  these, 
whicl^  sound  or  read  like  imprecations,  may  be  just  as  truly 
read  as  prophecies — assurances  that "  e\il  shall  slay  the  wicked," 
that  "bloody  and  deceitful  men  shall  not  live  out  half  their 
days  j"  but  more  especially  should  we  remember  that  he  whose 
character  is  assailed  as  so  malignant,  illustrated  his  "greatness" 
by  his  "  gentleness"  amidst  the  wildernesses  of  Engedi.  It  was 
there,  when  his  enemy,  seeking  his  life,  was  delivered  into  his 

R    R 
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hnnd,"  he  wu  &bk  to  lay  to  him,  "  The  Loid  judge  betweoiiue 
aod  thee.  As  uith  the  inorerb  of  the  aitdents,  Wkkedaoi 
proceedeth  from  the  wicked :  but  mioe  hand  shall  not  be  tqiOB 
thee."  And  it  wai  there  or  in  that  immediate  neig^boaifaoo^ 
upon  the  occasion  when  Abishai  tempted  him,  saying,  "  God 
hath  deUvered  thine  enemjr  into  thine  hand  this  day,  bov 
therefore  let  me  imitc  him,  I  pray  thee,  with  the  spear,  em  to 
the  earth  at  once,  and  I  will  not  smite  him  the  sectmd  timt^' 
David  said  to  Abishai,  "  Destroy  him  not,  for  who  can  stiekk 
forth  his  hand  against  the  Lord's  anointed  and  be  guiltlea?' 
David  said,  fiirthennorc,  "  As  the  Lord  liveth,  the  Lofd  slidl 
smite  bim,  or  his  day  shall  come  to  die,  o^  he  shall  descoid 
into  battle  and  perish.  The  Lord  forbid  that  I  should  stietdi 
forthrainc  hand  against  the  Lord's  anointed."  And  so  it  fell  out; 
the  words  were  prophetic,  and  words  and  incidents  form  a  veiy 
appropriate  commentary  upon  what  are  called  the  imprecatoiy 
Psalms.  Certainly  it  seems  as  if,  of  all  men,  David  might  ok 
that  awful  petition  in  the  Lord's  prayer,  "  and  forgive  us  oar 
trespasses  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us." 

Yes,  I  find  it  to  be  very  pleasant  indeed  to  think  of  David 
among  the  rocks  of  Engedi.  Very  singular  and  beautiftil  was  the 
inspiration  which  fell  upon  him  there.  Travellers  mention  the 
flocks  of  doves  abounding  here ;  these  perpendicular  ci^ 
serve  as  a  refuge  of  innumerable  congregations  of  them.  "In 
the  cliffs  above,"  says  Robinson,  "  multitudes  of  pigeons  woe 
enjoying  their  nests  imdisturbed."  Instandy  the  mind  rec^ 
the  bcautifiil  imagery  which  seems  to  have  been  si^;gestod 
amidst  this  scenery,  "  O  my  dove,  that  art  in  the  clefts  of  the 
rock,  in  the  secret  places  of  the  stairs ; "  and  yet  more  distincdf 
we  resize  David  here.  The  region  is  full  of  suggestions.  Tboe 
are  "  the  wings,"  yonder,  "  of  the  dove  covered  with  sitv^" 
or  gleaming  beneath  the  rich  light,  "her  feathers  like  ydlov 
gold."  Especially,  perhaps,  we  may  associate  the  fifij^ 
fifth  Fsolm  with  these  fountains  and  crags  of  the  wild  kid  V 
goat,  and  those  pathetic  words,  "  And  I  said,  Oh  that  I  had 
vrings  Uke  a  dove  !  for  then  would  I  fly  away  and  be  at  rest 
lo  then  would  I  wander  lax  off  and  remain  in  the  n 
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I  would  hasten  my  escape  from  the  windy  storm  and  tempest" 
All  things  are  here  of  him :  here  was  "  the  land  of  Jordan." 
Yonder  tiie  "  Hermon  "-like  peak  and  the  little  refuge,  "  the 
Mizar/'  or  the  little  hill  (synonymous  with  Zoar),*  and  here 
<<  his  soul  was  among  lions.''  With  this  place  we  can  identify 
all  the  allusions  of  the  eighteenth  Psalm.  Here,  outlaw  as  he 
was,  he  felt  that  his  **feet  were  like  hinds'  feet;"  "upon  the  high 
places"  hither  he  had  "  run  through  a  troop  and  leaped  over 
a  wall"  Thus  everything  here  speaks  of  him^-of  him  and  the 
suggestions  still  lingering  on  the  spot  which  came  to  him.  There, 
then,  rolled  the  Dead  Sea,  speaking  of  a  "  river  turned  into  a 
wilderness  and  a  fruitfiil  land  into  barrenness  for  the  wicked- 
ness of  them  that  dwell  therein."  There  they  still  gather  the 
apple  of  Sodom,  the  Dead  Sea  fruit  \\  but  all  speak  of  it  as  the 
grandeur  of  desolation.  Indeed,  the  lovely  patches  of  floral 
verdure  in  Engedi  seem  to  be  very  limited ;  and  as  the  night 
gathers  over  the  heads  of  the  travellers  amidst  those  dark 
mountains — the  tents  amidst  the  tamarisks,  wild  canes,  and 
laige  weeds  choking  the  watercourses — nothing  can  shut  out, 
no  magnificent  sunset,  no  glorious  light  of  planets  and  stars,  no 
serene  air,  no  pensive  moonlight,  the  sense  of  a  profound  and 
awful  solitude ;  while  the  sound  of  the  torrent  tumbling  on  its 
way  reminds  one  of  him  who,  as  he  heard,  thought  that  "  deep 
called  unto  deep." 

But  here  was  the  centre  of  David's  seclusion,  here  the 
mountains  rose  between  him  and  his  enemies ;  up  high  amidst 
these  munitions  of  rocks  he  cultivated  the  wilderness,  and 
penned  his  holy  hymns.  Dr.  Tristram  spent  a  sweet  Sabbath-  > 
day  there,  and  it  seemed  to  him  the  plain  was  full  of  David. 
Here  were  breathed  into  his  imagination  and  fancy  the  Divine 
analogies  of  wild  and  romantic  nature ;  it  seems  beyond  a 
question  that  here  was  the  place  in  which  he  wrote  the  forty- 
second  Psalm,  "  As  the  hart  [the  wild  goat]  panteth  after  the 

•  See  Dr.  Tristram's  reflections  on  this  spot  in  "The  Land  of  Israel," 
pp.  301,  302. 

t  Finn,  "  Bye  Ways  of  Palestine,"  p.  335 ;  Lynch's  **  Expedition  to  the 
DcMlSea." 
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water  brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after  Thee  O  God  1"  He 
thought  this  as  he  saw  the  lovely  creature  coining  bounding 
over  the  rocks  to  the  springs  among  the  hills.  As  we  have 
already  hinted,  no  doubt  the  eighteenth  Psalm  refers  to  bis 
life  here,  although  written  probably  when  a  king.  And  still,  as 
we  have  read,  Robinson  and  Tristram  and  Ritter  have  siid 
this  place  is  full  of  David.  And  there  too,  probably,  that 
Psalm  so  full  of  Messianic  meaning  and  splendoor,  the  twen^- 
second,  so  mysticaUy  entided,  ''  The  Hind  of  the  Morning." 

Now  I  think  it  greatly  to  the  honour  of  this  Book  rf  oar 
holy  faith,  that  we  can  look  with  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
to  our  faith  in  David  the  outlaw.  He  was  not  a  mere  wild 
bandit ;  among  the  hills  "  the  law  of  his  God  was  in  his 
heart,"  not  wreaking  on  society  his  revenge,  not  even  in 
hostility  against  the  king  who  had  so  cruelly  wronged  him,  bat 
flying  to  the  spot  where,  if  he  could  most  securely  be  screened 
from  invasion,  he  also  would  be  farthest  removed  from  the 
possibility  of  inflicting  injury ;  and  there,  waiting,  abiding  the 
moving  of  the  Divine  finger,  panting  indeed  for  the  jo>'s  of 
holy  society,  nursing  his  great  soul  amidst  the  solitudes  of 
those  eternal  hills.  A  hard  matter,  no  doubt,  often  to  rein  in 
/those  wild  impulsive  Syrian  young  men.  As  when  he  wrote, 
-«  My  soul  hath  long  dwelt  among  them  that  hate  peace.  Woe 
js  me,  that  I  dwell  in  Mesech  and  sojourn  in  the  tents  of 
Kedar.  I  am  for  peace  ;  but  when  I  speak  they  are  for  war." 
And  then  rose  the  cry  from  that  other  Psalm  the  fountain  of  the 
hart,  "  Oh  send  out  Thy  truth,  let  them  lead  me  and  bring  mc 
back  again  to  Thy  holy  hill  and  to  Thy  tabernacle  ! " 

These  animating  words  are  all  to  show  us  the  holy  outlaw, 
a  brave  man  maintaining  his  soul  and  his  souVs  best  relations 
in  circumstances  of  amazing  difficulty.  Here  was  an  outlaw 
of  Providence  and  of  God.  Search  all  history  through,  and 
all  poetry,  take  it  in  Schiller's  conception  of  his  robbers,  or  in 
the  magnificent  Rienzi,  and  you  shall  not  find  another  so  loyal 
and  consecrated  an  outlaw  as  David. 

I  believe  we  miss  the  import  of  many  of  the  most  noble 
promises  and  finest  outgushings  of  inspiration,  because  we 
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have  leamt  to  love  life  so  servilely — ^life  seems  to  us  a  thing 
more  to  be  prized  than  death.  How  then  can  men  die  nobly  or 
even  willingly.  It  is  faith  in  truth,  a  truth,  faith  in  an  idea, 
which  arms  men  with  this  sublime  contempt  of  death.  There, 
3ronder,  is  "  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High,"  and  there  is 
the  '*  length  of  days,  even  life  for  evermore."  But  if  death  can 
harm  us,  can  even  extinguish  us,  who  then  would  willingly 
die  ?  The  mind  of  David,  like  the  mind  of  the  East  in  general, 
fix>m  whence  has  come  all  that  is  most  sacred  in  our  concep- 
tion of  the  life  beyond,  was  rapt  in  the  Divine  repose  of  those 
"  paths  of  life,"  of  that  "  fulness  of  joy,"  of  those  "  pleasures 
for  evermore."  These,  not  ascertained  as  fine  surmises,  but 
realized  as  mighty  motive  forces — these  make  heroes  and 
martyrs  of  men;  and  where  these  are  not,  life  languishes, 
true  magnanimity  becomes  ere  long  impossible,  life  becomes 
nervous  and  cowardly  and  cautious,  the  comforts  of  to-day 
shine  out  glowing  and  charming  by  the  side  of  the  pale  and 
spectral  possibilities  of  the  cold  to-morrow  of  immortality. 
David,  among  the  rocks  of  Engedi,  like  Moses  in  Egypt  or  in 
Horeb,  "  endured  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible." 

And  so  Engedi  has  become  typical.  Very  often,  for  truth,  and 
conscience,  and  freedom,  and  virtue,  the  noblest  souls  have  been 
compelled  to  fly  to  the  wilderness,  breathing  freely  in  defiance 
of  an  unholy  and  inequitable  law.  What  stories  might  be 
recited  of  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  of  some  of  the  far  seclusions 
of  Scotland  in  the  days  of  the  Covenanters,  villages  in  Bo- 
hemia, even  villages  in  England ;  when  men  met  in  forests  and 
in  glens,  waiting  and  hoping  for  better  days;  when  tyrants  had 
to  be  resisted  and  the  cause  of  the  right  to  be  maintained ; 
when  Luther  was  caught  into  the  old  forest  castle;  when 
Ulrich  von  Hutton  fled  to  the  little  lone  isle  of  Uffnau,  in  the 
lone  lake  of  Zurich ;  or  when  the  holy  and  the  good,  exiled 
from  many  lands  in  Europe,  fled  behind  the  mountains  of  Jura 
and  the  Alps,  into  the  retreat  to  which  King  and  Kaiser  or 
Pope  could  not  follow;  and  when  in  very  deed  Geneva  was  the 
very  Engedi  of  the  martyred  Church !  Do  not  the  stories  of 
such  men  and  such  times  read  like  the  song  of  David  by  the 
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fountain  of  the  hart  <»:  the  wild  goat?  Those  times  bate 
passed,  never  may  they  return !  Our  sense  of  freedom  now 
seems  even  grotesque^  fantastic,  unreal;  it  wants  that  qniet 
sense  of  honour  which  was  its  glory.  But  may  we  all  ban 
something  so  dear  to  heart  and  conscience^  that,  rather  Asa 
part  with  it,  we  would  fly  to  our  Engedi,  to  the  solitudes  of 
rocks,  to  the  companionship  of  ea^^es  and  of  beasts,  and  fiom 
whence  we  would  lift  up  our  prayer,  ^  Judge  me,  O  God,  and 
plead  my  cause ;  oh,  send  out  Thy  light  and  truth,  let  them 
lead  me  and  bring  me  to  Thy  high  hilL'^  And  not  only  so^ 
there  are  not  only  the  outlaws  of  society  and  of  law,  bat  oi 
circumstance — ^those  who  dwell  in  some  Engedi,  fax  removed 
from  city  spire  or  minster  clock.  There  are  even  in  England 
desolate  dales  where  no  man  passes  by — the  scattered  hamlet 
in  the  lonely  valley,  the  lone  house,  or  the  two  or  three  nei^- 
bours  in  the  remote  outlying  form  or  field.  You  would  per> 
haps  be  astonished  did  you  know  how  in  the  lone  islands 
roimd  our  coast,  of  which  we  have  so  many,  or  on  the  mountain 
passes  like  Enerdale,  or  Borrowdole,  or  Kirkstone,  in  remote 
Welsh  and  Scotch  and  Northumberland  moors  there  arc 
spots  where  man  lives  solitary,  seldom  sees  the  face  of  men, 
and  very  seldom  a  house  of  God  or  a  minister  of  God.  In  the 
far-off  wastes  of  Iceland,  in  the  forest  clearings  of  Australia, 
or  the  back  woods  of  America,  there,  if  amidst  those  fastnesses, 
those  forest  scenes,  tlie  heart  pants  as  David's  heart  panted  for 
the  holy  water  brooks,  there  is  Engedi,  there  is  this  village 
realized  ;  the  hymn  never  swells  from  the  full  congregation,  no 
ministerial  rites  commend,  but  the  heart  goes  out  to  God— to 
God  the  exceeding  joy.  Nor  less  in  the  sequestered  room 
where  sickness  pines, — ^where  the  "  prisoner  of  the  Lord  "  from 
any  cause  is  confined, — a  prayer,  a  hymn,  a  chapter,  a  stray 
visit,  may  moke  it  Engedi,  the  fountain  of  the  hart.  From  the 
everlasting  hills  the  fountain  flows,  and  peace  sings  like  a  river 
as  David's  God  still  says  to  the  soul,  "  He  also  shall  be  like  a 
tree  planted  by  a  river,  bringing  forth  its  fruit  in  season,  whose 
hope  the  Lord  is." 
But  "  Deep  calleth  unto  deep,"  was  the  voice  of  the  Jordan 
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he  heaid  at  EogedL  Yonder  he  saw  it — ^the  river  of  the  pro- 
phets and  the  river  of  the  gospel — ^winding  along  the  marshy 
pfadn  of  Esdraelon ;  and  we  ought  to  stay  in  some  of  the 
viUagies  on  its  banks,  but  the  limitations  of  the  volume  forbid 
our  doing  so.  Bethabara  especially  ought  to  be  our  resting- 
ptace,  and  it  is  very  interesting  to  notice  how  all  the  Scriptural 
Gharacteristics  are  verified  by  travellers  on  its  banks  who,  even 
in  our  day,  have  attempted  either  to  navigate  its  waves  or  to 
explore  its  banks. 

There  is  no  river  on  the  earth  like  the  Jordan.  It  is  not 
long, — two  hundred  miles  following  all  its  windings,  but  not 
more  than  sixty  in  actual  distance.  But  there  is  no  other  river 
like  the  Jordan.  The  Nile  rolls  its  long  serpent-like  way,  blessing 
Ejgypt  with  fruitfulness ;  the  Tiber  plunges  through  Rome ; 
the  Amo,  sleepy  and  uninteresting,  winds  its  way  through 
Fl(Mrence;  the  Seine  rolls  in  mighty  length  for  hundreds  of 
miles;  beautiful  exceedingly  and  mighty  and  majestic  in 
association,  the  silver  Thames  flows  on  from  her  small  hilly 
basin  to  the  Medway  and  the  sea.  I  need  not  name  the  great 
American  father  of  rivers,  or  the  African  Zambezi.  The 
Jordan  transcends  them  all 

It  is  a  mysterious  river.  It  flows  into  the  Dead  Sea ;  but  its 
waters  are  the  sweetest  of  all  waters.  It  is  a  singular  historical 
river.  Over  it,  amidst  circumstances  of  thrilling  pomp  and 
majestic  interest,  this  was  the  river  crossing  which  the  tribes 
passed  to  their  promised  inheritance.  It  is  a  wondrously 
beautiful  river.  Twelve  beautiful  islands  shine  like  gems  on 
its  waters,  its  banks,  now  by  the  lowering  rock  and  crag,  and 
now  by  the  soft  and  charming  scene  of  the  oleander  and  the 
palm,  echoing  at  evening  to  the  sweet  notes  ot  the  bulbul,  the 
nightingale  of  Syria,  or  through  the  dense  deep  impassable 
cane  brakes  and  papyri,  once  the  haunt  of  the  lion  and  the 
tiger,  and  still  of  the  jackal,  the  hyena,  and  the  aligator.  Yet 
a  scene  all  suffused  in  beauty  and  flowing  beneath  the  glory  of 
the  Syrian  sun  or  the  more  tender  lustre  of  the  Syrian  moon. 
But  it  b  the  most  mystical  of  rivers ;  it  has  always  stood  as  a 
type  of  that  transition  from  this  world  to  the  world  of  spirits 
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whidi  is  supposed  to  have  its  symbol  in  the  c 
Canaan.  Over  its  waters,  oi  through  and  in  the  nudst  of  tho^ 
passed  the  priests  and  the  ark,  and  the  armies  oT  Ae  IsndiU^ 
"they  went  through  the  flood  on  foot"  The  Prophet  BqA 
swept  the  waters  with  his  mande,  and  they  divided  and  roU 
hither  and  thither,  and  they  went  safely  through ;  and  iriwi 
the  younger  prophet  saw  his  master  ascend,  he  returned  ind 
smote  the  waters  again  widi  his  mande  and  divided  dtoi 
agiun — type  of  the  faith  which  sustsuns  when  it  beholds  Ae 
beloved  depart,  and  restores  to  the  world  of  active  life  iriienee 
they  have  departed.  It  is  the  most  mystical  of  rivers — ^pe  tf 
the  new  life  here  as  well  as  the  new  life  thete ;  Hen  John 
invoked  first  to  the  waters  of  repentance ;  and  here  Jesus  wu 
acknowledged  by  the  descending  Dove,  when  to  Hira  the  Holjf 
Spirit  was  given,  and  Jesus  was  glorified.  There  is  no  rivw 
like  Jordan  ;  it  has  somewhat  changed  its  character ;  its  banks 
have  lost  their  ancient  fertility,  to  which  not  only  the  Scriptores 
but  Josephus  and  Tacitus  bear  ivitness ;  and  while  overflowings 
and  risings  still  occur,  those  wonderful  Nile-like  overflowings 
of  the  banks  seem  to  have  ceased,  but  the  rapids  thunder  still 
from  fall  to  fall,  and  mysterious  circumstances,  inexplicable  to 
^  justify  the  ancient  name — Jordan,  the  Descends*. 


Stdigion  anil  sart 

These  terms  arc  extremely  wide,  and  not  easily  defined 
Viewed  subjectively,  Religion  includes  all  in  human  experience 
that  is  originated  by  faith  in  a  Supreme  Intelligent  Power  and 
in  a  future  state  of  reward  or  punishment ;  Art  embraces  all 
material  human  workmanship,  whether  usefiil  or  ornaraentaL 
The  one  is  inspired  by  the  invisible  and  eternal;  the  other  is 
connected  with  things  seen  and  temporal.  That  is  Faith,  this 
is  Works. 

Both  these  exercises  help  laigely  to  make  up  the  total  rf 
man's  history.     All  men  have  been  more  or  less  the  subjects 
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of  a  religious  influence;  and  all  men  have  been  engaged  in 
some  works  of  art  To  ignore  either  as  great  factors  in 
humanity,  is  to  ignore  humanity  itself. 

We  leave  to  others  a  comprehensive  view  of  Religion  and 
Art,  in  the  broadest  use  of  these  terms.  Our  limits  compel 
us  to  confine  our  reference  to  Christianity  in  its  relation  to  Art ; 
and  more  especially  to  Christianity  in  its  genuine  spiritual  in- ' 
fluence.  Taken  as  a  whole^  including  everything  done  by  man 
in  the  name  of  the  Christian  religion,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  Christian  faith  has  been  favourable  to  Art,  both  useful 
and  ornamental. 

A  momentary  glance  at  the  condition  of  various  tribes, 
nations,  and  races  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times,  prior  to  the 
entrance  of  Christianity  among  them,  and  then  at  their  condi- 
tion subsequent  to  that  event,  must  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the 
tendency  of  that  form  of  religious  faith  to  advance  civilization. 
"Wherever  Christianity  has  taken  root,  it  has  led  to  the  culti- 
vation of  Art,  both  useful  and  ornamental.  Indeed,  the  very 
highest  development  of  Art  with  which  the  history  of  mankind 
makes  us  acquainted,  will  be  found  in  connection  with  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  With  all  possible  and  just  respect  for  the  wonders 
wrought  out  by  human  handicraft  in  ancient  Egypt,  Greece, 
and  Rome,  still  there  can  be  no  question  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  world  has  made  marvellous  advances  in  Art  in  all  its 
branches, — in  its  two  great  departments  of  the  useful  and  beauti- 
ful,— since  the  religion  of  Christ  has  refined  man's  nature  and 
inspired  himian  genius.  If  we  look  at  the  question  simply  as 
one  oi  fact,  and  go  carefully  into  the  history  of  nations  before 
and  after  the  entrance  among  them  of  the  Christian  faith,  the 
evidence  of  its  favourable  relation  to  Art  is  sufficiently  clear. 

The  same  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  if  we  contemplate 
Christianity  itself,  />.,  as  it  is  preached  to  us  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment It  is  there  represented  as  **a  kingdom  that  is  within 
us."  Its  home  on  earth  is  the  human  heart,  and  its  great  work 
there  is  to  assimilate  man  to  Christ.  We  are  emboldened  "  to 
be  imitators  of  God  and  to  walk  in  love ;"  "  to  have  the  same 
mind  in  us  that  is  also  in  Jesus  Christ"    Now  what  is  the 
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t  result,  in  respect  to  the  subject  before  us,  of  culti- 
vating a  spirit  in  full  liannony  with  that  perfect  One  ? 

Christ  is  the  .luthor  of  all  that  is  useful  and  beautiful  in 
rutuic.  It  is  HiK  hand  that  adapted  tliis  material  universe  to 
the  requirrments  of  our  physical  nature,  and  makes  it  con- 

antly  minister  to  our  earthly  well-being.     It  is  His  hand  that 

domed  the  materia]  globe  with  ail  its  exquisite  and  perfect 

eauty,  and  gave  to  our  nature  the  capability  of  appreciating 
It  was  He  that  awakened  melody  and  gave  us  "the  eai 

I  hear." — It  is  He  that  spread  the  various  forms  of  beaut}- 
uTOUnd  us  and  gave  the  eye  to  see.  How  His  own  nature 
delighted  in  the  beauty  of  His  own  works,  is  plain  from  His 
frequent  allusion  to  it,  and  the  spiritual  use  that  He  made  of 
it  Thus  is  Christ — "  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith  " — 
the  perfect  model,  which  it  is  the  great  practical  end  of  the 
whole  of  His  ministry,  on  our  behalf,  to  lead  us  to  copy.  How 
can  we  truly  do  so  without  cherishing  sympathy  with  what  is 
useful  and  beautiful  ? 

The  more  we  trace  and  admire  the  useful  and  the  beautifid 
ia  Christ's  works,  the  more  we  are  in  sympathy  with  Him,  who 
did  the  same ;  and  the  more  we  cultivate  the  usefiil  and  the 
beautiful  in  our  own  works,  the  better  is  the  evidence  that  we 
have  profited  by  the  teaching  and  example  of  Christ. 

Instead  of  the  excuse  of  the  spiritual  life  being  incompatibie 
with  the  cultivation  of  Art,  we  beheve  that  the  more  we  have  tit 
the  first,  the  more  shall  we  be  inclined  to  study  tlie  second. 
^lintual  life  advances  the  whole  of  the  inner  man.  It  en- 
lightens the  judgment,  purifies  the  imagination,  and  refines 
taste.  Instead  of  the  spiritual  weaning  man  from  sesthedcs,  it 
rather  gives  him  a  better  appreciation  of  its  true  excellence, 
and  qualifies  him  to  execute  his  works  accordingly. 

Spirituality  has  no  sympathy  with  the  false,  in  any  of  its 
manifestations.  It  can  never  give  or  accept  material  beau^  as 
a  substitute  for  religious  truth  or  the  divine  life ;  and  can  never 
resort  to  the  xsthetical  to  answer  an  unworthy  end.  But 
given  "  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man,"  then  its  action  is 
to  go  in  quest  of  all  that  is  truly  beautiful  in  either  divine  « 
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human  works ;  to  extract  sweetness  from  every  flower ;  and  to 
mould  all  its  productions  in  strictest  harmony  with  the  formSy 
proportions,  and  colouring  of  nature  herself;  acting  in  this 
req>ect  in  accordance  with  the  good  old  rule,  ^Ars  est;cdare 


n 


The  bearing  of  these  general  views  on  the  subject  of  Church 
building  and  the  forms  and  modes  of  public  worship,  must  have 
occozred  to  all  who  have  read  thus  far ;  and  the  question  may 
arise,  How  do  they  accord  with  the  practices  of  the  fathers  and 
fotmders  of  modem  Nonconformity  ?  and  how  do  they  bear  on 
the  doings  of  their  successors  in  these  times  ? 

That  the  early  Nonconformists  were  men  of  earnest  spiritual 
life  is  evident  enough  ]  but  we  certainly  trace  in  their  places  of 
worship  and  modes  of  worship  no  obvious  mark  of  a  diligent 
cultivation  of  the  beautiful  The  proper  reply  to  the  apparent 
objection  suggested,  is,  that  however  strong  the  tendency  of 
any  particular  force  may  be  to  produce  a  given  result,  it  may  be 
hindered  in  doing  so  by  other  collateral  forces  beyond  control 
True  Puritanism  did  not  originate  in  any  antagonism  to  the 
beautiful  It  was  the  demand  of  conscience  to  forego  the 
beautiful  at  great  personal  sacrifice.  The  builders  of  the  first 
Nonconformist  meeting-houses  did  as  they  did  from  necessity, 
rather  than  from  choice.  Had  they  the  opportunity  and  the 
means  that  we  have,  we  believe  they  would  have  as  studiously 
cultivated  the  beautiful  as  we  seem  disposed  to  do,  notwith- 
standing our  previous  habits  and  defective  training. 

But  is  not  the  close  attention  given  to  aesthetics  in  our 
modem  churches  and  public  worship  traceable  to  the  decline 
of  our  spiritual  life  ?  Is  it  not  an  attempt  to  make  up  for  the 
deficiency  of  the  spirit  by  a  cultivation  of  the  flesh  ?  Is  not 
improved  spiritual  life  the  one  want  of  the  day  ?  and  had  we 
not  better  give  all  heed  to  that,  leaving  the  material  to  shape 
itself  as  it  may? 

We  confess  to  a  want  of  sympathy  with  this  line  of  objections. 
It  appears  to  proceed  on  a  judgment  of  the  spiritual  life  of  our 
Churches  which  we  think  it  very  hazardous  to  form,  and  much 
more  to  pronounce.   If  we  are  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  that  ques- 
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tion»  by  what  standard  shall  we  decide?  Shall  we  set  up  anj 
of  the  man-mvented  standards  of  spiiitoal  life ;  or  limit  om^ 
selves  to  the  infallible  rules  laid  down  in  God's  word?  And 
when  agreed  as  to  our  standards  of  judgment,  how  shall  we 
proceed  to  apply  them  ?  Had  we  not  better  leave  this  matter 
to  Him  who  has  said, ''  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged,"  and 
simply  content  ourselves  widi  doing  all  that  in  us  lies  to  ad- 
vance  our  spiritual  life  (for  no  one  supposes  that  it  is  perfect) 
wherever  and  however  we  can  ? 

Admitting  that  spiritual  life  in  ourselves  and  others  should  be 
our  principal  care,  then  arises  the  question  whether  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  beautiful  in  connection  with  it  is  not  quite  consist- 
ent with  that  chief  care,  and  may  not  even  prove  helpful  to  it 

A  spiritually-minded  people,  for  instance,  are  about  to  erect 
an  edifice  for  the  full  exercise  of  the  Christian  ministry  and  for 
public  worship.  They  may  do  it  in  two  different  ways — one, 
\vith  little  pecuniary  sacrifice,  inconvenient,  small,  repulsive; 
the  other,  at  heavy  cost  to  themselves,  and  proportionately 
convenient,  commodious,  and  beautiful.  Which  of  the  two 
courses  (allowing  they  have  the  choice  of  either)  would  better 
indicate  earnest  religious  life?  By  which  mode  would  they 
best  indicate  their  appreciation  of  religion  and  its  benefits? 
Which  would  be  the  more  likely  and  acceptable  thank-offering 
to  the  Donor  of  all  good  ?  By  which  effort  would  they  best 
minister  to  the  exercise  and  strength  of  their  own  spiritual 
life?  And  which  edifice  would  be  more  likely  to  attract  the 
indifferent  to  the  ministry  of  truth,  and  so  promote  the  spiritual 
wdfin-e  of  others  ? 

Xlhstead  of  looking  at  the  increased  attention  given  by  Non- 
conformists in  these  times  to  aesthetics  in  their  buildings  and 
public  worship  as  an  indication  of  the  decline  of  spiritual  life, 
we  feel  disposed  to  trace  it  to  its  revival,  in  circumstances 
singularly  favourable  for  such  an  appropriate  adaptation  of 
means  to  the  end ;  and  instead  of  uttering  words  of  warning 
we  would  rather  breathe  those  of  encouragement. 

Let  no  effort  be  spared  to  advance  the  training  of  the  Chris- 
tian Ministry ;  let  no  exercise  be  neglected  by  which  our  indi- 
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vidual  and  social  religious  life  may  be  advanced ;  but,  with  due 
heed  to  those  prior  matters,  let  the  attention  of  the  Free 
Churches  of  the  coimtry  be  unceasingly  directed  to  Art  in  con- 
nection with  religion.  Let  every  possible  improvement  be  in- 
troduced into  the  arrangements,  style,  and  position  of  our  places 
of  public  worship;  let  the  utmost  care  be  given  to  congrega- 
tional psalmody;  let  the  pulpit  services  be  increasingly  die 
result  of  the  most  careful  and  thorough  preparation ;  let  modes 
of  worship  be  really  adapted  to  the  public,  who,  by  such  in- 
ducements as  the  foregoing,  are  really  invited  to  enter;  and 
our  conviction  is,  that  by  few  other  methods  should  we  more 
effectually  advance  the  great  cause  of  enlightened  Protestant 
ism,  spiritual  life,  Christian  union,  and  religious  equality,  in 
the  stiiring  times  in  which  we  live. 


%\it  e&Ii  anti  4fIotD  of  %Xtx^ 

By  'IOANNHS. 

The  Christian  life  is  the  highest  and  most  abundant  that  can 
be  enjoyed ;  the  Christian  is  the  "  highest  style  of  man."  Yet 
it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Christian,  like  other 
forms  of  life,  is  subject  to  variations,  vicissitudes,  to  peculiar 
weaknesses  and  drawbacks.  We  cannot  always  be  riding  on 
the  crest  of  a  wave  of  joy;  we  cannot  be  ever  at  the  acme  of 
spiritual  life. 

There  seems  to  run  through  all  nature  and  life  a  twofold 
movement — action  and  reaction,  an  oscillation  to  and  fro,  a 
rise  and  fall.  The  tide  ebbs  and  flows;  suns  rise  and  set; 
moons  wax  and  wane ;  earth  swings  through  her  change  of 
seasons  from  winter  to  summer  each  year.  This  perpetual 
process  appears  to  go  on  throughout  the  universe,  and  to  be 
reflected  in  each  separate  existence.  In  the  life  of  the  body 
we  pass  from  sleep  to  awaking  life,  and  back  to  sleep  again. 
The  heart,  with  its  systole  and  diastole,  its  regular  movement 
of  contraction  and  dilatation,  pumps  the  blood  through  the 
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snerial  system.     In  the  &tatc  of  our  bodily  health  generally, 

1W  reci^nisc  an   ebb   and    flow,  altemations  of  vigour  aod 

ver  with  languor  and  debility.     So,  too,  in  our  mental  life 

■vc  arc  conscious  of  similar  facts.     There  arc  times  when  the 

rt>rk  of  a  week  may  be  crowded  into  a  day  ;  times  when  the 
;htest  task  is  too  irksome. 

Such  is  one  of  the  cbaracteristics  of  the  life  wc  live  ;  and  il 
slongs  to  our  moral  and  spiritual  state  as  a  part  of  that  life. 

t  is  well  to  recognise  this.     It  is  well  to  acquaint  oorselve* 

nth  the  common  facts  of  our  being,  and  with  its  limitations; 

rt  cease,  then,  to  be  needlessly  perplexed  or  unduly  castdom 
in  the  hour  of  weakness  and  sadness.  But  we  must  seek  to 
distinguish  between  those  depressions  of  our  mental  life  whidi 
have  their  effect  on  the  fulness  of  our  religious  feelings,  but 
which  are  due  simply  to  natural  causes ;  and  those  fallings  back, 
those  subsidences  of  our  spiritual  life  which  are  caused  by  onr 
own  faults  and  sins.  Let  us  think  of  some  of  the  causes  of  the 
ebb  and  fall  of  the  Christian  life. 

Bodily  Weakness  and  Disease. — All  kinds  of  mental  ailment 
have  a  measure  of  influence  upon  the  mind,  so  far  as  they  tend 
to  lower  the  spirits,  spoil  one's  evenness  of  temper,  and,  by  in- 
terfering with  the  sufferer's  active  exerdon,  lessen  the  scope  of 
life  and  enjoyment  But  some  diseases  have  but  little  on- 
favourable  effect  on  mental  health ;  seem  to  serve  rather  as  a 
stimulus  to  activity.  A  most  eminent  man  of  science  of  om 
day  is  said  to  have  written  the  greater  portion  of  his  wcnia 
from  a  sick  bed.  A  vivid  picture  is  drawn  by  Macaulay  of 
King  WiUiam — ridir^,  a  sickly  and  wasted  skeleton,  with  im- 
mense aidoui  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  at  the  battle  <^  the 
Boyne.  There  are  troubles  of  the  flesh  which  serve  a  bene- 
ficial end  in  spurring  those  who  might  otherwise  have  sunk  into 
lethaigy,  into  active  exertion  and  worthy  enterprises. 

But  there  are  other  diseases  which  are  painfully  irritant,  and 
at  the  same  time  disable  from  exertion,  which  overdood  tlie 
brain  and  paralyse  the  will ;  nervous  ailments  which  touch  the 
vety  seat  of  the  mind's  working  which  poison  the  streams  of    ' 
its  power  and  pleasure  at  their  sonice.     We  cannot  afiiard  to 
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ignore  this  subject  in  our  Christian  teaching.  There  are  many 
persons  whose  religious  enjoyment  comes  to  a  low  ebb,  and  is 
lifted  with  difficulty  out  of  shallows  and  miseries ;  and  the  cause 
lies^  more  than  in  an}rthing  else,  in  a  weak  and  disordered  ner* 
Toos  S3fstem,  so  that  the  mind  is  filled  with  continual  trepida- 
tioD,  with  imaginary  fears,  and  becomes  incapable  of  grasping 
the  comfort  of  religion.  Counsel  intended  to  act  upon  the 
ordinaiy  springs  of  feeling  and  conduct,  appears,  in  such  cases, 
to  be  unavailing.  Other  remedies  must  be  adopted.  Priends 
must  address  themselves  with  firm  and  kindly  hand  to  the  task 
oS  purifying  and  reinvigorating  the  bodily  organs  of  life.  The 
sufferer  must  be  brought  back  to  nature.  Fresh  breezes,  a 
constant  change  of  thoughts  and  impressions,  must  be  made  to 
flow  through  the  stagnant  pool  of  the  nervous  condition,  imtil 
these  horrid  vapours  pass,  and  physical  health  is  restored. 

We  are  "body,  soul,  and  spirit"  And  a  first  duty  is  to 
preserve  the  equilibrium  of  bodily  and  mental  healtli.  Disease 
most  be  wrestled  against  like  sin.  Neglect  of  the  body  is  a 
certain  irreligion.  He  who  is  systematically  violating  God's 
laws  for  the  bodily  life,  by  eating  and  drinking  too  much  or  too 
little  or  other  habits  which  he  may  know  to  be  injurious,  should 
not  be  surprised  if  his  mental  life  become  depressed,  if  his 
religions  consciousness  fall  into  lowness  and  languor. 

There  will,  however,  be  occasions,  notwithstanding  oiu:  best 
care,  when,  without  our  conscious  fault,  bodily  vigour  will  fail, 
and  the  effect  will  be  lowering  to  our  mental  and  spiritual  con- 
sciousness. Some  unusual  exertion,  prompted  by  some  emer- 
gency, some  grief  or  growing  wrong  will  soon  tell  its  tale  on 
the  impoverished  forces  of  the  body ;  and  the  body  will  react 
upon  the  mind.  Por  such  cases  we  need  to  cultivate  a  wise 
self-knowledge,  so  that  we  may  set  down  the  like  depressions 
to  their  true  cause ;  and  a  wise  self-command,  that  we  may 
apply  the  timely  remedy  of  repose  and  change  of  employment, 
and  not  suffer  our  mind  meanwhile  to  be  needlessly  corroded 
or  weakened.  Religion  has  much  to  do  with  the  care  of  the 
body  :  the  Lord  preserve  your  whole  body  and  soul  and  spirit 
unto  the  day  of  Christ  1 


Sa4  memlal  JiaUis  laxf  abo  aaae  the  s^tual  life  to  wane  | 

As  uuMaue.    Hic  habit  of  not  dunking  at  ^,  or  of  merdr  | 

inking  at  seoMiid^aiKl  from  sotae  one  else.    There  can  be  ' 

Ouer  pnncipte  than,  that  what  costs  us  little,  is  wortb  little. 

i  ooc  reisoa  why  rdigioos  life  is  apt  to  koguish,  and  gesfr 

attain  boi  a  low  levd,  ts  because  we  do  not  tbink  stea^jr 

em    ^  babitiully  enough,  on  those  great  subjects  which  b^ 

:o  eteif  man's  interest    The  rel^ous  consciousness  must 

J  I  with  the  food  of  thought     It  is  impossible  for  one 

iTun  link  ade«]uatc)7  on  behalf  of  another  on  the  great  ques- 
t         of  life.     So  one  can  know  so  much  about  my  spirit,  its 

lecuUai  constitution,  needs,  temptations,  trials,  as  I  may  know. 
no  one  can  speak  of  God  to  me  so  impressi\-c!y  as  I  may  learn 
to  hear  Him  speak  each  day  of  my  life.  No  one's  views  of 
nattire  can  be  so  fresh,  so  instructive,  so  comforting,  as  I  may 
obtain  from  my  own  communion  with  her.  No  one's  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture  can  be  more  profitable  than  my  own  life-and- 
heart  inteipretations.  If  we  allow  our  days  to  revolve  mono- 
tonously as  the  sails  of  a  windmill,  without  an  attempt  to  wodc 
out  a  single  life-problem  for  ourselves,  let  us  not  wonder  if  oar 
life  becomes  insipid  and  dull,  and  religious  subjects  uninterest- 
ing. To  learn  or  unlearn  something  each  day  we  live,  'tis  this 
gives  zest  to  life.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  think  for  fear  of  runnii^ 
off  the  line,  and  tumbling  into  ruin  altogether.  Be  a  fearless 
lover  of  the  light,  and  child  of  God. 

Nothing  is  gained  by  shrinking  from  the  burden  of  thought 
life  lays  upon  us.  Times  of  emergency  will  probably  arrive, — 
sickness,  bereavement,  misfortune,  or  the  like,— when  the  great 
problems  of  existence  will  come  rushing  in  upon  the  mind, 
and  find  us  helpless  to  cope  with  them.  'Twere  better  to  have 
made  these  things  part  of  one's  habitual  thought  while  the 
mind  was  in  perfect  health  and  calm,  to  have  looked  the  grand 
questions  full  in  the  face,  to  have  leamt  to  distinguish  between 
ghosts  and  realities,  the  Sitting  phantoms  of  the  imagination, 
and  the  eternities  of  things.  A  man  should  have  so  made  up 
his  mind  about  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  so  have  forecast  the 
eventualities  which  may  yet  befall  him,  as  not  to  be  shaken 
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from  his  balance,  should  such  troubles  actually  arise ;  and  so 
steadily  to  have  looked  at  death  that  he  may  lie  down  for  his 
last  sleep  as  quietly  as  he  does  each  night  after  the  toils  of  the 
day.  If  we  fail  in  energy  of  thought,  we  may  fail  in  energy 
to  endure  or  conquer;  our  life  is  likely  to  oscillate  between 
feverish  alarms  concerning  our  moral  state,  and  relapses  into 
foigetfulness  and  slumber. 

Spiritual  life  does  not  prosper,  because  thought  is  not  fami- 
liar enough,  interesting  enough,  earnest  enough,  on  great  sub- 
jects. Religion  is  too  much  aside  from  the  walk  of  our  life. 
We  do  not  see  that  all  things  are  related,  the  lowest  to  the 
highest ;  that  religion  is  concerned  with  all  the  life  we  lead,  our 
going  to  bed  and  getting  up,  our  meals,  our  business,  our  so- 
cialities, converse,  amusements.  We  talk  about  the  "  subject 
of  religion,"  like  the  "subject  of  politics,"  as  something  that 
must  be  kept  out  of  mixed  companies,  nor  at  any  time  be 
handled  too  freely.  As  if  it  were  not  the  only  subject  I  Such 
is  our  way  of  life  at  present,  that  Christian  persons  can  rarely 
speak  to  one  another  with  freedom  of  God  and  their  own  souls, 
and  all  that  is  most  interesting ;  always  considerable  danger  of 
saying  more  or  less  than  is  felt,  of  falling  into  mere  sing-song 
or  affectation !  Life  must  sicken  under  such  conditions.  Re- 
ligion cannot  thrive  on  unreality.  We  must  think,  and  think 
to  such  purpose  that  our  thoughts  may  become  realities  to  us, 
that  we  may  get  a  firm  hold  of  a  few  things  at  least  that  are 
certain  to  us,  whatever  else  be  uncertain,  and  move  amidst 
such  associations  as  familiarly,  and  speak  of  them  with  the 
same  quiet  self-possession  and  freedom,  as  we  do  in  regard  to 
the  common  outward  surroundings  of  our  existence.  Thus  our 
life  will  deepen,  and  will  grow ;  and  there  will  be  built  up,  be- 
neath the  flowing  waves  of  circumstance,  as  coral  islands  are 
built  up  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  a  structure  of  spiritual  life 
which  will  last  for  ever. 

Heart-defections  are  a  still  graver  cause  of  the  decline  of 
life.  Practical  unfaithfulness,  the  neglect  of  duty,  great  or 
small,  nothing  will  more  readily  account  than  this  for  spiritual 
weakness  and  languor.     The  steady,  unremitting  discharge  of 

s  s 
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wlutliu  QOcK  been  seen  to  be  a  duty,  ts  a  mighty  means  of 
building  np  the  soiil :  (he  shunnmg  of  that  duty  at  th«  bidding 
of  cue  or  other  disinclination,  is  as  sure  a  means  of  pulling  ii 
down.  No  woodcT  %  mnda  Bodi  dicntnsUnces,  we  are  ad, 
no  wonder  if  oar^rdigions  eDJojment  depicts,  if  our  life  dot) 
not  reach  higb-wata'  maA,  nor  anything  near  it 

The  ouue  of  fiulure  of  life,  if  long  cootiniied,  needi  to  Ik 
deeply  sougbt  Some  secret  nn  nmst  be  spdSJa^  its  vigovr; 
lome  wonn  must  be  sucking  at  the  roots  of  the  liffrUee.  The 
oeait  is  disobedient  to  some  law  cf  heaven ;  the  watets  &il  to 
flow  by  die  attraction  of  sun  and  mooo.  The  firtt  lore  ii 
{Otten  \  old  associations  fiut  to  more  the  sptings  of  w3. 
ijod  would  not  have  it  so.  Behold  !  He  calls  us ;  Retnra  unto 
roe,  O  my  child ;  let  thy  heart  flow  back  to  obedience,  trust, 
and  love  I  Let  thy  nature  yield  itself  to  Me,  the  God  of  II? 
life,  once  more  1  Christ  pleads,  Will  ye  not  come  unto  M^ 
that  ye  might  have  life  ?  In  some  parts  of  the  globe  the  sea  it 
gradually  gaining  on  the  land ;  in  others  it  is  gradually  reced- 
ing and  leaving  the  land  diy  and  bare.  Are  the  fiill  and 
cleansing  waters  of  eternal  life  gaining  on  our  coasts  or  no  ? 

We  have  watched,  on  a  summer's  day,  the  tide  coming  in 
upon  the  shore.  How  slow,  and  scarcely  perceptible  its 
advance  I  Now  a  strong  onrush ;  then  a  temporary  ebb ;  pre- 
sently a  further  advance ;  so,  inch  by  inch,  the  ground  is 
gained.  Such  should  be  the  progress  of  our  truest  "fife' 
Steadily  the  tide  of  purer,  stronger  feeling,  of  nobler  and  more 
strenuous  endeavour  should  ripple  in,  until  life  flows  to  its 
height,  musical  as  the  sound  of  many  waters  ! 
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AURICULAR  CONFESSION,  AND  THE 
FORGIVENESS  OF  SINS. 

••Who  is  a  God  like  unto  Thee,  that  pardoneth  miquity  ?  " — Micah  viL  i8. 

You  are  to  understand  these  words  as  ascribing  the  power  of 
forgiving  sins  to  God  only ;  as  declaring  that  to  do  so  is  His 
sole  prerogative,  and  that  He  is  jealous  of  this  attribute,  as  of 
all  the  other  attributes  belonging  to  His  natiure,  and  that  He 
will  not  divide  the  honour,  or  share  the  glory  of  it,  with  any 
odier  being.  Mercy  belongs  to  God  only,  and  we  must  apply 
to  Him,  and  not  to  any  one  else,  when  we  would  find  this 
blessing  which  is  so  particularly  necessary  to  all  men,  and 
which  every  penitent  feels  to  be  a  blessing  of  unspeakable 
vahie.  We  must  ascribe  to  God  the  whole  power  of  forgiving 
sin;  so  that,  in  suing  for  pardon,  we  must  go  to  the  King 
under  whose  government  we  live,  and  make  humble  and 
earnest  application  at  the  throne  of  grace  ;  and  there,  confess- 
ing to  Him  our  guilt,  we  must  implore,  with  deep  penitence 
and  contrition,  that  He  would  be  pleased  to  have  mercy  upon 
QSy  and  to  blot  out  our  manifold  iniquities. 

This  doctrine  is  so  consonant  with  reason,  so  agreeable  to 
Scripture,  and  so  honourable  to  God,  that  it  might  seem  un- 
necessary to  say  anything  with  a  view  to  confirm  its  truth, 
or  to  illustrate  its  importance.  But,  nevertheless,  there  are 
many  who  deny  it  in  substance,  and  there  are  still  more  who, 
diough  they  admit  it  in  words,  do  not  act  as  if  they  believed 
that  mercy  belongs  to  God  only,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not 
seen  making  that  application  to  Him  for  mercy,  which,  if  con- 
vinced that  He  only  could  forgive  their  sins,  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  that  they  should ;  and  upon  these  grounds  it  may  be 
necessary  to  enter  into  a  particular  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  to  point  out  what  is  implied  in  the  declaration  here 
made,  "Who  is  a  God  like  unto  Thee,  who  pardoneth  ini- 
quity?" 
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No  power  on  earth  or  in  heaven,  but  God  Himself,  can 
gnnt  the  pardon  of  the  smallest  sinj  for  to  pardon  sin  is  a 
sacred  and  holy  act— it  is  a  deed  of  the  utmost  moment,  and 
it  cannot  be  perfonned  by  any  other  authority  subordinate  to 
His,  who  is  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  and  invisible,  the  only 
wise  and  true  Cod. 

In  order  to  establish  this  doctrine,  we  proceed  to  offer  s 
few  remarks,  illustrative  of  the  grounds  upon  which  it  rests. 
We  observe  — 

I.  We  observe  in  the  first  place.  That,  as  all  sin  is  committed 
against  Cod,  and  is  an  offence  in  which  His  honour  is  con- 
cerned, »re  are  led  to  the  conclusion  th:it  forgiveness  is  an 
act  the  exercise  of  which  God  will  reserve  to  Himself,  and 
which  He  will  not  delegate  to  any  other.  That  sin  is  coto- 
mitted  against  God  in  every  instance  must  be  obvious,  when 
it  is  considered  that  it  is  a  transgression  of  His  law,  and 
that  it  necessarily  implies  a  disregard  of  His  will,  and  a  con- 
tempt of  His  authority,  on  the  part  of  the  individual  who  ii 
guilty  of  committing  it. 

Now,  as  every  sin,  even  those  which  seem  the  most  trivial 
in  the  eyes  of  men,  is  a  dishonour  done  to  God,  and  an  offence 
committed  against  His  government,  it  seems  peculiarly  appro- 
priate that  God  should  reserve  the  exercise  of  mercy  wholly 
to  Himself,  and  render  it  necessary  for  guilty  and  rebellious 
creatures  to  humble  themselves  before  Him,  confess  thdr 
guilt,  and  seek  for  mercy.  Reason  prescribes  that  it  is  proper 
that  an  offender  should  acknowledge  that  he  has  done  evil  to 
the  person  whom  he  has  wronged,  and  not  to  another,  and 
with  this  agree  the  dictates  of  Scripture,  which  uniformly 
inculcate  thsu:  God  only  has  power  to  forgive  sins,  and  that  ve 
must  confess  our  iniquity  to  Him,  and  not  to  another. 

II,  We  observe  in  the  second  place.  That,  as  God  alooe 
knows  what  the  honour  of  His  government  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  His  glory  render  necessary,  upon  this  ground  also  we 
may  conclude  that  the  forgiveness  of  sin  is  an  act  the  exercise 
of  which  He  reserves  peculiarly  to  Himself. 

To  conceWc  \ha.t  God  would  surrender  to  a  mere  creature 
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the  power  of  foigiving  sin,  is  as  difficult  to  be  believed  as 
that  He  would  give  a  creature  power  to  govern  the  material 
creation,  to  direct  its  movements  and  to  dispose  of  its  charges, 
a  work  most  arduous  in  itself,  and  to  which  the  capacities  of 
any  creature  are  wholly  unequal.  What  misery  would  ensue 
if  the  world  was  left  to  the  direction  of  any  mind  less  than 
infinitely  wise,  or  if  it  was  sustained  by  any  arm  that  was  not 
onmipotent !  But  to  tamper  with  the  laws  of  the  moral  world, 
and  to  sport  with  the  principles  which  constitute  its  basis, 
were  far  more  pernicious  still  than  to  subvert  the  order  and 
disturb  the  regularity  of  the  material  universe.  And  what 
would  it  be  but  to  allow  this,  did  God  give  it  to  any  creatmre 
to  pardon  sin  in  what  manner  or  upon  what  terms  he  chose. 
There  would  arise  from  this  the  greatest  disorder  and  the 
most  ruinous  consequences.  It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  this 
power  is  declared  to  have  been  given  to  the  Apostles  by  our 
Lord  when  it  is  said,  "  What  sins  ye  retain  on  earth,  they  shall 
be  retained  in  heaven  \  and  what  sins  ye  forgive  on  earth,  shall 
be  forgiven  in  heaven."  But  in  answer  to  this  we  observe, 
that  if  this  power  was  given  to  the  Apostles,  it  was  given  in 
connection  with  the  Spirit  of  inspiration ;  so  that  it  might  be 
said,  that  it  was  still  God  who  forgave  sins  through  them,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  power  of  working  miracles,  which 
was  a  power  over  the  laws  of  nature,  was  strictly  a  communi- 
cation of  divine  influence,  and  not  an  independent  authority 
which  they  could  exercise  as  they  pleased,  and  in  what  manner 
they  thought  fit  But  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the 
words  quoted  are  to  be  understood  as  giving  the  Apostles 
the  power  of  definitely  pardoning  or  binding  sin,  for  they  may 
be  equally  well  understood  as  merely  communicating  to  them 
the  power  of  preaching  the  gospel,  and  of  declaring  to  men, 
if  believers,  that  their  sins  are  forgiven ;  and  if  they  resist  the 
truth,  and  will  not  be  saved,  that  they  are  still  in  condemnation. 
Before  such  a  power  can  be  believed  to  be  given  to  any  in  the 
moral  and  spiritual  world,  it  would  be  necessary  that  he  should 
prove  his  possession  of  it,  by  showing  a  supernatural  power 
over  the  material  world,  and  demonstrating  that  he  was  indeed 
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tiie  iDCCessot  of  the  Apostles,  by  working  the  signs  of  an 
Apoide.  But  the  idea  of  such  a  power  belonging  to  any  mere 
man,  >•  ottcily  preposterous ;  for  how  can  the  wisest  man 
ditceni  between  tlie  true  penitent  and  the  deceitful  hypocrite? 
H(nr  can  he  know  in  what  case  God  is  willing  that  forgiveness 
dMmld  be  administered,  and  in  what  cnse  He  sees  meet  that 
It  dioald  bo  witlihcld?  But  such  an  idea  is  not  more  prepot- 
terau  than  it  is  dangerous.  It  subverts  the  principles  of  monl 
obligation,  it  deceives  men  with  regard  to  their  state,  it  induces 
ft  geaenl  indifference  with  reg.ird  to  sin,  and  spreads  abroad 
ft  BQllect  of  God  and  of  His  luw.  Human  nature,  which  ts 
pnme  to  e\-il  of  itself,  feels  all  its  depraved  principles  esr 
OOonged.  and  ail  its  salutary  fears  e\-icied,  when  it  can  hope 
to  find  foi^veness  for  its  worst  offences,  by  tiansactiiig  with  • 
fellow-creature,  and  either  operating  upon  his  credulity  Ot 
influencing  more  unworthy  principles  of  his  nature.  Host 
pernicious  as  well  as  roost  impious  is  the  assumption,  on  the 
part  of  men,  of  the  power  of  forgiving  iniquity  and  of  dispens- 
ing mercy.  It  is  a  work  to  which  they  are  totally  iaadeqoatt^ 
from  their  imperfect  nature,  and  it  is  a  woric  which  they  cannot 
attempt  without  ruining  the  souls  of  all  whom  they  deceive 
God,  from  His  infinite  knowledge  and  perfect  righteousness 
is  alone  able  to  dispense  pardon  in  wisdom,  and  to  exerdse 
mercy  in  truth.  Whom  He  jusdfieih  He  sanctifieth,  and  whom 
He  sanctifieth  He  gtorifieth.  When  He  says,  "  Thy  sins  be 
forgiven,"  He  also  says  with  effect,  "  Go,  and  sin  no  more." 
But  man  cannot  do  the  one,  and,  therefore,  he  has  no  right  to 
affect  the  other.  Man  carmot  sanctify,  and,  therefore,  he  ought 
not  to  justify.  Man  cannot  destroy  the  love  and  power  of  sin, 
and,  therefore,  he  ought  not  to  pretend  to  the  power  to  take 
away  its  stairi  and  remove  its  guilt ;  for,  in  so  doing,  he  is  acting 
with  impiety  towards  God,  whose  attributes  he  claims,  and 
ruinously  towards  man,  whom  he  is  deceiving,  to  his  everlasting 
destruction,  by  a  vain  and  foolish  pretence. 

III.  But  a  third  reason  why  we  conclude  that  the  act  of 
forgiving  sin  belongs  peculiarly  to  God  is,  That  in  exercising  it. 
He  must  have  a  regard  to  His  other  attributes,  and  dispoise 
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it  so  as  to  promote  His  own  gloiy.  We  know  that  every  work 
of  God  is  perfect,  and  as  such  is  worthy  of  Him ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  work  of  mercy  must  be  perfect  likewise.  God  will 
exercise  mercy  only  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  truth,  the 
righteousness,  the  wisdom,  and  the  holiness  of  His  own  nature. 
As  such,  it  is  a  work  which  He  alone  is  able  to  perform,  and 
which  no  one  else  is  competent  to  undertake.  Who  knows 
better  than  God  Himself  what  His  perfections  require  Him  to 
do — ^what  is  suitable  to  them,  and  what  is  not  ? 

That  God  might  exercise  mercy  in  consistency  with  all  the 
peifecdons  of  His  nature,  He  sent  His  Son  into  the  world,  to 
die  in  our  room  and  stead,  and  thus  to  vindicate  the  truth,  to 
illastrate  the  wisdom,  and  to  manifest  the  righteousness  of 
His  government;  and  He  is  manifestly  guided  by  the  same 
perfections,  in  applying  the  benefits  of  Christ's  purchase,  as 
He  was  in  providing  them,  so  that  His  wisdom,  truth,  and 
righteousness  will  appear  in  the  forgiveness  of  all  individuals 
who  shall  be  found  among  the  heirs  of  salvation. 

Now,  since  God  has  appointed  this  way  of  forgiving  sins, 
who  may  safely  act  in  opposition  to  it,  either  for  himself  or 
by  leading  others  to  neglect  the  great  salvation?  If  you 
believe  upon  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  then  your  sins,  you  are 
assured  upon  the  Word  of  God,  who  cannot  He,  are  forgiven ; 
and  surely  you  do  not  need  the  word  of  a  creature  to  confirm 
that  of  God.  If  you  are  sincere  believers,  if  you  have  received 
Christ  as  your  Saviour,  then  you  are  certainly  in  a  state  of 
grace;  and  whether  men  honoiu:  or  defame,  whether  they 
bless  or  curse  you,  you  are  become  heirs  of  salvation.  And 
as  the  blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  from  sin,  so  it  cleanseth  from 
all  sin,  which  teaches  that  there  is  no  sin  so  great  as  to  surpass 
its  efficacy,  and  none  so  small  but  requires  its  cleansing  virtue. 
The  greatest  sinners  will  find  Christ  sufficient  for  them,  if  they 
come  to  Him ;  and  the  least  of  sinners  cannot  be  saved  with- 
out Him. 

IV.  But  in  the  fourth  place  we  observe,  That,  as  the  forgive- 
ness of  sin  is  an  inestimable  blessing,  it  is  reserved  by  God  to 
Himself  to  exercise  it,  that  He  may  draw  forth  our  love  and 
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gntitudc,  in  return  for  HU  inAniie  compassioo  and  ktodnm. 
God  a  jealous  of  all  His  attKbales,  and  will  not  allow  die 
,  pnise  of  them  to  be  given  lo  any  other.  Now  mfr^  is  as 
attribute  which  God  values  at  least  equally,  if  not  more,  than 
any  of  Hii  other  perfections.  It  is  that  which  He  chiefly 
delights  to  exercise.  He  is  pleased  to  be  known  by  that  most 
iniercsting  appellation,  the  Fat/ter  of  Merty.  When  Moses 
asked  thai  he  might  see  His  giory,  he  was  not  referred  to  the 
works  of  creation  for  a  manifestation  of  it,  but  he  was  txught 
that  it  consisted  in  the  moral  perfections  of  God,  and  especially 
in  His  mercy,  "And  He  said  (Exod.  xxxiiL  17),  I  will  make 
all  my  goodness  pass  before  thee,  and  I  will  proclaim  the 
name  of  the  Lord  before  thee ;  and  will  be  gracious  to  whom 
I  will  be  gracious,  and  will  show  mercy  to  whom  I  will  show 
mercy." 

So  well  did  the  Jews  understand  this  matter,  that  we  find 
tfaem  objecting  it  to  Chiist,  as  a  ground  of  impiety,  and  as  an 
assumption  of  a  Divine  character,  that  He  should  pnrfess  to 
forgive  sins.  Nor  were  they  wrong  in  the  doctrine  which  the)' 
maintained  upon  this  point,  though  they  erred  in  its  application, 
and  in  the  censure  which  it  led  them  to  pronounce  upon  Christ 
For  any  mere  creature  to  pretend  to  forgive  sin,  is  undoubtedly 
a  pretension  to  Divine  power  of  a  very  daring  and  unwairant- 
able  natme.  "  None  can  forgive  sin  but  God  only,"  He 
claims  and  asserts  this  as  His  peculiar  prerogative,  and  exclu- 
sive honour. 

The  blessing  implied  in  the  fo^veness  of  sin  is,  of  all 
others,  the  most  precious  which  men  can  receive,  and  the 
most  important  which  they  can  seek  for.  The  blessing  of 
eidstence  itself,  must  sink  in  comparison  with  the  blessing  of 
forgiveness.  For  what  is  existence  but  a  woe  and  a  curse, 
if  spent  in  enduring  the  fatal  consequences  of  sin  ?  "  Who 
can  dwell  with  everlasting  fires,  who  can  dwell  with  everlasting 
burnings  ?"  Now,  as  it  is  our  duty  to  love  God  supremely,  it 
is  peculiarly  becoming  that  He  should  reserve  to  Himself  such 
a  powerful  motive  for  engaging  and  exciting  love  as  the  exer- 
cise of  mercy.     Did  we  owe  our  existence  to  God,  and  our 
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salvation  from  sin  to  another,  it  would  be  natural  that  our 
highest  affection  should  flow  in  that  direction  from  which  we 
received  the  highest  blessing.  But  no  such  discrepancy  exists, 
and  no  room  is  accordingly  left  for  the  supposed  turning  away 
of  our  affections  from  God.  The  same  gracious  Being,  whose 
goodness  calls  us  into  existence,  places  us  under  a  stronger 
and  more  powerful  reason  to  love  Him,  by  pardoning  our  sins, 
and  making  us  heirs  of  eternal  life.  And  how  daring  is  that 
individual  who  would  step  in  between  God  and  His  creatures, 
and  lay  claim  to  the  power  of  exercising  pardon  and  dispensing 
forgiveness ! 

There  is  one  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  cpnceming  whom  we 
read,  ''that  he  opposeth  and  exalte th  himself  above  all  that  is 
called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped ;  so  that  he,  as  God,  sitteth 
in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself  that  he  is  God."  It  is 
manifest  that  this  representation  must  apply  to  one  who  pre- 
tends to  exercise  mercy  and  to  dispense  pardon,  to  bind  and 
to  release  sinners,  to  possess  authority  over  the  law,  and  to 
grant  impunity  to  the  guilty.  For  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
although  one  who  is  believed  to  have  such  power  committed 
to  him  should  be  exalted  above  all  that  is  worshipped,  and 
should  sit  as  a  god  in  that  temple  where  he  claims  the  pos- 
session of  so  many  perfections  which  strictly  belong  to  the 
Most  High.  But  the  pretensions  of  such  an  individual  must 
immediately  be  known  to  be  utterly  vain,  when  the  true  know- 
ledge of  God  is  received,  and  when  men  can  distinguish,  by 
the  light  of  Scripture,  what  is  true  from  what  is  false.  For,  in 
the  Scriptures,  mercy  is  uniformly  ascribed  to  God.  He  alone 
exercises  it.  It  is  a  royal  attribute,  a  gem  in  the  crown  of  the 
Most  High,  which  reflects  peculiar  lustre  upon  His  nature,  and 
which  He  will  not  give  up  to  any  creature.  The  mercy  of  God 
is  that  attribute  which  should  peculiarly  engage  oin:  love  to 
Him.  He  forgiveth  iniquity,  and,  therefore,  the  children  of 
men  will  call  upon  His  name.  They  will  come  to  Him ;  they 
will  make  their  confessions  and  prayers  to  Him ;  for  He  has 
said,  that ''  if  we  confess  our  sins.  He  is  just  and  righteous  to 
foigive  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  iniquity." 
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Tlw  praponticHM  nowiDnitratod  iflbrd  diMiiict  gFOundi  ot 
pnctkil  impnntmeDt 

L  Thefint  prtqiontioii,  "  That  all  no  is  canmutted  againt 
God,"  obvioasly  "flg'*^  to  u  Ae  do^  of  coofenng  our  mu 
onto  God,  aod  of  dcHng  lo  with  the  deqieit  coDtritkn  and  Ae 
moat  penitcDtial  sotrow. 

XL  Ftom  the  propositioa,  That  God  at&f  cam  foi^vc  m, 
becatiK  He  knows  what  the  honour  of  His  gorcnimeDt  and 
the  mfli"!""'"  of  His  glory  render  aecewary,  we  Icani  Ac 
imaflkieiicy  of  all  haman  absohition  and  panlm,  and  dte 
delusive  nature  of  these  rites  as  practised  in  the  Roman  CSnacb, 
and  know  wfaedwr.the  person  iriio  is  be&ne  him  be  a  tne 
penitent  or  a)  decatfiil  disscmUer ;  whether  his  confession  be 
sincere  or  deceitful,  full  or  imperfect,  and  such  as  is  worthy  of 
being  accepted  or  not. 

III.  From  the  proposition,  That  the  forgiveness  of  sin  is 
a  Uessing,  the  exercise  of  which  God  reserves  to  Himsd^ 
that  He  may  draw  forth  our  love  and  gratitude  in  bestowii^  it^ 
we  learn  the  obligation  of  those  who  have  obtained  fo^veness 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  God,  and  to  walk  befaie 
Him  with  attached  and  dutiful  dispositions,  as  becomes  the 
children  of  so  many  mercies,  "  He  to  whom  much  has  been 
forgiven,  will  love  much ;"  and  this  every  sincere  penitent  will 
feel  to  be  the  case|  with  himself,  for  he  is  assured  that  his  sins 
are  infinitely  numerous  and  heinous,  and  that  only  the  ridiest 
grace  can  pardon  them. 
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O/d  Grim. 

"  Confidence  in  an  unfaithful  man  in  time  of  trouble  is  like  a  broken 
tooth,  and  a  foot  out  of  joint." — Prov.  xxv.  19. 

Among  the  dogs  forming  the  sledge-draggers  of  the  party  con- 
nected with  the  Grinnell  expedition  to  the  Arctic  regions,  in 
'^53>  '549  '55»  ^"^^  ^^^  called  Old  Grim.  He  was  a  regular 
Newfoundlander,  and  a  great  hypocrite.  Dr.  Kane  hits  his 
portrait  off  thus :  "  He  so  wriggled  his  adulatory  tail  as  to 
secure  every  one's  good  graces,  and  nobody's  respect.  He 
was  never  known  to  refuse  anything  offered  or  approachable^ 
and  never  known  to  be  satisfied,  however  prolonged  or  abim- 
dant  the  spoil.  Somehow  or  other,  when  the  dogs  were 
harnessing  for  a  journey,  'Old  Grim'  was  sure  not  to  be 
found ;  and  upon  one  occasion,  when  he  was  detected  hiding 
away  in  a  cast-off  barrel,  he  incontinently  became  lame. 
Strange  to  say,  ever  since  this,  he  has  been  lame  every  day, 
except  the  days  when  the  dog-team  is  away.  Cold  disagrees 
with  Grim ;  but  by  a  system  of  patient  watchings  at  the  door 
of  our  deck-house,  accompanied  by  a  discriminating  use  of  his 
tail,  he  became  at  last  the  one  privileged  intruder.  My  seal- 
skin coat  has  been  his  favourite  bed  for  weeks  together. 
Whatever  love  for  an  individual  Grim  expressed  by  his  tail,  he 
could  never  be  induced  to  follow  him  on  the  ice  after  the  cold 
darkness  of  the  winter  set  in ;  yet  would  he  wriggle  after  you 
to  the  very  threshold  of  the  gangway,  and  bid  you  good-by 
with  a  deprecating  wag  of  the  tail  which  disarmed  resentment 
When  a  journey  was  to  be  taken,  and  Grim  must  go,  we  had  to 
put  a  rope  around  his  body  and  drag  him  off.  Thus  fastened 
to  the  sledge,  he  was  very  obstinate  and  ferocious." 

Such  as  was  Old  Grim  are  many  Church  members  in  action. 
When  nothing  is  to  be  done,  they  are  ready  to  do  everything, 
and  are  agreeable  and  good-natured  to  the  last  degree;  but 
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wben  ranething  b  really  la  be  done,  with  a  look  of  complais- 
ance diey  bow  and  scrape,  and  talk  large,  and  do  nothing. 
Vou  «l^)roacli  ihem  about  the  support  of  the  preacher — "  Oh 
yei,  the  preachi;r  ought  and  must  be  supported."'  You  ask  for 
asubKiiptioti — '■  I  intend  to  do  something,  and  so  does  my 
wife;  but  we  will  both  attend  to  it  by-and-by.  We  can't  do  it 
BOW."  A  church  is  to  be  built,  and  you  make  an  application 
to  a  thtid — "  Uh  yes,  the  cliurch  must  and  ought  to  be  buili, 
ind  we  aie  dc^iirous  to  help  in  the  matter."  But  they  postpone 
it  with  many  fair  speeches,  never  doing  anything.  A  special 
meeting  is  prci>oscd  or  begun,  and  all  of  the  Church  members 
teem  to  agree  in  regard  to  its  propriety.  But  the  men  who 
make  much  talk  are  not  to  be  found  at  work.  They  stay  at 
home  because  it  snows,  or  because  they  are  tired,  or  because 
somebody  has  called,  or  because  some  member  of  the  family  is 
a  little  ailing,  or  because  of  something  else;  and  the  meeting 
goes  on,  if  it  goes  on  at  all,  without  the  help  of  its  talkeis.  If 
these  men  are  ever  brought  to  action,  is  it  too  much  to  say 
that  they  are  brought  to  it  as  Old  Grim  was,  with  a  rope 
around  their  bodies,  and  their  pious  brethren  pulling  at  the 
other  end  ? 


^tictti  of  3Soofed. 

The  Christian  Life  :  An  Exposition  of  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress."  By  the  Rev.  Jasies  Black,  D.D,,  Gla^ow. 
Vol.  I.     London :  James  NUbct  ^^  Co. 

It  is  remarkable  that  three  of  the  most  popular  and  widely- 
circulated  books  which  have  been  given  to  the  world  were 
written  by  Nonconfoimists,  who  in  their  day  were  persecuted 
and  maligned — the  "Paradise  Lost,"  by  Milton;  "Robinson 
Crusoe,"  by  Defoe;  and  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  by  Bimyan. 
All  of  them  have  been  imitated,  illustrated,  and  commented 
upon ;  the  last  perhaps  to  the  greatest  extent.  The  dream  or 
allegory  of  the  despised,  imprisoned,  and  persecuted  tinker  of 
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Bedford  has  been  translated  into  many  languages,  has  built  up 
the  faith  of  the  matured  and  aged,  has  captivated  the  fancy  of 
the  young,  and  has  called  forth  the  genius  of  the  artist  and  the 
insight  of  the  commentator.  It  so  fully  illustrates  in  figure  the 
experience  and  mental  struggles  of  the  Christian,  from  the 
first  dawnings  of  light  to  the  noontide  of  perfect  knowledge 
and  peace,  Uiat  it  furnishes  ample  material  for  the  comments 
and  lessons  of  the  skilful  expositor.  Several  have  furnished  us 
with  instructive  expositions  of  Bunyan's  allegory,  but  none,  that 
we  are  aware  of,  have  done  so  to  the  same  extent  and  with  the 
same  fulness  as  Dr.  Black,  With  singular  felicity  he  develops 
the  principles  implied,  and  with  earnestness  and  eloquence  en- 
forces the  lessons  he  deduces.  There  is  nothing  strained  or 
unnatural,  nor  is  there  any  interpretation  put  upon  the  text 
which  it  does  not  fully  bear.  All  easily  and  beautifully  flows 
from  the  original,  and  cannot  fail  to  commend  itself  to  the 
reader  as  apt,  judicious,  and  instructive.  No  one  who  ad- 
mires and  appreciates  Bunyan's  wonderful  book  can  withhold 
from  Dr.  Black's  commentary  the  warmest  commendation  as 
altogether  worthy  of  its  subject  and  eminently  fitted  to  be 
useful  When  completed,  it  will  form  the  fullest  and  most 
valuable  expository  of  the  principles  and  teachings  of  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress  which  has  yet  been  given  to  the  world.  We 
very  heartily  commend  Dr.  Black's  work,  and  trust  that  he 
will  be  encouraged  by  its  reception  among  all  communities  of 
Christians  speedily  to  issue  his  second  and  concluding  volume. 

Christianity  Irrespective  of  Churches  :  Thirteen  Letters 
to  an  Italian  Nobleman  on  the  Christian  Religion.  London : 
Hamilton^  Adams  6-  Co, 

In  these  letters,  which  are  chiefly  a  reproduction  of  certain 
portions  of  Mr.  Dunn's  volume,  "  The  Churches :  a  History 
and  an  Argument,"  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  valuable  and 
highly  instructive.  To  a  Romanist,  who  had  not  examined 
the  history  of  hierarchical  development  and  corruption,  they 
must  have  presented  phases  of  the  Papal  system  both  startling 
and  novel.  But  whether  their  general  drift,  which  is  to  show 
the  inutility  and  unscriptural  character  of  all  Churches,  would 
conduct  him  to  higher  and  more  satisfactory  views  of  Chris- 
tianity, is  questionable.  If  apostolic  practice  in  collecting 
Churches  or  assemblies  which  were  evidently  organized  and 
instituted  for  special  and  important  purposes,  is  not  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  authoritative  or  binding  by  Christians  in  all  ages, 
it  may  be  asked  why  it  was  necessary  at  first  ?    The  same  exi- 
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of  grown  men  than  to  the  tender  hean  of  little  children.  To 
these  happily  there  have  been  exceptions,  and  among  them  musl 
be  classed  Mr.  Evans's  beautiful  little  books.  They  are  the 
offspring  of  a  mind  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  children,  and 
capable  of  throwing  the  charm  of  simplicity  and  suitable  illus- 
tration around  Biblical  subjects  so  as  at  once  to  interest  and 
instruct  little  ones.  There  ia,  however,  we  regret  to  say,  i 
tnistincss,  or  positive  crroneousness,  attaching  to  his  notions  of 
Daptism,  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  Atone 
mcnt,  which  would  be  apt  to  beget  in  the  minds  of  children 
false  ideas  of  the  nature  and  design  of  those  rites  and  of 
Christ's  sufferings.  We  also  suspect  that  he  questions  the  per- 
sonality of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  he  seems  to  us,  from  his  vague- 
ness and  the  impersonal  character  of  his  phr.iseology,  to  reduce 
the  Siiiiil  to  ,1  mere  inlliiL-ncL-.  Tiiese  thing,>i  wc  cannot  hitt 
T^ard  as  serious  drawbacks  to  the  otherwise  admirable  tone 
and  design  of  these  little  books.  If  Mr.  Evans's  views  on 
these  subjects  are  clear  and  sound,  we  would  advise  hiro,  in 
the  event  of  a  fresh  edition,  to  mend  his  phraseology  so  as  to 
remove  all  ground  of  suspicion,  and  to  give  to  these  little 
books  the  chance  of  wider  acceptance  and  wider  usefulness. 

Twice  Found  ;  or,  The  Heavenly  and  Earthly  Father. 

By  Marianne  Smith.     London  :  John  K  Shaw  <&•  Co. 

This  is  a  touching  and  beautiful  little  story,  admirably  told, 
and  conveying  lessons  of  a  most  healthy  kind.  A  spirit 
chastened  with  sorrow  becomes  a  centre  of  humble  but  eminent 
usefubiess.  Little  ones  are  rescued  from  ignorance,  and  widi 
their  mother  are  conducted  to  Christ.  A  great  sorrow  is 
healed,  and  peace  and  comfort  are  difiiised  instead  of  poverty 
and  wretchedness.    The  little  book  is  well  fitted  to  be  usefiiL 


liturgical  jTormsf  utiti  ffttt  praper^ 

It  cannot  be  justly  said  that  Nonconformity,  either  in 
its  style  of  architecture  or  in  its  mode  of  conducting  public 
worship,  is  stereot)rped  and  unyielding.  Its  religious  edifices, 
those  at  least  of  recent  erection,  and  the  altered  arrangement 
and  distribution  of  the  several  parts  of  its  devotional  exercises 
— ^as  psakns,  hymns,  chants,  prayers,  and  the  reading  of 
Scripture  lessons — show  the  hand,  not  of  innovation  only, 
but  also  of  improvement  It  is  noticeable,  moreover,  that 
the  question  of  the  respective  advantages  or  disadvantages 
of  a  liturgy  and  what  is  usually  called  free  or  extemporaneous 
prayer,  has  been  entertained,  not  without  symptoms  in  some 
quarters  of  adopting  the  former  mode  of  public  prayer. 
Whether  this  should  be  hailed  as  an  improvement,  is  very 
doubtful.  The  early  Nonconformists — those  we  mean  who 
became  such  on  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity — 
appear  to  have  had  no  prejudice  against  a  liturgy.  Their 
successors,  however,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  practice, 
would  seem  to  have  grown  into  a  conscientious  and  strong 
rejection  of  that  mode  of  prayer ;  and  it  is  only  of  late  that 
any  inclination  to  adopt  it  has  been  shown.  We  would  offer 
what  we  should  like  to  be  a  few  candid  and  dispassionate 
remarks  on  this  subject 

First  of  all,  it  behoves  us  to  consider  well  what  prayer 
really  and  professedly  is.  It  is  the  utterance  of  the  devout 
affections  of  the  heart — in  adoration,  praise,  thanksgiving, 
confession,  and  petition — to  the  holy,  gracious,  and  omni- 
scient God.  Its  prime  and  essential  virtue  lies  in  the  sincerity 
and  genuineness  of  the  act  Whatever  the  correctness  and 
elevation  of  its  sentiments,  or  the  propriety,  beauty,  and 
majesty  of  its  diction,  if  this  vital  and  indispensable  grace  is 
wanting,  the  Holy  One  is  offended,  and  rejects  it  as  a  solemn 
mockery.     It  may  be  grandly  eloquent  as  a  performance ;  but, 
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as  a  mere  i)erformancc,  it  is  a  desecration  of  what  slioold  be 
the  purest  and  most  heartfelt  of  roan's  offerings  to  God.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  this  inward  grace  be  breathed  into  it,  with 
irhatever  homeliness  and  rusticity  of  speech  it  may  be  «■ 
preued,  it  is  an  offering  of  a  sweet- smelUng  savour."  It  is 
dcanUc  that  the  just  and  hallowed  sentiments  glowing  in 
the  hearts  of  a  worshipping  assembly  should  be  cJothcd  is 
language  which  shall  not  offend  the  most  refined  and  culti- 
vated ;  but  He  who  reads  the  heart  is  neither  attracted  by  ibe 
excellency  nor  repelled  by  the  iiuppropria  tenets  of  woids. 

With  this  prclinunary  remark,  we  would  observe  that  in  the 
New  Testament,— our  guide  fur  Christian  os^iablics,— tboe 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  trace  of  prayer  of  a  liturgical 
character.  \Ve  have  no  evidence  of  even  what  is  called  "the 
Lord's  prayer"  being  prescribed  as  a  standing  form.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  it  either  in  the  instructions  ot 
the  Apostles  or  in  their  practice,  or  that  of  the  ChmdKs 
which  they  founded.  It  would  appear  to  have  been  taught 
by  OLu:  Lord  as  an  example  of  such  petitions  as  would  be 
proper  for  His  disciples  to  use  in  the  initiatory  period  <A 
His  ministry,  before  the  great  and  only-availing  sacrifice  had 
been  offered  which  would  require  an  enlargement  of  it  Uis 
disciples,  after  His  death,  are  represented  as  often  and 
earnestly  praying  together,  but  only  in  such  sentiments  and 
language  as  were  suggested  by  the  occasion.  Doubtless, 
we  are  at  liberty  to  use  the  very  words  of  "the  Lord's 
prayer "  on  whatever  occasion  we  may  think  proper ;  bu^ 
agreeably  to  His  own  intimation  at  tbe  dose  of  His  ministry, 
"  Hitherto  have  ye  asked  nothing  in  My  name,"  it  will  require 
to  be  supplemented  by  a  distinct  reference  to  Uis  work  ai 
atonement  and  intercession. 

And  when  we  pass  from  the  New  Testament  to  the  eailicEi 
extant  records  of  Christian  worship  after  the  last  of  the 
Aposdes  had  left  this  earthly  scene,  we  nowhere  find  any 
example  of  liturgical  forms  of  prayer.  It  was  sufasequcall/ 
and  gradually  that  they  began  to  make  their  appeataacc  Aod 
even  then,  the  Christian  bishops  did  not  meet  in  coodave  w 
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desire  and  prescribe  a  form  of  prayer  for  the  whole  Churchy 
but  each  bishop  composed  and  used  whath  e  deemed  most 
suitable  for  his  own  flock ;  for,  down  to  the  fourth  centiuy, 
the  bishops  were  pastors  of  single  congregations.  And  when, 
at  a  later  day,  they  became  diocesan  bishops,  and  Christianity 
was  introduced  into  our  own  country,  each  bishop,  whether 
in  England  or  on  the  Continent,  if  he  instituted  a  liturgy, 
did  so  independendy  of  his  brethren,  and  considered  only 
the  wants  of  his  own  diocese,  whether  larger  or  smaller.  A 
liturgy  for  a  National  Church  was  the  work  of  a  later  age. 

Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  think  well  of  the  effects  of 
liturgical  services,  however  elaborately  composed,  or  however 
grand  and  imposing.  The  period  of  their  origin  was  one  of 
the  declension  of  the  Church's  piety.  Superstition,  error, 
and  worldliness,  both  among  the  clergy  and  laity,  had  made 
sad  inroads  on  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  the  Apostolic 
age.  The  period  of  nearest  conformity  to  the  mind  of  Christ 
and  His  Apostles,  was  when  liturgies  were  unknown ;  and 
when  most  systematically  extended  and  enforced,  the  Church 
was  most  corrupt,  and  the  reputed  guardians  of  its  faith  and 
purity  most  carnal  and  ambitious  in  their  lives  and  aspira- 
tions. Witness  the  abominations  which  preceded  the  Re- 
formation. Never  was  Church  authority  more  absolute,  or 
Church  institutions  more  binding,  than  when  the  foul  de- 
generacy of  the  age  provoked  the  revolt  led  on  by  Martin 
Luther.  All  through  that  long  succession  of  intrigue,  self- 
ishness, falsehood,  and  reckless  iniquity  which  marked  the 
administration  of  Christianity  during  the  mediaeval  ages,  the 
ear  of  Heaven,  every  hour  of  every  day  and  night,  was 
incessantly  importuned  by  the  repetition  of  liturgies  which,  if 
conscience  and  reflection  had  not  been  stupified,  would 
have  rebuked  the  hypocrisy  of  the  celebrants  and  the 
enormities  in  the  midst  of  which  they  lived  and  breathed. 
We  do  not,  of  course,  impute  this  dread  amount  of  moral 
evil  to  the  liturgies  themselves.  To  whatever  objections 
they  might  be  liable,  they  were  interspersed  with  sentiments 
expressive  of  real  and  exalted  piety.      But  as  litmgies  are 
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I  (lefeniled  as  pawerfully  tending  to  nourish  in  die 
WOTthippen  boih  a  ht-alihrul  orthodoxy  and  a  liigh  scnu;  of 
■religion  and  morality,  wc  point  to  tht;  vsried  mass  of  evil  id 
presence  of  which  they  were  sedulously  maintained  and  ptac- 
tised,  u  showing  ihcir  inelficacy  for  such  a  purpose. 

Nof  CM  the  Hiurgy  of  the  Church  of  England  be  rcgsrded 
U  exempt  from  this  icmark.  However  evangelical  in  senti- 
men^  however  lofty  its  strain  of  devotion,  hoH'ever  pracocal 
its  tendency,  and  however  adapted  its  style  of  phraseology  to 
the  (mderstandinj;  and  acceptance  of  all  classes,  wc  must  re- 
member that  it  was  in  ilaily  and  constant  use  during  thai 
gradual  divergence  from  the  grand  doctrines  of  the  Go;^ 
and  the  Refonnation  which  finally  culminated  in  the  sti^id 
ignorance  and  ungodliness  of  the  common  people  and  the 
licentiousness  and  infidelity  of  the  higher  classes,  which  sum- 
moned Whitefield  and  the  two  Wesleys  to  their  zealous  and 
self-denying  bbours  for  its  correction.  And,  even  of  late  years, 
it  has  been  rei>eatedly  observed,  that,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
variable and  exclusive  use  of  this  lituigy  at  the  reading-desk, 
no  congregation  had  any  just  perception  and  feeling  of  the 
essential  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  till  they  had  been  distinctly 
and  earnestly  enforced  from  the  pulpit  And  the  same  standard 
of  devotion  is  still  in  habitual  use  by  all  the  varieties  of  sect 
in  the  National  Church — from  High-Church,  Low-Churcli,  and 
Broad-Church  to  the  present  rampant  Ritualism  or  Romanism 
— a  plain  proof  that  liturgies  are  no  security  against  departures 
from  the  true  faith.  Neither  are  they  the  sure  nurse  of  a  lively 
-and  fervent  piety.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  liiat 
the  constant  use  of  the  same  form  of  devotion  necessarily  tends 
to  induce  formality  in  both  reader  and  hearer,  however  solicit- 
ous they  may  be  to  avoid  it  Habit  becomes  mechanical  and 
unreflective,  and  fervour  cools  down  and  requires  to  be  re- 
kindled by  another  proces. 

Hence  we  find  that,  in  all  revivals  of  religion,  liturgic  forms 
are  deserted.  The  Albigenses  of  the  South  of  France,  the 
Waldenses  of  the  Alpine  moimtains  and  valleys,  and  the  Hus- 
sites of  Bohemia, — those  early  witnesses  for  the  true  religion 
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against  the  corruptions  of  Popery, — and  subsequently  those  who 
adopted  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  felt  that  they  must 
have  freer  expression  for  the  new  light  and  life  which  they  had 
received  than  any  forms  could  supply.  And,  not  to  refer  to 
multitudinous  examples  of  later  occurrence,  both  on  the  Conti- 
nent and  in  America,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that,  even  in  the 
Church  of  England,  whose  prescribed  forms  of  devotion  are 
usually  so  highly  extolled  by  her  members,  they  are  found,  in 
cases  of  revival  under  an  awakening  ministry,  insufficient  to 
satisfy  the  yearnings  of  those  who  have  been  quickened  into 
higher  spiritual  life,  and  that  prayer-meetings  in  school-rooms 
and  private  houses  have  been  instituted. 

We  are  aware  that  the  practice  of  free  or  extemporaneous 
prayer  is  not  without  its  difficulties,  or,  at  least,  has  been  fre- 
quently and  variously  objected  to.  One  objection  is,  that  many 
ministers^  though  eminently  competent  in  other  respects,  have 
not  the  gift  for  discharging  the  office  of  extemporaneous  prayer 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  edify  their  flocks.  That  all  ministers 
are  not  equally  gifted  for  this  office  may  be  safely  admitted. 
The  gift  of  the  "  spirit  of  grace  and  supplications,"  like  His 
other  gifts,  is  conferred  by  its  Divine  Bestower  with  greater 
liberality  in  some  cases  than  in  others ;  and  it  is  a  gift  to  be 
greatly  prized.  But  gifts  are  capable  of  cultivation;  and  it 
may  be  no  less  safely  asserted  that  every  minister  who  is  equal 
to  the  edifying  discharge  of  the  other  duties  of  his  office  may, 
by  hallowed  exercise  and  study,  so  improve  his  talent  as  to 
lead  the  devotions  of  his  people  with  exemplary  propriety  and 
acceptableness.  The  essential  requirement  is  genuine  piety. 
This  brings  his  soul  into  harmony  with  all  the  sentiments  and 
affections  which  give  life  to  prayer;  while  his  acquaintance  with 
the  suggestions  of  Scripture  and  with  the  wants  of  the  human 
heart  and  the  necessities  of  the  Christian  life,  and  his  aptness 
of  speech  which  serves  him  on  other  occasions,  qualify  him  for 
meet  and  ready  utterance  of  all  that  he  is  prompted  to  plead 
for.  In  fact,  it  is  easier  for  him  to  pour  out  his  heart  with 
freedom  and  appropriate  language  in  prayer,  than  in  any  other 
unpremeditated  ministerial  exercise. 
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AgMOr  it  n  said  that  the  worshipjicr,  not  knowing  ttefofc- 
biad  itbax  petitions  or  other  adJrcsMs  the  mimster  mar  offei; 
CWnot  tell  that  h«  can  adopt  them,  and,  when  uttered,  nnut 
Int  pus  his  judgment  upon  them,  and  so  lags  behind  the 
taitaikr*  in  the  act  of  devotion.  This,  we  conceive,  is  a  thm- 
fetic  objec^on,  rather  than  one  derived  from  actual  experience, 
A  mill  of  3\-crage  piety  and  good  sense  is  not  likely  to  expea 
asj  sestiment  in  prayer  which  avcn^  worshippers  may  not 
accept  Hence  they  who  habitually  attend  the  ministrarions 
of  mdi  iL  man  have  not  first  to  criticize  his  utterances  in  prayer, 
but  are  to  pereuadcd  that  they  will  be  such  as  they  may  adopt, 
tiiat  they  instantly  compose  themselves  into  the  mental  attitude 
for  responding  to  them,  and  are  scarcely  ever  disappointed. 

Moreover,  it  is  alleged  that  much  of  seemingly  eztempwane- 
ons  prayer  is  not  really  such.  If  this  means  that  such  prayet 
has  been  the  subject  of  forethought  and  care,  that  the  minister 
has  familiarized  his  mind  with  the  sentiments  and  language  of 
Scripture,  and  has  taken  a  comprehensive  and  judicious  view 
of  public  wants  or  those  of  his  flock,  and  has  come  forth  witi 
his  heart  and  lips  thus  furnished,  he  is  worthy  of  being  com- 
mended and  imitated;  and  the  freshness  of  his  utterances  both 
in  sentiment  and  language  will  be  richly  edifying.  Free  pr»yer 
does  not  forbid  preparation  like  this.  But  if  the  objectia 
means,  that,  in  some  instances,  the  minister  has  a  routine  of 
topics  and  a  sameness  of  language  from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  and 
that  his  congr^ation  always  or  usually  know  what  they  have  to 
expect  in  his  forthcoming  devotions,  we  should  say  that  flie 
case  is  a  rare  one,  and  a  dereliction  of  sacred  duty. 

Further,  it  is  objected  that  some  ministers  arc  prone  to  o- 
patiate  on  topics  unsuitable  for  public  worship,  and  to  bring  the 
private  condition  and  affairs  of  the  families  or  individnals  of 
their  charge  into  prominent  notice ;  and  that  an  authorized 
form  of  prayer  would  be  a  salutary  cheek  on  such  eSFusions. 
We  lament  that  we  cannot  say  that  there  is  no  example  of  such 
extreme  injudiciousness ;  but  we  think  that,  even  at  the  risk 
of  it,  unprescribed  prayer  is  better  than  the  rigid  bonds  of  a 
lituigy.  It  is  impossible  wholly  to  protect  worship  from  4e 
infirmities  or  eccentricities  of  its  ministrants. 
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Furthermore,  it  has  been  suggested  that  there  are  times 
when  not  a  few  ministers,  who  approve  of  and  regularly  practise 
extemporaneous  prayer,  would  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  a 
liturgy.  This  means,  that  there  are  seasons  when  they  are 
oppressed  with  some  mental  trouble  and  anxiety,  or  with  some 
grief  and  affliction  of  the  heart,  which  they  conceive  to  unfit 
them  for  their  customary  exercises,  and  that,  in  such  circum- 
stances, they  naturally  wish  that  they  could  go  and  read  some 
form  of  devotion.  We  do  not  deny  it,  but  count  it  a  happy 
necessity  which  withholds  them  from  such  an  expedient.  For 
how  frequently,  if  not  always,  has  it  happened  on  such  occasions 
that  they  have  succeeded  beyond  all  anticipation !  Entering 
on  their  sacred  duty,  and  casting  themselves  on  Divine  aid,  the 
oppression  of  their  minds  has  been  relieved,  light  and  comfort 
gradually  beam  upon  them,  emotion  warms  and  melts,  they 
rise  into  an  unearthly  region,  the  most  blessed  sentiments  thrill 
their  souls,  and  they  express  themselves  with  a  pathos  and 
unction  unspeakably  refreshing  to  themselves  and  edifying  to 
their  fellow-worshippers.     No  liturgic  forms  ever  achieved  this. 

Once  more,  we  are  reminded  that  some  Nonconformist 
congregations  have  adopted  liturgic  forms.  But  is  the  result 
satisfactory?  Has  the  change  quickened  and  strengthened 
spiritual  life,  and  improved  the  spirit  of  prayer  in  either  minister 
or  people  ?  Was  it  made  to  satisfy  the  yearnings  of  the  most 
pious,  or  to  accommodate  those  who  were  inclined  to  formalism  ? 
Or,  if  it  be  said  diat  in  these  congregations  the  devotional 
exercises  usually  close  with  a  few  minutes  of  free  prayer,  we 
ask.  Where  is  the  reasonableness,  when  the  whole  ground  of 
petition  has  already  been  covered  by  the  liturgic  forms,  of 
adding  a  fresh  course  of  supplication  ?  Is  it  to  concilitate 
those  more  advanced  and  fervent  souls  whom  the  liturgic  forms 
do  not  and  cannot  satisfy  ?  If  so,  we  regard  it  as  an  argument 
in  favour  of  free  prayer. 

In  conclusion,  we  feel  that  this  vexed  question  of  liturgic 
and  free  prayer  requires  to  be  viewed  and  discussed  in  the 
most  serious,  candid,  and  humble  spirit  We  are  deeply  sensi- 
ble how  much  the  advocates  on  either  side  are  influenced  by 
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what  thoy  have  been  acciisiomed  to.  Early  education  and 
habit  exert  a  powerful  sway  over  men's  preferences  and  coll- 
ections- It  musi  be  confessed  that  extemporaneous  prayer  is 
liable  to  sorrn;  faults  of  eieaition  from  which  persons  not 
blaniJibly  fastidious  may  shrink.  But  we  must  come  into  the 
light  yielded  by  the  consideration  that  prayer,  in  its  essence,  is 
not  a  studied  and  eloquent  performance,  but  the  simple  and 
unaffected  outpouring  of  the  heart;  and  tliat,  wanting  this 
qualification,  no  excellency  of  sentiment  or  of  words  can  render 
it  an  acceptable  offering ;  while  the  prayer  thus  (jualified, 
though  clothed  in  the  meanest  garb  of  words,  shall  not  ix\  of 
the  most  gracious  acceptance.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  due  to 
ihc  holiness  ,ind  m:iifsty  of  God.  ami  also  to  the  edification  of 
cultivated  worshippers,  that  the  language  of  prayer  shotild  be 
appropriate  to  its  exalted  function.  And  this,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  is  the  case  ivith  the  prayers  offered  in  Noncon- 
formist congregations.  And  no  unbiassed  admirer  of  the 
English  liturgy  will  assert  that  it  is  incapable  of  correction, 
however  consecrated  it  may  have  become  by  time  aod  us& 
And,  believing  that  extemporaneous  prayer  offers  the  &eest 
scope  for  the  holiest  affections  and  aspirations  of  the  soul,  and 
most  easily  meets  all  the  exigencies  of  public  and  private  life, 
we  give  it  our  preference.  Is  it  not  a  most  palpable  incon- 
venience of  prescribed  prayer,  that  events  deeply  affecting  the 
hearts  and  interests  of  the  entire  nation  cannot  be  recognised 
in  the  devotions  of  the  Establishment,  till  the  excitement  pro- 
duced by  them  has  in  a  great  measure  subsided  ?  And  is  it 
not  to  be  regretted  that  its  clerg)-,  many  of  whom  are  endowed 
with  the  highest  order  of  gifts  for  free  prayer,  are  obliged  in 
public  worship  to  keep  those  gifts  in  abeyance,  and  to  limit 
themselves  to  the  routine  of  the  Prayer-Book  ?  The  loss  to 
their  flocks  is  incalculable.  May  the  God  of  all  grace  lead  tis 
all  into  the  way  of  truth,  and  so  confer  upon  us  the  spirit,  gift^ 
and  manner  of  prayer,  that  we  may  secure  the  lai^cst  measure 
of  blessing  which  He  has  promised  to  those  who  seek  Him  with 
the  whole  heart  1 
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By  Professor  J.  J.  VAN  OOSTERZEE,  D.D. 
Trans/a/Ai  fy  Mavkice  J,  Evans,  B.A. 

T. 

Pectus  est^  quod  Jlieologum  facit :  "That  which  makes  the  true 
Theologian,  is  the  Heart." 

In  addressing  ourselves  to  the  maxim  of  Augustus  Neander, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  utter  a  word  of  praise  in  connection 
with  this  name,  or  to  give  a  sketch  of  this  Berlin  Professor 
himself,  who,  though  he  has  now  been  dead  more  than  twenty 
years,  t  is  by  no  tneans  yet  forgotten,  and  at  whose  decease 
men  spoke  almost  in  the  same  breath  of  "  the  last  of  the 
Fathers  '*  and  "  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved."  Enough,  the 
Father  of  modern  Church  History  chose  this  maxim  as  indica- 
tive of  that  which  distinguished  him  and  his  school  in  the 
Theological  domain ;  he  often  wTOte  it  as  a  memento  in  the 
album  of  visitors,  friends,  and  students;  he  retired  to  it  to 
some  extent  as  to  his  fortress,  against  the  furious  assaults 
made  upon  him  on  the  part  of  the  speculative- critical  school, 
and  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  he  did  not  always,  especially 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  answer  with  equal  gentleness.  The 
young  Hegelians,  of  course,  could  not  be  pleased  with  a  prin- 
ciple which,  if  it  had  not  the  design,  must  have  the  effect  of 
for  ever  putting  an  end  to  the  supremacy  of  the  science  of 
absolute  knowledge.  Their  master  himself  had  once,  in  an 
ill-humour,  bestowed  upon  a  modesty  like  that  of  his  colleague 
Neander,  the  title  of  ^^ HundmdemtUh ;^^  and  for  the  equally 
great  as  good  Neander  himself,  this  Pectoral-Theologie— as  it 


•  **  Pecioraal'Tkeologie"  The  name  was  originally  given  in  derision, 
with  an  allusion  to  Ncandcr's  favourite  maxim.  "Pectoral-Theologie" 
became  afterwards  a  name  of  honour. 

t  Died  1850. 
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wu  very  soon  dtrisirely  icnned — cowld  thus  be,  to  use  his 
tnra  wcn^  a  "  Thfolopa  crucu,  non  gloria."  Even  after  his 
dcftthi  this  principle  h-iit  encouoiered  conadenble  oppositioD 
on  differeDi  sidi-s.  Hut  while  admitting  that  this  motto  is 
liable  to  be  misundcniood  and  misapplied,  and  without  ei- 
piewiiig  tuiqualiiicd  approbation  of  the  maimer  in  which  it 
wu  ■ometimc^  applied  by  Ncandcr  himself,  we  are  convinced 
that  this  niaxim  contains  witliin  ii^t'lf  a  germ  of  truth  and 
wiadom,  well  wordiy  of  being  brought  to.  li^  and  estimated 
at  its  fill!  value.  A  single  woid  explanatory  of  our  textr 
befoK  proceeding  to  its  expodtioii,  will  petfa^u  not  be  soper- 
flnotu. 

Pectus,  the  breast,  the  heart — this  it  is,  more  than  anything 
else,  which  makes  the  Theologian  a  true  Theologian,  and  which 
distinguishes  him,  as  being  the  source  and  sinew  of  his  theo- 
logical life  and  activity.  When  we  say  of  any  one  that  he  has 
patus,  we  think  of  a  fresh,  free,  open,  hearty  spirit,  susceptible 
of  all  that  is  noble  and  good  and  true,  capable  of  being  in- 
spired  with  warmth  for  that  which  leaves  a  number  of  cooler 
spirits  absolutely  unmoved ;  capable,  above  all,  of  enthusiasm, 
and  thus  of  indignation  against  so  much  which  awakens  the 
exact  opposite  of  enthusiasm — a  man  who  regards  the  cause 
in  which  and  for  which  he  lives  as  the  cause  of  his  soul ;  who 
can  say  a  plain,  "Yes,"  but  also  an  inexorable,  "No";  who 
enters  with  all  his  heart  into  that  which  has  once  awakened 
his  interest,  and  is  "  tolus  in  iilo"  Of  a  cool  calculator,  who, 
even  in  his  youth,  never  forgets  self,  and  weighs  out  every 
word  to  you  as  in  the  goldsmith's  scales — of  a  languid  mem- 
ber of  the  jeutusse  dorie,  who  yawns  at  that  which  stiis  you 
to  the  depths — of  a  matter-of-fact  man  of  intellect,  who  has 
an  eye  mainly  for  the  affairs  of  eveiy-day  life,  the  common- 
place, the  superficial — no  one  will  assert  that  he  has  fechts. 
UTien,  on  the  other  hand,  you  see  a  man  from  whose  chest  die 
fivr  humana  sounds  forth  dear,  pure,  and  attractive ;  when 
you  see  a  thinker,  for  whom  the  question  as  to  truth  is,  above 
all  others,  a  life-question,  and  who  rests  not  till  he  has  fbund 
the  answer  to  it ;  where  you  see  a  son  of  the  Muses,  forwfaan 
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the  sacred  fire  is  spontaneously  enkindled  upon  the  hearth 
within,  amidst  so  many  cold  cinders  and  ashes  blown  together 
around  him,  there  say  with  confidence  :  "Here  is  pectus;^'  and 
see  in  it  an  illustration  of  Neander's  word. 

It  will  firom  this  be  understood  that  the  mord  pectus  (heart) 
is  by  no  means  used  as  an  equivalent  of  sensus  (feeling),  and 
just  as  little  is  to  be  regarded  as  being  in  opposition  to  intd- 
tectus  (understanding).  Feeling  and  heart,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  is  not  less  great  than  that  between  the  surface 
and  the  depths  of  the  sea  :  and,  as  to  the  understanding,  if  the 
word  of  Rousseau,  that  "  man,  in  beginning  to  think,  ceases  to 
feel,"  contained  the  full  truth,  we  should  here  find  ourselves 
reduced  to  a  painful  dilemma.  But  this  opposition  is  least  of 
all  warranted  in  the  sphere  of  the  innermost  life ;  and  a  careful 
self-contemplation  shows  clearly  that  this  heart  is,  as  it  were, 
the  inner  source,  whence  as  well  the  thoughts  as  the  inclina- 
tions, unceasingly  flow ;  and  diat  thus  no  one  is  more  impelled 
to  thought  than  the  man  of  fine  and  deep  feeling.  The  maxim 
of  Neander  can  thus,  rightly  understood,  by  no  means  be  de- 
graded to  a  passport  for  thoughtlessness  and  incompetency. 
Least  of  all  can  it  have  the  design  of  releasing  the  theologian 
of  the  present  or  the  future  from  any  labour  in]  the  strictly 
intellectual  domain ;  as  though,  in  its  ultimate  expression,  the 
poor  in  intellect  were  the  same  as  the  poor  in  spirit,  to  whom 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  promised.  Our  Theology  must  be 
no  ostrich-theology,  which  obstinately  closes  its  eyes  in  the 
presence  of  manifest  difficulty  and  danger ;  but  an  eagle's  flight, 
which  soars  far  above  all  lower  clouds  and  mists  to  the  spiritual 
contemplation  of  the  highest  truth.  If  it  were  necessary,  we 
should  not  have  to  go  beyond  Neander  himself,  to  show,  in 
his  own  example,  that  the  Pectoral-theologian  needs  not  to 
stand  second  to  any  other  in  point  of  prodigious  learning  and 
unceasing  labour.  But  he  meant  to  say,  and  in  this  we  en- 
tirely agree  with  him,  that  along  with  and  beyond  all  other 
requirements  of  the  thinking  and  working  power,  of  the  power 
of  imagination  and  of  will,  however  indispensable  and  invalu- 
able these  may  be,  that  which  especially  characterizes  and 
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■tamps  the  Theologian,  as  such,  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  the 
bnin,  but  in  the  heart,  in  which  are  the  fountains  and  issaes  of 
life.  Tlvat  was  \a^  ideal,  as.  it  is  ours,  although  it  is  one  never 
ddincKted  without  shame  and  confusion  of  face;  a  jnan  of 
GoJ,  with  which  appellation  Paul,  not  without  audible 
eui^ukait,  addresses  iJie  young  theologian  Timotheus  alone,* 
one  whose  heart  has  the  right  tone,  and  who  feels  the  tme 
impulM  lowanis  all  tliat  is  good  and  wcll-pleasing  to  God.  An 
eye  irtiich  seeks  to  penetrate  to  the  depths  of  a  <]iiestion, 
becatue  it  is  guided  by  a  wann  and  loving  heart :  a  soul  which 
cut  doubl,  it  is  tnie,  but,  once  won,  can  truly  believe,  and  can 
eipouse  that  which  it  believes  irith  the  fervour  of  a.  fiist  love ; 
an  ear  opened  for  every  Sursum  eoria  [lift  up  your  hearts] 
which  it  catches  from  the  heavenly  sanctuary,  which  inwardly 
hears  the  unceasing  "Manfie,  marchel"  and  has  no  thought  of 
being  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  voice.  A  man,  then,  who, 
where  necessary,  puts  forth  all  his  intellectual  powers,  and 
works  like  a  slave,  but  who  can  also  pray  and  cry  for  the 
living  God,  as  the  child  for  its  mother's  breast.     .     .     . 

The  sense  and  intention  of  the  maxim  is  thus  clear  enough; 
but  is  it  also  tnii  ^  f  am  convinced  that  it  is,  and  am  pre- 
pared to  show  a  fourfold  ground  for  this  conviction.  Id 
the  first  place,  the  nature  of  the  case  itself  argues  for  the 
truth  of  the  principle  here  laid  down ;  and  scarcely  do  we 
enter  ii[xin  the  domain  of  psychology  before  we  perceive  that 
Neandcr  had  rightly  apprehended  the  matter.  For  it  is  a 
truth  which  receives  ever  more  general  recognition,  that  the 
heart,  as  was  said  by  Jean  Paul,  is  the  bud  of  the  head, — die 
Knoffe  4es  Koffes, — the  kernel  and  centre  of  our  whole  person- 
ality. As  it  has  been  well  expressed,  "  The  heart  is  the  person 
himself  in  e\'ery  person ; "  or,  to  speak  with  Goethe's  IVertha; 
"  What  I  know,  any  one  may  know ;  my  heart  is  mine  alone." 
If  now  all  that  can  be  said  of  the  universal  applies  necessarily 
to  the  particular,  and  the  theological  character  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  anything  but  the  antipode  of  the  purely  and  am- 
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versally  human  character,  of  which  it  is  only  a  definite 
development,  how  can  or  shall  that  which  especially  charac- 
terizes man  ever  be  wanting  in  the  Theologian,  as  such? 
According  to  the  just  observation  of  Novalis,  a  character  is 
"a  perfectly  formed  will;"  the  man,  therefore,  who  wills  the 
morally  good  at  any  price,  he  with  reason  terms  a  noble 
character.  But  wherein  lies  the  stay  and  force  of  this  will, 
except  in  that  same  pectus^  in  which  those  inclinations  and 
desires  are  constantly  awakened,  by  which  the  direction  of  the 
will  is  determined  ?  A  more  profound  introspection  ever 
afresh  confirms  the  truth  of  Fichte's  word,  that  our  system  of 
thought  usually  contains  simply  the  history  of  our  heart; 
conviction  is  not  matiured  apart  from  the  influence  of  inner 
inclination,  and  certainly  it  is  not  by  accident  that, — according 
to  the  anthropological  language  of  Holy  Writ, — it  is  said  of 
God,  that  He  weighs  the  spirits,  but  looks  on  the  heart,  and 
shall  righteously  judge  man  according  to  the  secret  counsel  of 
his  heart*  Not  the  intellectual,  but  the  moral  side  of  our 
nature,  determines  in  the  last  instance  what  we  are  for  our- 
selves and  for  others,  and  in  the  sight  of  God.  That  which 
we  seek  in  each  other  is  nothing  else  than  this ;  and  we  are 
naturally  disappointed  when  we  discover,  in  one  who  has 
attracted  us,  nothing  but  brilliant  talents.  Before  the  golden 
Head  of  prophetic  vision,  the  world  bows  down  only  on  com- 
pulsion, the  golden  Heart  alone, — "  /<?  cceur  d'or^^  as  our  neigh- 
bours term  it, — really  conquers  spirits  and  hearts. 

And  can  we  arrive  at  any  other  result  when,  in  the  second 
place,  we  have  regard  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  Theological 
Science^  Theology  is  for  us  the  science  of  God  and  of  Divine 
things,  bom  of  a  living  faith,  which  reflects  on  the  truth  it 
embraces  and  the  foundation  on  which  it  rests,  and  cannot 
cease  until  it  has  arrived  at  absolute  clearness  with  regard 
thereto.  Thus,  to  be  a  true  Theologian,  you  must  first  be  a 
true  Christian ;  and  to  be  a  true  Christian,  you  must  have  the 
truly  religious  life  awakened    in  you.     "  Pectus    est,   quod 

•  Prov.  xvi.  2.    Comp.  i  Sam.  xvi.  7 ;  Rom.  ii.  15,  16. 
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T^ighsum  ladi "  «-iil  be  denied  \xy  no  one ;  aod,  since  Clmt- 
tianit^  is  the  most  perfect  religion,  '•  Pectus  est  t^tyA.  CiriOi- 
mnum  fadu"  And  the  Theologian,  what  is  he,  or  what  mail 
he  at  least  be,  but  the  "  ChrtJtien-modye,"  as  Vinet  some- 
where tetnu  the  Pastor  and  Teacher  ?  in  other  wards,  a  nua 
who, — furnished  in  as  many-sided  and  thorough  a  way  u 
pouiblc, — understands  to  a  greater  extent  than  others  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  with  the  desire  possesses 
also  the  gift  of  expounding  tliem  to  others  P  UruierstMtdi,  I 
■ay.  But  what  do  we  really  understand,  where  that  inner 
sympathy  is  wanting,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  organ  of 
deeiiCHt  inielligcnce  P  And  expoumis.  Is  this  at  all  possible, 
if  yovi  have  not  first  made  the  matter  a  part  of  your  own  inner 
life? 

It  will  be  admitted,  then,  without  contradiction,  that  it  is  the 
heart  which  makes  t/ie  Stured  Orator,  the  Pastier,  the  CatetJuk. 
In  every  domain  of  the  practical  activity  of  the  Gospd 
ministry,  this  is  an  indispensable  pre-requisite.  But,  it  will 
be  rejoined,  All  this  does  not  belong  to  the  higher  spheres  of 
science ;  in  this  last  domain  it  must  be  otherwise  ;  or  is  the 
heart  here  to  perform  the  functions  of  the  head,  and  possibly 
to  make  up  for  the  want  of  vigorous  brains  ?  I  answer.  No  <hk 
will  think  of  setting  up  the  heart  as  an  umpire  where  a  purdy 
exegetical-philological  question  is  to  be  determined,  or  an 
historico-critical  difficulty  is  to  be  solved.  Allow  me,  however, 
on  the  other  hand  to  ask,  Do  you  really  think  that  the  bcut 
ii  so  wholly  without  influence  on  the  soludon  of  such  questions 
as  might  appear  on  the  surface  i  Or  do  you  think  they  would 
be  so  much  more  easily  decided,  if,  instead  of  this  heart,  here 
pronounced  useless,  a_  double  portion  of  brain  were  allotted 
us?  Take,  for  instance,  the  exegesis  of  the  Scriptures  (A  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament  Though  you  have  examined 
your  original  text,  in  its  most  minute  variations,  with  hairii-like 
keenness  of  nsion,  and  ha%-e  diligendy  accumtU^ed  all  dnt 
heiroeneutics,  ox  lexicography,  or  the  study  <A.  the  dialects  cm 
affoid  you  in  the  tt-ay  of  agcktanf^^  have  you  now  in  reality 
fiiUy  mastered  your  Author?  or  must  you  not  istber  amfcss 
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.with  r^ard  to  the  Gospel :  '*  Appealing  to  the  inner,  the  re- 
flecting life,  it  can  be  loved,  understood,  and  interpreted  in  an 
analogous  spirit,  only  by  a  mind  excited  to  feelings  of  de- 
votion ?  "  *  Can  you  in  truth  know  anything  in  the  sphere  of 
Divine  things,  unless  you  have  already  learnt  to  love  them  ? 
and  do  you  wait,  before  you  love  them,  until  you  have  first 
perfecdy  understood  everything ?  " But  the  historicocritical 
questions  ?"  Certainly  they  test  more  especially  the  acuteness 
of  our  intellect,  and  could  scarcely  receive  a  solution,  if  the  re- 
ligious feeling,  in  place  of  the  calm  judgment,  had  to  give  the 
supreme  verdict  with  regard  to  them.  Yet  I  ask  again.  Does 
the  intellect  exert  its  power  in  this  domain  apart  from  all  in- 
fluence of  the  heart  ?  And,  may  not  acuteness  in  the  deciding 
of  a  thousand  details,  even  where  this  is  accompanied  by  a 
learning  which  cannot  but  command  respect,  yet  be  very  super- 
ficial ;  because  it  is  devoid  of  that  profoundness  of  which  the 
eye  is  to  be  sought  elsewhere  than  in  the  cranium  ?  What  will 
move  you  to  the  continued  investigation  of  such  questions, — I 
do  not  speak  now  of  curiosity,  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  or 
accidental  inducement  fi*om  without, — except  it  be  the  inner 
impulse  of  the  heart,  whereby  the  critical  eye  is  rendered  more 
clear  ?  What  shall  impel  you  ever  afresh  thereto,  even  where 
the  intellect  acknowledges  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  further 
progress  ?  What,  finally,  shall  cast  the  preponderating  weight 
into  tlie  scale,  after  all  the  pros  and  contras  of  the  matter  have 
been  balanced  against  each  other  twenty  times  over  ?  It  would 
be  rather  too  naif  now,  to  assert  that  the  result  arrived  at  by 
the  process  of  critical  examination,  e,g,y  with  regard  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  is  so  entirely  unaffected  by 
the  innermost  religious  conviction  and  deepest  moral  sym- 
pathies of  the  critic,  of  which  latter  we  must  seek  the  hidden 
root  in  a  wholly  different  soil  from  that  of  historic  criticism. 

Years  ago,  as  early  as  1864,  Strauss  was  honest  enough  to 
confess  that  such  a  fireedom  from  prepossession  (  Voraussctzwig- 
shsigkeU)  as  he  had  previously  insisted  on,  exists  only  in  the 


*  Hagenboch,  Encycl.^  pp.  132,  133. 
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doiaun  of  things  indiffcrcat;  and  the  experience  of  thedsjr 
coDstantly  shows  that  even  the  most  powerful  ar^menis  for 
diegetitiincness  and  crediljility  of  the  Sacred  history  but  sd- 
doni  have  aJiy  cffcLl  with  ihc  opponent  ibecause  he  pnx:eeds 
fr(»n  entirely  diflercnt  fundnmenial  principles  concerning  God 
tod  the  world,  religion  and  revelation,  sin  and  grace,  Erom  what 
yoo  do ;  which  principles  again,  be  it  said  in  passing,  are  much 
less  of  a  theoretical  or  speculative  nature  than,  judging  on  the 
Buriace,  one  might  suppose.  "  But  then  at  least  the  systema^ 
tiie  philosophic  part  of  our  science?"  As  though  it  were  hae, 
ii^tl7  regarded,  so  entirely  different  from  what  it  is  in  the 
otha  branches  of  Theological  study  1  No  doubt  this  would  be  , 
the  case,  if  wccoiiM  |.todiicc  l!io  iiigliest  truth  out  of  ourselves, 
by  raising  up  the  pyramid  of  our  abstract  thinking  as  high  as 
possible.  But  though  we  could  fall  in  love  with  empty  abstrac- 
tions, it  is  seriously  to  be  doubted  whether  we  should  ever  in 
this  way  attain  the  desired  end  ;  and  for  the  Christian  Theo- 
logian at  least,  the  days  are  over  in  which,  like  the  Hans 
Metaphysicus  of  a  certain  German  poet,  he  would  be  free  to 
seek  in  the  clouds  a  secure  dwelling-place,  and,  for  the  rest, 
only  to  rejoice  that  the  earth  lies  so  far  beneath  him.  Earnest 
spirits  are  thirsting  af^er  realities,  not  less  so  than  longing 
hearts.  The  Christian  thinker  has  here  to  do  with  a  revealed 
reality ;  and  how  one  should  be  able  to  comprend  this  truth 
without  first  having  apprehended  it  with  a  living  grasp;  how 
there  can  be  any  such  thing  as  true  gnosis,  where  pislii  (faith) 
has  not  first  taken  possession  of  the  heart,  and  from  that  point 
opened  up  a  new  world  before  the  eye  of  the  mind,  I  confess 
myself  utterly  unable  to  conceive.  Hence  also  it  is,  that  the 
Apologete  who  pursues  the  psychological-moral  method  in  re- 
commending the  Gospel,  will  often  reap  greater  fruit  of  his 
labour  than  he  who  is  satisfied  with  a  purely  historical  aiga- 
mentation  alone.  And  then,  as  regards  ethics,  i.e.,  the  doctrine 
of  the  moral  life,  as  this  is  awakened  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
and  lived  out  in  communion  with  Him,  who  shall  realize  f<s 
me  in  its  full  clearness  the  idea  of  the  morally  good,  if  he  has 
not  comprehended  it  from  inner  experience  ?    And  again,  who 
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can  do  this,  in  whom  the  deeper  life  of  the  aflfections  has  re- 
mained undeveloped  in  the  soul,  possibly  has  been  suppressed? 
It  is  clear  that  there  is  not  a  single  comer  of  our  wide  field  into 
which  the  labourer  can  enter  with  the  prospect  of  success,  who 
brings  to  it  only  his  head  and  hand,  and  not,  above  all  things, 
his  ?uart.  That  which  impels  him  to  the  labour,  that  which 
sustains  him  in  the  labour,  that  which  will  enable  him  to  make 
the  necessary  and  wished-for  progress  in  connection  with  this 
labour,  is  to  be  found  nowhere  else  than  in  this  ;  yea,  even  in 
order  to  become  a  Theologian,  it  is,  if  not  the  only,  yet  the  first 
thing  that  is  requisite.  By  dint  of  mechanical  labour  on  a 
gigantic  scale  you  may  possibly  answer  a  good  number  of  ex- 
amination questions.  But  is  one  then  a  Theologian  in  the 
spiritual  sense  of  the  word,  because  one  has  become,  in  his  own 
eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of  others,  an  animated  repeating  machine? 
"There  are  people,"  Heinrich  Heine  somewhere  says, 
"  who  suppose  they  are  accurately  acquainted  with  the  bird, 
because  they  have  seen  the  egg  from  which  it  came  forth."  In 
like  manner,  many  believe  themselves  to  be  genuine  Theologians 
because  they  are  able  to  mention  a  number  of  theological 
truths,  with  which  they  have  been  familiar  for  years ;  and  yet 
these  blind  ones,  with  all  their  knowledge,  have,  "  for  single 
trees,  not  seen  the  whole  wood,"  and  have  been  so  much  oc- 
cupied with  one  or  other  part,  that  they  have  not  even  the 
faintest  conception  of  the  glorious  whole ;  since  for  the  latter 
the  eye  of  the  mind,  nay,  of  the  heart,  has  remained  closed. 

Where  the  inward  man  has  contemplated  the  life-truth  in  its 
totality  with  the  inner  eye,  has  received  it  into  himself,  has 
really  assimilated  it  with  his  innermost  life-blood,  there,  but 
there  only,  follows  of  itself  a  just  view  and  appreciation  of  each 
of  its  parts.  Our  knowledge  of  spiritual  things  is  no  other 
than  the  "  cognitio  affectiva"  heart-kmnvledge^  spoken  of  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  very  maxim  even,  with  the  truth  of  which 
we  have  now  to  do,  is  already  contained  in  the  familiar  word  of 
the  Apostle  :  "  Though  I  understood  all  mysteries  and  all  know- 
ledge, and  had  not  love,  I  should  be  nothing ; "  for  he  might 
equally  well  have  written,  "  I  should  know  in  reality  nothing." 

\3\i 
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Or  do  I  My  too  much  ?  But  Hiuory  and  Exferiena  com- 
bine, in  the  ihird  place,  lo  conSim  the  truth  of  Neander'i 
uying.  Thtj»  .-uulK,  ,it  any  rate,  i»  manifest,  t)ul  Chuich  and 
Theology  in  cvcr>'  age  is  most  indebted  to  precisely  those 
men  in  wfaoni  it  wu  appareni  that  the  depth  of  their  aiTectiou 
equalled  st  least,  if  it  did  not  surpass,  the  lofty  Sight  of  ihev 
iatdlect  A  gbnec,  in  proof,  at  the  Apostolic  nge  !  Just  bqv 
I  qwke  of  P.iul.  the  first  dogmatic,  tl)c  Christian  philosopfaa 
amongst  the  eailiesi  witnesses  of  the  I.ord ;  and  who  can  loofc 
upon  his  daj^ilinR  superiority  wiihoui  respect?  And  yet  too 
idace  the  profjunj  ion  of  Zebedee  above  even  the  keen-witted 
Tarsean — ^Jolin,  the  man  of  spiritual  intuitJuti,  abo\'e  him  of  the 
inexomble  logical  demonstration ;  the  Theologian  as  no  odicr, 
above  the  Theodidact  such  as  but  few  have  been.  Np  w<«ida; 
of  the  bosom  friend  of  the  Lord  also  was  true,  as  of  no  other, 
the  word  of  the  great  Father  of  the  Church  :  "  ct  ilio  pedtrt 
in  secrda  bibebat."  *  He  had  as  it  were  drunk  life  from  the  ray 
Source  of  life  ;  and  because  it  now  lived  in  his  heart,  there  was 
for  his  eye  much  more  light  than  for  those  who  contemplated 
from  a  greater  distance  the  manifestation  of  the  Christ  I 
made  allusion  to  Augustine,  that  bright  luminary  in  the  sky  of 
the  Western  Church  of  his  age.  \\^ence  is  it  that  this  h^t 
eclipses  so  many  others,  and  that,  with  all  you  have  to  com- 
ment on  in  his  life  or  his  system,  he  attracts  you  £ir  mat 
strongly  than,  e^.,  a  Tertullian,  with  all  his  traditional  ortho- 
doxy? It  is  clear  that  the  most  distinguished  gifts  of  mind 
and  genius  could  not  alone  have  made  this  Augustine  what  he 
was,  had  not  that  heart,  the  scene  of  such  varied  experiences, 
become  the  source  of  a  sanctified  knowledge,  of  a  restless 
activity,  of  a  whole  theological  personality,  which  attracts  us, 
spite  of  all  that  repels.  On  the  very  first  page  of  his  Cm/its- 
siff/is  is  to  be  found  the  key  to  the  enigma  of  this  life;  and 
in  this  peculiar  development  of  life,  the  secret  of  his  whole 
Theologj'.  I  enter  with  j'ou  upon  the  soil  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
With  bated  breath  we  listen  to  an  Abclard,  as,  with  almost  un- 


•  "  Of  thai  heart  he  drank  in 


."— Augustiite,  Thu-/,  36  w  >*. 
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equalled  dialectic  force,  he  assails  the  authority  of  Christian 
tradition,  and  by  his  brilliant  gifts  is  enabled  to  enchain  a  count- 
less host     And  yet,  if  you  feel  with  me,  you  enter  with  yet 
deeper  reverence  than  into  his  wilderness,  into  the  solitude  of 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux ;  because  you  know  that  this  latter  has 
taken  so  much  deeper  glances  into  the  heart  of  God,  into  the 
needs  of  man,  into  the  rich  fulness  of  the  Gospel  of  grace,  than 
the  father  of  the  Rationalists,  who  had  displayed  his  greatest 
strength  in  demolishing  and  undermining.     Anon  breaks  forth 
the  light  of  the  Reformation ;  and  among  the  heralds  of  the 
coming  day,  you  wilhngly  grant  the  place  of  honour  to  Erasmus. 
Who  would  dispute  his  title  to  the  name  of  a  great  Theolo- 
gian, when  we  think  of  the  imperishable  services  he  has  ren- 
dered to  the  Criticism  and  Exegesis  of  the  New  Testament,  of 
the  unceasing  polemics  he  waged  against  fanaticism  and  super- 
stition, of  his  admirable  Ecdesiastes  and  other  writings  ?     Yet 
you  do  not  for  a  moment  think  of  placing  him  on  a  level  with 
Luther,  the  Pectoral  Theologian  par  excelUnu^  type  of  the  true 
German  heart  {gemoed)y  but  who  also,  precisely  on  this  accoimt, 
has  sunk  deeper  than  others  into  the  gold-mine  of  saving  reve- 
lation, from  which  he  has  dug  up  and  brought  to  light  treasures 
overlooked  by  millions  around  him.      It  may  be  disputed 
whether  Luther,  the  man  of  feeling,  was  not  a  greater  Theolo- 
gian than  Calvin,  the  man  of  intellect     But  is  this  opposition 
so  absolute  and  so  just  as  it  would  at  first  sight  appear?  is  the 
great  word  of  Calvin  here  to  be  overlooked  :  "  Cor  mactatum 
Domino  qffero^^}*  and  if  there  is  anything  in  him  which  docs 
not  actually  attract  you,  does  it  not  arise  from  the  fact  that  he 
may  be  regarded  yet  more  as  an  incarnation  of  the  Law  than 
of  the  Gospel,  which  Luther's  heart  had  apprehended  in  all  its 
fulness  ?    And  now  as  to  our  own  age ;  certainly  it  were  folly 
to  refuse  to  the  distinguished  head  of  the  Tubingen  School, 
F.  C.  Baur,  a  place  of  honour  among  the  most  learned  Theo- 
logians.    If  Theology  is  nothing  else  than  historical  criticism 
and  philosophic  reconstruction  of  that  which  has  before  been 

•  **  I  bring  my  lacerated  heart  a  sacrifice  to  the  Lord*" 
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criddxed,  we  may  tajr  thit  he  mi  one  of  the  very  greatesL 
Bat  if  that  man  is  die  Theologian,  av*  'foxf",  who  most  deady 
•ees  into  and  ezpUioa  the  depths  of  God's  counsel  and  wi^, 
Aen  I  at  least  do  not  hesitate  to  give  the  pahn  over  Aese  Us 
antipodes  to  the  deeply  earnest  and  devout  Neander,  with  all 
that  his  criticism  of  the  Gospel  histc»y  may  ftrkaps  be  wanti^ 
in,  as  regards  acuteness  and  strict  logical  cooastency.  Ncm- 
der,  in  fine — he  who  compares  his  Church  HisUry  with  that  of 
Spittler  or  Hase,  sees  at  once  that  almost  all  the  formal  aoA- 
lences  are  on  the  side  of  the  two  last ;  but,  en  the  other  hu4 
irtiere  it  is  a  question  of  a  deeper  penetration  into  the  secret  of 
the  personality,  where  we  have  to  do  with  the  inner  opctatiaa 
of  the  leaven  of  the  kingdom,  where,  in  a  word,  the  knowledge 
of  God  is  sought  in  the  history  of  Christianity — there  consider 
well  whether  it  is  possible  to  find  a  guide  whom  you  can 
more  safely^,  trust  than  him — one  who,  while  he  has  stood 
higher,  has  also  seen  more  deeply  than  he.  I  hesitate  io 
truth  to  mention  other  names  after  these  colossal  figures ;  bat 
if  I  think  of  some  who  were  cut  off  early  in  life, — an  Abraham 
des  Amorie  v.  d.  Hoeven,  Jum.,  t.  g.,  in  Holland,  and  later  a 
Franz  Beyschlag  in  Germany, — I  cannot  better  explain  the 
deep  grief  awakened  by  their  death,  than  from  the  sound  sense 
which  told  that  in  them  Theologians  were  descending  to  the 
grave,  who  made  Theology  in  the  fullest  sense  a  matter  of  heart 
and  life.  And  in  the  present  day  also,  when  you  think  of  any 
two  Theologians,  in  one  of  whom  the  P€dus  is  the  prevailing 
quality,  and  in  the  other  of  whom  the  opposite  is  the  case,  and 
you  ask,  where  as  a  rule  is  found  the  clearest  insight,  the  most 
steadfast  zeal  for  the  tilings  of  God,  the  most  powerful  testi- 
mony concerning  them?  who  enjoys  the  greatest  peace  in  him- 
self, and  exerts  the  greatest  influence  in  the  way  of  blessing 
upon  others?  upon  whom  within  the  circle  of  your  own  ac- 
quainlajice  all  eyes  are  involuntarily  turned  with  the  greatest 
hope  for  the  Church  of  the  future  ?  confess  whether,  after  all, 
the  greatest  light  docs  not  arise  for  you  where  it  is  most 
notably  apparent  that  the  great  word  of  Neander  has  not  been 
proclaimed  to  deaf  ears. 
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It  IS  possible  that  some  one  still  doubts  :  to  him  I  propose 
for  a  moment  to  make  the  attempt  of  regarding  the  question 
from  the  opposite  point  of  view,  apd  of  seeing  whether  in  the 
end  this  can  lead  to  anything  but  absurdity.  Let  us  then 
avail  ourselves  of  the  right  of  free  criticism  with  regard  to  our 
text,  and  see  if  another  reading  may  possibly  better  lead  us 
into  the  path  of  truth.  What  is  it  then  which,  according  to 
you,  characterizes  the  Theologian  as  such  ?  We  at  least  are 
agreed  in  this,  that  there  must  be  something  which  makes  and 
stamps  the  true  Theologian,  in  contradistinction  from  the 
Mineralogist  or  the  Zoologist ;  the  question  is  only,  In  what  is 
it  to  be  sought  ?  Shall  it  be  said,  ^^Ingtftium  est,  quod  Theologum 
facW^ — Genius  is  that  which  makes  the  Theologian?  It  Is 
l)Ossible ;  but  then  the  prospect  is  not  very  encouraging  for  the 
great  majority.  Real  geniuses  have  usually  been  few  and  far 
between ;  and,  with  a  lofty  flight,  they  have  not  always  been 
preserved  from  a  fall  of  proportionate  depth.  Genius  also,  as 
a  rule,  strikes  its  roots  more  deeply  in  the  heart  than  is  gener- 
ally supposed;  and  if  it  has  become  altogether  dissevered 
therefrom .  .  .  My  friends,  the  Satan  of  holy  Scrip- 
ture is  of  all  the  creatures  perhaps  the  greatest  genius — a 
Titanic  genius — but  a  genius  without  a  loving  heart,  and  on  that 
account  blind  enough  to  persevere  in  the  powerless  struggle 
against  a  God  about  whom  he  knows,  but  whom  he  nevertheless 
does  not  know — "  van  wien  het  weet,  en  dien  het  toch  niet 
kent.^'  Or  perhaps,  ^^ Judicium  est,  quod  Theologum  facit " — It 
is  the  judgment  that  makes  the  Theologian  ?  No  doubt  an 
exact,  delicate,  acute  judgment  is  a  glorious  gift  of  God ;  and 
no  warmth  of  the  heart  of  itself  can  make  amends  for  its 
absence.  Many  a  one,  as  we  have  been  with  justice  reminded,* 
who  is  everlastingly  protesting  against  the  worship  of  the 
intellect,  merits  the  reproach  of  being  able  to  do  little  more 
than  fish  us  up  an  "  edifying  pap  ;"  and  frequently  rests  satisfied 
with  a  flow  of  devout  words  and  phrases,  to  which  no  definite 
ideas  can  be  attached.     But  I  am  afraid  that,  where  the  acute 

•  K.  Schwarz,  Zitr  Gesch.  derneufsten  Theol,  (1856),  p.  53. 
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intellect  has  and  retains  tmlmiited  wwaj,  die  eye  will  more 
nadily  discover  the  differences  on  the  sin&ce  of  holf  Soiptnre, 
than  the  hannoniea  in  its  depths.  One  may  hare  an  acute 
intellect^  and  yet  be  a  voy  nairow  spirit,  which  brings  mm 
cnculation  only  small  change,  instead  of  money-bills  and  bank- 
notes ;  one  may  be  a  man  of  powerful  mind,  and  yet  have  a 
very  weak  heart  within  his  bosom ;  in  eitha  case  I  <kiiibt 
whether  one  can  stand  foremost  among  the  Icgiooa  in  die 
service  of  theol<^.  Who  does  not  see  in  the  jnesent  d^, 
how  erea  great  intellectoal  gifts  by  no  means  presove  frass 
die  roost  melancholy  apostasy,  and  bow  great  learning — wtiA 
b  after  all  something  voy  diffoent  fitxn  true  knowledge — b  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  many  ?  I  speak  not  further  of  the 
pride  which  usually  accompanies  a  one-sided  intellectual 
tendency ;  although  many  a  one  stands  too  high,  in  his  own 
estimation  and  that  of  others,  to  bow  before  the  revealed 
depths  of  God,  and  forgets  that  it  is  not  the  intellectually 
distinguished,  but  the  pure  of  heart,  who  are  by  Jesus  i»o- 
nounced  blessed,  because  they  shall  see  God.  Must  we  then 
say,  "  Consdentia  est,  quae  Theologum  facit" — It  is  conscience 
which  makes  the  Theologian  ?  Certainly  an  unconscientious 
Thcolc^ian  would  be  as  unworthy  of  the  name,  as  would  a 
Theology  in  which  the  conscience  was  not  in  the  least  taken 
into  account  or  consulted  ;  and  there  is  a  deep  Eignificancc  in 
the  pithy  saying  of  Nitzsch  :  "  ConsdatHa  fundamaUum  at 
seimtia,"  The  censdence  is  the  foundation  of  science.  Nerer- 
thetcss,  it  is  clear  that  conscience  can  give  us  knowledge  only 
of  the  law,  but  not  of  a  Gospel ;  which  is  the  fruit  of  an 
historic  saving  revelation  of  things  which  no  eye  had  seen, 
which  no  ear  had  heard  before,  and  which  can  be  understood 
indeed  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  believing  heart,*  but  in  no 
case  can  it  be  the  product  of  even  the  most  enlightened  con- 
science. The  evil  conscience  works  fear;  and  true  theological 
knowledge  is  born,  not  of  fear,  but  of  love.     The  conscience 

■  Comp.  A.  Vinci,  L'EvaHgile  comprii  par  U  Caur,  in  the  Disteun  swr 
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lies  hidden  deep  in  the  heart,  not  the  heart  in  the  conscience. 
Wherefore  should  the  most  essential  element  be  sought  in  the 
party  not  in  the  whole ;  in  the  voice,  not  in  the  sanctuary  itself 
whence  the  voice  is  heard  ?  Or,  finally,  some  one,  for  whom 
the  discussion  has  lasted  already  too  long,  exclaims :  "  Why  do 
you  trifle  any  longer  ?  Phantasia  est,  quae  theologum  facit " — It 
is  the  imagination  which  makes  the  theologian  ?  ''  Phantasia  " 
—even  before  Meander's  death  a  man  had  arisen  who  gave 
expression  to  this  assertion,  that  Religion,  and  thus  also  The- 
ology, was  "  phantastische  Praxis."  Its  whole  secret,  he 
asserted,  lies  in  the  ground  of  anthropology ;  it  is  an  halluci- 
nation of  man,  who  involuntarily  presents  objectively  the  facts 
of  his  own  self-consciousness.  Ludwig  Feuerbach,  for  of  this 
deeply  wretched  one  do  I  speak,  became  by  virtue  of  this 
theory  a  declared  Atheist,  a  mocker  not  only  of  God  and  of 
religion,  but  also  of  virtue  and  morality,  and  a  passionate 
opponent  of  the  hope  of  everlasting  life,  who  has  recently 
died,  in  all  respects  deeply  miserable,  and  was  carried  to  the 
grave  by  the  "  Freigemeindler "  and  tutti  quantiy  with  meet 
homage;  naturally  not  without  some  reflections  upon  the 
**  Theologians,"  whose  uncharitableness,  to  be  sure,  had 
poisoned  this  wasted  life.  Notably  the  spirit  of  the  age 
would  now  force  upon  us  the  alternative,  Phantasia  vel  Pectus — 
Feuerbach  or  Neandcr^  which  do  you  choose  ?  In  truth,  if  the 
slighted  honour  of  the  latter  and  his  principle  had  need  of 
fresh  vindication,  it  seems  to  me  the  issue  in  the  case  of 
Feuerbach  is  one  testimony  the  more  in  favour  of  Neander; 
and  if  anything  is  still  empirically  certain  in  our  domain,  it  is 
this,  that  a  Theology  without  heart  also  smites  the  head  with 
blindness,  and  in  our  time  is  an  unparalleled  misfortune  for  the 
sadly  torn  and  deeply  shaken  Christian  community. 
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Ths  iaU  Cf  ilic  year  has  lessons  far  our  hearts  which  ifacy     i 
nnist  be  dull  indited  if  they  fail  lo  perceive.     As  the  spring 
time,  with  its  opening  buds  and  wealth  of  promise,  is  the  fit 
anblem  of  ycilh  ;  as  summer,  in  her  glow  and  fulness,  typifie      | 
the  matiiriiy  of  manhooil ;  so  autumn,  with  her  faded  aspa:      ! 
and  droppinc;  leaves,  reminds  us  of  the  decay  ODd  doH-nfall 
of  our  life    witli    all    its    powers.     The  shortening  days  xnd 
lengtheniDg  nights,  the  creeping  mists,   the  cold  wind  driiii^ 
before  it  multitudes  of  yellow  leaves,  the  strange  scents  of  dt 
ciy  in  the  air,  the  stillness  that  broods  over  the  scene  as  natmt 
sinks  to  her  dcath-lilce  sleep  of  winter,  all  speak  of  the  solemn 
fact  that  we  live  in  a  scene  of  mortality  and  change ;  "  this 
K'orld  passeth  away." 

And  joined  to  this  thought  of  universal  change  is  the 
thought  of  its  cause,  tlie  universal  presence  of  sin,  corrupt- 
ing, death-briiiging.  "  W't  all  do  fade  as  doth  a  leaf,  atui  eut 
iniquitUi  as  the  wind  have  swept  us  away."  It  is  this  thought 
which  spreads  a  sombreness  over  the  face  of  nature  at  this 
season  of  the  year — sin  has  struck  at  the  heart  of  our  life  as 
men,  the  great  foe  to  its  beauty  and  joy.  We  have  seen  some 
old  oak-tree,  stinding  out  lonely,  when  the  leafy  season  is  over, 
stripped  of  all  its  honours,  and  throwing  out  its  old  arms  as 
if  feeling  for  departed  life  and  joy.  And  that  is  the  picture  of 
our  life  in  the  review  of  the  i>ast.  We  stand,  recalling  [he 
promise  which  clothed  us  in  the  time  of  youth,  the  vigour  of 
our  faculties,  the  glow  of  generous  purposes  and  aspirations 
bursting  into  leaf,  the  strong  and  true  convictions  of  our  man- 
hood, the  wealth  of  dear  affections  and  friendships  which 
clustered  round  us  and  wJiich  graced  our  life,  Wliere  are 
these  things  now  ?  How  much  of  our  bright  foliage  lies  fallen 
and  withered  at  our  feet !  We  stand  as  amongst  tombs,  lettered 
not  only  with  the  names  of  our  departed  friends,  but  with  those 
of  the  perished  hopes  and  prospects  of  our  life.  "  All  desh  is 
grass,  and  all  the  glory  of  man  as  the  flower  of  grass." 
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And  yet — ^although  our  life  be  thus  withered  and  faded, 
and  there  be  at  times  a  sadness  in  our  hearts,  to  which  nature 
lends  her  silent  sympathy — if  we  are  Christians,  we  have  life, 
and  a  life  that  cannot  perish.  The  Word  of  God  lives  on 
through  the  ages,  through  all  the  changing  seasons  of  all  the 
changing  years.  And  where  does  it  live  ?  In  the  hearts  of 
those  who  have  believed  it.  If  we  are  believers  in  Christ, 
corrupt  and  worthless  as  much  about  us  is,  we  are  not  dead, 
any  more  than  yonder  old  oak  is  dead,  because  its  summer 
dress  lies  tarnished  and  rotten  at  its  feet.  Christ  liveth  in  us  ; 
and  because  He  lives,  we  live  also.  This  is  the  message  ;  this 
is  the  comfort  that  the  Divine  Voice  speaks  to  us  amidst  the 
melancholy  memories  of  the  faded  year. 

L  The  fading  character  of  our  physical  life  we  need  not 
insist  on,  it  is  too  obvious  and  common-place  a  lesson.  That 
our  bodies  are  fading  things,  that  the  generation  of  living  men 
is  passing  away  like  leaves  from  the  trees,  these  are  facts  that 
we  may  not  care  to  have  recalled  to  us  too  often,  but  that  we 
cannot  push  out  of  sight.  But  what  is  a  deeper  fact  than 
these  is,  that  some  of  the  best  things  belonging  to  our  minds 
are  likewise  fleeting.  This  is  a  sadder  consideration,  because 
over  our  minds  our  wills  have  control.  Our  will  cannot  arrest 
the  slow  movement  of  decay,  the  effects  of  advancing  age, 
upon  the  body ;  but  ah  !  were  it  but  strong  and  true,  it 
might  arrest  the  decay  of  living  impressions  from  the  soul. 
But  what  becomes  of  so  many  of  these  impressions — impres- 
sions of  eternal  truth,  by  which  we  are  all  from  time  to  time 
visited  ?  There  have  been  times  when  we  have  seen^  with  our 
mind's  eye,  those  invisible  things  which  are  the  only  real  things 
— ^the  things  of  the  soul,  of  God,  of  heaven,  of  hell,  of  life, 
and  eternity.  There  have  been  times  when  we  have  felt  the 
reality  of  sin,  as  a  load  upon  our  consciences  that  must  weigh 
us  down  and  crush  us  unless  rid  of  it ;  and  times  probably 
when  we  have  seen  it  to  be  our  only  resource  to  cast  ourselves 
upon  the  Atonement  of  Christ  revealed  to  us  in  the  Gospel. 
There  have  been  times  of  our  childhood  when,  like  Samuel, 
we  have  thought  to  hear  the  voice  of  our  God  calling  to  us  in 
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dwdeadof  Ihcingtit ;  sad  timet  of  our  yoothiriien  Guinius 
nid  to  us,  "  Sell  all  tlraa  hast,  aod  tfaoa  shalt  Iutc  mssntr  b 
heaTcn,  and  come,  roHow  mc" 

We  have  lud  imprcssiooB  of  the  Dcunest  of  God  to  ns.  not 
ICM  vivid,  pertupe,  than  that  of  David,  when  he  says,  "  Tboo 
liMt  be»et  me  behind  and  before,  and  hast  laid  Tlune  hud 
iqxm  me."  Ob  I  have  n-c  not  all  fcii  that  spiritnal  ^ostlj 
touch,  and  either  thrilled  with  joy  ot  burried  to  hide  ourseWes 
mtbe  trees  of  the  Harden?  Have  we  not  now  and  again,  in 
die  coime  or  OUT  life,  been  pcnnitted  to  climb  some  rising 
groand,  whence  all  the  map  of  life  lajr  spread  to  our  i-iew,  the 
put  with  its  erron.  the  present  with  its  opportonities.  and 
before  m  the  n-Tirr'H'  ji.ith  nf  ^lntv  i-irn:nz  sTr?.';M  f-iriv^ni, 
through  many  difficulties  and  dangere,  to  certain  peace  at  the 
end  ?  Can  we  not  recall  moments  of  slothAil  ease  or  of  sen- 
sual indulgence,  when  forewamings  of  future  judgment  seemed 
to  flash  like  the  mystic  handwritmg  along  our  walls  ?  Can  we 
not  think  of  some  bed  of  sickness  or  some  blow  of  disappoint- 
ment, when  our  heart  was  melted  like  wax  within  us,  that  God 
might  write  upon  it  whatever  He  wiUed? 

What  has  become  of  these  impressions  ?  Had  we  listened 
to  them  and  cherished  them,  our  life  would  be  a  worthier  thing 
than  it  is  now.  Had  we  hearkened  unto  God,  our  peace 
would  have  Sowed  like  a  river,  and  our  righteousness  as  the 
waves  of  the  sea.  His  gendeness  would  have  made  us  great, 
the  habit  of  communion  with  Him  would  have  given  to  ns  a 
loftiness  of  purpose,  for  want  of  which  we  grovel  on  the 
ground.  But  sloth  has  eaten  away  our  heart;  the  flame  <£  in- 
spiration has  died  down  for  want  of  being  fed  by  the  oil  of 
prayer  and  watchfulness.  Our  worldliness  and  frivolity  have 
driven  better  thoughts  away,  like  angels  from  our  doors.  We 
have  beheld  our  countenances  from  time  to  time  in  the  glass, 
and  have  gone  away,  and  forgotten  what  manner  of  men  we 
were. 

And  so  loo  with  our  good  purposes  and  resolutions — what  a 
shower  of  these  comes  fluttering  down  upon  ns,  like  withered 
leaves  I    The  ground  seems  strewn,  as  hell  is  said  to  be  paved, 
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with  our  good  intentions.  Where  are  those  drafts  on  the  bank 
of  the  future  which  we  made  so  freely  ?  How  many  of  them 
dishonoured  or  returned  upon  us  with  "  no  effects  ! "  We 
have  had  enough  experience  of  ourselves  by  this  time  to  know 
that  our  better  purposes  have  no  longer  life  or  permanence  than 
the  summer  foliage,  unless  continually  strengthened  by  the 
breath  of  prayer  and  the  necessary  aliment  of  a  consistent 
walk  with  God.  That  will^  which  is  the  honour  and  glory  of 
our  manhood,  has  been  so  strangely  weakened  by  the  great 
malady  of  original  sin,  that  unless  Almighty  God  empower  it, 
it  must  sink  down,  with  all  its  noblest  efforts,  into  one  melan- 
choly ruin  and  decay. 

II.  But  let  us  turn  to  the  more  cheering  side  of  our  subject. 
"  The  Word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever."  And  therefore,  if 
but  that  Word  abide  in  us,  "  His  seed,''  we  too  shall  live,  and 
yet  bear  fruit  unto  life  eternal. 

What  is  this  Word  which  endureth  for  ever  ?  It  is  God's 
Word.  He  never  wastes  His  breath.  He  never  speaks  into 
empty  air.  His  words  never  fall  unregarded  and  echoless  to 
the  ground.  Man's  words  may  be  words  and  nothing  more,  a 
hollow  sound,  an  idle  breath.  But  God's  words,  what  are 
Aey?  The  fiats  of  His  Will,  the  immutable  laws  on  which 
Ae  constitution  of  the  universe  rests. 

With  God,  to  speak  is  to  utter  His  Will ;  and  to  utter  His 
Wll  is  to  enforce  His  Will.  God  never  suffers  His  speech  to 
be  divorced  from  His  Act  Rather,  when  He  speaks,  it  is  to 
amiounce  the  virtual  accomplishment  of  His  Act ;  just  as  the 
thxmder-roll  follows  the  lightning  flash.  '^  He  spake,  and  it 
was  done.  He  commanded,  and  it  stood  ^t"  God's  Word  is 
the  handmaid  of  His  Deed ;  whereas  men's  deeds  come  limp- 
ing after  their  words,  and  oflen  fail  to  follow  them  at  alL 

Under  His  government  moral  truths  are  equally  fixed  with 
phjTsical  truths.  No  planet  has  ever  departed  a  hair's  breadth 
from  its  appointed  orbit  since  God  gave  it  at  the  first  its  path  in 
the  heavens ;  nor  has  any  word  of  His  ever  swerved  from  its 
certainty  of  fidfilment,  since  He  first  sent  it  forth  to  wing  its 
way  among  men.    But  what  is  the  Word  specially  referred 
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to  here?  The  Gospel— that  is  tht  Word  pre-eminentlf, 
which  eniUireth  for  ever.  And  what  is  the  Gospel?  "Ye 
were  rcileemcd  with  tlic  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a 
Lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot"  WTiat  worth 
our  poor  nnd  faded  life  gains  in  this  aspect !  A  thing  must 
be  of  valitc,  that  is  worth  redeeming ;  how  much  more  so 
that  which  is  worth  redeeming  with  blood ;  how  infinitely 
valuable  that  which  God  k-is  thought  worth  redeeming  wiiii 
the  precious  Blood  of  His  only-begotten  Son :  The  truest 
measure  of  value  is  not  silver  or  gold,  but  the  price  paid  Id 
sacrifice,  the  expense  of  toil,  of  tears,  of  sweat,  of  blood. 
What  malces  the  poor  man's  colUgc  aiid  the  half-acre  of  ground 
he  owns  so  dear  to  him  ?  'Tis  the  thought  that  he  has  earned 
his  title  to  it  by  hard-handed  labour,  that  he  gets  his  bread  in 
the  sweat  of  his  brow.  What  makes  the  child  so  precious  to 
its  mother?  'Tis  the  pains  she  endured  to  give  it  life.  UTiat 
renders  the  thought  of  fatherland,  of  native  hearth  and  home, 
so  dear  at  this  moment  to  thousands  of  suffering  hearts?  Tis 
the  price  that  has  been  paid  for  her  liberties,  the  sacrificial 
rivers  that  have  flowed  from  the  hearts  of  her  he  ro  sons  on 
many  battle-fields.  With  a  great  price  they  have  obtained  this 
freedom.  Would  we  could  feel  more  deeply  the  inestimable 
value  of  every  human  life  in  the  light  of  the  price  that  has 
been  paid  for  it — could  we  fall  so  readily  into  lowness  of 
aim? 

A  man  will  be  very  tender  over  the  picture  that  hangs  upon 
his  wall,  because  he  has  paid  a  goodly  price  for  it ;  over  some 
costly  piece  of  furniture,  or  some  beast  in  his  stall  that  may  be 
worth  a  few  hundred  pieces  of  gold.  And  yet  for  something 
that  silver  and  gold  heaped  high  as  heaven  could  never  redeem, 
— a  soul,  his  soul, — he  wilt  appear  to  care  nothing,  suffering  it 
to  be  dragged  in  the  mire  of  sloth  and  sensuality  as  refuse  and 
dross.  Oh !  it  is  this  that  must  draw  tears  from  angels,  if 
angels  ever  weep. 

But  the  Gospel  teaches  us  that  a  value  unspeakable  belongs 
to  our  life.     We  are  bought  with  a  price — what  shall  we  give 

■  exchange  for  our  souls  ?    For  this  end  the  holy  Son  of  God, 
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as  a  meek  Lamb  led  to  the  slaughter,  poured  out  His  pure  and 
precious  blood  upon  the  Cross,  that  we  might  be  delivered 
firom  our  "  vain  conversation,"  from  this  fading,  worthless  way 
of  life  into  which  we  all  tend ;  that  He  might  bring  us  out  of 
the  autumn  of  our  inward  decay  and  out  of  the  winter  of  our 
spiritual  sleep,  into  the  spring-tide  of  a  new  life,  into  the  sum- 
mer of  His  eternal  glory.  If  we  accept  this  Gospel,  we  have  a 
life  which  cannot  perish  out  of  us  when  its  leaf  begins  to  fall, 
when  the  snows^of  death  have  chilled  the  warm  blood  into 
stillness  in  our  veins. 


CI)e  tillages;  of  tl)e  Btble. 

BY  THE  REV.  PAXTON   HOOD. 

X. 

THE    VILLAGES    OF    THE    GREAT    PLAIN   OF 
JEZREEL,  OR  EZDRAELON. 

**  And  they  shall  hear  Jezreel." — Hosea  ii.  22. 

The  great  plain  or  valley  of  Jezreel  is  a  poem  in  itself.  Alike 
in  its  scenic  and  historic  associations,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
sublime  spots  in  the  Holy  Land.  Traveller  through  England 
and  reverent  visitant  of  its  haunts  and  its  shrines,  do  you  know 
Dartmoor?  Perhaps,  then,  you  may  form  some  idea  of  the 
great  plain ;  only  it  was  the  very  highway  of  Israel,  from  oppo- 
site sides,  into  Egypt  and  Assyria.  A  sort  of  vast,  extended 
Blackheath,  stretching  out  an  irregular  triangle  to  a  length  of 
eighteen  miles,  by  a  breadth  of  twelve.  A  truly  sublime  spot, 
the  very  platform  of  Israelitish  history;  once,  no  doubt, 
studded  with  villages,  now,  although  so  rich  a  spot,  mostly 
deserted  and  given  up  entirely  to  the  wandering  Bedawin, 
those  "  corsairs  of  the  wilderness  and  the  desert"  *  A  most 
singular  plain.     Look  at  it  on  the  map.    There,  at  one  ex- 

•  Stanley. 
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tremC)  il  tL-nniiutcs  in  Mount  Carmel,  looking  towards,  and 
indeed  overhanging,  the  sea  ;  at  iis  foot  rushes  along  the 
Kishon  from  the  centre  of  the  plain,  emptying  itself  into  the 
He^Crraneun  here  at  Cape  CanncL  Opposite  to  Caimcl,  at 
the  other  cxireme  end  of  the  plain,  soar  the  heights  of  Gilboa. 
In  the  centre  of  the  plain  stood  the  roj-al  seat  of  Ahab  and 
Jezebel — JcmccL  This  plain  was  the  inheritance  of  Issachai. 
Look  at  il  again  on  the  map,  and  you  will  understand  why  the 
seer  announced  his  heraldic  sign  as  "  a  strong  ass  couching  down 
between  two  burdens.  There  arc  Manasseh  on  one  side,  and 
Zcbulon  on  the  otlier."  "  But  he  saw  that  rest  was  good,  and 
the  laad  that  tt  was  pleasant,  and  he  bowed  his  shoulders  to 
bear,  and  became  a  ser\aiit  lo  iribule."  Oni;  of  the  richest 
spots  in  Palestine,  the  plain  has  always  been  one  of  the  most 
insecure.  Many  writers  have  drawn  out  the  leading  features 
of  this  singular  spot, — most  instructively  and  delightftJIy  Dean 
Stanley  ;  while  Miss  Maitineau  has  sketched,  as  with  a  gtaphie 
crayon,  in  rapid  dark  outline  the  march  of  events  over  the 
great  plain.  But  if  we  step  over  it,  it  will  not  be  to  call  up  its 
famous  historical  pictures,  but  to  loiter  in  two  or  three  of  its 
villages.  Among  them  we  perhaps  might  find  many  a  charm- 
ing village  idyll.  It  alone  might  furnish  a  series  of  grand  sug- 
gestive paintings,  either  for  word  or  for  pencil.  A  group  of 
scenes  selected  from  this  spot  would  present  some  of  the  most 
striking  and  central  incidents  in  Israel's  history;  but  in  flw 
villages,  some  of  the  most  tender.  And  you  notice,  too,  Mva 
often  the  soft  and  gentle  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
most  tragic  and  stem.  Ii  seems  as  if  appointed  to  be  the 
very  battle-ground  of  opinions;  if  here  Zebah  and  Zalmunnsh 
mustered  their  forces, — those  splendid  Oriental  princes,  iffrom 
one  of  these  heights  Deborah  poured  out  her  fierce  and 
splendid  rush  of  song  over  Sisera.  It  was  there,  on  Caimcl,  the 
fire  descended  ;  and  here  below,  Kishon, — "  that  ancient  river 
Kishon," — swept  away  the  prophets  of  the  groves  at  the  com- 
mand of  lilisha.  Famed  as  Israel's  most  eventful  battle-fidd^ 
it  is  even  said  that  in  this  valley  and  in  these  mountains  shaD 
be  heard  the  notes  of  the  Lord's  last  controversy  with  men. 
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This  is  the  place  of  that  Armageddon — the  place  of  Megiddo — 
in  which  John,  in  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse,  beheld  the 
mosterings  of  the  armies  for  the  last  great  war.  The  world 
has  scarcely  a  more  tragic  and  suggestive  spot. 

I  wish  I  could  present  before  you  a  good  picture  of  the 
plain  of  Jezreel, — or  as  you  generally  see  it  called,  because  the 
Greek  has  softened  the   Hebrew,  Esdraelon.     It  is  a  vast, 
broken  heath,   or  plain,   or  moor.     This,   the  great  battle- 
ground of  the  Bible,  is  bounded  by  magnificent  mountains  on 
every  side,  as  we  have  already  said, — here,  on  the  right,  by 
Gilboa ;  there,  by  Tabor ;  on  the  left,  by  the  hills  of  Manasseh ; 
yonder,  by  Carmel.  If  through  the  centre  rolls  the  river  Kishon, 
of  which  Deborah  sung,  down  here  is  the  valley  of  the  Jor- 
dan ;  the  plain  stretching  between.   It  is  a  wonderful  ground. 
In  imagination  we  might  summon  the  dead  to  rise  to  tell  us 
almost  all  the  story  of  the  Hebrew  nation.     Here  were  fought 
the  great  battles  of  Jezreel  and  Bethabara,  as  Gideon  here  led  on 
his  hosts ;  and  here,  at  the  tent  door,  stood  the  lone  watching 
woman,  as  the  spent  general  Sisera  came  hurrying  by ;  there 
"she  brought  him  butter  in  a  lordly  dish."  All  the  great  actors 
pass  across  this  plain.  Elijah,  the  Tishbite,  often  passed  over  it 
On  the  plain  Gehazi  followed  Naaman,  to  obtain  his  gift  by 
fraud;  and  here  came  the  young  prophet,  Jonah,  and  anointed 
Jehu.     Then  a  tramp  of  armies  flows  over  the  battle-field,  a 
throng  of  ghosts  of  prophets  and  kings,  warriors  and  victims. 
Smooth,  and  yet  more  or  less  uneven,  as  what  such  plain  is  not 
A  rural  spot ;  its  ridges  were  occupied  by  little  villages,  rude 
excavations  from  the  rock ;  its  more  level  parts  by  such  villages 
as  we  associate  with  the  well-to-do  farm.     I  have  before  now 
likened  the  plain  of  Jezreel  to  Dartmoor,  or  to  these  downs 
which  lift  themselves  so  sweetly  and  serenely  over  us  in  Sussex. 

But  there  is  at  present  no  more  weird  village  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  whole  plain  than  Endor.  It  was  always  a 
wild,  secluded  spot,  among  the  ridges  opposite  Mount  Tabor. 
Yonder,  the  Philistines  had  made  their  last  determined  effort, 
breaking  in  upon  this  plain  when  driven  from  the  fastnesses  of 
Judah.     The  king  and  his  sons  and  his  generals  were  there ; 
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but  as  from  its  commanding  hnghts  Saul  gazed  upon  the 
Philistine  armies,  his  hcan  trembled  exceedingly.  On  the 
name  place  Gideon  h.id  looked  upon  such  aroiies,  and  bad 
named  the  place  Harod,  the  place  of  trembling.  Night  feH, 
what  of  lo-rnotTow?  It  was  a  moment  of  dreadful  agony. 
Where  is  God  ?  He  does  not  answer  by  Urim  or  ThLunmim 
or  by  any  vinion.  UTiere  is  Samuel  ?  Gone !  Where  it 
David,  his  harp  and  hU  swoni  ?  Gone !  Who  shall  dtav 
back  the  curljiin  and  give  comfort ;  tf  not  a  prophet  or  a  seer, 
is  there  none,  no  other  voice  ?  None  ;  they  are  all  proscribed 
or  put  to  dcatii  by  the  king.  Docs  Abncr,  wise  Abncr,  know 
of  none?  Did  I  not  hear  that  that  mother  of  thine  hid 
escaped,*  and  still  holds  her  communion  of  cnchantratnts  in  a 
cave?  To  find  her  is  easy.  And  so  forth  they  went  on  their 
night  journey,  muffled  and  disguised.  Singular,  to  leave  God 
and  fly  to  a  crone,  an  old  woman  !  They  had  to  travel  about 
eight  or  nine  miles.  Their  direct  way  had  been  througb 
Shuneni,  a  little  village  where,  years  after,  Elisha  stayed  with  the 
great  lady  of  tlie  place.  Now  there  was  fear,  and  the  Philis- 
tines spread  along  the  valley.  Endor  is  immediately  behind 
some  gloomy  grotto  in  the  dark  river-sides  of  the  hill.  We  are 
in  (he  abode  of  the  witch.  It  is  an  extraordinarj-,  it  is  a  ting- 
ling stor)-.  It  is  even  one  of  the  most  dramatic  stories  of  the 
book.  S.^ul  was  prostrate  in  despair.  A  man,  especially  such  a 
man.  must  tly  somewhere  in  despair.  He  yearned  towards  the 
supematund,  he  was  compelled  by  a  principle  of  his  bong  to 
believe  in  iL  There  is  in  man  an  instinct,  even  a  passicm,  for 
the  supernatural.  It  exercises  a  spell  over  men.  How  it 
o^-erarches  our  sense  of  things.  Men  laugh  at  it,  reason  it  amy, 
and  then  shiver  at  shadows.  So  with  Saul.  He  cast  off  all 
allegi.mce  to  God,  but  he  could  not  cast  off  hiraselT.  He,  do 
more  (ban  «-«  modems,  could  fly  &om  his  shadow.  So  the 
king  walks  with  a  soul  all  dieaditdly  alive  ihroo^  the  ka^ 
journey  of  the  night,  through  the  silence  of  the  vildeineSL 


■  Tn^ka  njs,  the  W.icb  cf  Eodoi « 
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What  could  he  do  ?  He  had  slain  all  the  priests,  exiled  his 
friend,  so  he  flies  to  the  cave  in  the  wild  village.  The  spirits 
he  had  raised  abandoned  him.  What  can  he  do  ?  Call  up 
Samuel !  How  like  to  many,  who,  like  Saul,  have  cast  off  all 
fear  and  restraint  before  God,  who  have  said.  Who  is  God, 
that  I  should  pray  to  Him?  And  who  find  themselves  only  . 
left  shivering  before  the  spectres  which  will  not  retire.  Call 
up  Samuel !  Come  back  again,  dearest  friend,  father,  mother, 
wife.  How  many,  like  Saul,  are  only  left  to  their  despair !  Did 
Samuel  come  ?  I  believe  so;  I  cannot  but  wonder  that  any  should 
doubt  that  he  came ;  not  that  this  is  essential  to  the  lesson  of 
the  story.  The  lesson  is,  that  men  may  be  infidels  too  long,  and 
believers  too  late.  A  spirit  more  or  less  is  of  little  matter  to 
the  Bible,  where  the  supernatural  and  spirits  of  many  orders 
familiarly  come  and  go.  Oh  yes,  it  was  Samuel.  The  spectre 
disturbed  in  sleep  in  Hades  by  the  passionate  entreaties  of 
earth.  But  the  point  is,  that  spiritual  law  and  lessons  may  be 
so  abused  that  they  only  become  the  vehicles  of  despair.  It 
seems  as  if  gone  is  gone,  what  we  have  despised  is  lost ;  more 
quickly  stirs  the  longing  for  the  old  friend,  for  the  voices  of  the 
old  revelation ;  but  it  was  only  seeking  to  the  voices  of  Nature. 
Then  what  a  journey  back;  over  the  fountain  of  the  Dor, 
stealthily  past  the  warrior  hosts  beneath  the  stars,  the  sob  of  the 
winds  over  the  plains,  over  the  light  grass,  down  the  deep  fis- 
sures of  the  rocks.  What  conversations  and  what  fears,  all 
things  wailing,  "  the  Lord  hath  rent  the  kingdom  out  of  thme 
hand,  the  Lord  is  departed  firom  thee ;"  it  is  the  sunset  of  a 
soul,  it  is  the  end  of  nature  :  nature  can  yearn,  and  inquire, 
and  fear,  and  despair,  and  exclaim,  "  Answer  me,  answer  me, 
answer  me;"  and  the  drear  and  wild  and  desolate  crags  and 
caves  of  Endor  are  worthy  of  such  despair.  The  story  of  the 
cave  of  Endor  is  of  the  sunset  of  a  soul. 

I  said,  between  the  battle  plain  of  Gilboa  and  Mount  Her- 
mon,  at  whose  foot  lay  the  village  of  Endor,  lay  Shunem, — some 
such  village  as  the  romantic  Widdicombe-in-the-Moor,  in  the 
centre  of  Dartmoor.  It  was  a  village  in  which  there  happened 
a  wonderful  and  beautiful  episode  in  the  prophet  Elisha's  his- 

X   X 
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A  child  «  givrti  in  answer  to  prayer ;  and  raised  fttm 
oead  in  anawCT  to  a  prophet's  power  in  prayCT. 
*e  have  remarked  Ihat  tlie  plain  is  the  place  of  many 
liar  Hebrew  idylls ;  it  was  probaHy  studded  with  villages 
ano  scattered  Eannsteads.  Here,  amidst  rich  cornfields  and 
about  three  mile*  from  the  fountain  of  Jezreel,  stood  the  viUige 
of  Shunem  at  the  foot  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  little  Hermon ; 
it »  still  apparently  one  of  the  cultivated  portions  of  the  great 
pfaun,  it  is  a  flourishing  village,  and  hedges  and  pleasant  gardens 
encompasi  it,  althongh  there  are  no  traces  of  its  singular  anti- 
qnity.  Here  dwelt  the  Rrcat  lady,  the  friend  of  Elisha,  who 
bnilt  the  little  chamber  in  the  wall  for  the  wayfaring  prophet- 
there  arc  ihc  field*  intlol  Tt  ,IT  .I.vy  x\\:^'s\<ny\wx.:-:v^n- 
and  here  the  little  son  of  the  great  woman  was  smitten  with 
the  sun-stroke,  followed  by  almost  instant  death.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  pathetic  stories  (rf  the  Bible,  one  of  the  few  instances 
in  which  the  prophets  wrestled  with  death  and  overcame.  We 
know  how  often  a  single  incident  makes  a  place  remn^ble 
and  memorable.  There  are  innumerable  spots  in  En^iah 
scenery  which  ha\-c  a  place  in  English  history,  but  they  would 
awaken  no  thought,  only  some  circumstance  has  given  to  them 
a  consecration  and  a  charm;  such  is  Runneymcde,  neat 
Windsor.  The  very  name  makes  an  Englishman's  ears  to 
tingle,  but  it  is  only  by  one  memory ;  or  may  I  say  sudi  is 
Brading  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  the  lovely  little  chuidi- 
yard  was  once  sought  by  thousands  of  feet,  because  it  held  the 
grave  of  the  young  cottager.  Humanity  consecrates  place. 
Life  it  is  which  relieves  or  redeems  the  dreariness  of  the 
wilderness,  and  sheds  over  the  desert  a  pensive  but  a  powerfiil 
charm  in  the  landscape.  The  rich  and  sweet  waters  of  the  lake, 
or  ihe  tall  aspiring  mountain,  or  the  grand  and  sombre 
majesties  of  the  wood  become  almost  intolerable  if  we  do  not 
see  some  life  there  beside  their  own  ;  but  the  solitary  bird  pass- 
ing over  the  lake,  or  the  traveller  on  the  banks  of  it,  a  wood- 
man in  the  forest,  or  a  hut  among  the  mountains,  how  they 
relieve  and  seem  even  to  glorify  the  picture.  Artists  know 
this;  it  is  the  consecrating  charm  of  humanity  or  of  life.    So 
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it  is  with  place.  We  should  never  have  heard  of  or  thought 
of  most  of  these  vUlages  of  the  Bible,  but  for  sorae  touching 
human  incident  which  has  made  them  so  pathetic,  and  has 
given  to  them  almost  the  heritage  of  immortality.  Who  would 
ever  have  heard  of  Nain,  but  for  the  widow  and  her  son  ?  or  of 
Shunem,  but  for  the  mother  and  her  little  child  ?  Yet  many 
widows  since  then,  and  before,  have  lost  an  only  son  ;  but  thus 
it  is,  through  a  common  human  circumstance,  in  a  little  ordinary 
every-day  village  of  Palestine,  pictures  are  presented,  hopes 
breathing  heavenly  into  the  soul  of  man.* 

But  in  leaving  Endor  we  will  go  on  along  the  ridge  of  hills 
to  where  they  bend  round,  about  fifty  minutes'  ride  from  Shu- 
nem, about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Endor.  It  is  Nain,  which 
signifies  pleasant ;  and  truly  pleasant  is  the  story  which  greets 
us  there,  for  here  was  fulfilled  that  prophecy,  **  How  beautiful 
upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  Him  that  bringeth  good 


•  Dr.  Tristram's  experience    at  Nain  is  very  pertinent  to  the  story. 

"  To  the  east  of  Nain,  by  the  road  side,  about  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the 

village,  lies  the  ancient  burying-ground,  still  used  by  the  Moslems ;  and 

probably  on  this  very  path  our  Lonl  met  that  sorrowing  procession.    A 

few  oblong  piles  of  stones,  and  one  or  two  small  built  graves  with  whitened 

plaster,  are  all  that  mark  the  unfenccd  spot.     An  old  Mussulman  rose  up 

nom  his  prayers  to  point  out  to  us  what  he  said  were  the  ruins  of  the 

widow's  house,  a  mere  heap  of  the  stones  like  the  rest.     It  struck  us  as 

carious  that  a  Mohammedan  should  have  thus  unasked  have  a  locality  to 

point  out  for  a  Christian  miracle ;  it  can  scarcely  have  arisen  from  the 

number  of  inquiries  after  it,  since  Nain  lies  somewhat  out  of  the  beaten 

track  ;  and  though  all  the  great  events  of  the  Old  Testament  are  handed 

down  among  the  Moslems  in  a  more  or  less  distorted  form ;  their  traditions 

very  rarely  extend  to  the  New  Testament.     This  and  the  site  of  the  house 

of  Simon  the  tanner  at  Jaffa,  are  among  the  few  which  occurred  to  us. 

There  is  a  painful  sense  of  desolation  about  Nain.     All  around  is  bare  and 

forbidding,  as  though  it  had  known  not  the  time  of  its  visitation,  and 

therefore  the  houses  had  been  left  to  it  desolate.     To  the  west  of  the 

Tillage,  just  outside  the  traces  of  the  wall,  is  an  ancient  well  or  fountain — 

fountains  never  change,  and  the  existence  of  this  one  is  doubtless  the  cause 

of  the  place  remaining  partially  inliabited.     A  young  Arab  girl  had  just 

been  filling  her  pitcher,  and  we  asked  her  for  a  drink.     She  set  down  her 

tall  water -jar  and  readily  gave  it.     On  our  ofTering  her  a  small  present  she 

declined  it ;  tears  filled  her  eyes,  and  slie  said  she  did  not  give  it  for 

money,  she  would  take  no  backshish,  but  slie  gave  it  to  the  strangers  fo 

the  memory  of  her  mother  who  was  lately  dead,  for  charity,  and  for  the 

love  of  God.     In  vain  we  pressed  it — who  could  not  but  feel  a  touch  of 

sympathy  ?    The  poor  single-hpartcd  girl  kissed  our  hands  and  we  walked 

OIL 
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p  " — how  beautiful  the  voice  which  with  authority  can 
',  Weep  not  I  It  is  a  poor  viil.igc  now,  of  about  twenty  lo* 
>  tjr  houses,  caves  lie  along  the  hillside,  there  are  the  old 
eteries,  and  coming  along  the  lond  from  the  little  upland 
tuonlei  of  the  plain, — a  hamlet  more  considerable  tlien  than 
now,^ — came  a  funeral  procession  to  this  very  cemelerj-.  It  b 
BOt  pouiblc  to  misunderstand  the  pathos  of  that  story  ;  "the 
only  Son  of  his  mother  and  she  was  a  widow ; "  he  was  her  all 
in  all  then,  the  all  of  her  heart  and  of  her  house.  The  two 
processions  met — Life  and  Death.  The  bier  was,  as  usual  then, 
open,  only  ihc  thin  clotli  kept  the  glare  of  the  sun  from  Uie 
child's  brow.  As  llic  procession  passed  from  the  gate  it  met 
two  or  three  friends  about  to  enter  the  vil!aL,'L;,  We  know  the 
foremost,  He  had  travelled  far  on  foot  from  Capernaum,  weaiy 
He  was ;  lip  and  foot  and  forehead  had  showed  them  that, 
but  He  saw  the  grief-stricken  mother.  "  Stop ! "  He  said,  as 
they  who  bore  the  bier  rested,  then  He  drew  the  pall  from  the 
mother's  grasp,  and  raised  it  from  the  iace,  and  He  said, 
"  Young  man,  /  say  unto  thee,  arise  ' "  "  and  he  that  was  dead 
sat  up,"  and  the  Lord  of  life  gave  him  back  to  his  mother. 
How  different  from  Endor !  There  despair  deepened,  in  Nain 
hope  brightened ;  the  first  declares  the  woundmg  of  nature, 
the  other  the  healing  of  the  Saviour.  How  (rften  hearts  have 
said,  "  Loid,  hadst  Thou  been  here,  my  child  had  not  died." 
Well,  this  vilhge  of  Nain  is  to  preach  to  us  the  gospel  of  the 
resurrection  ;  and  when  death  with  its  awful  burden  enters  the 
house  and  stretches  out  the  bier,  let  us  remember  He  can  and 
will  raise.  He  can  and  will  restore  ;  and  souls  that  lie  like  Saul 
at  the  cave  of  despair,  as  iu  an  Endor  of  unmixed  desolation, 
the  tainted  atmosphere  stripping  every  trace  of  foliage  from 
the  scene,  barrenness  and  blackness  in  impassable  mountains 
and  unreplying  stars,  only  the  arid  desert  of  the  soul — there  is 
hope  if  Jesus  of  Nazareth  passeth  by  ;  there  is  hope,  Ux  He 
said,  "/  say  unto  thee,  arise,"  even  as  He  said,  "/am  the 
lesurrection  and  Die  life."  Surely  Jesus  never  speaks,  and 
speaks  in  vain.  But  this  I  know,  when  He  has  once  spoken  to 
the  deatl,  there  is  no  doubt  more,  there  is  no  despair  more. 
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If  Endor  tells  us  the  story  of  despair  in  the  sunset,  Nain  tells 
us  the  story  of  hope  in  the  sunrise,  of  the  soul. 

It  was  probably  evening,  and  it  also  seems  probable  that 
our  Lord  had  walked  thirty  miles  that  day.  It  seems  that 
He  had  walked  from  Capernaum  to  Nain;  but  if  He  could 
not  be  too  late  He  would  not  be  too  early.  And  He, 
who  always  discriminated  time  and  place  and  person,  knew, 
as  He  left  Capernaum  the  night  before,  the  work  He  had 
set  for  Himself  on  the  morrow — to-day.  Did  He  not  know, 
as  He  paced  along  the  rugged  road,  a  widow's  heart  re- 
mained to  be  comforted  ?  The  village  of  the  great  plain  was 
two  miles  to  the  south  of  Tabor,  near  to  the  source  of  the 
Kishon.  Was  there  any  prophetic  anticipation  of  this  moment 
when  it  was  said,  "  Tabor  and  Hermon  shall  rejoice  in  Thy 
name  "?  Here  is  the  perpetually  renewed  story — the  life  of 
Nature,  the  fair  scenery ;  Nature  and  the  decay  of  man ;  and 
the  presence  of  the  power  of  the  Lord  of  life.  How  affecting 
the  pensive  uniformity  of  Nature.  \Vhile  you  bear  the  dead 
to  their  rest,  the  cloud  moves,  and  the  river  sings,  and  the 
mountain  hangs  lofty  and  communing  with  the  winds;  the 
sun  looks  unpityingly  down,  while  man  is  borne  to  his  rest. 
Only  as  Faith  sees  the  Saviour  standing  by  the  bier  does  Nature 
become  the  evanescent,  and  man  becomes  the  immortal 

And  in  which  of  the  villages  was  it  that  the  woman  who  was 
a  sinner  was  met  by  Jesus  with  the  words,  "  I  say  unto  thee. 
Her  sins  which  are  many  are  forgiven,  for  she  loved  much"  ? 
It  is  by  no  means  certain  where  the  events  mentioned  by  Luke 
took  place,  only,  that  by  the  contextual  passages  in  that  gospel, 
they  seem  to  have  happened  in  Nain,  or  in  one  of  the  near  villages 
of  Esdraelon,  or  Jezreel  The  character  of  this  most  pathetic 
scene  must  have  often  repeated  itself  in  the  journeys  of  our 
Lord  through  those  villages.  Who  was  this  woman?  It  all 
happened  somewhere  in  our  Lord's  progress.  To  us  the  cir- 
cumstances are  full  of  significance.  It  might  have  been  in  Nain : 
it  is  arbitrary  to  fix  it  anywhere,  or  to  attach  it  to  any  charac- 
ter ;  only  I  think  it  was  in  Nain.  It  is  the  story  of  a  wounded 
heart,  and  how  it  had  been  lost  through  its  own  love,  and  how 
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it  n  ind.  and  liow  it  «-as  dealt  with  by  infinite  love,  '■  Sfcc 
lovca  much."  h  seems  to  be  implied  thutshe  vras  one  in  whota 
ome  tniiplaccd  love  had  turned  to  ill.  She  iras  not  poor. 
hat  wa«  tl»e  nature  of  the  sin  which  had  branded  her  ?  \Ve 
oo  not  know  ;  evil  is  many-coloured,  and  there  were  many 
ibings  ivhi<'h  in  ihai  intense  ceremonialism,  when  the  heart  waj 
eUcn  out  of  religion  and  the  fleshlcss  skeleton  was  covered 
over  vrith  gorgeous  or  respectable  robes,  were  e>en  like  mor- 
tal sins.  She  had  hcreclf  loved,  thrown  her  whole  vebemoiit 
passionate  nature  into  her  aflcclions.  Then  all  had  broken 
down;  she  had  been  deceived.  What  an  epoch  it  is  in  the 
history  of  a  soul,  whc;n  love  learns  to  despise  what  it  had  loved! 
The  soul  is  never  lost  until  then;  it  cannot  be  quite  swa!low«] 
up  of  bitterness  until  then.  No  one  is'  quite  lost  so  long  as 
EOme  purifying  and  over-mastering  passion  rules  the  hfe.  Well, 
she  lost  all  this,  and  then  all  was  lost  The  fine,  noble,  selT-re- 
nouncing  nature  abandoned  itself — I  do  not  think  we  need  be- 
lieve to  lowest  sb ;  dp^rwXot  had  a  very  wide  signification 
among  the  Jews.  Enough  to  know,  the  finger  of  scom  was 
pointed  at  her.  She  was  a  lost  soul;  and  she  surrendered  her- 
self; and  all  the  devils  came,  and  spread  their  banquet,  and  sal 
down  within  the  chamber  swept  and  garnished  by  her  for  them. 
There  was  the  silent  devil,  brooding;  and  there  was  the  vehe- 
ment devil,  and  the  unbelieving  devil,  and  the  devil  of  revenge, 
and  the  devil  of  contempt  So  she  moved  to  and  fro,  not 
through  avenues  of  mere  impurity ;  but  her  whole  life  was  cme 
impure  idea,  in  which  hate  was  lord  of  aU.  Such  was  this  Mai)', 
this  bitter  one ;  so  she  went  to  and  fro,  with  a  heart  like  a  stone 
on  fire.  All  people  knew  her ;  and  when  she  heard  of  the 
preaching  of  the  young  man  Jesus,  all  the  prejudices  of  her  re- 
ligion,— for  she  was  religious,  such  people  can  be  religious, — 
armed  her  against  Him.  She  heard  of  His  sermons,  and  mocked 
them ;  she  heard  of  His  miracles,  and  even  despised  Him  for 
doing  so  much  for  a  race  she  hated ;  and  at  last  she  saw  Hiio, 
heard  Him,  He  too  was  treated  with  contempt;  and  yet  His 
life  was  so  free  from  every  stain.  He  was  so  suETeiing  in  His 
look,  so  wasted,  and  so  worn  and  weary.    She  knew  He  was 
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footsore;  by  the  instincts  of  love,  she  knew  there  was  a  sadness 
in  His  soul  too.  Then  His  eye  fell  upon  her  like  light,  and  His 
words  fell  like  medicine,  like  medicinal  waters  on  her  heart ; 
and  it  seemed  as  if  something  snapped  within  her  that  had 
bound  her;  "  her  flesh  came  again  as  the  flesh  of  a  little  child;" 
then  He  wove  His  words  round  her,  and  the  darkness  rolled 
from  her  brain  and  the  madness  from  her  heart,  and  thoughts 
resumed  their  old  healthful  array,  and  love  lifted  her  and 
caught  up  all  that  had  gone  before,  and  melted  it  in  the  flames 
of  a  new,  pure,  holy  love.  Before,  she  knew  herself  wronged; 
now,  she  forgot  that,  and  knew  herself  sinning.  The  love  of 
Christ  had  found  her  out  and  melted  her ;  and  she,  guided  by 
Christ,  had  found  Him,  and  love  had  sublimed  her.  Con- 
science was  now  at  peace.  She  who  had  scorned  society  when  it 
had  put  its  ban  upon  her  as  one  never  to  be  forgiven,  judged 
no  attitude  too  lowly  in  which  she  might  sue  for  pardon.  Once 
more  Jesus  came  that  way ;  He  had  walked  far,  scattering 
miracles  and  words  and  loving  glances;  and  Simon,  respect- 
able Simon,  invited  Him — Simon,  who  had  injured  Mary,  to 
whom  perhaps  she  was  related,  whom  she  knew  so  costly  in 
appearance,  so  scant  in  courtesy.  She  saw  those  feet  as  the 
Saviour  moved  painfully  along.  She  saw  the  majestic  face  unre- 
freshed.  She  came  behind  with  tlie  bowl  of  water,  her  hair  un- 
bound,— the  sign,  the  well-known  sign,  of  contrition, — the  long 
hair,  as  she  knelt,  swept  the  ground,  she  would  not  touch  those 
feet  with  the  towel;  and  she  knew  Him.  He  did  not  gather  Him- 
self away;  but  when  all  was  done,  she,  inattentive  to  all  save  to 
the  heaven  of  His  words,  heard  the  blessing,  "  Go  in  peace,  go 
thy  way.  Peace."  Pardon  and  peace !  True  to  herself,  true  to 
the  attributes  of  her  nature,  she  loved  in  passion^ — so  she  loved 
also  in  folly,  in  sin, — but  she  had  a  soul,  therefore  she  could 
love;  and  now  her  sins,  which  are  many,  are  forgiven,  for 
she  loved  much.  It  is  the  story  of  a  heart  redeemed  by  Christ, 
of  a  heart  by  Him  "  brought  up  out  of  the  horrible  pit  and  out 
of  the  miry  clay."  So  she  tested  her  love,  and  had  it  crowned 
How  precious  is  the  love  which  has  stood  great  tests — temp- 
tation,  danger,  life,  death — love  which  has  done  great  things. 
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tion  much  improve.  But  it  seems  as  if  the  last  test  of  love  is 
when  it  is  sweet  to  be  pardoned.  Of  these  two  hard  things,  no 
doubt  it  is  harder  to  yield  to  forgiveness  than  to  forgive.  Both 
are  hard,  but  none  ever  forgive  until  they  know  for  themselves 
the  sweetness  of  the  forgiven  sin.  It  is  one  of  the  tests  of 
love  as  given  by  John,  "  I  write  unto  you  because  your  sins  are 
forgiven  you."  I  say,  how  we  must  love  before  we  can  say  it  is 
sweet  to  be  pardoned!  We  dare  not  breathe  the  word  forgiven 
where  love  is  not ;  and  God  knows  nothing  of  pardon ;  He 
cannot  and  will  not  forgive,  only  you  must  hold  your  cup 
for  that  wine.  Love  holds  up  the  cup,  and  love  pours  into  it 
of  the  wine  of  forgiveness,  and  says,  Go  in  peace.  In  peace ! 
Wonderful  mystery !  The  gladness  over  the  forgiven  sin.  Then 
all  is  healed,  and  all  is  still  in  the  inward  music  from  the  in- 
flowing of  eternal  light  and  joy.  Such  thoughts  and  holy  idyls 
meet  us  as  we  walk  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nain  and  the 
villages  of  the  great  moorland  of  Jezreel. 


%\it  ianteni  tumeli  on  tfte  ^waiften 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "SECULAR  ANNOTATIONS   ON 

SCRIPTURE  TEXTS." 

XL 
PREACHING  AND  PRAYERS. 

Bacon  saw  reason  to  protest  in  his  day  against  the  "  exces- 
sive magnifying  of  that  which,  though  it  be  a  principal  and 
most  holy  institution,  yet  hath  its  limits,  as  all  things  else 
have."  Preaching  was  unduly  exalted  by  certain  preachers,  he 
thought  He  objected  to  their  explainmg  "  the  word,"  wher- 
ever found  in  Scripture,  to  mean  preaching.  He  demurred  to 
their  making  it,  in  a  manner,  of  the  essence  of  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  to  have  "a  sermon  precedent;"  he 
inveighed  against  their  quasi-annihilation  of  the  use  of  liturgies 
and  forms  of  divine  service ;  and  their  practical  disregard  of 
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the  fiici  that   ibc  House  of  Cod   is  prinurilr  iti-itfiminBt^.^ 
Jffmm  fira/inus,  a  house  of  I>niyei,  uul  not  a  house  of  procb- 

It  is  a  signiBcanl  fact,  that  fiom  the  (Lty  when  James  tlie 
First  nscciMlcxl  the  lliranc,  until  Laud  prevailed  u^hsii  his  son 
and  successor,  Chailes,  to  altci  so  ill  a  ciisiom,  that  at  whatever 
lime  the  king  mij^ht  enter  the  diurdi  or  dupel,  [>rayeis  wen 
broken  oS,  the  anthem  begin,  aiid  the  pti-achcr  went  into  the 
putfut.  One  of  Jeremy  Taylor's  bit^niphcrs  cites  tlie  Ikl 
(from  Robertson's  book  on  Conlbraiing  to  the  liturg})  at 
furoikhin^  a  ctirioua  and  emphatic  comiQcotaiy  upon  the  adula- 
tion which  the  raoit  devoted  and  holy  men  were  not  athamed 
to  otfer  to  the  king, 

Oiir  Knj;li>h  Clirj'Sostoiu  was  urgent  in  his  '■  Rulti  and 
Advice  to  the  Clergy"  not  to  compare  one  ordinance  irith 
another — as  prayer  with  preaching — but  to  use  both  in  their 
appointed  seasons.  They  who  for  a  pretence  make  kmg 
prayers,  are,  if  praying  at  all,  praying  out  of  season,  notwith- 
standing the  injunction  to  pray  without  ceasing;  and  they  wb<^ 
to  please  a  king  or  a  mob,  and  to  tickle  itching  ears,  cut  shoit 
a  liturgy  to  make  room  for  and  give  place  to  a  "preaidiment," 
have  perhaps  more  need  than  right  to  be  foigiven,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do. 

Darcy,  in  "  Thalatta,"  avows  that  he  goes  to  church  to  wor- 
ship, not  to  hear  "  preachments,"  as  Jeremy  Taylor  words  iL 
"The  Prayer- Book  does  me  good,  but  the  sermon  leaves 
me  just  where  I  was.  Not  only  so,  it  positively  hurts.  I 
often  leave  church  a  perfect  pagan.  How  can  it  be  other- 
wise ?  When  you  are  forced  to  sit  for  a  good  hour,  Usteniag 
to  the  illogical  rubbish  of  an  ineffable  idiot ;  to  foolish  and 
illogical  argument  which  you  are  not  allowed  to  refute ! "  The 
octogenarian  author  of  "  Thoughts  about  Many  Things  "says  of 
the  cletgy,  "  These  gentlemen  make  many  sermons,  and  people 
like  sermons.  But  they  should  be  taught  that  preachhig  is  not 
praying,  and  that  too  much  talk  on  morality  and  religion  does 
not  make  men  think  more  of  these  matters."  Dr.  Eacbard 
quotes  "  a  very  great  scholar  "  as  saying,  that  such  preachi)^ 
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as  is  usual  is  a  hindrance  of  salvation  rather  than  the  means 
to  it     This  was  said  when  the  fashion  of  conceited  preaching, 
which  if  satirized  in  Frey  Gerundio,  had  extended  to  England; 
but  although  that  fashion  has  so  long  been  obsolete,  that  many 
persons  may  be  surprised  to  hear  it  had  ever  existed  among 
uSy   Southey  deemed    it    to  be  still  a    reasonable  question 
"  whether  sermons,  such  as  they  commonly  are,  do  not  quench 
more  devotion  than  they  kindle."    And  he  spoke  as  an  ortho- 
dox Churchman,  who  assuredly  had  the  interests  of  the  Church 
zealously  at  heart ;  but  also  as  an  attentive  observer,  who  had 
come  to  see  a  notable  weight  of  truth  in  Selden's  dictum : 
"  Preaching,  for  the  most  part,  is  the  glory  of  the  preacher,  to 
show  himself  a  fine  man.     Catechizing  would  do  much  better." 
The  foimders  of  the  reformed  English  Church  confessedly  did 
not  intend  that  the  sermon  should  invariably  form  a  part  of  the 
Sunday  services.     A  licence  from  the  Ordinary  was  requisite  in 
those  days,  and  with  good  reason.     Grant  the  general  standard 
of  the  clergy  to  have  been  ever  so  much  raised  since  then,  still, 
by  Southey's  contention,  the  qualifications  of  a  preacher  are, 
in  many  a  priest  and  very  many  a  deacon,  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.     A  man  may  have  learning,  and  good  sense,  and 
real  goodness, — to  say  nothing  of  real  vital  godliness, — and  yet 
be  without  the  talent  of  arranging  and  expressing  his  thoughts 
well  in  a  written  discourse  :  ''  he  may  want  the  power  of  fixing 
the  attention  or  reaching  the  hearts  of  his  hearers ;  and  in  that 
case  the  discourse,  as  some  old  writer  has  said  in  serious  jest, 
which  was  designed  for  edification  turns  to  /^iification."    Even 
sermons  that  contain  nothing  actually  erroneous  are  asserted 
to  be  not  altogether  harmless  if  they  are  merely  unimproving ; 
for  they  are  not  harmless  if  they  are  felt  to  be  tedious,  if  they 
torpify  the  understanding ;  for  the  chill  that  begins  there  may 
extend  to  the  vital  regions.      "  I  am  convinced,"  said  Dr. 
Johnson,  "  that  I  ought  to  be  at  Divine  Service  more  frequently 
than  I  am ;    but  the  provocations  given   by  ignorant  and 
afiected  preachers  too  often  disturb  the  mental  calm  which 
otherwise  would  succeed  to  prayer."    He  was  apt  to  whisper 
to  himself  on  such  occasions,  How  could  yonder  illiterate 
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r  bt  gown  and  buids  dream  of  Axing  attention,  afla  ii 
1  tfcen  fixed  or  ibc  sab&iae  truths  convejed  in  the  Utuisjr  in 
OG  most  chute  and  exalted  language  ? 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  with  students  of  Chtuch  histaiy. 
thai  at  the  petiod  when  the  liturgj-  in  question  was  compiled, 
the  sermoD  held  a  very  subordinate  pbcc  in  general  estinulioa, 
attentiou  to  tiic  prayers  and  ordinances  of  Chrialianily  being 
held  to  be  generally  sufficient  Tor  the  instruction  of  a  Christian 
man  :  in  those  days,  indeed,  preaching  was  not  always  to  be 
had  away  from  the  great  towns  and  Universities.  A  Church 
reviewer  e^cn  ventures  to  declare  the  sentiment  which  lies  fix 
the  most  part  at  the  bottom  of  ail  Dissent  to  be,  that  the  oiJjf 
test  of  the  spiritual  benefit  from  public  worship  J';  the  emodon 
ciuscd  by  the  clo'.iuentc  of  ihc  jiru  n  \.\  '"•;  ■■  "  ,lly  does  it 
hold  true,  he  contends,  of  the  "rude  untrained  minds  of  the 
lower  classes  who  throng  the  rural  meeting-houses,"  that  the 
sermon  is  the  central  interest  of  the  week ;  that  to  them  it 
stands  in  stead  of  conversation,  of  books,  newspapers,  and 
clubs.  "  The  sermon,  by  which  they  are  taken  out  of  the 
narrow  circle  of  their  week-day  and  work-day  thoughts,  and 
brought  within  the  spliere  of  the  only  other  set  of  ideas  with 
which  they  are  acquainted,  strikes  a  chord  of  association  b 
their  minds,  of  which  educated  people,  with  their  manifold 
intellectual  interests,  have  little  conception."  And  the  Auditor 
TANTUM,  or  the  self-subscribed  Patiens,  or  perhaps  Impatiens, 
who  writes  to  Th(  Times  to  complain  of  the  dulness  of  sermons 
in  general,  with  their  antiquated  style,  their  conventional 
language,  and  confined  range  of  topics — suggesting  that  the 
preacher  should  diverge  into  matters  of  common  interest,  and 
become  a  sort  of  speaking  newspaper  of  the  highest  class, 
"  from  which  all  improper  subjects  are  excluded,"  is  assured 
that  he  little  knows  how  near  the  humdrum  minister  of  a 
country  chapel  actually  comes  to  his  ideal  in  covering  all  the 
space  over  which  the  minds  of  his  congregation  really  wander. 
They  come  to  that  minister,  we  are  told,  to  hear  of  the  mat- 
ters in  which  they  have  a  common  interest,  and  he  speaks  to 
them  on  those  which  alone  they  understand  in  common '. — 
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they  come  to  put  away  their  daily  cares  and  thoughts,  and  he 
entertains  them  by  leading  them  to  ideas  which,  however  near 
at  hand,  require  his  touch  week  by  week  to  revive  them. 
"They  do  not  want  to  be  fatigued  with  following  out  new 
lines  of  thought,  however  easy.  The  poor  are  utterly  impa- 
tient of  novelty.  As  children  insist  on  the  same  story  being 
repeated  to  them  over  and  over  again,  and  resent  the  attempt 
to  vary  it  in  any  particular,  so  the  uneducated  masses  enjoy 
the  weekly  rehearsal  of  the  same  limited  topics.  As  long  as 
the  manner  is  bold,  confident,  and  awakening  by  its  vigour, 
they  make  no  demand  for  variety,  either  in  matter  or  language." 
It  is  suggested  that,  perhaps,  hke  certain  Gentiles  of  old,  they 
would  prefer  that  the  same  words  should  be  preached  to  them 
again  the  next  Sabbath.  A  Saturday  Reviewer  thinks  it  might 
be  found  on  inquiry,  that  the  clergy  lose  the  ears  of  their  peo- 
ple just  in  proportion  as  they  eschew  the  routine  of  the  mere 
repetition  of  scraps  of  Scriptural  phraseology,  and  affect  a 
combination  of  ideas  and  a  logical  sequence  of  arrangement. 
On  his  showing,  it  is  because  an  educated  clergy  cannot  de- 
scend to  the  level  just  indicated,  and  will  not  lend  themselves 
to  be  the  instruments  of  a  frivolous  ineffectual  excitement,  that 
they  find  themselves  so  oflen  deserted  in  their  pulpits. 

A  like-minded  essayist  it  is  who,  pleading  for  Sunday  as  a 
day  of  rest,  in  which  the  spirits  want  soothing  and  calming, 
and  in  which  anodynes  rather  than  stimulants  are  desirable, 
goes  on  to  assert  the  existence  of  people  who  perversely 
think  that  worship  is  the  Sunday  duty,  and  that  God*s  house 
is  a  house  of  prayer;  and  that  such  people  should  not 
be  over-much  enamoured  of  sermons,  as  sermons  go,  he 
accounts  for  and  excuses  thus  :  They  do  not  want  to  beTflung 
into  a  critical  frame  of  mind ;  they  go  to  church  for  other 
objects  altogether  than  to  be  talked  to  by  a  parson  whose 
gauge  they  have  taken  a  hundred  times  in  other  and  all  sorts 
of  aspects.  "  Such  would  dispense  with  the  sermon  altogether, 
and,  if  it  were  not  for  the  look  of  the  thing,  would  always  go 
out  of  church  before  the  sermon  began,  or  come  in  when  it 
was  over."  But  without  taking  much  account,  with  this  ironical 
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r,  of  UioM  who  onlf  want  to  go  to  cbuich  "  for  tlie  stupid 
pu>c  of  uying  their  iiraycra,"  there  b  alleged  to  be,  after 
on,  a  great  majority  who  do  not  want  to  be  wonied  by  a  ray 
fint-mtc  senaon.  I'or  tine  oratory,  he  maintains,  is  a  wony 
and  a  vrcartneiis  to  the  flesh.  "  To  li»tm,  were  it  possible^  once 
a  week  to  Demosthenes  or  Biukc  would  be  a  serious  nuisaacc; 
and  it  realty  makes  no  :c  whether   the   speaker  ii 

Demosthenes  or  Bosuiet."  as  au  great  oratory  is  rare,  it  ii 
its  rarity  which  constitutes  much  oi'  its  excellence,  he  aijues. 
So  that,  on  thi«  account,  brilliant  sermons  ought  to  be,  as  ia- 
dccd  tfaey  arc,  exceptional.  "  Turtle  and  %-enison  ore  vay 
good  thinsB,  but  they  would  not  do  for  the  daily  carte." 

One  itf  ihc  chitf  ways  by  which  Soiilhcy  taxeii  incompciau 
ministeis  with  disparaging  and  injuring  the  Establishment  in 
which  they  had  been  ordained,  is,  by  deUyering  crude  and 
worthless  discourses,  which  chill  devotion  even  where  thqr  do 
not  offend  and  shock  the  understanding.  Mr.  Hawthocne  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  was  shocked  by  the  contrast  between  dK 
grandeur  of  the  building  and  the  inanity  of  the  scrmcm  be 
heard  preached  there  ;  and  he  came  to  the  conduaon  tha^  in 
bis  individual  case,  it  would  be  better  and  more  reverent  to  kt 
his  eyes  ivander  about  the  edifice,  than  to  fasten  them  and  his 
thoughts  ou  the  "evidently  uninspired  mortal  who  was  ventnr- 
ing,  and  felt  it  no  venture  at  all,  to  speak  here  above  hb 
breath."  Schleiermacher  is  almost  lapUuous,  in  one  <i  Im 
letters,  about  the  Easter  festival  he  has  just  been  spendtng 
with  the  Hermhuteis  in  Barby  :  "the  beautiful  service  oi 
Good  Friday  .  .  .  without  any  senmm,"  and  on  Easter 
morning  the  celebration  of  the  Resurrection  at  soniise  in  the 
churchyard,  by  a  form  of  worship  unsurpassably  eqvesaing 
and  awakening  the  spirit  of  true  Christian  piety :  "  While  ab- 
sorbed in  heavenly  faith  and  love,  I  could  not  but  feel  deepiy 
how  far  behind  them  we  are  in  our  Chtm^  where  the  poor 
sermon  is  everything,  and  even  this  is  hampered  by  meaning- 
less restrictions."  South  is  fain  to  profess  that,  for  his  pai^ 
he  never  thought  a  pulpit,  a  cushion,  and  an  hour-glass  such 
necessary  means  of  salvation,  but  that  much  of  the  time  and 
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labour  spent  about  them  might  be  more  profitably  bestowed  in 
catechizing  3routh  from  the  desk :  preaching  being  what  he  calls 
a  kind  of  spiritual  diet  upon  which  people  are  always  feeding, 
bat  never  full ;  "  and  many  poor  souls,  God  knows,  too,  too 
like  Pharaoh's  lean  kine,  much  the  leaner  for  their  full  feed." 
In  the  course  of  inveighing  against  the  iterations  and  circum- 
locutions dnd  prolixities  and  inanities  of  certain  popular  preach- 
ing in  Dublin,  the  author  of  "  The  Irish  Sketch-book  "  casually 
remarked,  but  with  the  suggestive  significance  of  an  aside^  that  a 
chiu-ch  is,  afler  all,  not  a  sermon-house — that  it  is  devoted  to  a 
purpose  much  more  lofly  and  sacred,  for  which  has  been  set 
apart  the  noblest  service,  every  single  word  of  which  latter  has 
been  previously  weighed  witii  the  most  scrupulous  and  thought- 
fiil  reverence.  "  And  after  this  sublime  work  of  genius,  learn- 
ing, and  piety  is  concluded,  is  it  not  a  shame  that  a  man  should 
mount  a  desk  who  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  arrange  his 
words  beforehand,  and  speak  thence  his  crude  opinions  in  his 
doubtful  grammar?"  Robert  South,  in  another  and  later 
discourse  than  the  one  already  cited,  deals  roundly  with  the 
"  professor  "  who  plumes  himself  on  having  been  all  his  life  a 
great  hearer  and  lover  of  sermons,  and  whom  he  represents 
saying,  "  It  is  this  which  is  the  very  delight  of  my  righteous 
soul,  and  the  main  business  of  my  life;  and  though  indeed, 
according  to  the  good  old  Piuitan  custom,  I  used  to  walk  and 
talk  out  the  prayers  before  the  church  door,  or  without  the 
choir,  yet  I  am  sure  to  be  always  in  at  sermon."  South  is 
satirical  and  onesided ;  but  is  there  not  a  cause  ?  Could  he 
not  show  cause  for  his  satire  in  his  own  day ;  and  can  there 
not  be  cause  shown  for  it  still  ?  Divine  is  the  ordinance  of 
preacliing,  and  they  that  are  sent  do  well  to  magnify  thdr 
office.  But  not  at  the  expense  of  another  divine  ordinance— 
not  to  call  it  a  diviner  one — that  of  prayer,  common  prayer. 
God's  house  is  His  house,  not  merely  because  He  is  to  be 
heard  of  there,  and  talked  about  in  pulpit  soliloquy  by  the 
hour  together ;  but  also,  and  rather,  because  it  is  a  place  of 
worship.  But  some  so-called  worshippers  practically  regard 
one  object  only  in  their  so-called  (and  by  them  and  for  them 
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led)  place  of  worship, — and  that  is  the  pulpit ;  it 
uwi  for  them  every  other  accessory  or  adjunct;  in  a- 
rated  proportions  dwarf  the  very  structure  that 
.!«  is  ihryst  out  of  the  way  by  it,  cast  into  the  shade  bj 
II,  like  tlie  /ufrin  of  Boilcau, — 

"  Donl  let  fltncs  c'largb  Ae  lenr  ruu  oontour 
OtDbragMwnl  plcinement  ton*  la  llciu  d'alenlour." 


[iQints  of  »tvmoM  bp  tbt  Z.att  Xlrb.  CalA  * 
iHorris* 


The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  having  shown  what  His  religion  is  in 
its  nature  and  in  its  relations  to  men,  now  shows  how  it  acts 
in  perfect  accordance  \vith  the  absolute,  original  law  of  God, 
It  is  quite  impossible  for  any  mind  to  take  in  the  whole  of  the 
significance  of  (his  passage ;  however,  there  are  three  things 
here  said  with  regard  to  law — of  course  I  mean  law  in  its  wid- 
est and  most  philosophical  sense.  The  first  is — That  law,  as  to 
its  spirit  and  design,  is  the  same  under  all  dispensations.  The 
second  is — That  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  here  called  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  is  the  entire  sphere  of  the  manifestation  of 
that  law.  And  the  third  is — That  the  law,  as  to  its  design,  its 
scope,  and  its  intentions,  is  eternal.  We  shall  not,  however, 
take  up  cither  of  these  subjects  at  present,  because  there 
arc  some  substantial  points  in  the  passage  which  require  our 
more  immediate  attention. 

It  is  ver>'  important  that  we  should  observe,  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  must  have  seen  that  the  announcement  of  His 
religion  to  the  world  would  excite  suspicion  and  dislike. 
Everybody  who  knows  the  history  of  human  nature,  knom 
that  religious  innovation  always  has  met  with   opposition; 
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men  oppose  it  from  love  of  antiquity,  attachment  to  institu- 
tions, and  for  many  other  reasons ;  and  yet  it  is  astonishing 
that  men  like  innovation  in  everything  else.  It  is  this,  indeed, 
that  improves  our  social  habits';  it  is  this  that  purifies  nations; 
it  is  this  that  builds  cities  in  the  desert ;  it  is  this  that  carries 
plenty  where  there  was  want;  it  is  this  that  puts  down  oppres- 
sion, and  promotes  freedom.  In  short,  without  the  principle  of 
innovation,  man  is  not  himself;  and  without  it,  in  its  just  and 
-wise  operations,  very  little  good  can  be  done  in  society. 

It  were  very  easy  to  show  that  this  principle  is  just  as  neces- 
sary in  the  moral  as  in  the  natural  world ;  in  fact,  religion  can- 
not advance  without  it.  Ix)ok  at  Egypt,  when  superstition  and 
inunorality  had  spread  over  the  land,  how  Moses  innovated ; 
and  when  his  system  had  become  corrupt  and  altered,  how 
Ezekiel  and  others  innovated  !  And  when  the  world  had  sunk, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  into  gross  errors  and  moral  debase- 
ment, the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  rose  up,  and  was  the  broadest, 
boldest  innovator  that  this  world  has  ever  seen.  "  I  am  not 
come  to  destroy,"  said  He.  What  !  Christ  come  to  destroy? 
This  is  always  said  when  anything  really  new  and  valuable 
is  mentioned  to  mankind.  And  yet  Christ,  on  another  occa- 
sion, said  He  had  come  to  destroy.  But  to  destroy  what? 
Not  nature,  not  science,  not  happiness,  but  to  destroy  the 
works  of  the  devil ;  to  destroy  the  principle  of  evil  in  its  opera- 
tions upon  the  hearts  of  men.  He  came  to  destroy  sin,  and 
destroy  misery;  to  destroy  death,  to  destroy  hell;  to  destroy  the 
evil,  that  He  might  promote  and  exhibit  and  perfect  the  good. 

It  is  true,  too,  that  there  are  some  things  in  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion that  He  destroyed :  He  destroyed  the  mistakes.  He 
destroyed  what  was  merely  human,  He  destroyed  what  was 
corruptible,  and  left  the  essential. 

Passing  over  much  that  might  be  said  here,  Christ  destroyed 
three  things  in  Judaism.  The  first  was  errors  in  doctrine  ;  the 
second,  errors  in  worship;  and  the  third,  false  maxims  in 
morality. 

There  were  many  errors  in  doctrine  in  existence  among  the 
Jews.   One  was  respecting  the  spirituality  of  the  Divine  nature. 
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:hcr  was  iesi>ectlng  the  cxicnt  of  the  Divine  aflection. 
i  iirte  cTTon  were  tntencoven  ia  all  iheir  views ;  and  it  ws 
tbcsc  cTTDre  (Kit  nude  them  weak  and  low,  sod,  DoCwidi- 
sunding  all  thcii  EtdvanUgcs,  produced  the  ooDtempt  of  nr- 
rounding  nations.  The  spirinulily  of  God's  nature  is  tlit 
(,Ti;3(i.-it  and  best  iact  wc  -'— "s.  We  love  it,  and  repox 
upon  it ;  but  the  Jews  had  light  and  sweetness.     No* 

every  error  has  some  found  .  lU  truth  ;  every  false  pmnice 
has  crept  in  by  means  of  somi  g  that  was  wise  and  good ; 
so  it  was  here.  The  grea  i  ordered  that  ihej-  should  bnild 
a  house  for  Him,  as  if  rere  a  man ;  then  He  instituted 

material  sacrifices,  as  i  co    d  cat  and  drink ;  then  He 

apjioinicd  paniriil.ir  drus^cs.  as  tliough  He  could  onlr  be 
approached  under  one  appearance.  Now  God  intended  thai 
all  these  things  should  be  symbols  of  moral  principles,  hit 
they  had  not  understood  them ;  and  many  wonder  at  this,  who 
do  not  understand  them  any  better.  Thus,  the  Jews  came  to 
think  that  God  was  a  material  being ;  but  with  the  eternal, 
mysterious,  spiritual  nature  of  God,  they  could  not  sympa- 
thize at  alL  And  without  seeing  the  best  things  in  reiigioD, 
we  cannot  be  good ;  without  seeing  the  most  extensive  things 
in  religion,  we  cannot  expand  ;  unless  we  look  at  what  is  de- 
vated  and  sublime,  we  cannot  improve.  Then  Christ  broke 
up  the  materiality  of  the  system,  and  said,  "God  is  a  Spirit; 
and  they  that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit."  I 
believe,  my  brethren,  we  need  to  be  reminded  of  this  grot 
truth,  this  original  vast  thought,  not  only  every  wed^  bm 
every  day.  AN'e  are  all  apt  to  forget  it,  and  thus  we  bnak 
the  collecting  link  betn'een  man's  inteUect  and  God;  and 
when  we  break  that,  men  may  talk  as  they  like,  we  sever  ooe 
of  the  firmest  bonds  that  unite  them. 

Then  the  Jews  were  in  error  about  the  feelings  fA  God 
They  believed  they  were  the  sole  beings  whom  God  loved; 
they  thought  that  God,  like  themselves,  had  exclusive  attach 
ments  to  communities ;  they  thought  that  Palestine  was  the 
entire  scene  of  Divine  providence ;  they  believed  that  God 
was  wonderfully  kind  to  them, — and  so  He  was;  but  they 
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believed  that  He,  like  themselves,  was  unkind  to  every  one 
else.  That  brought  them  to  the  ground;  and  so  it  will  be 
with  every  other  community  acting  upon  these  principles. 
Every  thought  of  exclusiveness,  every  religious  monopoly, 
must  procure  its  own  downfall.  Christ  came  to  destroy  that 
error.  He  said  that  God  was  the  Father  of  the  world ;  and 
that  He  was  come,  not  only  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  Jewish 
people,  but  of  the  world.  He  said,  God  loved  the  world.  I 
love  to  hear  my  Saviour  say  that  word,  and  I  am  not  afraid  to 
say  it  after  Him. 

I  do  not  see  why  I  should  take  up  yom:  time  in  noticing  the 
expressions,  "  the  law  and  the  prophets,"  here ;  they  embrace 
all  the  moral  government  of  God — rectitude  and  grace.  Christ 
came  not  to  destroy  the  full  harmony  which  exists  between 
the  law  and  the  gospel. 

Now  it  is  important  to  inquire  what  Christ  meant  when  He 
said  He  came  to  fulfil.  And  may  I  crave  your  close  attention, 
for  I  wish  you  to  consider  this  discourse  not  so  much  a  sermon 
but  as  an  exposition.  The  word  has  many  significations,  but  I 
need  not  trouble  you  now  with  the  various  opinions  men  have 
entertained  respecting  it.  One  of  the  meanings  of  the  term, 
to  fulfil,  is,  to  perfect,  to  complete,  to  make  absolute ;  and 
some  think  that  Christ  in  that  sense  came  to  fulfil  law.  The 
law  of  Moses,  then,  must  have  been  defective,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  that  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  meaning  of 
Christ  by  many,  especially  by  those  who  chose  to  consider 
Him  as  a  mere  teacher,  to  the  exclusion  of  His  mediatorial 
character.  But  the  interposition  of  Christ  was  not  merely  that 
of  a  legislator,  a  person  who  came  to  give  new  laws  to  man- 
kind ;  and  there  are  three  general  considerations  which  prove 
ttiis  :  First,  the  law  of  Moses  is  as  comprehensive  and  full  in 
its  spirit  and  import  as  the  law  of  Christ  What  is  the  scope 
of  Moses'  law  ?  This : — Love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  soul,  and  strength ;  that  is,  love  God  with  all 
the  intellect  and  all  the  affections.  I  ask.  Can  any  law  be 
more  comprehensive  ?  Love  God  with  all  you  are  and  all  you 
possess ;  and,  further,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.    I  ask 
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n,  Can  jow  imagine  a  law  more  complete ?  1  need  not  ask, 
rt  an  advisable  thing  to  rei)«il  it  ?  !-ovc  thy  neighbor  is 
il  cir.  'rtiere  i«  a  most  useful  obscurity  and  wnbigiuty  in  ilui 
uying,  which  no  one  can  define,  though  all  realire.  Tht 
second  considcratjon  is,  ih" '"'~^'»l  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  i 
men:  lawgiver,  bcousc  the  loes  not  recognise  Him  in 

that  character ;    and  this  is  important.     How  does  this 

Bo<A  generally  speak  of  Chn;  Is  it  as  a  legislator?  Ai 
Ae  most  original,  wise,  correct,  expounder  of  truth  in  tbt 
woiid  ?  As  a  being  possessing  the  most  clear  views  of  moral 
government  in   God's  t."rcat  empire  ?     No.     What  then  ?    .V 

requirements,  more  difficult  in  its  fulfilment,  was  very  different 
from  being  a  Saviour  !  And  how  did  the  angels  proclaim  Him 
who  sang  of  Him  at  His  birth  ?  As  bringing  peace  to  rebels 
against  law.  Then  turn  to  the  Epistles,  and  how  do  they  spe^ 
of  Him  ?  "  For  what  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was 
weak  through  the  flesh,  God,  sending  His  own  Son,  in  the  ]it^ 
ness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh ; 
that  the  righteousness  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us,  who 
walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit."  But  why  should 
I  multiply  passages  ?  The  whole  tone  of  the  Bible  speaks  of 
Christ  as  a  Redeemer.  Hark  !  how  the  whole  choir  sing  His 
r.ame  in  heaven,  "  To  Him  that  hath  loved  us  and  washed  us 
from  our  sins  in  His  own  blood."  That  surely  cannot  mean 
"  who  legislated  for  us." 

The  third  consideration  why  Christ  is  not  to  be  rt^arded  as 
a  mere  lawgiver  is,  that  it  was  not  a  new  legislation  that  the 
world  morally  needed.  They  were  not  able  to  keep  the  old 
law;  what  then  was  the  use  of  giving  them  a  new  law?  A 
law  more  vast,  more  extensive,  more  rigid ;  this  was  not  the 
need  of  llie  world. 

But  I  will  not  multiply  my  own  cogitations ;  Christ  settles  ii 
all,  and  says,  "  I  came,  not  to  condemn  the  world."  If  He 
had  come  merely  to  promulgate  new  laws,  it  would  have  been 
condemned.  I  beseech  you  then  not  to  be  satisfied  with  such 
cold  low  notions  of  Christ,   as  that  He  came  merely  as  a 
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reviver  and  revealer  of  the  original  and  eternal  relations  of 
things.  He  was  the  living  love  of  God,  and  there  is  now, 
therefore,  no  condemnation  to  those  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Then  what  is  the  meaning  of  fulfilling  the  law?  If  it  be  not  to 
give  a  new  code  of  laws,  nor  to  give  appendices  to  former  laws, 
what  is  it?  I  say,  in  perfect  accordance  with  what  I  have 
said  before,  it  is  to  reveal  law,  to  expound  law.  With  rever- 
ence I  say  it,  Christ  could  not  have  revealed  a  new  law  ;  with 
reverence  I  say  it,  God  could  not  make  a  new  law.  God's 
moral  nature  is  necessary.  Law  is  the  effect  of  relationships. 
Christ  was  the  expositor  of  the  spirit  of  law.  As  I  have  said 
before,  I  have  not  been  able  to  take  hold  of  all  the  truths  of 
this  sublime  passage  ;  but  t^vo  things  I  can  see.  The  first  is, 
that  the  letter  of  the  law  may  be  kept,  when  the  spirit  of  it  is 
broken.  The  other  is,  that  the  spirit  of  the  law  may  be  kept, 
when  the  letter  is  broken.  Christ  did  it,  as  you  know,  by 
breaking  the  Sabbath.  The  law  of  God  is  not  made  for 
muscles,  and  trees,  and  flowers,  and  rocks,  and  you  afe  not  to 
destroy  your  nature,  nor  in  any  way  to  injure  it,  by  fulfilling 
God's  law.  Law  was  made  for  men,  for  rational  wills.  Now 
what  use  can  we  make  of  all  this  ?  Just  this.  Study  Christ's 
exposition  of  law.  It  is  right  that  persons  who  attempt  to  ex- 
pound the  law,  should  understand  it  We  tell  the  world  we 
have  right,  clear,  correct,  views  of  moral  law,  as  it  was  ex- 
pounded by  Jesus  Christ ;  and  this  is  the  position  taken  by  all 
who  are  engaged  in  spreading  Christianity  on  the  earth. 

We  say  that  Christ  not  only  fulfilled  law,  but  that  He  prac- 
tically obeyed  it  He  was  the  only  being  who  ever  has  done 
so.  Christ  also  fulfilled  the  law  in  that  He  bore  its  penalty  ; 
and  finally,  Christ  by  His  spirit  fulfills  the  law  in  men.  All 
that  Christ  said  about  law,  and  all  that  Christ  suffered  in  con- 
nection with  law,  cannot  save  that  man  in  whom  the  spirit  and 
design  of  the  law  is  not  brought  out:  Do  you  hear  me,  my 
brethren  ?  All  that  Christ  did  towards  men  tends  to  make 
them  what  they  were  not  before.  And,  as  I  said  some  weeks 
ago,  all  that  man  wants,  is  law,  and  adequate  motives  to  keep 
that  law. 


THUtK  ate  two  verj  umple  duties  that  we  are  very  prone 
to  neglect; — ^To  exercise  charity  towards  others,  and  to  ciaciie 
Justice  towards  outselvcs.  Sometimes  men  are  o»ai>ikfn  in 
bults.     They  toay  be  gooc  but   have  fallen  into  uil 

What  is  to  be  done  with  i  i  rn? — pass  them  by?  tieit 

them  with  slight?   merely  '  ;  thctn?  restore   them?— 

Christianity  is  a  restorative  s 

If  He  are  Chrislians,  our  g  oric  in  society  is  to  restore 

it.     Who  is  to  do  this  ?  .j«  in  the  Church.    All  who 

have  the  qualifications;  ana  rught  to  have  them.  Uliais 
to  restore  tlicm  ?  Men  of  office  ?  men  of  authority,  of  dele- 
gation ?  No  such  thing.  The  men  fitted  for  this  wori:  mast 
have  two  things — spirituality  and  meekness.  They  must  be 
men  of  reflecting  minds,  men  of  pure  nunds  and  pure  mannas. 
The  heaA  itself  must  be  right,  and  that  must  express  itself  id 
all  parts  of  the  mode  and  manner.  If  we  have  not  these 
qualifications,  the  sooner  we  get  them  the  better. 

The  AjxHtle  gives  reasons  why  such  men  should  be  restored^ 
and  they  are  so  kind  and  so  judicious,  that  they  deserve 
special  notice.  First,  Because  it  is  right  to  show  sympathy. 
Who  has  not  a  burden  ?  But  of  all  burdens  none  are  so  great 
as  burdens  upon  cliaracter.  The  allusion  is  probably  to  re- 
lieving a  fatigued  man  by  taking  off  his  burden.  Second, 
Because  our  own  exposure  should  teach  us  to  restore  such 
men.  Third,  Because,  thus  acting  towards  a  fallen  brother, 
we  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ  What  is  the  principal  law  of 
Christianity  t  It  is  kindness.  Not  to  crush,  not  to  quench, 
but  to  raise.  Oh,  what  a  restorer  was  Christ !  He  restored 
the  dead  to  life !  He  restored  the  sick  to  health  !  Restoa- 
tion  is  the  law  of  Christ !  But  every  man  must  prove  his  own 
work;  this  is  justice  towards  ourselves.  Here  the  Aposde 
teaches  us  two  important  truths — that  true  religion  is  our  own 
work,  and  that  in  a  very  short  time  we  must  give  an  account  of 
it.    All  things  are  from  God,  and  some  things  are  better  than 
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others,  but  the  best  of  all  things  is  religion.  True  religion  is  a 
work  ;  it  is  more  than  speculation,  it  is  not  merely  bringing  a 
man  into  a  state  of  justification  or  into  a  state  of  consolation. 
These  blessings  will  be  results.  Results  of  what  ?  Mental 
activities,  spiritual  energies,  a  disposition  to  produce  beneficial 
changes  in  ourselves  and  others  and  all  things  around  us.  Be 
not  deceived.  God  is  not  mocked.  What  a  man  sows  he  also 
reaps.  Let  us  not  be  weary  in  well-doing.  Our  work  consists 
principally  in  these  two  things — self-improvement  and  social 
beneficence. 

And  what  a  work  is  that !  It  is  to  sow  into  the  soul  ? 
The  most  dull,  unfruitful,  stupid  person  in  the  Church,  may  be 
raised  into  sensibility,  loftiness,  grandeur.  But  how?  By 
sowing ;  by  sowing  for  yourself  as  well  as  for  others.  If  you 
are  not  disposed  to  cultivate  yoitrself^  you  will  live  a  barren, 
useless,  coarse,  fruitless  man.  The  best  sermons  can  do 
nothing  for  you,  the  kindest  sympathies  can  do  nothing 
for  you.  It  is  a  duty  to  prove  our  own  work.  Have 
you  not  found,  that  you  are  constantly  running  away  from 
yourselves?  Have  you  not,  even  now,  been  thinking  about 
others  and  applying  what  I  have  said  to  others?  Sometimes, 
when  we  examine  ourselves,  we  find  we  have  not  said  what 
is  quite  true,  and  we  say,  This  is  wrong ;  we  find  there 
was  flattery  where  there  ought  to  have  been  faithfulness, 
and  we  say,  This  is  not  like  Paul;  But  we  must  have  a  true 
standard  and  we  must  rightly  apply  it.  Nothing  but  a  perfect 
standard  can  meet  our  wants.  If  we  content  ourselves  with  a 
lower  standard,  we  shall  never  rise  even  to  it.  Take  for 
example  St.  John  for  our  standard ;  we  shall  probably  fix  upon 
something  below  his  best  excellency  for  our  imitation ;  we 
shall  fix  upon  his  passivity,  his  love  of  seclusion,  his  indiffer- 
ence to  the  world.  If  we  look  to  Peter,  we  shall  perhaps 
select  chiefly  his  abruptness,  his  warmth,  his  zeal.  We  must 
for  our  guidance  and  spiritual  life  have  a  model  of  perfection  and 
immutability — nothing  short  of  Christ  Himself.  And  looking 
to  Him,  we  must  become  infinitely  more  simple  than  we  have 
yet  been.     Let  us  think  sometimes,  when  we  take  a  work  in 
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^lijiad,  ould  Christ  read  ihU  book  for  six  lioms  ?  Or  in 
society,  lel  us  think,  How  would  Chhst  behave  here  ?  DoubiJes& 
with  all  csUnmcss,  ilt  delicacy,  all  truth,  all  kindness.  Stall 
we  not  aim  to  be  like  Him;  shall  we  not  go  forth  fiom  this  da; 
and  say,  Henceforth,  less  noiie,  less  bustle,  less  osientaiion, 
less  show,  in  the  religion  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  more 
jjowcr,  more  sincerity,  more  delight. 

Why  should  we  jirovc  our  own  work  ?  Because  the  law  of 
our  nature  reiiuiies  il.  The  great  law  of  retribution  simply  is, 
thai  every  f\iturc  moment  must  answer  for  every  present  ooe. 
'Ihe  next  hour  will  have  to  answer  for  this  hour;  this  hoot 
will  bear  upon  the  next ;  the  next  hour  will  be  different  from 
all  ihc  others  of  our  lives,  ycl  all  will  influence  and  be  in- 
fluenced by  all  the  rest.  In  one  word,  eternity  is  to  answer 
for  time.  We  must  consider  the  law  ot  retribution.  We 
shall  have  what  we  do.  Men  think  of  luture  retribution  as 
something  so  distant,  that  they  are  uninfluenced  by  it,  they 
do  not  believe  it;  but  the  judgment  is  sitting,  the  trial  is 
going  on.     Every  moment  of  our  being  is  judged. 

Whatsoever  a  man  soweih,  t/iat  shall  he  reap.  What  shall 
he  reap  f    'I'he  very  thing  he  sowed. 

Oh,  stoj),  my  brother,  throw  not  that  seed  into  the  groimd; 
it  wilt  bring  forth  its  own  fruit.  The  thing  of  infinite  imprat- 
ance  is,  to  take  heed  how  we  sow,  and  what  we  sow.  If  we 
sow  to  the  spirit,  we  shall  of  the  spirit  reap;  if  we  sow  to  the 
flesh,  we  shall  of  the  flesh  reap. 
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Dr,  Miine  and  the  young  Itinerant, 
"Put  on    .     .     .    kindness,  humbleness  of  mind,  meekness." — CoL.  iii.  12. 

All  have  heard  about  Dr,  Morrison,  the  missionary  to  China. 
As  his  labour  was  great,  and  almost  too  much  for  one  to  accom- 
plish, he  wanted  some  one  to  help  him ;  and  he  wrote  home 
to  the  Missionary  Society,  in  England,  to  send  out  another 
missionary. 

When  they  got  his  letter,  they  set  to  work  to  inquire  among 
their  friends  for  a  suitable  young  man  to  go  out  to  China,  as  a 
missionary  to  help  Dr.  Morrison.  After  a  while,  a  young  man 
from  the  country — a  pious  young  man,  who  loved  Jesus  Christ, 
— came  and  offered  himself.  He  was  poor,  had  poor  clothes 
on,  and  looked  like  a  countryman — rough  and  unpolished. 
He  went  to  these  gentlemen,  was  introduced  to  them,  and  had 
a  talk  with  them.  They  then  said  he  might  go  out  of  the 
room,  till  they  consulted  with  each  other  about  him.  When 
he  was  gone,  they  said  they  were  afraid  the  young  man  would 
never  do  to  help  Dr.  Morrison ;  that  it  would  not  do  to  send 
him  as  a  missionary,  as  he  was  but  a  rough  countryman. 
Finally,  they  said  to  one  of  their  number,  Dr.  Phillips, "  Doctor, 
you  go  out  and  tell  the  young  man  that  the  gentlemen  do  not 
think  him  fit  to  be  a  missionary,  but  if  he  would  like  to  go  out 
as  servant  to  a  missionary,  we  will  send  him."  The  Doctor  did 
not  much  like  to  do  it ;  but  he  told  the  young  man  that  they 
did  not  think  he  had  education  enough,  and  a  great  many 
other  things  necessary  for  a  missionary,  but  if  he  would  go  as 
a  servant  they  would  send  him  out.  Now,  a  great  many  would 
have  said,  "  No,  you  don't  do  any  such  thing  ;  if  I  can't  go  as 
a  missionary,  I  won't  go  at  all."  He  said,  "  If  they  do  not 
think  me  fit  to  be  a  missionary,  I  will  go  as  a  servant ;  I  am 
willing  to  be  a  hewer  of  wood  or  drawer  of  water,  or  do  any- 
thing to  advance  the  cause  of  my  Heavenly  Master."     He  was 
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then  sent  out  as  a  sen-ant,  but  he  soon  got  to  lie  a  missioiuij; 
and  turned  out  to  be  the  Rev.  Dr.  Milnb,  one  of  the  best  and 
greatest  missionaries  that  ever  went  out  to  any  country. 


The  Eirth  of  Ei^h  Ferryman. 

"  As  ihf  bod]'  without  the  spirit  is  dead,  lo  bith  without  voria  ii  doi' 

-James  iu  26. 

On  the  Firth  of  Forth  lived  an  old  ferrynian,  a  man  of  nnidi 
thought  and  obsenation,  but  of  few  words  ;  a  cxinstant  stadent 
of  the  Bible,  and  a  finn  behever  in  its  truths.  Among  hs 
patrons  were  two  loquacious  companions,  whose  business  led 
them  across  the  river  on  the  same  day  once  a  week.  Their 
conversation  always  turned  upon  some  doctrinal  point  The 
ferryman  was  fre<]uently  annoyed  by  the  repetition  oifa^h  on 
one  side  and  ■scaris  on  the  other,  because  they  were  used  in  s 
sense  so  different  from  their  real  import  and  so  destructive  of 
their  Scriptural  harmony. 
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The  old  man,  however,  continued  his  "  practical  demonstra* 
tions  "  on  the  water,  till  he  thought  the  friends  were  prepared 
to  see  two  things  in  connection.  He  then  called  their  atten- 
tion to  the  names  painted  on  his  oars. 

"  I  have  tried  your  way,"  said  he,  "  and  yoiu^ ;  and  you  have 
seen  the  result  Now,  observe  my  way."  And  giving  a  steady 
hand  to  each  oar,  the  littie  boat  soon  acknowledged  the  power 
of  their  harmonious  strokes,  by  the  straight  and  rapid  flight 
which  she  took  for  the  landing. 


Notices!  of  BooftsCi 

The  Theology  of  the  New  Testament  :  A  hand-book  for 
Bible  Students.  By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Van  Oosterzee,  D.D. 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Utrecht  Trans- 
lated from  the  Dutch  by  Maurice  J.  Evans,  B.  A.,  Translator 
of  Dr.  Hoflfman's  "  Prophecies  of  our  Lord  and  His 
Apostles."     London  :  Hoddcr  &»  Stoughion. 

This  admirable  volume,  which  has  for  some  time  been  in  the 
hands  of  English  readers,  was  written  by  Dr.  Van  Oosterzee 
as  a  manual  or  class-book  for  his  students.  Finding  nothing 
to  meet  his  wishes,  and  deeming  the  subject  important,  he 
addressed  himself  to  the  required  work ;  and  here  we  have  the 
result  To  the  theological  students  of  the  University  of 
Utrecht  this  hand-book  must  have  proved  eminently  helpful 
in  the  prosecution  of  Biblical  study ;  and  by  all  who  would 
engage  in  a  systematic  examination  of  the  New  Testament  it 
will  be  found  a  most  valuable  aid.  It  is  throughout  distin- 
guished by  the  most  careful,  thorough,  enlightened,  and 
reverential  investigation  of  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  beautifully  shows  the 
organic  unity  of  the  whole.  It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  theological  student,  and  should  be  adopted  as  a  class- 
book  in  every  theological  school.  We  know  nothing  more 
complete,  or  more  worthy  of  general  acceptance  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  theological  science.  The  name  of  Dr.  Van  Oosterzee  is  a 
guarantee  for  all  that  is  sound  in  scriptiual  investigation  as  well 
as  dl  that  is  solid  in  critical  and  theological  learning ;  and  hence 
our  readers  may  rest  assured  that  in  the  acceptance  of  this 
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I         ibey  commit  ihemsdves  to  noihiog  flhnsy,  doubtfid, 

itrian,  or  tmsound.    There  is  greai  breadth  and  fulness 

.is  views;  but   there   is  no    tampering  with    qucslionahle 

ries,  or  any  dcxiation  from  the  great  f\indamenLils  of  tmih. 

Evans  has  rendered  essential  service  to  the  InttTCii*  of 

logical  science,  and  to  English  students  of  the  New  Ttsia- 

'neni,  by  his  lucid  and  faithful  translation.     It  has  already  been 

^bly  received,  and  wc  .-  ■  glad  to  hear  that  unoiher 

a  is  cdlcd  for. 

.\T    Nightfall    and  Mipni  Musings  after   Dark, 

By  Fra>'cis  Jacox,  Aullior  '  Cues  from  all  Quarters." 

"Aspects    of  Atithot  aits    of    Character,"  etc 

London :  Hmidrr  &• 

Here  L-;  ;moihrr  volume  fruin  ihe  f.icile  and  prolific  pen  of 
Mr.  Ii--  !  V  ■.::■■■  ^  .■.■..:..:  r  -  '...irs  ami.le 
tcstini-'.  —  .;ji(]  ibe 

singular  felicity  and  reailiness  with  which  he  employs  IL 
Every  chapter  is  enriched  nith  incidents  and  references,  reflec- 
tions and  quotations,  which  give  to  the  book  a  peculiar  charm ; 
nor  is  this  charm  diminished,  but  rather  enchanced,  by  the 
solemn  and  melancholy  air  which  broods  over  the  whole.  The 
shadows  of  night  and  death  fall  around,  funereal  voices  tell  of 
the  departed,  and  whisper  to  the  living  that  they  must  join 
the  company  of  the  dead.  Not  only  does  the  reader  hear 
the  last  words  of  the  illustrious  dead,  but  seems  to  pass  through 
some  Vbte  la  Chaise,  or  wide-spreading  cemetery,  strewn  with 
the  monuments,  and  eloquent  with  the  epitaphs  of  the  gifted 
and  great.  And  in  all  there  is  the  pensive  and  mysterious 
charm  which  every  one  feels  when  the  emblems  of  decay  are 
around  him,  and  when  he  treads  the  silent  resting-places  of 
the  dead.  We  are  not  sure  that  this  will  not  be  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  Mr.  Jacox's  books.  It  not  only  records  the 
presentiments  and  last  sayings  of  many  distinguished  men, 
but  it  presents  to  us  some  of  the  strange  peculiarities  and 
mysterious  phases  of  our  common  humanity.  It  furnishes 
glimpses  of  the  inner  life,  the  oddities  and  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
celebrities  of  the  past,  and  thus  brings  us  into  closer  com- 
panionship with  them,  and  enables  us  to  see  that  they  were 
compassed  about  with  infirmities  even  as  we  are,  although 
possessed  of  po«-ers  of  a  superior  order.  It  teaches  lessons 
of  the  most  im|3ortant  and  impressive  kind ;  and  although  some 
may  be  disjiosed  to  regard  the  book  as  too  sombre  or  morbid  in 
its  tone,  no  one  can  peruse  it  williout  impressions  of  a  most 
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salutary  order.  Mr.  Jacox  has  our  hearty  thanks  for  a  volume 
so  rich  and  varied  in  its  information,  and  so  likely  to  be  useful. 
We  trust  its  circulation  will  be  equal  to  its  merits. 

The  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  A  Homiletic  Ex- 
position. By  the  Rev.  Fergus  Ferguson,  M.A.  London  : 
Hamilton^  Adams  &*  Co, 

Scripture  is  an  inexhaustible  mine.  For  ages  men  have 
been  searching  into  its  depths  and  drawing  forth  its  treasures, 
and  yet  much  remains  to  be  discovered.  Intellect,  learning, 
devout  and  keen -eyed  inquiry  have  plied  their  hallowed  task, 
but  have  not  exhausted  the  rich  material.  This  is  strikingly 
the  case  with  the  unrivalled  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son, 
which  almost  all  commentators  have  pronounced  the  richest 
and  brightest  gem  of  the  New  Testament.  Numerous  ex- 
positions of  this  parable  have  appeared.  Men  of  genius  and 
learning  and  eminent  sanctity  have  eloquently  expounded 
its  truth,  tenderness,  pathos,  beauty,  and  divine  simplicity,  but 
still  there  is  room.  Mr.  Ferguson  therefore,  needed  no  de- 
fence or  apology  for  taking  up  this  wonderful  parable,  so 
laden  with  lessons  full  of  power  and  richness.  His  treatment 
of  the  parable  is  simple,  natural,  and  appropiate.  There  is 
nothing  forced  in  his  exposition,  or  in  the  application  of  the 
lessons  he  deduces.  He  writes  with  ease  and  force,  and 
enlivens  his  chapters  with  incident  and  anecdote.  There 
have  been  profounder  and  more  eloquent  books  written  on  this 
parable,  but  none  more  likely  to  be  useful 

The  Childhood  of  the  World  :  A  Simple  Account  of  Man 
in  Early  Times.  By  Edward  Clodd,  F.R.A.S.  London: 
Macmiilan  6r*  Co. 

This  is  on  the  whole  an  admirable  little  book.  It  is  written 
in  a  clear,  simple,  and  beautiful  style.  It  is  eminently  fitted  to 
interest  and  instruct  not  only  the  young,  to  whom  it  is  more 
immediately  addressed,  but  readers  of  riper  years.  There  is  a 
real  charm  attaching  to  the  manner  in  which  man's  progress 
in  civilization  and  religious  thought  is  traced.  The  author 
certainly  does  not  indulge  in  random  guesses  or  baseless 
speculations  ;  but  still  we  are  not  prepared  to  accept  his  views, 
expressed  or  implied,  as  to  man's  primeval  state,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  arrived  at  his  first  conception  of  mono- 
theism. Mr.  Clodd  thinks  clearly  and  expresses  himself  with 
beautiful  simplicity ;  but  his  ideas  of  man's  antiquity  and  of 
some  of  the  phases  of  his  progress  are  too  much  coloured  by 
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certain  oMCTXed.  but  by  no  means  wcU-cstablishcd,  notioas 

respecting  flint    tools,  lake  dwellings,  and  gravel  and   mud 

accumulations.     It  ts  perilous  to  base  any  opinions  as  to  man's 

1      in,    antiquity,    or   progress    on   the   received   dogmas   of 

,.Ogical  science,   for  many  of  them   are  questionable,  and 

t  a  few  of  them  are  in  a  state  of  transition.     Much  that  was 

ce  accepted  as  sound  and  well-attested  is  now  abandoned  ; 

I  it  is  highly  probable  that,  as  research  and  investigation 

ancc,  not  a  little  of  what  is  now  vaunied  ns  conclusive 

satisfactory,  will  be  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  exploded 

nions.      But  whilst  we  cannot  implicitly  accept  all   the 

tor's  views,  we  admire  the  candid  and  reverential  tone  of 

dook,  and  think  it  merits  per     1  as  at  once  pleasing  and 

nictive. 

God.  titf:  Son.,  aso  a  Fl'turt  Stait  :  A  Tv.  -\  ■  \  V  -^-'-u 
Treatise.  By  Thomas  Cooper,  Lecturer  on  Christianity ; 
Author  of  "  The  Bridge  of  History  over  the  Gulf  of  Time," 
"  The  Purgatory  of  Suicides,"  "  The  Paradise  of  Martyrs," 
"  Plain  Pulpit  Talk,"  etc.  London  :  Hodder  6^  Stoughtcn. 
Here  we  have  another  of  Mr.  Cooper's  robust  and  manly 
pubhcations.  It  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first,  an  able  and 
elaborate  argument,  chiefly  based  on  design,  for  the  existence 
of  Cod  ;  and  the  second,  an  equally  vigwous  and  telling 
piece  of  reasoning  for  a  future  state.  The  contents  of  the 
book  were  delivered  in  the  form  of  lectures,  and  now  are 
wisely  put  into  a  permanent  form,  so  that  they  may  command 
a  still  larger  audience.  It  is  the  fashion  with  not  a  few  to 
disparage  the  argument  from  design,  and  to  deem  its  con- 
clusions invalid;  but  Mr.  Cooper,  having  no  sympathy  with 
the  flimsy  transcendental  speculations  of  evolutionists  or 
positivists,  adheres  to  (he  good  old  form  of  reasoning.  And 
dull  and  prejudiced  must  be  the  reader  that  does  not  rise 
from  the  perusal  of  the  argument,  as  put  by  him,  with  the 
conviction  that  there  is  a  Great  First  Cause,  an  omnipotent 
Creator  with  whom  all  things  have  originated.  Nor  is  his 
argument  for  a  Future  State  less  conclusive.  Maintaining 
the  fundamental  distinction  between  matter  and  spirit,  he 
shows,  by  reasoning  based  on  a  series  of  striking  illustra- 
tions, and  also  by  the  progressive  and  moral  nature  of  man, 
that  immortality  is  the  heritage  of  our  race,  Mr.  Cooper 
has  added  to  his  other  important  services  by  putting  this 
volume  into  the  hands  of  the  public,  and  we  greatly  mis- 
take   if  it   will  not   exceed    in   popularity  bis  "Bridge  of 
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History  over  the  Gulf  of  Time."  That,  it  appears,  has 
reached  a  circulation  of  eight  thousand;  this,  in  all  proba* 
bility,  from  the  high  importance  and  intense  interest  attach- 
ing to  the  subjects  discussed,  will  speedily  double  that 
number.  Most  earnestly  do  we  commend  the  book  to  the 
notice  of  all  our  readers,  especially  young  men.  They  will 
feel  themselves  to  be  in  contact  with  a  mind  of  singular 
power  and  clearness. 

The  BRmsH  Quarterly  Review,  No.  n6,  October,  1873. 
London  :  Hodder  6f*  Stoughton. 

The  present  number  of  the  British  Quarterly  is  of  a  very 
superior  order.  The  articles  are  varied,  and  written  with 
great  ability.  The  subjects  discussed  are  literary,  soda!, 
biographical,  philosophical,  and  ecclesiastical.  The  article 
on  Rothe  is  mil  of  interest;  that  on  Strikes  investigates  the 
whole  question,  and  is  eminendy  fitted  to  be  useful ;  that  on 
Plymouth  Brethrenism  exposes  the  follies  and  mischiefs  of 
that  arrogant  and  pretentious  sect ;  that  on  The  Odyssey  of 
Homer  is  the  fruit  of  high  scholarship — the  writer  is  more 
than  a  match  for  Dr.  Hayman ;  that  on  Sources  of  Pleasure 
in  Landscape  is  tasteful ;  that  on  Herbert  Spencer  is  acute 
and  full  of  power,  and  ably  exposes  the  inaccuracies  and 
peculiar  infirmities  of  that  writer;  and  that  on  the  Revolu- 
tion in  the  Anglican  Church  is  a  clear,  well-reasoned,  and 
thorough  exposure  of  the  present  melancholy  state  of  the 
Elstablishment.  The  review  of  contemporary  literature  is 
very  full  and  varied. 

The  British  Quarterly  merits  one  of  the  highest  places 
in  the  periodical  literature  of  the  day.  It  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  statesmen  and  scholars,  and  especially  should 
be  read  by  all  Nonconformist  clergymen  and  congregations. 
It  is  a  great  power,  and,  if  used  aright,  cannot  fail  to  exert  the 
happiest  influence  on  ecclesiastical,  social,  and  literary  ques- 
tions. 

The  Lord's  Supper  :  An  Exposition.  By  the  Rev.  W.  M. 
PUNSHON,  LL.D.     London  :  F,  E.  Longley, 

Ecce  Homo.  Dora's  Gospel  on  the  Canvas.  Christ  leaving 
the  Praetorium.  A  Sermon.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Paxton 
Hood.     London  :  F.  E,  Lon^ey, 

Mr.  Punshon's  Exposition  is  a  very  admirable  explanation 
and  enforcement  of  the  nature  and  design  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.     At  the  utmost  possible  remove  from  all  mysticism 
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or  lituslisuc  supcTslilion,  it  eloqucnil)'  and  iiiipreasivdy  ci- 
pUins  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  be  a  commemo- 
taiive,  confirmatory,  and  covenanting  ordinance.  It  will  be 
read  with  gutisfaction  and  cHificalioii. 

Mr,  Hood's  Sermon  is  singularly  beautiful.  It  glows  all 
over  with  the  touch  and  spirit  of  genius.  One  thrills  when 
reading  it.  The  closing  scene  of  the  great  Sufferer's  life  is 
depieicd  with  a  \i\-idness  and  force  of  coloming  surpiissiDg 
the  power  of  the  artist's  pencil.  We  have  seldom  read  any- 
thing so  striking. 

OiTR  Work  in  Irelani>  in  1873 :  An  Attempt  to  Estimate 

ill    Difficulties,    ils    Encouragements,  and    its  Value.      A 

Speech.     By  the  Rev.  Clement  Ci.emence,  B.A. 

Within  a  few  pages  we  have  here  presented  to  us  a  most 

affecling  picture    of    llic    Micial     jinl    inorj.1    dcbascmenl    of 

Ireland,  as  the  result  of  Romish  power  and  terrorism.     To 

meet  the   evil,   and    to    emancipate    the    people    from  the 

malign  and    cruel    domination    of   the    priesthood,    Ireland 

must  be  pervaded  by  the  Gospel.    This  is  strikingly  shown 

by  Mr.   Clemence,   who  visited   Ireland    at  the   request  of 

the  Irish  Evangelical  Society. 


Origin  aidi  S^onrtta  of  Iliolatrp. 

The  origin  of  evil  is  the  darkest  problem  in  the  history  of  man. 
Its  solution  has  withstood  the  inquiry  of  ages,  and,  in  all  pro- 
bability, will  yield  to  no  finite  investigation.  The  existence  of 
evil,  however,  is  a  melancholy  fact,  whose  obviousness  must 
conmiand  universal  assent.  Its  evidence  is  within  us  and 
around  us,  distinct,  varied,  and  convincing.  A  passing  glance 
at  the  tendencies  and  actual  developments  of  the  human 
heart  is  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  the  statement  which 
represents  it  as  "  deceitful  and  desperately  wicked,"  is  not  the 
language  of  hyperbole  or  exaggeration ;  and  a  moment's  ex- 
amination of  any  period  in  the  history  of  our  world  will  pre- 
sent manifold  and  affecting  proofs  of  the  ascendency  of  an 
impersonation  of  evil  fitly  denominated  "  the  father  of  lies." 
In  every  age,  whether  characterized  by  the  acquirements  and 
polish  of  civilization  or  by  the  ignorance  and  debasement  of 
savage  life,  mankind  have  evinced  a  headlong  tendency  to 
diverge  into  errors  and  indulge  in  crimes.  The  history  of  our 
race,  indeed,  when  left  with  no  guide  but  reason,  no  monitor 
but  conscience,  and  no  light  but  that  which  is  shed  by  the  dim 
lamp  of  man's  wisdom,  is  a  melancholy  detail  of  follies  and 
vices,  sufficient  to  fill  us  with  astonishment  and  shame. 

On  some  questions,  it  is  true,  the  nations  of  the  past,  both 
in  the  East  and  the  West,  have  given  proofs  of  sagacity  and 
genius  that  demand  the  homage  of  our  admiration.  They 
extended  the  limits  of  science;  they  solved  perplexing  pro- 
blems in  the  philosophy  of  mind ;  they  reared  some  of  the 
most  splendid  and  enduring  monuments  of  architecture,  statu- 
ary, and  poetry ;  and  framed  laws  and  systems  of  governments, 
whose  spirit  may  be  traced  in  many  of  the  rights  and  immuni- 
ties which  we  now  enjoy.  But,  on  the  all-important  subject  of 
religion,  involving  the  recognition  of  the  being  and  attributes 
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of  a  Supreme  Intelligence,  and  the  worship  which  He  de- 
mands, they  have,  in  all  ages,  been  lost  amid  the  wildest  con- 
jectures ;  their  speculations  have  been  deeply  impregnated 
with  the  spirit  of  evil ;  professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they 
became  fools.  Let  us  examine  where  we  may  the  history  of 
our  race,  and  we  shall  find  that  all  tribes  and  nations,  when 
instructed  only  by  the  lessons  of  unaided  reason  and  philoso- 
I)hy — the  polished  Greeks,  as  well  as  the  benighted  aborigines 
of  Australia— instead  of  entertaining  clear  and  simple  concep- 
tions of  the  Di\nne  existence,  have  surrounded  themsdves  widi 
a  multitude  of  fictions  and  gross  images.  In  their  search 
afler  God,  or  rather,  in  their  departure  from  Him,  they  called 
into  existence,  from  theit  own  dreams  and  crude  fancies,  an 
nlmost  endless  variety  of  fonns,  which  they  invested  with  the 
attributes  of  power  and  intelligence,  blended  with  the  passions 
and  imperfections  of  their  own  nature.  And  these  creations 
of  the  fancy,  oftentimes  characterized  by  all  that  is  appalling  in 
cruel t)'  and  revolting  in  crime,  they  raised  to  the  sovereign 
nile  of  the  universe,  they  honoured  with  shrines  and  temples, 
and  worshipped  nnth  a  depth  of  enthusiasm  and  devotion 
which  might  well  make  the  children  of  a  purer  faith  blush. 

Now,  of  all  the  manifestations  or  evidences  of  evil  which 
the  history  of  our  race  presents  to  us,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
mysterious  and  affecting — that  men,  the  heirs  of  an  endless 
life  and  the  possessors  of  capacities  which  fit  them  to  worship 
the  infinite  Creator,  should  be  found,  throughout  some  of  the 
fairest  regions  of  the  earth,  rearing  altars  and  offering  sacrifices 
to  phantoms  of  the  imagination  and  impersonations  of  crime. 

Idolatry,  in  whatever  form  it  develops  itself,  is  to  be  traced 
to  certain  indelible  ideas  of  a  su])reme  Intelligence,  combined 
with  instinctive  feelings  of  worship,  reverence,  and  responsi- 
bility. ^^^lilst  our  race,  in  consequence  of  a  moral  lapse,  to 
which  oriental  and  classic  writers  frequently  refer,  lost  their 
first  and  clearer  conceptions  of  an  infinite  Creator,  there  still 
existed  among  all  tribes  and  nations  an  instinctive  sense  of 
some  mighty,  over-niling  agent,  from  whom  they  derived  their 
existence,  and  from  whose  control  they  could  not  escape.     The 
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loss  of  the  Paradise  of  Scripture  and  the  golden  age  of  classic 
literature,  which  spread  an  eclipse  over  the  moral  nature  of 
man,  left  this  instinct,  or  principle,  to  bear  witness  to  his 
original  conceptions  of  a  supreme  Intelligence,  and,  amid- the 
deepest  night  of  ignorance,  to  point  to  Him  as  the  author  of 
his  being  and  the  judge  of  his  life.  And  this  universal  instinct, 
or  intuition,  united  with  the  sentiment  of  fear  and  the  sense 
of  responsibility,  has  given  birth  to  the  numerous  and  widely 
extended  systems  of  Idolatry  which  are  presented  to  us  by  the 
history  of  our  race.  And  that  such  a  lingering  and  indelible 
sense  of  a  Supreme  Being  is  natural  to  the  mind  of  man  in  all 
circumstances,  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  no  tribe,  however 
intellectually  and  morally  debased,  has,  after  close  examination, 
been  found  altogether  devoid  of  it. 

In  the  more  remote  ages  of  the  world,  this  belief,  or  in- 
tuition, or  instinct,  or  by  whatever  name  it  is  designated,  was 
distinguished  by  great  simplicity  and  fulness.  It  fell  as  a  light 
along  the  path  of  men ;  or,  like  a  voice  from  heaven,  it  rung 
high  and  clear  amid  the  din  and  conflicts  of  life.  The  farther, 
indeed,  we  penetrate  into  the  recesses  of  antiquity,  and  the 
more  closely  we  approach  the  period  when,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  most  venerable  of  books,  the  Deity  gave  mi- 
raculous manifestations  of  His  power  and  presence  to  our 
world,  the  clearer  and  simpler  do  we  find  this  belief  blending 
with  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  shaping  their  worship.  But,  as 
time  swept  on,  and  men  came  into  closer  contact  with  the 
visible  agencies  of  the  universe,  the  clearness  and  character  of 
this  belief  were  progressively  obscured  and  distorted,  until  it  was 
well-nigh  utterly  lost  amid  the  debasing  rites  of  polytheism  or 
the  unintelligible  mysteries  of  pantheism.  In  descending  the 
stream  of  history,  it  is  impossible  not  to  discover  a  rapid  de- 
clension from  purity  of  worship  to  the  adoration  of  the  heavens 
and  their  starry  hosts,  then  to  the  errors  of  polytheism,  and 
ultimately  to  the  grossest  and  most  offensive  forms  of  Idolatry. 

In  consequence  of  the  moral  lapse  of  our  race,  distinctly 
referred  to  by  writers  both  sacred  and  classic,  men  were  left, 
according  to  the  significant  words  of  Scripture,  "  to  feel  after  " 
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a  supreme  Intelligence,  and  to  form  such  conceptions  of  His 
majesty  and  distinguishing  perfections  as  were  suggested  by 
reason,  oftentimes  bewildered  by  the  dreams  of  the  imaginadon 
and  blinded  by  the  sophistry  of  the  passions.  The  materials 
and  sources  of  instruction  spread  around  them  were  of  the 
most  magnificent  description,  but,  the  moral  power  to  use  them 
aright  being  deeply  impaired,  they  necessarily  failed  to  conduct 
men  to  right  apprehensions  of  the  Deity,  and  the  woiship 
which  He  demands.  The  magnificent  arch  of  heaven,  spread 
out  in  immensity  and  spangled  with  quenchless  orbs  of  light ; 
the  wide  extent  of  the  earth,  diversified  with  mountain  and 
valley,  and  stream  and  lake,  and  a  thousand  other  softer  fomis 
of  beauty  ;  the  mighty  ocean,  ever  changing  and  still  the  same, 
now  swelling  in  the  majesty  of  tempest,  and  again  reposing  in 
unruffled  and  glass-like  calm ;  and  the  all-pervading  rule  of 
Providence,  at  one  time  smiling  in  the  growth  of  empires,  the 
progress  of  civilization,  and  *'  the  golden  pomp  of  harvests," 
and,  at  another,  frowning  in  the  carnage  of  embattled  hosts, 
the  ravages  of  the  pestilence,  and  the  rocking  of  the  earth- 
quake, preached  to  men  respecting  the  infinite  Creator  and  His 
claims  ;  but  they  misunderstood  and  perverted  the  instructions. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  indelible  belief  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made,  they  gazed  with  blended  emotions  of 
awe  and  astonishment  on  the  splendid  hieroglyphics  of  heaven 
and  earth  and  Providence,  but,  having  lost  the  moral  power 
necessar)'  for  deciphering  the  mystic  symbols,  they  wandered 
in  "  endless  mazes  lost."  Although  the  existence  and  per- 
fections of  the  Great  First  Cause  were  clearly  reflected  by  the 
material  universe  ;  although  from  every  region  many  voices  fell 
on  the  car  of  men,  telling  of  a  supreme  and  over-ruling  Intelli- 
gence, they  rapidly  descended  in  the  scale  of  corruption,  and 
became  darkened  in  their  minds.  But,  constrained  by  their  in- 
stinctive belief  to  admit  the  existence  of  some  Supreme  Power, 
they  stamped  all  the  prominent,  splendid,  and  imposing  objects 
of  the  material  creation  with  the  character  and  attributes  of 
Divinity,  and  then  presented  to  them  a  homage  dictated  by 
fear,  admiration,  and  the  sense  of  dependence. 
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In  the  progress  of  idolatrous  declension  to  be  traced  in  the 
history  of  the  past,  the  first  great  material  object  that  fixed  the 
attention  and  drew  forth  the  worship  of  men,  was  the  arch  of 
heaven.  Its  boundless  extent,  on  which  the  eye  gazes  until 
lost  in  its  immensity ;  its  fields  of  ether,  gemmed  with  ever- 
lasting lights,  and  inviting  the  loftiest  excursions  of  the  fancy, 
presented  such  an  impressive  image  of  grandeur  and  eternity  as 
could  not  fail  to  awaken  their  wonder  and  awe,  and  eventually 
to  draw  them  into  acts  of  idolatrous  homage.  This  was  mani- 
festly the  first,  the  shortest,  and  simplest  transition  from  the 
worship  of  the  infinite  Creator  to  the  errors  of  Idolatry.  It  was 
merely  transferring  the  homage  firom  the  Divinity  to  the  temple 
where  He  was  enshrined,  fix)m  the  invisible  God  to  the  ac- 
knowledged place  of  His  residence.  But  when  the  tribes  of 
men  had  once  entered  on  the  downward  and  seductive  career 
of  Idolatry,  they  rapidly  advanced  firom  one  step  to  another,  un- 
til they  reached  the  extravagance  and  multiplied  abominations 
of  Egyptian,  Scandinavian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  superstition.  In 
the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  when  Idolatry  began  to  usurp  the 
province  of  the  infinite  Creator,  the  human  mind  was  almost 
entirely  under  the  influence  of  the  imagination,  which  gives 
life,  passion,  and  intelligence  to  every  material  object  on  which 
it  turns  its  creative  glance.  Hence,  in  rapid  succession,  the 
splendours  of  the  heavens  and  all  the  great  elements  and  agen- 
cies of  nature  were  deified  and  adored.  The  sun,  the  centre 
of  our  system,  the  bright  eye  of  the  universe,  was  hailed  and 
worshipped  as  the  supreme,  all-ruling  Deity.  As  he  rose, 
tipping  with  gold  tower  and  mountain-top,  or  sunk  amid  the 
pomp  of  many-tinted  clouds,  men  bowed  the  knee,  and  adored 
him  as  a  god.  And,  did  we  not  feel  that  every  form  of 
Idolatry  is  an  insult  to  the  great  Creator  of  the  universe,  we 
might,  perhaps,  be  tempted  to  look  upon  Sabeanisra,  or  fire- 
worship,  which  regards  the  bright  orb  of  day  as  the  supreme 
object  of  religious  homage,  as  not  unworthy  of  our  sympathy 
and  indulgence.  How  natural  was  it  for  man,  instinctively 
conscious  of  the  existence  of  some  great  over-ruling  agent, 
and  at  the  same  time  bewildered  amid  the  darkness  which  had 
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fallen  around,  to  fix  the  eye  of  adoration  on  such  a  glorious 
object  as  the  sun,  which,  as  it  sweeps  on  in  its  magnificent 
course  through  the  heavens,  kindles  into  being  all  the  life  and 
beauty  which  adorn  creation*  But  it  was  not  guiltless ;  and 
onward  in  their  departure  from  the  worship  of  the  great 
Supreme  the  nations  advanced  age  after  age,  multipljring  the 
objects  of  their  religious  homage,  and  increasing  the  number 
of  their  temples,  until  whatever  was  distinguished  by  magnifi- 
cence, or  power,  or  beauty,  was  invested  with  the  attributes  of 
divinity,  and  was  honoured  with  altars  and  sacrifices  and  every 
act  of  worship  which  fear,  reverence,  and  admiration  could 
suggest  The  moon  and  stars,  which  they  regarded  as  the 
dwellings  of  angel-like  existences  or  the  material  envelopments 
of  sj)irits,  which  animated  and  swayed  them  as  the  human 
soul  does  the  body,  together  with  all  the  other  awe-striking, 
magnificent,  and  beautiful  objects  of  creation  were,  in  quick 
succession,  raised  lo  the  rank  of  deities.  The  whole  material 
universe,  in  short,  in  all  its  extent  and  endless  variety,  became 
one  vast  and  splendid  pantheon.  Every  star  that  spangled  the 
heavens  was  hailed  as  the  shrine  or  burning  chariot  of  some 
spirit ;  every  breeze  and  stream  that  murmured  on  the  ear, 
were  deemed  the  channels  through  which  the  music  of  in- 
visible minstrels  floated  around ;  every  beauty  that  sparkled  on 
the  landscape,  whether  flower,  or  fountain,  or  golden  sun- 
beam, was  regarded  as  the  witness  or  reflection  of  some 
attendant  deity ;  every  tempest  that  swept  along  the  earth, 
was  looked  upon  as  the  stormy  march  of  some  offended  and 
vengeful  god ;  and  every  thunder  that  rolled  through  the  sky 
was  listened  to  with  feelings  of  awe  and  dread,  as  the  voice 
of  some  divine  and  resistless  agent.  In  this  way,  the  whole 
creation  was  peopled  with  deities,  which  usurped  the  place  and 
worship  of  the  Supreme  Creator. 

But  after  the  nations  had  invested  the  whole  extent  of 
inanimate  nature  with  passion,  intelligence,  and  divinity,  until 
no  sight  was  exhibited  to  the  eye  and  no  sound  fell  upon  the 
ear  without  presenting  to  them  the  image  of  some  deity,  there 
still  remained   another   fertile  source  of  Idolatry,  peculiarly. 
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inviting  to  the  fancy  and  the  instincts  of  reverence  and  wor- 
ship. And  this  was  the  idea  that  life  and  consciousness  were 
enjoyed  by  the  great  company  of  the  dead 

From  the  deep-seated  belief  of  an  immortality  beyond  the 
grave,  which  has  more  or  less  prevailed  among  all  nations, 
men  were  led  to  cling  to  the  conviction  that,  although  those  to 
whom  they  had  been  united  by  the  ties  of  kindred  or  friend- 
ship or  loyalty  had  entered  the  regions  of  the  dead,  and  were 
no  longer  visible  to  the  eye  of  sense,  yet,  invested  with  new 
and  higher  powers,  and  distinguished  by  feelings  of  sleepless 
interest  in  their  former  connections  and  pursuits,  they  still 
lingered  around  the  place  of  their  residence  here,  and  exerted 
a  mysterious  influence,  for  good  or  evil,  over  the  destiny  of 
those  with  whom  they  had  associated  in  this  life.  And  hence, 
the  departed  dead  were  enshrined  with  feelings  of  reverence 
and  worship,  in  the  hearts  of  surviving  friends.  They  were 
pictured  on  the  glowing  canvas ;  they  were  embodied  in  the 
breathing  marble ;  they  were  honoured  with  household  altars, 
and  niches  in  public  temples ;  they  were  invoked  in  seasons  of 
personal  danger  and  domestic  calamity;  they  were  not  only 
draped  in  the  garments  of  immortality,  but  crowned  with  the 
nimbus  of  divinity.  The  warm  acknowledgments  of  grati- 
tude, the  fond  attachments  of  friendship,  the  devotion  of 
plighted  hearts,  the  loyalty  of  clanship,  and  the  admiration 
of  deeds  of  courage  and  beneficence  threw  an  embalming 
element  around  multitudes  of  the  dead,  and  raised  them  to  the 
honoiurs  of  worship.  The  devotion  of  clansmen  and  warriors 
to  a  victorious  chief  oftentimes  continued  to  glow  after  its 
object  was  numbered  with  the  dead,  and  was  transmitted  from 
father  to  son  with  increased  intensity,  until  at  length,  clothed 
in  mythic  greatness,  his  aid  was  invoked  in  every  battle,  his 
presence  was  felt  in  every  field  of  strife,  and  his  shade  was 
honoured  with  votive  ofilerings  for  every  victory  that  was 
achieved.  And,  by  a  simple  and  natural  process,  the  revered 
chief  or  warrior,  after  being  the  guardian  spirit  of  a  tribe  or 
family,  became  the  deity  of  many  nations.  In  like  manner, 
founders  of  empires,  l^islators,  and  distinguished  benefactors 
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of  die  wodd,  after  leoediqg  into  die  dimnenof  Ae 
aoquning  die  ncrediieas  wbidi  prokoged  yenentioi 
have  been  deified  and  honociied  widi  tenpks  and 
And  diii%  ^die  dhini^  dial  sdia  widmi  u%*  die  lomPK 
lAer  immoctalttyi  diat  **aniiles  at  die  drawn  dagger  and  deiei 
its  {KMnt,*^  hail  togedier  widi  die  diooaand  suf^nifioent  «d 
beaodfol  ol^ects  of  die  material  Creadon,  becoine  die  aoBsoerf 
die  varied  fisnns  of  Idolatiy  found  dnoqgboat  die  wodd 
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L   What  is  Habit  f 

When  we  observe  a  man  to  repeat  continually  any  manifes- 
tation of  his  mental  or  bodily  life,  we  say  that  he  has  formed  a 
habit  of  thinking  or  acting  in  a  particular  way.  When  certain 
objects  are  brought  before  the  mind,  or  we  are  placed  in  a  cer- 
tain set  of  ciromistances,  we  find  a  tendency  in  our  thoughts 
and  feelings  to  take  a  particular  shape,  and  to  be  followed  by 
a  particular  choice  and  course  of  conduct  In  fine  weather  we 
observe  the  clouds  stretch  themselves  in  long  bars,  or  roll  in 
billowy  ranks  along  the  sky  ;  but  when  storms  are  near,  they 
gather  into  dense  blue  masses,  or  fly  in  small  detachments  be- 
fore the  wind.  So,  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  mind,  under 
similar  conditions,  similar  effects  are  observed  to  repeat  them- 
selves ;  our  mind  gathers  itself,  so  to  speak,  into  a  p>articular 
shape,  and  corresponding  results  follow  in  action.  On  a  given 
occasion  we  have  been  led  to  act  in  a  certain  way.  The  next 
time  that  the  like  occasion  arises,  we  are  inclined  to  do  the 
same  thing  again  ;  and  so  again  the  next  time.  On  each  suc- 
cessive occasion  the  inclination  is  felt  with  increasing  force ; 
and  thus  at  last  the  habit  is  formed.  There  may  be  in  the 
first  instance  a  struggle  between  two  choices ;  one  at  last  is 
taken,  the  other  left ;  and  then  in  future  it  is  always  easier  to 
keep  to  our  first  choice  than  to  encounter  the  trouble  of  re- 
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viewing  its  advantages  and  disadvantages  afresh,  and  of  altering 
our  first  decision.  To  take  a  homely  example, — the  question  is, 
whether  we  shall  imtie  the  knot  in  a  string,  or  whether,  to  save 
time,  as  we  say,  we  shall  cut  it  through.  We  decide  to  do  one 
or  the  other ;  and  after  a  few  repetitions,  it  comes  to  be  a  habit 
with  us  either  of  untying  or  of  cutting  all  the  knots  we  after- 
wards meet  with.  A  trivial  example  like  this  may  illustrate 
how  in  much  more  important  things  habit  is  formed. 

And  as  it  is  with  conduct,  so  it  is  with  our  states^  whether  of 
body  or  mind.  These  states  are  the  result,  partly  of  what  our 
ancestors  were  before  us,  pardy  of  our  own  choice  and  con- 
duct How  is  it,  that,  as  different  individuals,  we  come  to 
have  such  various  habits  of  body — some  sanguine,  full  of  ani- 
mal spirits  and  of  hopeful  energy,  others  phlegmatic,  difficult 
to  rouse  into  lively  feeling,  or  sickly,  melancholic,  easily  de- 
pressed ?  Partly  the  cause  is  in  the  line  of  conduct  pursued 
by  our  progenitors,  partly  in  that  which  we  ourselves  may  have 
followed,  whether  generally  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
health  or  otherwise.  How  is  it  that  some  of  us  come  into  the 
world  with  a  larger  mixture  of  reason  than  of  passion  in  our 
clay;  others  with  a  predominance  of  emotion  over  reason? 
How  is  it  that  some  are  blessed  with  a  natiu^  "  good  temper," 
difficult  to  overthrow ;  while  others  are  vexed  by  a  natural 
irritability,  which  proves  a  painful  inconvenience  to  themselves 
and  others?  How  is  it  that  some  are  buoyed  up  by  an  un- 
conquerable cheerfulness,  so  that  life  is  always  seen  in  the 
brightest  light,  while  others  are  of  a  gloomy  vein,  which  leads 
them  ever  to  dwell  on  the  dark  spots  of  the  pictiure  ?  How  is 
.  it,  to  come  to  matters  more  important  still,  that  for  some  of 
us  it  is  so  much  easier  to  be  honest,  truthful,  to  feel  and  act 
rightly,  than  for  others?  The  answer,  again,  is  twofold.  We 
are  what  we  are,  in  these  and  other  respects,  partly  because  of 
what  our  parents  were  before  us,  partly  of  what  we  ourselves 
have  been  since  our  earliest  conscious  years.  Each  generation 
is  built  up  on  that  which  preceded  it ;  each  human  being  is  an 
edifice  resting  .on  the  foundation  of  his  ancestors,  and  the 
habit  of  life  which  they  had  formed  before  him;  and  he  must 
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go  fonrard  in  the  task  of  his  life-buildi&g  by  furtho-  d 
his  own. 

Grave  questions  ate  here  stirred.  How  far,  if  this  be  «>, 
has  each  one  of  us  full  controi  over  himself?  What  is  the  a 
tent  of  our  responsibility  ?  If,  when  we  lie  in  our  cradle,  ou/ 
habit  of  body  and  mind  be  already,  in  great  part,  formed,  and 
cannot  be  radically  altered  ;  if  already  there  be  tendencies,  it 
present  latent  within  us,  to»-ards  a  particular  way  of  life,  ho» 
far  are  we  accountable  for  our  future  conduct  and  character? 
Might  not  our  life-work  be  regarded  as  already  comptele,  were 
any  one  seer  enough  to  forecast  it? 

To  such  problems  no  adequate  answer,  in  the  present  sBW 
of  our  knowledge,  can  be  given.  No  line  can  be  sharply 
drawn  between  the  region  of  rcspODsibility  and  that  of  non- 
responsibihty.  We  must  exa^erate  nothing;  we  miist  deal 
tenderly  with  ourselves  and  our  fellow-men,  as  the  Creator 
deals  with  us  all.  This  we  do  distinctly  know,  that  we  ate  le- 
sponsible  for  very  much.  It  depends  upon  lis  how  we  shall  go 
A'ilh   timt  work  of  life-building,  the   foundations  of  which 
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form  again  a  firm  basis  for  their  life  work,  and  for  that  of  still 
subsequent  generations. 

II.    What  is  the  relation  of  Habit  to  our  Christian  life  ? 

Habit  must  be  formed,  if  life  is  to  be  full  and  abundant 
We  cannot  advance  far  in  any  department  of  life  by  fits  and 
starts.  Health  of  body  is  injured  by  few  causes  more  than  by 
irregularity  in  the  hours  of  food  and  sleep,  and  by  applying  to 
stimulants  in  order  to  force  on  a  fitful  activity,  instead  of  draw- 
ing an  even  flow  of  strength  from  an  obedient  and  constant 
compliance  with  the  laws  of  our  nature. 

He  who  takes  up  a  book  only  occasionally,  cannot  expect 
to  become  a  scholar.  Our  mental  health  and  enjoyment  can 
only  be  maintained  by  the  continuous  bending  of  our  thoughts 
upon  the  work  that  lies  before  us,  whatever  it  may  be.  Is  it 
not  perfectiy  clear,  that  the  like  rule  holds  good  for  that  high- 
est, best  life  which  we  can  possibly  know  ?  How  is  that  life 
described  ?  "  Patient  continuance  in  well-doing,"  "  sowing  to 
the  spirit,"  "giving  all  diligence,"  and  "adding"  one  grace 
to  another,  as  stone  upon  stone  is  laid  in  the  rearing  of  a 
building.  It  is  described  as  "  exercising  ourselves  unto  god- 
liness." 

We  are  too  passive  in  the  Christian  life,  too  disposed  to 
wait  for  the  stirring  of  some  unusual  emotion  within  us,  before 
we  can  become  religious  at  all.  And  then,  if  these  strong  and 
exhilarating  feelings  do  not  recur  frequently,  if  we  are  not 
borne  along  on  some  high  wave  of  religious  exaltation,  we  are 
too  apt  to  imagine  the  cause  elsewhere  than  in  ourselves. 
That  blessed  moment  in  a  man's  history  which  we  speak  of 
as  his  conversion,  arrives ;  generally  it  is  accompanied  by  a 
flow  of  joy  and  delight ;  and  religion  and  its  exercises  are,  for 
a  time,  the  greatest  pleasure  he  knows.  Presentiy  some  other  , 
subject  comes  in  to  divert  attention — the  cares  of  business,  or 
some  absorbing  passion ;  or  he  is  removed  firom  old  associa- 
tions. By-and-by,  he  wakes  up  to  find  that  his  religious  life 
has  sunk  to  an  ebb  within  him.  Perhaps  he  is  saddened  and 
distressed,  and  he  does  not  comprehend  the  cause.  He  won- 
ders how  it  is  that  the  thought  of  God,  of  Christ,  of  worship, 
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of  fellowship,  have  no  longer  their  wonted  spdl  for  him.  7^ 
haps  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  God  is  no  longer  gncioiii 
to  him ;  or  he  looks  about  him,  and  tries  to  relieve  his  inwaid 
unease  by  laying  the  blame  on  the  inconsistency  of  otbo^ 
lives.  He  will  look,  peihaps,  for  the  trae  cause  anywhere  but 
in  himself;  yet  there  it  really  lies.  The  fiurt  is,  his  own  Chris- 
tian habits  have  become  relaxed ;  he  has  been  straying  out  of 
the  path  of  duty,  and  hence  cannot  know  the  joy  whidi  die 
patient  dischaige  of  duty  brings.  He  has  not  been  doing 
God's  work,  and  hence  is  deprived  of  fellowship  with  God's 
Spirit  He  has  been  leading  a  double  life,  irtuch  is  incon- 
sistent with  bliss.  He  has  been  wrapped  up  in  himsdf 
instead  of  fulfilling  the  law  of  love ;  and  no  one  can  nanovr 
into  himself,  without  losing  liberty  and  expansion  of  feeling. 
Wo  are  not  straitened  in  God  All  of  heaven  is  open  to  us  at 
any  moment.  We  are  not  dependent  upon  sermons,  or  books, 
or  Christian  society, — greatly  helpful  though  these  may  be,— to 
makers  happy.  We  are  straitened  in  ourselves.  We  stop  the 
springs  of  life  by  ceasing  from  true  habits  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion. We  have  left  something  undone  that  we  ought  to  have 
done,  or  the  reverse.  We  have  ceased  to  build ;  and  it  is  this 
consciousness  that  life  has  come  to  a  standstill,  or  is  crum- 
bling, that  makes  us  sad.  Return,  return  !  Return  to  those 
habits  of  duty  which  you  were  beginning  to  form,  and  life 
will  be  renewed  within  you. 

lx.*t  us,  if  we  have  any  regard  for  our  welfare,  watch  over 
the  health  of  our  souls,  certainly  not  less  than  we  watch  over 
that  of  our  bodies.  If  religion  be  not  as  interesting  and 
delightful  to  us  as  we  see  it  to  be  to  others,  let  us  ask,  Wliat 
is  the  cause?  Or,  if,  once  having  had  much  enjoyment  in 
religion,  you  are  sensible  of  a  chill  creeping  over  you,  ask, 
WTiy  is  it  ?  Let  us  believe  that  the  cause  is  deej),  and  is  in 
ourselves.  Something  is  amiss  at  the  roots  of  life,  and  this 
must  be  remedied  before  life  itself  can  be  renewed.  Let  us 
begin  by  doing  the  thing  which  lies  nearest  to  us,  and  which 
conscience  bids  us  do,  and  repeat  it  until  it  becomes  a  habit ; 
and  so  go  forward,  adding  day  by  day  to  the  power  of  right 
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and  holy  and  unselfish  habit;  and,  in  the  same  proportion, 
life  will  be  ours,  and  increase  to  abundance. 

IIL  To  what  objects,  thm,  should  our  earnest  solicitude  be 
directed  f 

I.  The  eradication  of  evil  habits.  "Cease  to  do  evil." 
Pulling  out  the  weeds  of  life :  this  is  one  great  matter  for  our 
diligence.  BodUy  insobriety  must  be  striven  against  Not 
merely  against  downright  intoxication, — that  is  evidently  fatal 
to  the  growth  of  Christian  life, — but  against  indulgence  which 
may  stop  short  of  that  at  a  much  lower  point — an  habitual 
giving  way  to  bodily  cravings,  which  become  more  and  more 
masterful,  and  make  a  constant  demand  upon  the  forces  of 
life.  We  pamper  our  cravings,  and  create  new  ones;  and 
then  it  becomes  more  difficult  every  year  to  check  and  kill 
them.  All  kinds  of  sensuality  overcloud  the  mind,  render  the 
judgment  less  steady,  the  will  less  firm,  and  thus  lower  the 
whole  tone  of  our  life.  What  care,  then,  should  be  directed 
by  us  towards  the  eradication  of  these  ill  weeds  that  grow 
apace  in  the  life  where  they  have  once  'planted  themselves. 
Now,  no  man  should  do  violence  to  himself,  if  he  can  help  it 
There  are  cases,  indeed,  in  which  it  may  be  necessary  for  a 
man,  as  our  Lord  teaches,  to  pluck  out  the  right  eye  or  the 
right  hand,  rather  than  that  the  whole  life  should  be  consumed 
miserably  in  one  darling  vice.  Do  not  let  the  evil  come  to 
that  pass.  Begin  by  drawing  out  the  weeds  while  they  are  yet 
young,  when  it  is  so  much  easier  to  extract  them.  Cut  off  a 
little  indulgence  in  this  direction,  and  a  little  in  that ;  each 
effort  will  give  greater  power  for  the  next  attack,  and  the 
necessity  for  the  one  great  wrench  may  be  avoided. 

There  are  mental  habits  to  be  rooted  out.  If  we  look  into 
our  minds  carefully,  we  shall  probably  find  that  there  are  some 
subjects  on  which  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  thinking  like 
rational  and  sober-minded  men ;  there  are  objects,  the  very 
thought  of  which  calls  up  a  black  cloud  of  prejudice  and 
passion,  filling  us  ^ath  dislike  and  anger,  perhaps  with  hatred, 
preventing  us  for  the  time  from  feeling  or  acting  like  Chris- 
tians.    This  is  a  kind  of  mental  insobriety  against  which  we 
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'ire  to  Ik  on  our  goira.  now  ficqnoBtljr  n  tbc  If cv  Tcitt- 
ment  are  we  entreited  to  be  "  wbenidDdtrf.*  It  fa  ottf  far 
n  to  perceive  in  dw  caae  of  odiei%  diat  wboa  »  iiMn'dlo>vi  . 
lumsdf  to  be  nnjrcd  bj  an  orennutering  piMoii,  or  jm- 
jndice,  ot  ciotoieti  he  is  njunng  himiw^  uHUuliiBg  ntC'Sov 
of  life^  and  polfaitmg  iti  waters.  Let  «r  not  give  ]daoe  t»  Ac 
denll 

Anodier  radical  eviT  is  indoleBce  of  snad — an  iadiqiovliai 
for  sakMn  tbooght  Indideoce  is  one  of  die  moit  fcitfe 
causes  of  misery.  Half  die  ills  diat  seem  to  hover  aboiS  « 
are  merely  in  ^ina^natkm,  tod  will  dispene  bcfcceadev 
Btea^  raf  of  dKM^  let  fall  itpoa  diem.  And  aa  to  ml 
evils,  it  is'  certain,  that  unless  we  from  time  to  time  bting  onr 
selves  to  a  pause,  and  take  ourselves  to  task  about  the  life  we 
are  leading  and  whither  !t  is  tending,  evils  will  spring  Dp 
around  us  in  the  darkness  like  mushrooms,  and  prepare  for  as 
a  bitter  harvest  in  after-days. 

If  we  thus  accustom  ourselves  to  think  fearlessly  about  Kfe 
and  its  roomcnlous  interests,  we  shall  be  led  to  strive  also  at 
the  uprooting  of  vicious  habits  of  conduct  We  slide  SO  eadly 
into  the  grooi'c  of  doing  the  same  things  over  and  over  again 
in  the  same  way.  Thus  .life  becomes  monotonous,  narrowed, 
unjoyous.  We  have  indeed  to  be  thankful  that  God,  in  Hb 
Providence,  shakes  us  from  time  to  time  out  of  oar  old 
grooves,  changes  our  place  or  circumstances,  upsets  our  plans, 
starts  us  on  a  fresh  track,  alters  our  focus  of  vision.  Though 
we  may  be  sorely  disturbed  for  awhile,  presently  we  see 
how  good  it  is  that  we  have  not  been  suffered  to  settle  (w 
our  lees,  that  He  has  mixed  for  us  the  cup  of  life  afresh.  But 
let  us  not  only  welcome  such  changes  when  they  come  in  the 
way  of  Providence,  but  seek  them  wisely  for  oniselves :  not 
dwelUng  too  long  on  one  set  of  thoughts,  nor  pursuing  too 
long  one  line  of  action,  so  wearing  down  oar  vitality  and 
cheerfulness.  Let  us  endeavour,  without  being  ^-aciUattng  or 
inconstant,  to  know  and  to  be,  to  enjoy  and  to  energiie  in 
all  possible  spheres  of  this  wondroosly  varied  life  which  God 
has^ven  us. 
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2.  The  other  side  of  the  matter,  is  the  cultivation  of  right 
habits.  *Habits  of  body :  let  us  try  to  keep  that  delicate  in- 
strument in  tune.  We  cannot  build  up  life  without  attending 
to  its  foundation.  Sufficient  food,  rest,  sleep,  fresh  and  clean 
watet  in  abundance  we  must  have.  To  secure  health  and 
elasticity  of  body  must  be  one  of  the  first  elements  of  our 
religion.  But  this  is  a  means  to  an  end.  We  care  for  the 
body  in  order  to  the  life  of  the  soul,  that  it  may  be  calm,  free, 
the  untroubled  medium  for  the  reception  of  wise  thoughts,  of 
true  impressions.  Let  us  diligently  sow  the  mind  with  the 
germinal  truths  which  men  have  gathered  for  us  out  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past,  and  with  the  great  results  of  Divine 
revelation.  Let  us  cultivate  courage  of  mind,  allowing  no 
ghost  to  lurk  about  us  which  we  dare  not  face ;  shutting  up 
no  dark  cupboards  in  the  mind  which  we  dare  not  open. 
"  God,"  says  Luther,  "  desires  from  all  eternity,  confident,  joy- 
ous, fearless  sons."  And  humility.  Let  us  seek  the  society  of 
those  who  can  teach  us  much  that  we  do  not  know,  and  not 
be  content  with  listening  to  the  echo  of  our  own  opinions; 
and  feel  that  there  is  no  one  from  whom  something  may  not  be 
learnt  that  will  enrich  us.  And  along  with  this,  love — infinitely 
better  than  mere  intelligence.  "  Knowledge  puffs  up :  love 
builds  up."  And  along  with  this,  trusty  confidence  in  the 
order  of  things,  and  in  Him  who  has  appointed  it,  in  the  pre- 
valence of  good  over  evil  in  our  own  life  and  in  that  of  man- 
kind ;  an  unconquerable  hopefulness,  even  when  the  tide  seems 
turning  against  us ;  a  resolute  battling  against  faintheartedness 
and  despair ;  a  conviction  that  God  is  unspeakably  good  to  us, 
and  all  that  we  need  is,  that  our  hearts  should  be  more  entirely 
reconciled  to  Him,  our  thoughts  moulded  to  His  likeness, 
our  hands  and  feet  set  to  work  and  walk  in  His  ways.  A 
habit  of  thankfulness,  not  so  much  for  the  minor  comforts  of 
life,  flung  without  our  asking  into  our  lap;  but  for  those 
higher  blessings  for  which  He  has  given  us  the  desire  and  the 
strength  to  toil ;  thankfulness  for  the  self-knowledge  we  have 
gained  through  inward  trouble,  for  the  capacity  to  see  our 
wrongs  and  sins,  and  to  be  grateful  to  those  who  have  been 
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the  meuis  of  revealing  them  to  as  ;  duutlcfulaess  that 
been  enabled  to  confess  and  repent;  thajikfulnesa  for  (lie 
great  Aloning  Mercy,  in  which  God  assures  us,  who  de&ire  to 
be  freed  from  sin  and  to  live  to  Christ  and  the  Spirit,  thit 
there  is  no  condemnation  to  us;  and  for  the  glorious  prospeQ 
that  a  life  for  vfhich  such  infioite  Divine  pains  have  beni 
taken,  such  precious  blood  has  been  spilt,  is  intended  for  a 
future  blessedness  in  perfection,  passing  beyond  our  holiest 
visions  and  dreams. 

Let  not  our  life,  for  want  of  watchfulness,  fall  into  an  over- 
grown ruin,  or  become  like  a  blocked*up  well ;  but  raiber, 
pushing  on  our  life-work  day  by  day,  little  by  little,  weeding 
out,  planting  in,  let  us  prepare  for  the  harvest, — \a  abundance 
and  unto  life  everlasting. 
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the  mountains  above  it,  the  mountain  plains  rolling  beneath  it, 
the  hill  country  of  Galilee. 

How  the  Evangelical  stories  of  the  Bible  impress  themselves 
on  the  scenes  and  the  whole  life ;  for,  as  I  have  said,  the  whole 
of  the  scenery  has  the  print  of  the  story  upon  it  And  I  have 
called  Nazareth  the  Village  of  the  Incarnation  ;  and  you  may 
say,  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  with  more  propriety  than  "  Jesus  of 
Bethlehem,"  because,  although  He  was  bom  in  Bethlehem,  in 
Nazareth  He  spent  the  first  thirty  years  of  His  life,  and  even 
the  life  of  His  public  ministration  was  passed  in  its  neighbour- 
hood; it  was  in  "the  land  of  Zebulon,"  so  spoken  of  in 
prophecy  in  Isaiah,  literally  true  it  was  there,  "  the  people  that 
walked  in  darkness  saw  a  great  light"*  And  it  is  a  singular 
thing,  the  name  of  the  village  is  yet  the  designation  of  Christ, 
'^  He  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene.".It  was  the  designation  given 
by  His  Apostles,  "Jesus  of  Nazareth;"  and,  singular,  in  this 
place,  where  they  sought  to  slay  Him,  more  of  the  people  are 
Christians  in  this  day  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Holy 
Land,  nearly  all  are  Christians ;  and  there  are  those  who,  in 
their  simple  faith  too,  hold  the  Gospel  He  then  first  pro- 
claimed. Nazareth  is  the  Village  of  the  Incarnation,  because 
His  life  was  developed  there,  in  that  quiet  spot ;  there  the 
grain  of  mustard-seed  was  first  planted,  which  has  branched 
out  over  the  whole  world.  So  truly  it  may  be  called  the  Village 
of  the  Incarnation ;  here  more  especially  do  we  realize  the 
truth  of  the  text,  "  And  the  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt 
among  us."  Lamartine  was  a  very  enthusiastic  poet ;  but  the 
enthusiasm  into  which  he  glowed  is  surely  more  than  pardon- 
able, it  is  the  only  fitting  and  appropriate  action  here. 
Reaching  this  spot,  he  says  : — "  I  remained  for  some  minutes 
in  silent  contemplation,  in  which  all  the  sceptical  and  Christian 
thoughts  of  my  life  as  a  man  rushed  so  powerfully  upon  my 
mind  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  individualize  any  one  in 
particular.  Only  these  words  escaped  firom  my  lips,  *  and  the 
Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us.'    I  pronounced 

*  Isaiah  ix.  i,  2. 
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them  vith  that  profound,  sublime,  and  grateful  seaiinieiil 
which  they  are  so  well  calculated  to  inspire ;  and  the  spot  so 
naturally  causes  them,  that  I  was  struck  on  my  arrival  in  the 
evening  at  the  Latin  Church  to  &nd  them  engraven  in  letlen 
of  gold  on  ihe  marble  table  of  the  subterranean  altar  in  the 
house  of  Mary  and  Joseph.  I  kissed  it  in  silence,  and  shed  a 
few  tears  of  repentance,  love,  and  hope,  on  this  ground  which 
has  seen  the  shedding  of  so  many — ground  which  has  dried  up 
so  many  on  asking  from  it  a  litde  truth  and  love." 

There  is  a  spot,  a  hill  over  Nazareth — we  may  be  sure  the 
young  feet  of  the  Lord  often  climbed  that  hill — the  air  is  dear 
and  pure,  and  there  tiie  eye  becomes  aware  of  the  wixik 
enchanting  scene  ;  there  is  the  magnificent  plain  of  Esdradon, 
the  battle-field  of  the  Bible  ;  there  is  the  round  top  of  Hehton, 
and  there  is  Tabor,  and  there,  are  the  blood-stained  and  dewlfs 
heights  of  Gilboa ;  and  there  on  the  opposite  scene  are  the 
mountains  of  Samaria,  and  there  is  Carmel  towering  in  height 
looking  towards  the  sea  :  and  there  the  Mediterranean  glows 
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him?  What  the  village  at  the  foot  may  be  I  know  not — 
probably  disappointing;  but  on  those  mountains  surely  we 
should  say,  "  It  is  good  to  be  here." 

It  is  probable  that  Joseph  died  during  the  first  thirty  years 
of  our  Lord's  life.  "After  Joseph's  death,  the  date  of  which 
is  unknown,  it  seems  clear  that  Jesus  continued  to  labour  at 
His  father's  trade,  going  about  the  country  with  His  axe.  His 
chisel.  His  measuring  line,  and  His  rule,  seeking  such  work 
as  a  Jew  could  find,  and  doing  it  with  all  His  might  A 
carpenter's  tasks  were  of  many  kinds — making  benches  for 
the  S3magogues,  shaping  poles  and  beams  for  tents,  cutting 
lintels  for  doorways,  mending  roofs,  making  stools  and  shelves 
for  domestic  use.  In  labours  like  these  Jesus  was  engaged 
till  He  had  completed  His  thirtieth  year.  It  must  not  be 
thought  that  because  He  tramped  about  Galilee,  mending 
benches  in  the  synagogues  and  boats  on  the  lake,  that  His 
occupations  were  considered  mean.  They  were  in  fact  holy. 
Every  Jew,  firom  the  peasant  in  his  hut  to  the  high  priest  in 
his  palace,  learned  some  craft.  If  Jesus  was  a  carpenter,  Paul 
was  a  tent-maker.  Rabbi  Ishmael  was  a  needle-maker.  Rabbi 
Simon,  a  weaver.  One  of  the  most  despised  of  all  employ- 
ments among  the  Jews,  was  that  of  tending  sheep  and  goats ; 
yet  David  had  been  taken  from  the  hill-side  by  Samuel,  and 
after  being  a  shepherd  had  been  made  a  king.  Compared  with 
the  occupation  of  David,  that  of  Jesus  was  exalted,  for  the 
craft  of  a  carpenter  was  one  of  those  noble  grades  from  the 
proficients  in  which  it  was  lawful *to  elect  high  priests."* 

But  see  then  what  honour  God  sets  upon  obscurity.  This  is 
the  world's  most  consecrated  spot ;  surely,  as  has  been  said, 
the  features  of  that  spot  even  have  had  an  influence  in  forming 
the  destinies  of  the  world.  "  It  was  there,  in  the  fields  below 
the  village,  the  gorgeous  and  yet  modest  attire  of  the  lilies 
charmed  Him;  there  in  the  gardens  He  noticed  how  the 
smallest  of  all  seeds  grew  into  the  greatest  of  all  herbs.  There, 
outside  the  house.  He  saw  the  two  women  grinding  at  one 

•  Hcpworth  Dixon  "The  Holy  Land." 
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imII;iiinde,tfaewoiniahidiiv  tibekKratintbedoa^  lits^ 
in  die  mufcetiibce.  He  had  aen  five  vgntomw  aold  te  t«D 
ftrthii^  The  iheqnnlkt  of  die  IdDa  aad  die  vk^fiidi  of 
die  lower  TClkjn  had  ^ven  to  Aim  SDiiabatiods  «f  die  good 
■bepheid  and  dw  me  dieaae>;  The  otoenatio—  of  ilckt§ 
ywi  dicn  wete  inaaond  ^i  to  be  qiuri  ii|mu  n  Aie  tsae, 
and  tnnied  into  dw  laaaooi  bgr  iriadi  die  wodd  «»  to  be 
tai^  wiadom."*  Hence  were  aqtpUed  die  teilB  ftoB  iriaeb 
He  aptAe,  die  everrenewed  texli  far  manVind.  -So  obacHC 
dw  place  wa%  and  had.  it  ta  bdiera^  been  freqoeadf  a 
rdtafc  tor  die  mowntain  robber,  dwt  dw  qnertioe  had  pm 
into  a  prareA^  "  Can  anr  good  oome'  out  of  Namedi?' 
And  all  this  came  out  of  it ;  and  this  was  the  hiU  coontir,  to 
which  went  the  Angel  of  the  Annunciation— obscure  and  yet 
so  near,  not  far  from  the  very  centre  of  the  world's  moTcment^ 
and  yet  exempted  from  their  pressure.  Herod's  court  was  in 
full  view  from  Nazareth — and  yet  it  was  obscure.  Year  after 
year  passed  on,  the  very  likeness  of  what  you  now  call  a  mono- 
tonous and  dreary  life ;  we  know  that  it  was  occupied  by  our 
Lord  with  His  reputed  father's  toil ;  this  also  was  in  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Incarnation.  This  was  the  Incarnation,  not 
merely  taking  our  flesh,  but  surely  giving  a  typical  embodiment 
of  the  Divine  order  of  existence;  surely  veiy  significant,  that 
His  human  education  went  on  in  the  lowliest  obscurides  of  a 
village.  I  said  monotonous,  dreary.  Oh  no  I  Life  only 
becomes  monotonous  when  it  is  loveless ;  only  becomes  dreary 
when  it  becomes  unloving.  Rather  the  conspicuous  live 
become  dreary  and  monotonous,  they  have  so  little  to  occupy 
the  heart  George  Herbert's  little  church  and  parsonage  were 
not  monotonous,  nor  was  Eugenic  Gu&in's  old-woild  house  and 
broken  chateau.  There  are  noble  heroisms  and  great  martyr^ 
doms  in  some  village  scenes.  Our  Lord  seems  to  teach  us  to 
be  still  and  to  wait ;  there  is  no  stream  on  earth  but  finds  its 
channel.  True  Greatness  knows  how  to  be  great  in  little  things; 


*  Dr.  Hannk's,  "EuU«  Yean  or  the  LlTe  ofoui  Lord,"  p.  38^ 
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Pride  wdts  for  great  opportunities  to  become  great,  and  waits 
in  vain. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  enthusiasm  of  Lamartine  in  his  visit 
to  Nazareth :  an  enthusiasm  perhaps  even  more  intense  and  more 
sustained  was  awakened  in  the  mind  of  the  philosophic  author 
of  "  Scripture  Lands  in  Relation  to  their  History ; "  and  the 
sentiments  elicited  on  the  spot  are  developed  in  a  most  beautiful 
and  richly  instructive  little  monograph.*  The  author  has  most 
devoutly  and  closely  analysed  every  information  given  to 
us  of  the  Divine  life  unfolded  there,  and  has  shown  "  how 
there  He  came  into  definite  possession  of  man's  personal  life, 
and  disclosed  its  true  embodiment;"  and  how,  years  af^er,  in 
the  very  likeness  of  what  are  regarded  now  as  dreary  lives, 
was  He  thus  quietly,  sedulously  occupied  with  dull,  monotonous 
work,  which  has  nothing  to  commend  it  except  the  claims  of 
duty  and  faithfulness.  Amidst  the  most  trying  intercourse 
with  uncongenial  companions,  through  all  those  years.  He  did 
not  His  own  will,  but  the  will  of  His  Father  who  had  sent 
Him."  There  He  was  straitened,  ^ill  the  baptism  was  accom- 
plished. 

This  little  village  lets  us  into  His  habits  of  life.  He  did  not 
disdain  holy  service.  He  whom  all  succeeding  times  have  wor- 
shipped, we  read,  attended  the  synagogue  of  His  little  village. 
The  service  had  become  laden  with  many  superstitions.  He 
listened  to  the  expositions  of  the  Law.  One  thinks  He  must 
have  heard  many  a  bad  sermon;  but  through  all  those  years 
He  listened.  He  used  the  Church  ordinances.  In  this  He 
"did  not  please  Himself;"  but  He  listened,  watched,  and 
waited,  and  very  aflfecting  is  the  account  of  the  first  sermon 
He  preached  to  them  there. 

Nazareth  illustrates  to  us  how  long  a  Divine  life, — even 
Christ's  own  life, — may  be  lived  even  in  a  village  with  every  eye 
apon  it  and  yet  utterly  unknown.  Singular,  they  quite  misunder- 
stood His  words.  He  rose  to  speak  some  words  of  comfort  to 
them.  He  cited  instances  which  might  have  encouraged  them,  but 


*  "  Nazareth,  its  Life  and  its  Lessons. 
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"dMRwna  aMqfai  Ae  ■jMgqpwwa«w>dnt  ifU^** 
^■ritof  iRsth.  Hie  devil  in  the  hooM  of  Goodie  aadoa 
qirit  in  die  booH  efdie  lank  tanof  the  place  of  peace  into  a 
plKeofwndk  WlwteteadSdljrnaBetneAaqi^aeaMliBMi 
{atihettbiHterluniHl^dieimdeaB^iEiL  BcBevAa-eO  Am 
iaitnceib  tbeauntnNi,dieae«aid>  an  cxwta^  beenM  tkit 
■liidi  happened  An  m^  occnr  agan.  lln^  m  ipint  m  Ae 
pRMDce  of  Chrii^  knowa  Him  and  hatea  EBm  fcum  Ae 
paMwm  of  Ae  nmltUade  era  in  Ae  hoaw  oC  God  t^aun 
ffiok— toma  Ae  TC17  texta  of  Ae  Dnine  Wofd  isto  «AeaM« 
lMtU»«ries  i«HDBt  Ae  AoAor  of  Ann  hraw  Chriat  pnwji 
and  aedatD  kiB  Hon;  fivCbnt  bcf^  fai  Named^anAMd 
nil  nist  iini  t jFidoni*~-Diiify lug  nuD  uoiii  tbe  ij  mi|j,<  ipif ,  Ac^ 
bore  Him  along  to  the  brow  (^  the  hilL  They  pCHot  ont  the 
Hill  of  Precipitation  two  miles  distant :  the  story  of  Ae  go^iel  * 
contradicts  the  tradition.  The  hills  which  girdle  Ae  village 
round  hate  openings,  and  especially  Ae  village  lies  on  Ae  hill- 
side, Aere  is  one  whiAer  Aey  b<x«  Him  to  thrust  Him  down, 
fiut  Hb  hour  was  not  yet  cftne.  Think  you  He  did  not  we^ 
Aen  ?  We  know  He  could  weep.  Rejected  of  neigfaboun  and 
kinsfolk,  He  visited  Aem  again;  but  again  we  read,  "Thcj 
were  offended  at  Him."*  Invincible  prejudice.  Surely,  if  we 
might  suppose  it  posuble  anywhere  to  overcome  it,  it  might  be 
Aen,  by  Ae  word  of  Ae  Lord  Himself.  No  1  words  lost  1  works 
lost !  Surely  He  who  wept  over  Ae  city,  wept  over  Ae  village. 
All  Aose  grand  and  stirring  impressions  wiA  which  the 
spirit  is  animated  as  it  visits  Ae  consecrated  shrines  frmn 
whence  great  lives  have  emerged,  to  stir  by  their  words  or 
deeds  of  power  Aeir  own  or  future  ages,  seem  to  be  trans- 
cended here.  How  striking,  for  example,  are  the  reflections  of 
Lord  Lytton,  as  he  thinks  of  Calvin  in  Geneva  1  "  It  was  a 
warm,  dear,  and  sunny  day  on  which  I  commeitced  the  voyage 
of  Ac  lake.  Looking  behind,  I  gazed  on  the  roo&  and  spires 
of  Geneva  and  forgot  Ae  present  in  Ae  past  What  bi  me 
was  its  litde  communis  of  watchmakera  and  its  little  ctdony 

■  Marie  Ti.  1-6.    Uatthew  ziiL 
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of  English  ?  I  saw  Charles  of  Savoy  at  its  gates,  I  heard  the 
voice  of  Berthelier  invoking  liberty  and  summoning  to  arms. 
The  struggle  past,  the  sca£fold  rose ;  and  the  patriot  became 
the  martyr.  His  blood  was  not  spilt  in  vain.  Religion  became 
the  resurrection  of  Freedom.  The  town  is  silent,  it  is  under 
excommunication.  Suddenly  a  murmur  is  heard,  it  rises,  it 
gathers,  the  people  are  awake,  they  sweep  the  streets;  the 
images  are  broken ;  Farel  is  preaching  to  the  Council.  Yet  a 
little  while,  and  the  stern  soul  of  Calvin  is  at  work  within  those 
walls.  The  loftiest  of  the  reformers,  and  the  one  whose  influ- 
ence has  been  the  most  wide  and  lasting,  is  the  earliest  of  the 
great  tribe  of  the  persecuted  the  city  of  the  lake  receivies 
within  her  arms.  The  benefits  he  repaid,  behold  them 
around  1  Wherever  property  is  secure,  wherever  thought  is 
free,  wherever  the  ancient  learning  is  revived,  wherever 
the  ancient  spirit  has  been  caught,  you  trace  the  work  oi 
the  Reformation  and  the  inflexible  inquisitive  unconquer- 
able soul  of  Calvin !  He  foresaw  hot,  it  is  true,  nor  designed, 
the  effects  he  has  produced.  Tha  same  sternness  of  purpose, 
the  same  rigidity  of  conscience  that  led  him  to  reform  led 
him  to  persecute.  The  exile  of  Bolzec  and  the  martyrdom 
of  Servede  rest  darkly  upon  his  name.  But  the  blessings  we 
owe  to  the  first  inquirers  compensate  their  errors.  Had 
Calvin  not  lived,  there  would  have  been,  not  one,  but  a  thou- 
sand Servedes!  The  spirit  of  inquiry  redeems  itself  as  it 
advances.  Once  loosed,  it  will  not  stop  at  the  limits  to  which  its 
early  disciples  would  restrain  it ;  bom  with  them,  it  does  not 
grow  with  their  growth,  it  survives  their  death,  it  but  com- 
mences where  they  conclude.  In  one  century  the  flames  are 
for  the  person ;  in  another,  for  the  work ;  in  the  third,  work 
and  person  are  alike  sacred."  If  such  reflections  arise  as  we 
ascend  to  overlook  Geneva,  what  are  those  which  stir  in  the 
soul  as  the  traveller  ascends  to  the  highest  hill  overlooking 
Nazareth  ?  Even  if  we  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  divinity  of  the 
life  unfolded  there,  what  must  be  the  thoughts  as  we  stand  on 
the  inglorious  theatre  on  which  were  enacted  deeds  so  transcen- 
dent in  their  results  1    How  imperceptible  the  commencement  I 
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Hov  tben,  beneath  this  firmament^  and  in  yonder  raaxam  and 
sombie  valley,  was  unfolded  the  in&nt  Word;  and  theft  tlie 
Word  crucified,  prepared  for  its  hour  and  for  the  hostile  en- 
counters with  the  powers  of  darkness.  Here  the  maternity  of  the 
Virgin  went  through  its  cbnsununation,  and  here  the  heavens 
opened  that  the  Eternal  Nature  might  wrap  itself  round  with 
the  clouds  of  time  and  space,  in  iniancy  and  youth  and  man- 
hood. ^  There  is,**  says  Dr.  THstram,  "a  reaJity  in  the  asso- 
ciations of  Nazareth  which  sdrs  the  soul  of  the  Christian  to  its 
very  depths."  ''  It  is  not  the  place  where  the  sublimity  of  the 
scenery,  the  depths  of  the  gorges,  or  the  solitude  of  the  forest 
could  fill  the  boyish  mind  with  wild  dreams  or  enthusiastic 
visions,  suggesting  deeds  of  heroism  or  feeding  the  reveries 
of  romance.  It  was  the  nursery  of  One  whose  mission  was  to 
meet  man  and  man's  deepest  needs  on  the  platform  of  common- 
place  daily  life."  •  **  Approaching  this  spot,"  says  Lamartine, 
'*  I  felt  as  if  something  that  was  cold  and  dead  had  just  sprung 
into  life  again.  I  felt  as  we  feel  when,  amidst  a  thousand  strange 
and  unknown  figures,  we  recognise  that  of  a  mother  or  a  sister, 
of  a  daughter  or  a  wife ;  or,  as  when  we  leave  the  street  to 
enter  a  temple,  something  meditative,  sweet,  confidential, 
tender,  and  consoling,  and  such  as  we  are  not  apt  to  experi- 
ence elsewhere,  that  temple  for  me  is  in  this  land  of  the  Bible ; 
and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if^  in  ascending  the  last  hills  which 
separated  me  from  Nazareth,  I  were  about  to  contemplate  at 
its  source  that  all-comprehensive  and  fruitful  religion  which 
has  for  nearly  two  thousand  years  established  and  is  establish- 
ing itself  in  the  universe,  and  which  has  refreshed  so  many 
generations  by  its  clear  and  vivifying  waters.**  It  is  even  so. 
Here  dwelt  "  the  Word  made  flesh ;"  He  shone  forth  in  all  His 
glory  on  other  hills,  but  He  took  His  first  lessons  in  sorrow 
and  in  the  perfection  of  suffering  here. 

•*  Thrice  for  us  the  Word  Incarnate  high  on  holy  hills  was  set ; 
Once  on  Tabor,  once  on  Calvary,  and  again  on  Olivet. 


•  Tristram,  "  The  Land  of  Israel. 
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Once  to  shine  and  once  to  suffer,  and  once  more  as  King  of  kings ; 
With  a  merry  noise  ascending  borne  by  cherubs  on  their  wings."  * 

Here  He  lived, — the  great,  the  holy,  the  wise,  the  tender,  the 
strong,  the  infinite, — ^from  hence  He  departed  with  a  few  illiterate 
men  to  utter  His  affecting  discourses,  to  be  either  a  divine 
consolation  or  a  confounding  perplexity  to  all  the  ages  follow- 
ing. From  hence  He  went  forth  to  conquer  death .  and 
posterity. 

This  is  the  spirit  in  which  we  must  seek  the  hallowed 
spots  of  the  Holy  Land ;  we  must  find  first  a  Holy  Land  in 
our  own  souls  or  we  shall  find  no  Holy  Land  there,  as  the 
poet  has  truly  said. 

*<  What  seek  I  ?    '  TU  Gethsemam, 
The  moonlight  olive  shade, 
The  garden  of  Gethsemane, 
The  scene  of  silent  agony 
Where  Jesus  was  betrayed. 

What  seek  I?    li\s  Calvary^ 

Where  Christ  was  crucified. 
The  cruel  cross  of  Calvary, 

The  spot  disowned  of  earth  and  sky. 
Where  God's  beloved  died. 

What  seek  I?    *Tvi\h^  Sepulchre, 

Whose  stone  was  rolled  away, 
The  solitary  Sepulchre 

Bedewed  at  mom  with  tears  and  myrrh. 
Where  my  dead  Saviour  lay. 

^Vhat  seek  I?    It  is  Olivet, 

Where  last  His  footsteps  trod. 
The  fair  familiar  Olivet 

That  speaks  of  *  that  same  Jesus '  yet, 
Gone  to  the  throne  of  God. 

Yet  all  those  scenes,  so  dread,  so  drear. 

Seem  distant,  faint,  and  dim ; 
Gethsemane  is  rapt  in  fear. 

Forsaken  Olivet  looks  drear, 
And  all  are  void  of  Him. 

*  Quoted  in  Dr.  Neall's  "Commentary  on  the  Psalms,"  vol.  ii. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "SECULAR  ANHOTATIOHS  ON 
SCRIPTURE  TEXTS." 

XII, 

PULPIT  AND  PRESS. 
The  ablest  of  our  Reviews  observed,  the  other  day,  that  those 
who  are  familiar  with  some  aspects  of  American  joumahsm 
may  possibly  be  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips 
in  thinking  it  "  a  momentous,  a  fearful  tnith,  that  the  millions 
have  no  literature,  no  school,  and  almost  no  pulpit,  but'  the 
press." 

A  right  pious  work,  "  beautiful  to  behold,"  Mr.  Carlyle 
declares  "our  pious  fathers"  to  have  wrought,  when,  feeling 
well  what  importance  lay  in  the  speaking  of  man  to  man,  they 
founded  churches,  and  reared  everywhere  in  the  dviliied  world 
"  a  Pulpit,  environed  with  all  manner  of  complex  dignified 
appurtenances  and  furtherances,"  that  therefrom  a  man  with 
the  tongue  might,  to  best  advantage,  address  his  fellow-men. 
But  now,  with  the  art  of  writing  and  that  of  printing,  the 
lecturer  on  Heroes  conceives  a  total  change  to  have  come  over 
that  business ;  and  he  asks,  concerning  the  writer  of  a  book. 
Is  not  he  a  Preacher  preaching,  not  to  this  parish  or  that,  on 
this  day  or  that,  but  to  all  men  in  all  times  and  places  ?  "  To 
the  Church  itself  ...  all  is  changed,  in  its  preaching,  in 
its  working,  by  the  introduction  of  Books," — the  Church,  as 
defined  by  Mr,  Carlyle,  being  the  working  recognized  Union  of 
our  Priests  or  Prophets,  of  those  who  by  wise  teaching  guide 
the  souls  of  men.     While  there  was  no  writing,  says  he,  even 
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while  there  was  no  easy-writing  or  printing,  the  preaching  of 
the  voice  was  the  natural  sole  method  of  performing  this. 
"  But  now,  with  Books  I  He  that  can  write  a  true  Book  to 
persuade  England,  is  not  he  the  Bishop  and  Archbishop,  the 
Primate  of  England,  and  of  all  England  ?  "  How  many  times 
has  not  this  questioner  said  of  the  writers  of  newspapers, 
pamphlets,  poems,  books^  that  these  are  the  real  working 
effective  Church  of  a  modem  country  ?  But  then  he  and  ob- 
jectors to  his  proposition  mean  such  different  things  by  a  real 
working  effective  Church. 

Let  us  glance,  however,  at  some  of  the  corroborative  testi- 
monies which  in  miscellaneous  literature  take  up,  if  not  im- 
prove upon,  his  view, — that  of  the  supplanting  of  the  pulpit 
by  the  press. 

At  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  the  pulpit  has  done 
the  work  of  the  polemical  press.  In  the  mediaeval  strife  of 
counter  proclamations  between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor, 
the  advantage  lay  with  the  Pope.  And  for  this  reason :  that 
whereas  almost  every  pulpit  in  Christendom  might  propagate 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth  the  Papal  fiilminations,  and  every 
wandering  friar  repeat  them  to  the  ears  of  men, — the  Em- 
perof  s  vindication,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Imperial  ban  against 
the  Pope,  might  be  transmitted  to  Imperial  officers,  to  mu- 
nicipal magistrates,  even  to  friendly  prelates  or  monks,  might 
be  affixed  on  town-halls  or  market-places,  but  among  a  people 
who  could  not  read.* 

M.  Cherrier,  in  his  "  Lutte  des  Papes  et  des  Empereurs,"  con- 
trasts the  facile  and  potent  means  of  publicity  enjoyed  by  the 
Holy  Father,  with  the  scant  opportunities  in  that  respect  of 
secular  princes,  who,  previous  to  the  invention  of  printing, 
could  scarcely  get  a  hearing  at  all  from  the  multitude — ne 
pouvaient  que  difficilement  se  /aire  entendre  des  masses  populaires. 
In  the  strife  of  words  the  advantage  necessarily  remained  with 
the  Holy  See,  because  tKc  pulpit,  which  it  had  at  its  command, 
was  the  only  tribune  of  those  times.    The  preachers  of  La 
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Ligtu  ranted  and  raged  after  printing  was  in  vogue ;  but  tbeir 
tactics  were  to  make  the  pulpit  do  the  work  of  the  press  as 
well,  or  rather  to  prostitute  the  pulpit  to  the  coarsest  polemical 
uses  of  both  platform  and  press.  Twice  a  day,  at  the  veiy 
least,  every  day  of  the  week,  they  preached  in  every  church 
and  chai)el  throughout  Paris ;  and  their  sermons  were  political 
harangues,  in  which  they  announced  and  commented  on  the 
news  of  the  day,  discussed  the  interests  of  the  Church,  and 
indulged  in  unbridled  personalities.  Some  of  them  declared 
that  they  would  not  preach  the  Gospel,  because  that  was  too 
common,  and  everybody  knew  it, — ^**  parce  qu'il  ^tait  trop  com- 
mun  et  que  chacun  le  savait," — and  so  they  substituted  by  pre- 
ference a  recital  of  the  life  and  "  abominable  doings  of  that  per- 
fidious tyrant,  Henry  of  Valois."  The  sermons  of  that  period 
have  been  described  as  modem  club  and  journal  in  one,  while 
they  were  marked  by  the  demagogic  violence  of  the  most  san- 
giiinar)'  epochs  in  history — of  the  Reign  of  Terror  itself.  The 
tables  were  turned  when,  in  1820,  the  Baron  Pasquier  told  the 
French  Chambers  that  every  age  has  its  fanaticism,  "  and  ours 
is  not  less  clearly  defined  than  that  which,  two  hundred  years 
ago,  shaq)ened  the  dagger  of  Ravaillac.  It  is  not  now  the 
puljut,  it  is  the  journals  which  encourage  fanaticism." 

That  state  of  feeling,  observes  a  temperate  writer  of  our  day, 
can  hardly  be  again  brought  about  in  which,  as  Lord  Macaulay 
says,  a  preacher  like  Burnet  could  see  the  sands  of  the  hour- 
glass run  out,  and  then  be  encouraged  by  the  loud  hums  of  his 
audience  to  turn  it  over  again  ;  just  as  the  professor's  chair  can 
never  be  what  it  was  in  the  times  when  there  was  no  effective 
rival  in  the  shape  of  cheap  books.  "  The  press  is  the  true 
national  system  of  education  for  a  country.  The  vast  majorit}* 
of  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  owe  most  of  what  they  have 
to  its  agency.  .  .  .  What  the  pulpit  was  in  the  days  of  the 
Reformation,  the  printing-machine  is  in  this  century."  Canon 
Kingsiey  claims  even  more  important  for  the  "  people's  lite- 
rature "  question,  than  for  the  more  palpable  factors  of  the 
education  question,  "  about  which  we  now  hear  such  ado."  It 
does  seem  to  him,  that  to  take  every  possible  precaution  about 
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the  spiritual  truth  which  children  are  taught  in  school,  and  then 
leave  to  chance  the  more  impressive  and  abiding  teaching 
which  popular  literature  gives  them  out  of  doors,  is  '*  as  great 
a  niaiserie  as  that  of  the  Tractarians  who  insisted  on  getting 
into  the  pulpit  in  their  surplices,  as  a  sign  that  the  clergy  only 
had  the  right  of  preaching  to  the  people/'  while  they  foigot,  he 
adds,  that,  by  means  of  a  free  press,  (of  the  licence  of  which 
they,  too,  were  not  slack  to  avail  themselves,)  every  penny-a-liner 
was  preaching  to  the  people  daily,  and  would  do  so,  maugre 
their  surplices,  to  the  end  of  time.  William  Thom,  the  Weaver 
Poet  of  Inverury,  had  expatiated  on  the  influence  on  himself, 
and  on  the  like  of  him,  exercised  by  the  songs  of  Bums  and 
Hogg  and  Tannahill :  "  To  us  they  were  all  instead  of  ser- 
mons. Church  bells  rang  not  for  us.  Poets  were  indeed  our 
priests :  but  for  these,  the  last  relic  of  moral  existence  would 
have  passed  away."  And  it  is  in  reference  to  such  views  as 
these  that  the  Rector  of  Eversley  declares  the  man  who  makes 
the  people's  songs  to  be  a  true  popular  preacher ;  whatsoever, 
true  or  false,  he  sends  forth  being  carried  home,  not,  as  a  ser- 
mon often  is,  merely  in  heads,  to  be  forgotten  before  the  week 
is  out,  but  ringing  in  the  ears,  and  clinging  round  the  imagina- 
tion, and  following  the  pupil  to  the  workshop,  and  the  tavern, 
and  the  fireside,  and  even  to  the  deathbed. 

Dr.  Gumming  ''  of  Scotland,"  as  the  Pope  distinguishes  the 
pastor  of  Crown  Court,  affirms  it  to  be  no  piece  of  extravagance 
to  say  that,  were  the  Apostle  Paul  living  in  this  nineteenth 
century,  he  would,  in  order  to  fulfil  his  mission,  "accept,  if 
offered,  the  throne  of  a  first-class  daily  newspaper."  Mr.  Dallas 
devotes  some  pages  of  his  largest  work  to  a  discussion  of  the 
two  facts,  that  never  has  '-the  British  pastorate"  been  so  effi- 
cient, and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  never  has  preaching  been 
held  in  such  contempt  as  at  the  present  day.  The  pulpit,  as 
an  institution,  ''  has  visibly  sunk  in  our  time."  Not  that  he 
sees  any  diminution  in  the  attendance  at  churches;  but  he 
refers  to  the  sort  of  respect, — that  is  to  say  disrespect, — in  which 
the  ordinary  run  of  sermons  is  held,  the  stem  patience,  rather 
than  mterest,  with  which  ''good  people  listen  to  the  dull  drone 
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of  dkdr  IMnol^''  dte  contempt  wliidi  mem  of  tte  wold  cxprca 
fiir  die  pnlpi^  snd  die  repognince  iriuch  muqr  Ui^ilr  colttnted 
men  fed  ■gamtt  spending  a  couple  of  boon  in  dte  luictBiiy. 
It  ia  nctdr  fiwty  jrean  bbcc  Lscy  Atkia  in  one  of  ber  lettoi 
to  an  Ataerictn  diving  commenting  on  the  dwindling  andtori^ 
of  "ecdfMWtici^''  went  onto  my;  "It  maj  aeon  an  otmon 
remwfc,  jet  I  ktUnr  not  that  any  one  has  made  it,  and  obserted 
ita  beaiugs,  diat  dw  necesn^  and  Taloe  of  oral  instiactiaB  of. 
Cray  kind  is,  and  must  be,  exceedin^x  diminished  b^  tiie  vtM 
extenskm  now  giren  to  the  ait  of  reading  and  dw  cscnlMion 
of  books.  A  wellhead  ItTman,  even  of  &  humble  das^  wiD  be 
Utde  inclined  to  bow  to  the  mere  audtoritf  of  a  pa^itt"  She 
indined  upon  the  whole  to  prognosticate  a  period  of  rdigioas 
indifTcTence,  and  wide-spread  disbelieC  Mr.  Dallas  points  to 
the  very  large  class  of  persons — and  these  of  no  mean  mark — 
to  whom  the  church  is  as  much  an  object  of  aversion  as,  on 
other  grounds,  the  theatre  is  to  another  very  lai^e  class  of 
persons  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  not  a  little  consideration. 
The  secret  of  all  this  he  takes  to  lie  in  the  fact  that,  con- 
temporaneously with  the  renewed  life  which  has  visited  the 
Church,  a  new  life  has  also  visited  the  press,  and  through  the 
press  has  so  told  upon  the  country  that  the  progress  of  the 
Church  has  been  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  pr(^ess  of 
the  people.  There  has  been,  he  says,  a  kind  of  race  between 
the  press  and  the  pulpit,  in  which  the  latter  has  lost  so  much 
ground  that  certain  literary  men  have  not  scrupled  to  describe 
authors  and  journalists  as  the  true  working  clergy  of  the  British 
Isles.  He  declares  the  comparison  between  press  and  pulpit, 
however,  to  be  run  too  close.  "  The  ministers  of  religion 
might  with  some  justice  complain  that  the  full  extent  of  their 
mission  is  not  recognized  in  this  statement  of  the  case."  But 
in  the  point  where  the  comparison  holds, — the  point  of  instruc- 
tion,— there  is  no  doubt,  he  alleges,  that  the  press  must  very 
much  supersede  the  pulpit,  that  reading  must  have  the  advan- 
tage of  listening.  Herr  Teufelsdrockh  is  at  home  on  this 
vexed  question.  "There  is  no  Church,  sayest  thou?  The 
voice  of  Prophecy  has  gone  dumb  ?    This  is  even  what  I  dis- 
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pute :  but  in  any  case,  hast  thou  not  still  preaching  enough  ? 
A  Preaching  Friar  settles  himself  in  every  village ;  and  builds 
a  pulpity  which  he  calls  Newspaper.  Therefrom  he  preaches 
what  most  momentous  doctrine  is  in  him,  for  salvation ;  and 
dost  not  thou  listen,  and  believe?  Look  well,  thou  seest 
everywhere  a  new  clergy  of  the  Mendicant  Orders,  some  bare- 
footed, some  almost  bare-backed,  fashion  itself  into  shape,  and 
teach  and  preach,  zealously  enough,  for  copper  alms  and  the 
love  of  God"  The  thirteenth  century  has  been  designated  by 
a  dissertator  on  "  La  Chaire  firangaise  au  Moyen  Age  **  as  em- 
phatically a  preaching  age — even  mad  after  sermons ;  a  busy 
age,  intellectually  and  politically,  in  which  the  pulpit,  besides 
doing  with  indefatigable  energy  its  own  proper  work,  of  theo- 
logical and  moral  instruction,  also  did  the  work  which  is  done 
among  us  by  the  press,  the  popular  debate,  and  in  part  by  the 
theatre.  Three  centuries  later,  the  pulpit  was  confessedly,  in 
England,  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation,  the  sole  vehicle  of 
religious  teaching,  the  clergy  being  then  really,  in  the  main, 
intellectually  in  advance  of  every  other  class  of  the  community. 
It  was  therefore  perfectly  natural,  as  a  reviewer  of  the  "  situa- 
tion "  observes,  that  counsel  in  respect  of  the  religious  training 
of  children  should  take  the  form  with  which  we  are  familiar  in 
the  Baptismal  Service,  "  that  they  may  know  these  things  the 
better,  ye  shall  call  upon  them  to  hear  sermons  " — for  that  was 
about  the  only  chance  afforded  to  the  children  of  the  sixteenth 
century  of  "knowing  these  things'*  at  all.  But  the  grave 
appeal  made  by  Dean  Ramsay  in  his  lectures  before  the  Edin- 
burgh Philosophical  Institution,  and  by  other  writers  of  his 
stamp,  to  this  ecclesiastical  formula,  as  an  argument  in  support 
of  the  paramount  claims  of  **  the  pulpit  *'  as  the  channel  of 
religious  instruction,  the  Saturday  Review  deemed  as  ludicrous 
as  the  argument  which  is  based  on  the  use  of  the  verb  "  to 
preach  "  and  its  derivatives  in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the 
Bible.  ".The  pulpit "  of  our  own  day,  said  that  authority,  will 
no  doubt  bear  comparison,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 
as  a  whole,  with  that  of  any  former  period  in  our  national  his- 
tory; but  a  claim  on  behalf  of  "the  pulpit"  to  exercise  the 
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jBle  or  die  prindpil  ecnttot  owr  die  ndjpoui  tetfc^qf  fte 
praent  ih^  it  dedncd  to  be  iboat  aa  mtonbl^  and  abont  h 
abmd  in  Ae  cadnation  of  the  beat  imiida  aaaoqg  Ihe  **  occn- 
paataof  d>e  ptt^pit"  flwroiclyg^  aa  woald  be  a  daim  aabdah 
of  Ae  ckfgy  paaoaaDj  to  «  mooopolr,  or  to  nxf^aaft  moK 
ntan  a  fiur  aveuge  pcoportm^  of  ne  lilwaiy  abra^  iBd  mi^ 
Isctnal  coltun  of  the  tmie. 

The  Rev.  Damd  ICooK^  m  hta  "Thoo^A  on  Readiiin,* 
wanii  the  pieadten  of  die  Go^  a^iiut  jmaginiiig  that  die 
tbou^tfiil  intellecta  in  their  cangmgaticni  win  be  aa&ded  bf  die 
ledtal  of  "a  few  iheeti  of  ttnohjecdoimble  pjooi  dafaiea,' tear- 
ing to  the  liTcUer  penmen  of  die  press,  to"Aedisp<itersofdie 
world  on  the  week-day,"  all  the  varied  illustration,  all  the  care- 
ful reasoning,  all  the  exactness  fA  philosophic  statement.  A 
thoughtful  critic,  who  admits  that  greater  care  and  better  teach- 
ing would  raise  the  general  level  of  sennons,  and  that  probably 
a  little  more  vigour  of  style  and  a  little  less  sleepiness  of  de- 
livery might  be  artificially  attained,  deems  it  unreasonable, 
however,  to  expect  any  very  palpable  improvement  so  long  as 
the  work  and  the  workers  are  what  they  are  now.  Referring  to 
the  seeming  conviction  of  every  layman  that  nothing  would  be 
easier  than  to  write  an  effective  sermon,  he  remarks  that  no- 
body appears  to  consider  the  difficulties  which  surround  the 
production  of  that  kind  of  compositioa  The  "  disputers  of  the 
world  "  have  fresh  matter  to  write  about  every  day  or  every 
week,  while  the  preacher  has  to  handle  a  subject  "  threadbare 
with  the  incessant  wear  of  eighteen  centuries,  in  respect  to  which 
there  is  nothing  new  to  tell  or  to  enforce,  and  which  the  mass 
of  his  hearers  have  been  accustomed  to  look  at  in  every  caa- 
ceivable  light  from  their  childhood  upwards,"  As  to  "  varied 
illustration,"  how  much  of  that,  it  is  asked,  would  daily  or 
weekly  journalism  exhibit,  if  the  writers  were  restricted  to  an 
endless  commentary  on  the  British  Constitution  ?  But  even 
this  hypothesis  does  not  fumish  a  just  comparison ;  since  "the 
disputers  of  the  world,"  even  if  restricted  to  one  subject,  would 
Still  have  boundless  discretion  as  to  treatment,  grave  or  gay, 
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commonplace  or  paradoxical,  and  would  be  equally  unfettered 
as  to  style.  It  is,  in  point  of  fact,  just  the  preacher  who  is 
bold  enough  to  emulate  this  freedom,  who  makes  a  sensation 
and  a  name.     VaUat  quantum — ^And  so,  VaUte. 


Outline  of  a  J^ermon  \sq  t|)e  late  ^b.  Caleb 

iHorrfe* 

I  Corinthians  x.  13. 

Temptations,  or  trials,  are  of  two  sorts,  moral  and  natural. 
Moral  trials,  or  temptations  to  evil,  arise  from  man  or  some 
other  being ;  they  are  not  of  God.     "  God  cannot  be  tempted 
with  evil,  neither  tempteth  He  any  man,  but  every  man  is 
tempted  when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lusts  and  enticed." 
These  moral  trials,  or  inducements  to  evil,  are  to  be  dreaded 
and,  by  the  help  of  God,  avoided.     They  are  very  different 
from  natural  trials ;  for  though  the  latter  are  never  found  un- 
connected with  evil,  yet  they  are  not  sin ;  they  are  perfectly 
compatible  with  the  moral  government  of  God,  and  come  from 
God,  and  are  often  sent  to  check  the  progress  of  moral  evil, 
or  sin.    Natural  evils,  or  trials,  are  exceedingly  numerous  and 
various ;  they  include,  in  fact,  every  sorrow  that  can  assail 
man — public  and  private,  personal  and  relative;  these  trials 
are  common.     Men  generally  think  that  their  trials  are  special, 
but  it  is  not  so.    The  peculiar  manner  in   which  they  are 
brought  to  bear  on  us  may  be  extraordinar}%  but  they  are 
essentially  the  same.     They  are  common  to  all.    Wherever 
you  find  man  travelling  to  the  future,  there  you  find  trials. 
Your  trials  to-day  are  not  very  different  from  those  of  the 
apostles  and  martyrs  and  first  worthies  of  the  Church ;  and 
their  trials  were  not  very  different  from  those  of  the  prophets 
and  elders  of  the  old  dispensation.     I  repeat  it  again,  there  is 
something  in  trial  that  is  common  to  man.    The  reason  is 
plain,  the  cause  is  common ;  there  are  common  evils  in  man. 


ibewfcw  Mill  «m  oo^  and  cnlf  odc^  of  Ae  mmm  Gad  ktt' 
<ldfloytJ  to  pmse  diOR  nn?.  Ibef  m  Inteadcd  to  &t% 
Mtwhtftegood  IB  BMu,  to  pnamy  ttwDeiicg,  Md  iitoM 
likaJ«NiCbiMt 

Then  ii  ■omcthhn  loadiu^  in  doddng  A«t  One  ttUt 
iMConBwiL  Piiiiil  iiin  mrii  niinliiiwi  flfwTji  wnMiiiinl 
vMieadiodier?  Hu  it  not  oAm  opened  die  hems  of  nca 
«lw  beSve  MM  ■tangOB  to  ca^  odMF?  Ihey  ■e>lt  aad 
kifbkMtiK  ofdwir  ttial^  and  find  a  kind  of  faBoChaboadl 
•  kbdred  ^lii^wfaicfa  fbrins  «  bond  of  muDQ  and  oftoiaB 


-But  these  trials,  too.  are  beanble.    "God  ii  &itUiiI,«ho 

will  not  suffer  you  to  be  tempted  above  that  ye  are  able,  but, 
with  the  temptation,  will  make  a  way  for  your  escape."  Do 
you  not  see  the  sun  breaking  out  ?  Oo  you  not  feel  a  celestial 
glow  ditfused  over  your  spirit?  God  is  managing  your  sor- 
rows. Perhaps  half  the  trials  of  men  may  be  traced  up  to 
their  unfaithfulness.  We  are  unfaithful  to  ourselves,  we  are 
unfaithful  to  our  stations,  unfaithful  to  our  conscience,  unfaith- 
ful to  our  duties,  unfaithful  to  our  principles,  unfaithful  to  our 
natures,  unfaithful  to  our  God,  But  how  cheering  to  think 
that  there  is  one  Being  who  is  faithful.  He  is  faithful  to  angds 
who  serve  Him  above,  faithful  to  erring  man  who  is  daily 
»nning  against  Him,  faithful  to  congr^ations,  faithful  to  fami- 
lies, faithful  to  individuals.  Who  can  fix  on  any  point  in  his 
history,  and  say,  "It  was  here  God  was  unfaithful  to  me ;  it  w»s 
here  darkness  gathered  round  me  that  never  dispelled"?  You 
cannot  You  must  ever  look  at  your  life,  and  say,  "God  is 
faithfiiL"  He  was  faithful  to  us  on  our  mother's  knee ;  faithful 
to  us  during  the  years  of  inlancy  and  childhood ;  faithful  to  ns 
in  the  hour  of  our  conveision,  when  we  saw  heaven  open ; 
faithful  in  secret  prayer ;  faithful  in  the  temple ;  faithful  when 
we  arrange  our  secular  concerns;  faithful  to  us  in  all  our 
efforts  to  serve  our  race ;  faithful  in  directing  our  eye  over 
the  distant  hills,  where  we  hope  soon  to  be.     God  is  faithful  t 

Has  it  never  struck  you,  that  the  great  God  always  acts  to 
man  on   two   gctu  v^'^V^^^~~%^^^^''^*>  ^^^  adaptatioo? 
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• 

Whatever  He  says  to  man,  is  fit  for  man,  adapted  to  his  facul- 
ties and  nature.  God  gave  man  faculties ;  they  are  not  self- 
created.  God  gave  them ;  and  having  given  them,  He  expects 
the  exercise  of  them.  God  never  meant  anything  to  be  inac- 
tive ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  some  of  the  faculties  and  powers  of 
man  never  could  have  been  brought  out  without  trials.  God 
has  given  us  power  to  act,  and  power  to  think  ;  but  perhaps 
with  some  of  you  this  is  nothing  but  barren  soil,  without  cul- 
ture, without  care,  unproductive  of  one  useful  fruit  God 
regards  that  with  disapproval.  He  requires  you  to  think,  tp 
act,  to  bring  out  your  whole  understanding  into  action.  And 
that  mind  of  yours  may  produce  thoughts  that  will  burn  and 
live,  and  may  rise  and  grow  and  work  mighty  effects,  when  you 
are  in  your  beds  of  dust  And  God  has  given  us  ability  to 
suffer.  To  act,  is  nothing  to  this ;  to  think,  is  nothing  to  this ; 
tQ  enjoy,  is  nothing  to  this.  It  is  said  that  men  can  rush  into 
a  field  of  battle,  and  keep  up  and  fight  on  through  an  accu- 
mulation of  suffering  that  a  spectator  could  hardly  have  con- 
ceived possible ;  but  here  is  display,  emulation,  glory,  conquest 
But  let  this  man  be  brought  home  to  suffer  from  the  effects  of 
his  wounds,  or  to  suffer  days  and  nights  of  weary  fever ;  let 
him  be  insulted ;  let  him  be  told  that  death  is  coming  to  him 
in  the  calm  form  of  consumption :  he  has  not  the  capacity  to 
bear  this.  Now  look  at  that  poor  man  who  has  buried  his 
child,  then  another,  then  another ;  and  while  he  yet  stands  at 
the  grave  of  his  last  child,  his  wife  sinks  also  from  his  grasp ; 
and  yet  he  is  firm,  dignified,  erect,  composed.  This  is  pos- 
sible ;  the  weakest,  most  uninfluential  individual  in  this  assem- 
bly may  have  exerted  this  great  sustaining  power.  To  stand 
^rect  in  suffering,  and  take  hold  on  the  firm  truth  of  God,  and 
lean  on  Deity  for  support,  is  true  nobleness  of  soul. 

I  have  said,  God  does  not  allow  man  to  suffer  more  than  his 
strength  will  bear.  Sometimes  troubles  descend  in  a  shower ; 
sometimes  heavy  sorrows  only  last  a  limited  season;  some- 
times a  tremendous  load  of  trouble  may  fall  on  one  dark,  bitter 
day ;  and  after  that,  the  sun  breaks  out,  and  the  man  is  happy. 
Sometimes  God  gives  long,  protracted  trials,  as  hard  to  be 
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fgqielaallrdnAoaL  ScwBpMMoa  iHnrar  kaMr«hititii«l 
MMf  «4dt  eaogr"*'*'!^  aolTM  coMcnu  ^  Wi::;  thae«i« 
caaMaitt  wi^aaoc  any  of  Ifae  sjMn^  and  tli^  teas  Oqr 
im  M««t  fct  kelttE.    Yck  dw»  it  n  ottemaA  rriiwiiw  arf 

«aer  ma  ii  tribd  is  Iw  fiMdr  j  >w  mtm  wOmfpf,  Md 
iWunw  to  mt  fsnedttts  dqh^  fankett-tewtB^  H<  looki' 
tt  i^  ud  mj%,  *  Thit  irffl  im  «b  with  117  lift;  and  onljr  At 
gnvc  can  tcnuutt  dM  tnL" 

When  Ood  pdon  down  Mooin  xifoa  joa^h  wO  aot  iat  ' 
long;  andtfGodnwnnto  prat  loii&itii9Lbe  figltt.  USe 
means  to  try  us  to  the  last  moment,  it  wQl  be  moderately ;  so, 
either  way,  God  is  faithful.  All  have  their  trials  of  various 
kinds.  The  young  are  full  of  trials ;  they  look  forward,  and 
fear  that  the  plans  they  have  formed  for  future  bliss  will  oever 
be  realized 

Who  does  not  suffer  in  times  like  these,  when  they  have  ' 
CODstantly  to  contend  with  antagonistic  principles?  Well,  all 
this  has  a  bearing  upon  your  character  and  soul ;  and  you  can 
bear  it.  God  stops  trials  before  they  go  too  far;  and  they  all 
do  their  work  as  moral  discipline.  Your  present  trial  is  heavy, 
but  you  can  suffer  it.  Look  at  iL  Do  not  say,  It  will  turn 
up  better  by-and-by.  Look  at  it,  think  about  it,  talk  about 
it — not  to  men,  unless  they  can  do  you,  or  you  can  do  them, 
any  good,  but  to  God.  Let  it  lead  to  much  close,  indmate 
communion  with  Heaven.  Let  ybur  greatest  trials  bring  you 
nearest  to  God.  This  is  one  of  the  highest  lessons  of  eaith. 
Man  is  fluctuating  j  God  is  faithful,  and  will  bring  us  to  a 
place  where  all  is  unchanging. 

There  are  two  reasons  given  in  the  text  for  the  ability  of 
Christians  to  suffer. 

First,  That  it  is  an  attribute  of  true  religion. 

Second,  That  it  is  an  effect  of  divine  agency. 

The  ability  of  Christians  to  suffer  is  an  attribute  of  true 
religion.  There  is  no  one,  strictly  speaking,  but  a  Chrisdaa, 
4ble  to  bear  tna\&.     AU.  Va,v«  th^  trials,  but  all  have  aot 
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power  to  bear  them  and  learn  from  them.  Cain  was  not  able 
to  bear  his  trials  ;  he  said,  "  My  burden  is  greater  than  I  can 
bear."  Nebuchadnezzar  was  not  able  to  bear  his  trials,  and 
his  mind  gave  way  under  them.  Belshazzar  was  not  able  to 
bear  his  trials.  Judas  could  not  bear  his  trials,  when  the 
guilt  which  he  had  committed  stood  before  his  mind  in  all  its 
antecedents  and  consequences,  "  he  went  out  and  hanged  him- 
self.** And  are  there  not  many  men  who  are  not  able  to  bear 
their  trials  ?  They  are  not  possessed  of  that  principle  which 
in  the  text  is  designated  as  the  peculiar  attribute  of  true  be- 
lievers. What  is  it  to  bear  trials  ?  In  the  first  place,  a  Chris- 
tian may  be  said  to  bear  his  trials,  when  they  do  not  damage  or 
impair  ^is  mind.  Trials  are  parts  of  the  moral  government  of 
our  gracious  God,  and,  like  whatever  God  does,  are  intended 
to  perfect  and  bring  out  the  powers  of  the  soul.  But  when 
a  man^s  troubles  damage  or  interrupt  the  natural  functions  of 
mind,  when  his  troubles  interfere  with  social  feelings,  when 
his  troubles  prevent  him  from  entering  into  the  regular  duties 
of  domestic  life,  when  they  in  any  way  prevent  the  man  from 
acting  up  to  the  full  capabilities  of  his  nature,  and  spread  a 
dulness  over  the  whole  surface  pf  his  mind,  then  the  man  does 
not  bear  his  trials.  How  often  have  we  seen  Christians  in  trials 
make  extraordinary  exhibitions  of  intellectual  vigour.  Read 
the  eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews.  Look  at  Abraham.  We  find 
this  extraordinary  man  exerting  all  that  mind  which  God  had 
given  him  in  the  midst  of  his  trials.  He  did  not  say,  This  seems 
to  be  irreconcilable  with  the  attributes  of  the  Divine  Nature  \ 
it  is  contrary  to  the  usual  allotments  of  His  hand,  and  to  the 
ordinary  commands  of  His  word ;  it  seems  to  run  against  the 
particular  and  special  providence  of  God  to  the  whole  world ; 
it  goes  against  the  natural  S3rmpathies  of  the  heart  and  all  the 
affections  of  the*  soul.  Nothing  of  this  sort  was  allowed  to 
influence  his  conduct ;  but  he  accoimted  that  God  was  able  to 
raise  his  son  even  from  the  dead.  He  knew  what  God  had 
said  about  Isaac,  and  took  Him  at  His  word ;  and  therefore  he 
ventured  in  the  full  exercise  of  an  intelligent  faith. 
Now  it  is  very  important  that  we  should  manifest  our  prin- 
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C^Im  Ib  ft  ealm  holy  acquiescence  with  the  Divine  ^Vill.  in  all 
tfw  d^MiHtttions  of  His  hand.  It  is  easy  to  [ecommend  this, 
mIk)  ouf  to  practise  it ;  but  it  is  practicable.  I  do  think  half 
OK  Imb  aiisc  from  the  want  of  s  tirm,  calm,  intelligent  tnist 
iBthepm^iscof  God.  The  moment  the  mind  yields  to  the 
MB^itatioii,  so  as  to  bi^in  a  doubt  of  the  faithfulness  of  God, 
kliindii«et. 

Second.  OiriitiMii  may  be  Mid  to  bear.  &eir  fenK  hImb 
ttey  ire  oot  to  Umb  ooairiani  cf  m.  I  need  001,-119  dew 
Qioid^  em^of  TOUT  time  to  pnne  that  tiUa  mre  inteoded  to 
'  b(^  not  iDcentifa  to  tin.  bat  ertingniriwiw  of  «i« ;  not  stma- 
Imti,  but  dertroyea.  Now,  when  men  idor  «&  dieir  bials  to  ' 
&te,  or  nm  ioto  woridly  pleasures  to  make  diem  forget  their 
sorrows,  then  they  sin.  When  they  neglect  pnyer,  which 
makes  all  burdens  light,  then  they  sin ;  \i4ien  they  turn  away 
from  the  Bible,  and  do  without  God's  words  applied  to  the 
soul,  then  they  sin ;  when  they  leave  the  temple,  and  n^lect 
the  streams  of  eternal  life  that  roll  there,  then  they  sin.  Is 
not  this  often  the  case  ?  If  a  trial  make  us  sin,  we  do  not 
bear  it. 

Third.  Chrisdans  may  be  said  to  bear  their  trials  when 
they  do  not  diminish  thdr  social  duties  in  the  world.  When 
trials  damp  our  energies,  lessen  our  activity,  we  cannot  be  said 
to  bear  them.  Trials  were  intended  to  make  us  more  humble, 
more  prayerful,  more  useful.  Look  at  St.  Paul's  afflicdon,  how 
it  stripped  him  of  whatever  was  externally  attracdve,  and  made 
him  more  useful  than  he  bad  ever  been  before.  Sl  Paul  re- 
joiced in  this  circumstance.  I  do  not  ask  you  what  effect  your 
trials  have  had  on  your  tempers,  or  on  your  domestic  arrange- 
ments, but  I  ask  you.  Have  they  made  you  more  useful  ?  Have 
they  taken  your  affections  up  to  the  throne  of  God  ?  Have 
they  made  you  feel  that  man's  dignity,  man's  chief  honour  and 
glory,  consists  in  being  useful,  and  bringing  men  from  nature's 
darkness  into  the  clear  light  of  gospel  truth?  Oh,  let  us  be 
more  anxious  to  raise  men  up  to  God  I  Read  the  lives  of  men 
who  have  been  eminently  useful  in  the  Church ;  and  if  I  were 
Mked  what  it  was  that  spiritualized  their  minds  and  perfected 
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their  moral  powers,  that  opened  up  their  brightest  prospects,  I 
should  say,  it  was  their  trials.  They  filled  them  with  the  love 
of  heaven ;  they  showed  them  the  emptiness  of  life  and  the 
value  of  souls.  May  those  who  have  been  sorely  tried,  have 
the  happiness  to  feel  that  they  have  been  more  useful  ever 
since! 

Fourth.  Christians  may  be  said  to  bear  their  trials  when 
they  answer  their  end  as  parts  of  moral  discipline,  that  is, 
when  they  teach  them  to  feel  the  evil  of  sin. 

The  second  part  of  our  subject  was,  that  the  ability  of 
Christians  to  suffer  is  an  effect  of  divine  agency.  I  regret 
much  that  I  am  unable  to  enter  into  the  powerful  ideas  which 
the  text  contains ;  the  principal  statement  is,  that  the  power  to 
suffer  comes  from  God.  With  every  trial  He  makes  a  way  for 
our  escape,  that  we  may  be  able  to  bear  it  How  does  God 
do  this  ?  Many  ways.  Sometimes  by  acting  on  the  trial 
itself,  sometimes  by  acting  on  the  believer  himself.  Soffietimes 
God  is  pleased  to  remove  the  sorrow,  and  sometimes  He  in- 
creases the  strength  of  a  Christian  to  support  it  God  gives 
strength  to  believers,  and  you  may  expect  relief  in  that  way. 
God  is  faithful,  though  He  often  moves  in  a  mysterious  way. 
If  He  gives  you  the  greater,  He  will  give  you  the  less  ;  if  He 
has  given  you  Christ,  He  will  give  you  bread ;  if  He  has  given 
you  salvation.  He  will  give  you  all  you  can  need. 

Let  us  trust  Him !  and  whatever  is  dark  and  mysterious 
now,  will  soon  be  light;  and  we  shall  find  that  God  is  love, 
and  that  He  has  only  tried  you  to  perfect  your  character  and 
bring  you  to  Himsel£ 


®Hion,  tfte  ^trcngtlj  ant)  ^nrrtss  of 
Ct)rtstianitp. 

It  cannot  be  questioned  that  dissension  and  estntngetncnt 
:iraong  the  professed  friends  of  Christianity  hav^  tended,  b  no 
ordinary  degree,  to  obscure  the  evidences  of  its  divine  origin, 
and  to  beget  prejudice  and  positive  unbelief  in  the  minds  of 
multitudes.  It  is  true,  indeed,  tliat  the  purity  and  high  spintnal 
claims  of  the  Gospel  could  nol  foil  lo  excite  opposition  in  the 
miod  (J  man  already  depraved,  and  in  many  instances  com- 
mitted to  opinions  of  God  and  responsibility  less  lofty  in  their 
lone  and  less  spiritual  in  tiieir  nature  than  those  of  the  New 
Tesiament.  But  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  this  opposition  has 
been  confirmed,  extended,  and  embittered  by  the  strifes  and 
angry  lecriminations  which  have  rent,  and  still  continue  to 
rend,  the  Christian  Church  into  a  thousand  conitoiding  sec- 
tions. To  this  multitudes  appeal,  to  justify  their  opposticai 
0  vindicate  their  unbelief.     Bui,  if  disunion  a 
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dued  and  silent,  if  not  expressed ;  homage  will  be  widely 
yielded  to  the  claims  of  Christ's  holy  Gospel.  Let  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ  assume  no  name  but  that  first  given  them  in 
Antioch  ;  let  them  merge  all  distinctions  in  the  brotherhood  of 
truth  ;  and  let  them  strive,  not  so  much  to  make  proselytes  to 
a  creed,  as  converts  to  Christ,  and  then  the  testimony  borne  to 
the  divine  origin  of  Christianity  will  be  more  efficient  in  com- 
manding the  assent  and  allegiance  of  mankind  than  the  most 
learned  and  eloquent  defences  ever  spoken  or  written.  The 
stillness  of  suspended  strife,  and  the  mutual  greetings  of  fra- 
ternal oneness,  will  more  efficiently  vindicate  and  enforce  the 
claims  of  the  Gospel  than  the  words  of  an  angel,  or  of  one  risen 
from  the  dead. 

But  if  union  among  the  professed  followers  of  Christ  is 
power  in  the  indirect  and  silent  testimony  which  it  yields  on 
behalf  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  power  not  less  in  the  oneness  of 
design  and  effort  which  it  secures.  We  all  know  the  simple 
but  expressive  means  by  which  a  dying  father  sought  to  con- 
vince his  sons  of  the  danger  of  dissension  and  the  importance 
of  union ;  and  history  records  the  victories  achieved  by  a  great 
commander  by  unity  of  purpose  and  concentration  of  effort. 
But  union  and  combination,  which  impart  strength  to  fragile 
reeds,  and  secure  victory  to  armies,  not  less  certainly  give 
efficiency  to  truth,  and  command  success  for  the  Gospel  , 

It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  expected,  nor,  perhaps,  is  it  to  be 
desired,  that  all  denominational  distinctions  should  entirely 
pass  away ;  but  still  all  the  professed  friends  and  followers  of 
Christ  should  strive  after  the  attainment  of  the  union  that  is 
formed  an.d  cemented  by  charity  and  fraternal  oneness,  comnnced 
at  once  of  its  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  truth  and  its  influence  in 
extending  its  triimiphs.  Union  is  the  symbol  of  strength  and 
the  pledge  of  conquest  Let  us  turn  where  we  may — to  nature, 
to  civil  governments,  to  commerce,  to  literature,  to  science,  or 
to  any  of  the  existing  agencies  of  philanthropy  and  Christian 
enterprise — and  the  results  of  union  stand  out  strikingly  and 
beautifully  attested.  It  is  by  the  union  of  numerous 
^endes  that  creation  is  arrayed  in  a  thousand  forms   of 
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xncc  and  b«uty,  that  the  atch  of  heaven  is  lit  up  ivilb 
sdour  of  night  ami  the  glory  of  a  summer's  noontide, 
tad  Att  the  seasons  pour  around  us  the  rich  profusion  g( 
^ring  aad  the  golden  pomp  of  autumn.  It  is  by  the  union  of 
bnaaa  ihought  and  human  hands  that  wanderers  of  the  desert 
frf"fll*f  the  civilized  and  polished  nation,  that  the  rude  effoitl 
of  IgtMliince  give  place  to  the  retinemenls  of  art  and  the  sub- 
bBMt  discovcncs  of  science,  and  that  the  clay-built  hamlet 
b  tocceiriled  by  the  city  whose  dwellings  aic  palaces  and 
wbow  merchants  are  princes.  It  is,  moreover,  by  the  union  of 
tbe  ftieO'U  »f  humanity  and  Irutti  that  our  land  has  been 
nndend  i1Iii«lrl<ius  by  institntJons  which  have  for  their  object 
the  mitit;nlioTi  of  ■snfi'cnTig,  the  ,id\-an cement  of  knowledge,  the 
diffusion  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  evangelization  of  the  wtrid. 
I}ad,  then,  the  avowed  friends  of  the  Gospe!  been  moie 
closely  knit  together  by  a  spirit  of  union,  deepeDcd  and 
hallowed  by  common  devotedness;  had  attachment  to  truth 
been  unifonnty  more  conapicuous  than  zeal  for  ■  sect;  had 
there  existed  more  of  a^rcssive  and  continued  effort  to  benefit 
the  territory  without,  and  less  of  dissension,  and  party  exdusive- 
ness  within ;  had,  in  a  word,  the  salvation  of  the  worid  and  the 
glory  of  Christ  been  the  objects  specially  sought,  it  cannot 
be  questioned  that  Christianity  would  have  achieved  greater 
triumphs,  and  the  Cross  would  have  gathered  aroUnd  it  a 
greater  number  of  faithful  and  devoted  adherents.  Union, 
indeed,  strengthens  evil,  and  has  secured  for  it  the  **  bad 
eminence,"  and  general  difFiision  which  the  history  and  [resent 
condition  of  our  world  so  sadly  exhibit;  and  surely  it  cannot 
fail  to  give  augmented  power  to  the  Gospel,  and  to  secure 
success  for  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  set  for  its  defence  and 
propagation.  To  any  cause  whose  adherents  are  united,  there 
is  imparted  not  only  the  strength  that  surmounts  difficulties  and 
conquers  opposition,  but  the  charm  of  sympathy  and  hope  that 
draws  others  around  its  standard.  And  hence,  had  the  Churdi 
of  Christ  in  all  ages  been  knit  together  as  one  great  "  sacnunen- 
tal  hos^"  equipped  as  the  Apostle  has  enjoined,  and  sustained 
by  an  asiuraoce  of  triumph  through  her  Head  and  IxhiI,  hei 
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progress  would  not  have  been  faltering  and  interrupted,  but 
onward,  still  onward,  conquering  and  to  conquer.  And  now, 
instead  of  weakness  and  witnessing  in  sackcloth,  she  would 
have  been  dressed  in  the  garments  of  victory ;  she  would  have 
been  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an 
army  with  ban;iers.  When,  therefore,  we  reflect  on  the  high 
and  blessed  results  of  oneness  among  the  professors  of  Chris- 
tianity— the  banner  of  union,  and  not  that  of  discord,  floating 
from  the  walls  of  Zion  ;  the  spirit  of  estrangement  and  mutual 
hostility  superseded  by  that  of  cordial  co-operation  and 
fraternal  s)rmpathy;  angry  contests  and  the  strife  of  words 
softened  into  greetings  of  love  and  songs  of  hallowed  fellow- 
ship ;  and,  as  the  crown  and  highest  triumph  of  all,  the  world 
avowing  its  belief  in  the  divine  mission  of  the  Son  of  God, 
— ^when  we  reflect  on  all  this,  surely  every  one  whose  religion 
rises  above  the  narrow  limits  of  sect  and  party,  and  is  imbued 
with  the  wide  sympathies  of  the  Gospel,  must  unite  with  deep 
and  heart-felt  intensity  in  the  prayer,  that  all  who  name  the 
name  orChrist  may  be  one. 


Sorlierd  of  precious  atoned. 

THE  PURE  IN  HEART  SHALL  SEE  GOD. 

Gently  on  the  heart's  defilement 

Let  dewy  drops  of  grace  distil ; 
Let  the  great  Qeanser's  touch  be  felt, 

Surpassing  far  all  human  skill 

And  then  is  healed  the  heart's  disease — 

The  fretting  leprosy  of  sin ; 
Then  healthy  beating  pulses  tell 

That  all  is  changed  and  pure  within. 
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AH  brooding  darkness  ibca  i»  gone, 
Keveatinj;  light  then  greets  the  eye, 

Cod's  step  is  traced.  His  hand  is  seea 
In  scenes  of  earth  and  siany  skjr. 

In  heaven'^  blue  aich  that  bends  on  high, 
of  golden  light, 
God  behold, 
.  J.  mirror  bright, 

Fnm  «n  libe  varied  forms  of  canh, 
From  tlowcry  mcad~  ind  Sowing  aireaim. 

In  bcaiily  to  the  pur<     i  bcnrt 
God's  self-attesting  jjfcsencc  gleatna. 

In  light  and  shade,  in  day  and  night, 
In  winter's  gloom  and  summer's  sheen. 

All  brightly  by  the  pure  in  heart 
The  presence  of  their  God  is  seeiL 

Nor  less  in  changing  scenes  of  life. 
When  sorrows  coroe  and  joys  depart, 

Is  God's  paternal  presence  seen 
By  all  the  truly  pure  in  heart. 

And  when  to  earth  they  bid  adieu,  " 
And  sin's  last  stain  has  passed  away. 

The  pure  in  heart  their  God  shall  see, 
Amid  the  noon  of  cloudless  day. 
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€tj:td  illufi^trateli  hi>  ^mthott,  hxtUimU  anti 

Skigking  in  a  Circle, 

*'Bat  they,  •    .    •  comparing  themselyes  among  themselyes,  are  not 
wise." — 2  Cor.  x.  12. 
•*  Thy  word  is  .     •    .  a  light  unto  my  path." — Ps.  cxix.  105. 

Many  years  since,  during  one  of  our  Northern  winters, 
several  deep  snows  fell  consecutively,  till  all  the  usual  way- 
marks  of  fences  were  hidden  underneath  its  levelling  masses. 
Then  a  freezing  rain  succeeded,  and  a  crust  was  formed  of 
sufficient  strength  and  thickness  to  bear  upon  its  surface  both 
traveller  and  conveyance.  This  state  of  things  was  followed  by 
a  season  of  the  most  intense  cold  ever  known  in  that  part  of 
the  coimtry,  during  which  a  farmer  was  returning  home  from  a 
distant  market-town. 

The  long  night  of  midwinter  closed  in,  and  he  was  still  at 
some  distance  from  the  termination  of  his  journey,  when  he 
discovered  that  he  had  lost  his  way.  Every  moment  the 
severity  of  the  weather  seemed  to  increase,  while,  benumbed 
and  wearied,  the  more  he  examined  his  surroundings  the  more 
confused  he  became. 

At  last  he  discovered  the  marks  of  some  previous  traveller 
on  the  crisp  and  icy  crust,  and  heard  in  the  distance  the  sounds 
of  other  sleigh-bells.  "  Now,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  I  am  in 
the  track  of  some  one  who  has  preceded  me.  I  will  follow 
him  and  be  safe." 

Watching  closely,  looking  downwards  he  soon  perceived  the 
number  of  tracks  to  increase,  giving  him  the  assurance  that  he 
was  in  a  beaten  road.  Though  the  piercing  wind  seemed  to 
reach  his  very  heart,  this  thought  gave  a  new  impetus  to  his 
exertions.  On,  on  he  pushed  his  panting  and  chilled  horses  ; 
but,  though  their  hoofs  flew  over  the  frozen  surface,  there  was 
still  no  vestige  of  his  home.  "Where  could  he  be  ?  A  sense  of 
stupefaction  was  creeping  over  him,  which  he  well  knew  was 
but  the  precursor  of  a  deeper  sleep.    Again  he  rallied     Why 
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to  rail — 

**  Where  are  yoiig 

"  I  am  following  y 

**  I  have  been  folk 

So,  as  keener  and 

that  Arctic  night,  had 

round  and  round  a 

wonder  they  had  m: 

increased.      Now  w 

sameness  in  surrounc 

night  found  them  a5 

deepening  gloom. 

Then  all  at  once  t 

northward,  th<5re  was 

that  direction,  which 

hours  since  have  beer 

This  thought  inspir 

they  press  on  and  so 

sides,  where  warmth  a 

and  it  would  have  be« 

narrow  escape,  or  lool 

often  expressed,  **  Thi 

This  incident  is  an 
1-* -ii  ' 
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a  precious  opportunity  is  lost  for  making  individual  counsels 
more  pertinent  and  direct 

**  How  is  it  that  you  do  not  maintain  family  prayer  ?"  asked 
a  faithful  pastor  of  the  head  of  a  household. 

*'  There  are  a  good  many  members  of  this  Church  who  do 
not,  and  who  are  more  capable  than  myself,"  was  the  ready 
excuse.  And  so,  following  in  the  frozen  wake  of  others,  the 
religious  temperature  in  a  home  filled  with  blessings  falls  to 
zero. 

"Have you  opened  your  Bible  to-day?"  whispers  conscience; 
and  is  stifled  with  the  reminder  that  men  of  business  are  so 
hurried.  And,  if  a  minute's  leisure  occurs — who  ever  saw  a 
Bible  in  a  counting-room?  No  wonder  the  ledget  will  not 
always  bear  the  test  of  the  golden  rule. 


The  Western  Reserve  Infidel, 

# 

"  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  thou  shalt  hearken  diligently  unto  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  observe  and  to  do  all  His  commandments 
which  I  command  thee  this  day,  that  the  Lord  thy  God  will  set  thee  on 
high  above  all  nations  of  the  earth :  and  all  these  blessings  shall  come  on 
thee,  and  overtake  thee,  if  thou  shalt  hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
thy  God."— Deut.  xxviii.  I,  2. 

In  a  small  village  on  the  Western  Reserve  there  lived  an 
influential,  strong-minded  infidel ;  he  was  a  tiller  of  the  earth, 
and  an  officer  of  the  State ;  he  was  moral  and  thrifty,  sober 
and  diligent,  his  habits  having  been  acquired  in  a  Christian 
family  before  his  change  of  views  on  religious  subjects.  His 
excellences  seemed  to  give  him  great  power,  and  it  was  not 
surprising  that  they  should  secure  for  him  an  extensive  influ- 
ence among  the  youth.  In  a  short  time  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  finding  himself  surrounded  by  fellow-infidels.  As  his  hope 
of  salvation  rested  chiefly  upon  his  moral  conduct,  he  was 
very  kind  and  benevolent  to  the  poor.  Finding,  however,  that 
the  drafts  upon  his  resources  were  becoming  more  and  more 
numerous,  he  started  the  inquiry  how  it  happened  that,  while 
all  around  was  prosperity,  his  neighbourhood  should  be  getting 
more  and  more  thriftless.     In  prosecuting  this  investigation  he 
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visited  all  hix  netghbocux,  snd  wu  lOnled  to  leara  tUst  in 
every  hotisc  where  the  Bible  was  found  there  was  no  warn,  and 
in  every  abode  where  the  Bible  was  absent  there  was  prcseni 
Of  approaching  poverty,  Nol  long  after,  there  came  into  fail 
villa^  an  itinerant  preacher,  whu  pmpot>ed  to  hold  a  protracted 
meeting.  His  place  of  preaching  was  an  old  schooMwuM; 
Here  he  addrcMcd  the  people  who  a«cmblcd  night  after  night 
He  was  an  able,  eloquent,  and  faithful  mlnkter  of  the  nea 
Covenant  J  he  presented  the  truth  with  such  power  that  it 
readied  the  hearts  and  troubled  the  conticieiices  of  )iis  hesren. 
'Ihosc  who  were  sceptical  became  demon-like,  and  bq^ to 
produce  disturbances  among  the  auditors,  and  to  offer  insults 
to  the  speaker,  who,  having  appealed  in  vain  to  their  sense  of 
justice,  character,  and  propriety,  at  length  dismissed  them  by 
saying  that  he  felt  that  he  bad  done  his  duty  to  them,  and, 
seeing  that  they  put  the  Gospel  from  them,  he  would  turn  to 
those  who  would  receive  it  with  more  respect  The  next 
morning,  while  preparing  to  start  away,  he  was  visited  by  the 
inhdel  Squire,  and  urged  in  the  most  cordial  manner  to  rcmaiiv 
and  continue  his  meeting.  To  this  soUdtation  he  yidded. 
In  the  evening  he  went  to  his  accustomed  place  of  worshii^ 
and  found  his  usual  coi^regation,  whom  he  addressed  as  fiti^ 
fully  as  before ;  but  when  he  had  concluded  his  discourse  be 
found  the  disturbance  about  to  be  renewed,  when  his  inSdd 
friend,  who  this  evening  had  been  seated  just  below  him,  rose 
and  addressed  the  assembly,  saying  in  substance,  "  This  maa 
must  be  treated  with  respect ;  the  law  can  and  shall  protect 
him.  Infidel  as  I  am,  I  believe  he  is  doing  a  good  weak.  I 
have  been  abroad  among  you,  and  I  find  that  you  who  reven 
the  Bible  live  in  prosperity  j  you  who  despise  it  are  ap^ffoad)- 
ing  pauperism,  if  not  actually  in  distress.  I  am  alarmed  at 
what  I  have  done ;  I  have  made  you  infidels,  but  in  doing  so 
have  I  not  ruined  you  ?  Many  of  you  are  young  men  of  good 
minds;  I  have  a  family  of  daughters,  but  I  had  rather  follow 
them  all  to  the  grave  than  see  them  united  in  marriage  ta 
you.  Hencefordi  I  will  be  the  firiend  c^  the  Bible :  it  is  dnt 
iastnimeat  al  ^ood." 


THE  PRODIGAL  SON.  7SS 

The  Prodigal  Son. 

'*  For  the  Word  of  God  is  quick,  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two- 
edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  diriding  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and 
of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a  discemer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of 
the  heart.** — Heb.  iv.  12. 

A  BAND,  or  ''  troupe/'  of  yoting  men,  with  hands  and  faces 
blackened,  and  dressed  in  very  grotesque  costumes,  arranged 
themselves  before  a  publisher's  door  one  day  for  an  exhibition 
of  their  peculiar  "  performances."  These  people  used  to  be 
called  Ethiopian  Serenaders.  After  they  had  sung  some  comic 
and  some  plaintive  melodies,  with  their  own  peculiar  accom- 
paniments, gestures,  and  grimaces,  one  of  the  party,  a  tall  and  in- 
teresting young  man,  who  had  the  "look"  of  one  who  was  beneath 
his  proper  station,  stepped  up  to  the  door,  tambourine  in  hand, 
to  ask  for  a  few  "  dropping  pennies"  of  the  people.  Mr.  Carr,  tak- 
ing one  of  the  Bibles  out  of  his  window,  addressed  the  youth, — 

"  See  here,  yoimg  man,"  he  said,  "  I  will  give  you  a  shilling 
and  this  book  besides,  if  you  will  read  a  portion  of  it  among 
your  comrades  there,  and  in  the  hearing  of  the  bystanders." 

"  Here's  a  shilling  for  an  easy  job !"  he  chuckled  out  to  his 
mates — "  I'm  going  to  give  you  a  *  public  reading !' " 

Mr.  Carr  opened  at  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  St  Luke's 
Gospel,  and,  pointing  to  the  eleventh  verse,  requested  the  young 
man  to  commence  reading  at  that  verse. 

"  Now,  Jem,  speak  up  !"  said  one  of  the  party,  "and  earn 
yoiu:  shilling  like  a  man  !" 

And  Jem  took  the  book,  and  read — "  And  he  said,  A  cer- 
tain man  had  two  sons  :  and  the  younger  of  them  said  to  his 
father.  Father,  give  me  the  portion  of  goods  that  falleth  to  me. 
And  he  divided  unto  them  his  living." 

There  was  something  in  the  voice  of  the  reader,  as  well  as 
in  the  strangeness  of  the  circumstances,  that  lulled  all  to  silence ; 
while  an  air  of  seriousness  took  possession  of  the  youth,  and 
still  further  commanded  the  rapt  attention  of  the  crowd. 

He  read  on — "And  not  many  days  after  the  younger 
son  gathered  all  together,  and  took  his  journey  into  a  far 
country,  and  there  wasted  his  substance  with  riotous  living." 
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"Hitt^  am,  Jcml'  ^Kobted  am  of  Ui  camaOt*;  ift 

Just  like  irtttt  joa  told  me  cfjoondf  and  roar  fidMrl* 

^ke  ffdcr  Bf"*"""*^  ■  *  AndiAenbe  bad  ^■**'*'  iH,  thoe 
now  ft  mpi^  ***'''**  HI  DMt  Hodj  no  w!  b^pn  to  be  ■ 
vim." 
"  Wb7,tfiftt%/4Mra(na.  Jem  r  Mad  Revoke  'Gooar 
"And  be  mnt  aaA  Jdteed  hiaadir  u  a  dtisea  of  Ait 
oomitiyjind  beaeu  bbn  into  btiMA  ttt  fted  nriae  Aad 
be  Tould  ftin  hftve  fiDed  Mi  bd$  vilh  Ow  hnfa  Att  tte 
■wine  <fid  eit :  end  no  nutn  gtre  imta  Um.* 

"ThftA  Hke  m  ihl'uDdtiie  vnc^  once  mac  bitenqN- 
bg.  "We^reall  AfsiuT,  aiMlm%fatbebetteram«e«reI  Go 
on ;  let's  hear  what  came  of  it" 

And  the  young  man  read  on ;  and  as  he  read  his  voice 
trembled — "  And  when  he  came  to  himself  he  said,  How  many 
hired  servants  of  my  father's  have  bread  enoogfa  and  to 
spore,  and  I  perish  with  hunger  I    I  will  arise  and  go  to  my 

father  " 

At  this  point  he  &irly  broke  down,  and  could  tcad  no 
more.  All  were  impressed  and  moved.  The  whole  reali^  of 
the  past  rose  up  to  view ;  and  in  the  clear  story  of  the  Gospd 
a  ray  of  hope  dawned  upon  him  for  his  future.  His  father— 
his  father's  house — and  his  mother's  too ;  and  the  plenty  and  the 
love  ever  bestowed  upon  him  there ;  and  the  hired  servants,  all 
having  enough ;  and  then  himself,  his  Other's  ion ;  and  his 
present  state,  his  companionship,  his  habits,  his  sins,  his  povo^, 
his  outcast  condition,  his  absmrdly  questionable  mode  of  living 
— all  these  came  climbing  like  an  invading  force  of  thonghli 
and  reflections  into  the  citadel  of  his  mind,  and  fatriy  over- 

That  day — that  scene — proved  the  turning  point  of  that 
young  prodigal's  life.  He  sought  the  advice  of  the  Christian 
friend  who  had  thus  providentially  interposed  for  his  deliver- 
ance. Communications  were  made  to  his  parents,  iriiid) 
resulted  in  a  long-lost  and  dearly-loved  child  returning  to  the 
familiar  earthly  home ;  and,  still  better,  in  his  return  to  his 
Heaven\y  ¥atiiei\    B.e  lQMtii,»&l  trust  my  readers  will,  bow 
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true  are  the  promises  of  the  parable  of  the  "Prodigal  Son"  both 
for  time  and  for  eternity. 

Yes,  there  is  One  who  will  not  chide  nor  scoff, 
But  beckons  us  to  homes  of  heavenly  bliss ; 
Beholds  the  prodigal  a  great  way  off. 
And  flies  tu  meet  him  with  a  Father's  kiss  1 


Noticed  of  Sooto. 

A  System  of  Christian  Rhetoric  For  the  Use  of  Preachers 
and  other  Speakers.  By  George  Winfred  Hervey,  M.A., 
Author  of  "  Rhetoric  of  Conversations/'  etc.  London  : 
Houlston  6^  Sons. 

The  subject  of  preaching  has  of  late  occupied  much  of  the 
public  attention.  The  present  style  of  preaching  has  been 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  past ;  its  character  and  efficiency 
have  been  depreciated ;  its  utility  has  been  questioned ;  and  its 
discontinuance  as  a  part  of  Sabbath  services  has  been  advocated. 
Now,  to  every  dispassionate  judge,  whose  opinion  is  based 
on  a  knowledge  of  the  preaching  and  public  speaking  of  the 
past  and  the  present,  it  must  be  evident  that  in  no  respect  have 
the  ancients  or  our  forefathers  essentially  excelled  living  men. 
In  length  and  elaboration  it  will  be  admitted  that  many  sermons 
of  former  times  far  exceeded  those  of  the  present  day ;  but  in 
force,  clearness,  adaptation,  and  skilful  elucidation  of  Scripture, 
it  cannot  be  maintained  that  they  were  superior.  No  doubt 
many  sermons  and  speeches  of  an  inferior  order  are  now  de- 
livered ;  but  it  was  not  less  so  in  past  times.  What  was  weak 
and  commonplace  and  ineffective  has  passed  into  oblivion, 
only  what  was  able,  original,  or  eloquent  has  floated  down  to 
our  day.  It  may  seem  rash  and  paradoxical,  but  nevertheless 
we  hold  that  some  of  the  speakers  of  the  present  day,  in  the 
senate,  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  pulpit,  are  fully  equal  to  Demos- 
thenes and  Cicero,  and  to  Howe,  South,  Butler,  and  Watts. 
But  as,  in  the  past,  speaking  was  an  art  demanding  culture  and 
training,  so  is  it  still  It  is  true  that  rhetorical  rules  can  never 
make  a  very  efficient  or  eloquent  speaker  when  there  is  no 
natural  gift  or  aptitude ;  but  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  a  man 
of  ordinary  capacity  may  become  a  useful  and  instructive 
speaker  by  the  perusal  of  the  best  authors,  the  study  of  the 
best  examples,  and  the  aid  of  such  plans  as  rhetoricians  have 
framed     It  still  holds  good — nascimur  poday  jinimus  oratorcs. 
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In  this  able  and  admirable  volume  the  important  sabject  of 
preaching  is  treated  with  a  philosophical  comprehensiveness 
and  an  exhaustive  fulness  that  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  by 
students  and  public  speakers.  Its  careful  and  extensive  perusal 
could  not  fail  to  do  much  to  elevate  the  tone  of  preaching  and 
public  speaking  generajily.  Without  adopting  all  the  views  d 
the  author,  we  must  candidly  say  that  we  have  read  no  treatise 
on  the  subject  which  presents  such  a  thorough,  enlightened, 
and  practical  investigation  of  the  question  of  public  speaking, 
and  preaching  in  particular.  After  an  introduction  of  singular 
excellence  and  power,  in  which  he  expounds  and  ddends  his 
])rinciples  and  the  design  of  his  work,  he  discusses  Inspira- 
tion in  Preaching,  Invention,  the  Matter  and  Form  of  Sermons, 
Style  and  Elocution,  in  a  manner  evincing  a  rich  variety  of 
kpiowlcd^'c  and  a  proluund  and  philosophical  c*stimate  of  all 
ijucstions  connected  with  his  subject.  Throughout,  the  volume 
yield.s  abundant  evidence  of  patient  research,  ample  reading, 
considerable  scholarship,  and  a  spirit  of  deep  earnestness.  Its 
value  is  enhanc  ed  by  a  ver)'  complete  index  of  figures  ot 
speech,  with  definitions  and  examples.  The  volume  should 
be  carefully  read  by  all  j)reachers,  and  especially  by  younger 
ministers,  and  should  be  a  class-book  in  all  colleges.  It  is,  as 
the  author  states  in  his  i>reface,  "a  system  treating  of  all  the 
prominent  branches  of  Christian  Rhetoric  and  of  their  relatidhs 
no  less  to  one  another  than  to  things  that  are  radical  and  even 
fundamental." 

IJoRN  Again;  or,  the  Soul's  Renewal.  By  Austin  Phelps, 
I).]).,  Professor  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Author 
of  '*  The  Still  Hour."     London  :  JloJiicr  cr^  StoUi^hton, 

The  subject  of  this  volume  is  vital  and  fundamental.  It  lies 
at  the  threshold  of  all  religious  incjuir}'  and  Christian  experience. 
It  ( laims  tlie  attention  of  every  man,  and  demands  on  the  part* 
(jf  him  who  would  expound  and  enforce  it  earnestness,  matur^jd 
thought,  and  si)irilual  insight.  It  is  often  misunderstood  and 
misrci^resented,  is  traced  to  inadecjuate  causes,  and  is  resolved 
into  a  mere  <  hange  of  creed.  In  many  instances,  its  reality  is 
(pRstioned  ;  and  frcfjuently,  when  its  necessit)'  and  importance 
are  admitted,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  taught  is  vague,  point- 
less, and  unsatisfactory.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  gratifying  to 
meet  with  a  volume  of  the  kind  now  before  us,  where  the  sub- 
ject is  treated  with  the  fulness,  discrimination,  breadth  of  \iew, 
and  reach  o^  \.\\o\\^\\\.  \vs  vcv\\^Qrtance  demands.  Nothing, 
indeed,  cou\d  be  vcvoie  *aV\^vci^,  <^\  \w^\^  ^nx^  \a  x^toduce 
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profound  ai\d  solemn  impressions  than  the  masterly  and  dis- 
criminating manner  in  which  the  author  has  treated  the 
momentous  doctrine  of  the  new  birth.  E^ery  aspect  in  which 
the  subject  is  to  be  viewed  and  every  question  connected  with 
it  are  discussed  with  remarkable  force  and  clearness.  Sound 
scriptural  exposition  and  psychological  principles  are  felici- 
tously employed  to  illustrate  and  explain  its  divine  and 
spiritual  character.  In  a  series  of  chapters  distinguished  by 
profound  thinking  and  felicity  of  style,  Dr.  Phelps  discusses 
the  nature,  the  divine  source,  and  the  instrument  of  the  new 
birth,  the  question  of  responsibility  and  sovereignty,  and  the 
indwelling'  of  the  Holy  Spirit  On  the  perplexed  subject  of 
human  responsibility  and  divine  agency  in  the  work  of  con- 
version the  author  has  shown  a  discrimination,  a  balance  of 
judgment,  and  a  mastery  of  the  question  which  cannot  fail  to 
command  the  admiration  of  every  thoughtful  reader.  We  do 
not,  indeed,  remember  ever  to  have  read  anything  more  striking 
or  more  fitted  to  harmonize  the  seeming  conflict  between 
Divine  sovereignty  and  human  responsibility  in  the  mysterious 
process  of  the  soul's  renewal.  To  all,  then,  who  desire  to  see 
the  fundamental  subject  of  the  new  birth  treated  with  a  scrip- 
tural and  philosophical  fulness  and  force  commensurate  with 
its  importance,  we  very  earnestly  commend  this  volume.  We 
may  add  that  the  printers  and  binders  have  done  their  work  so 
well  that  the  book  has  beauty  as  well  as  power. 

The  Decay  of  Theology  :  An  Address  from  the  Chair  of  the 
^    Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales,  at  its  Autumnal 
Meeting,  held  at  Ipswich,  in  October,  1873.     By  Eustace 
R.  Conder,  M.  a.     London :  Hodder  6-  Stoughton. 

This  Address  is  equal  in  power  to  any  that  has  been  delivered 
from  the  Chair  of  the  Union.  Perhaps  in  finish  and  delicacy 
of  touch  .it  has  few  or  none  to  surpass  it  The  theme  selected 
by  Mr.  Conder  is  an  important  one,  and  he  has  treated  it  in  a 

^nanner  worthy  of  the  occasion  and  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

^He  has  shown  very  clearly  that,  if  Dogmatic  Theology,  or  the 
rigid  system  of  past  times,  has  been  modified  and  softened 
down,  our  gains  in  sacred  literature,  criticism,  and  exegesis 
have  been  immense.  System,  or  concatenation  of  thought,  is 
essential  to  the  existence  of  any  science ;  and  we  may  rest 
assured,  that  whatever  changes  pass  upon  that  of  Theology,  its 
systematic  study  cannot  be  lost  whilst  "  a  flood  of  light  is 
poured  both  on  the  critical  study  and  on  the  popular  appre- 
hension of  Scripture/'    We  confess  we  have  no  fears  as  to  the 
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\ta,  an  equal  sum  will  be  realised  in  England.  Hie  volume 
traces  the  origin  of  the  University,  contains  brief  and  affecting 
■ketches  of  each  of  the  singers,  and  details  their  progress  and 
its  results  throu^out  America  as  they  proceeded  from  town  to 
town  calling  forth  the  sjrmpathy  and  admiratioa  of  all  wiio 
listened  to  thettL  The  value  of  the  volume  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  an  Appendix  containing  the  words  and  music  of  all  the 
Jubilee  Songs. 

The  Mystery  or  the  Burning  Bush,  and  other  Sermons. 

By  T.  M.  Moutis,  Ipswich.     Author  of  "  Sermons  fc»  aQ 

Classes,"  etc     London  :  Eiii^  Slock. 

Sermons  are  oftentimes  heard  with  impatience  and  read  with 
reluctance,  or  not  at  all  They  may  be  admirable  in  concep- 
tion and  finished  in  style;  but  their  circulation  is  commonly 
confined  to  the  preacher's  own  congregation.  If  they  find 
their  way  beyond  these  limits,  it  is  only  to  a  small  extent  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  the  sennons  of  Nonconformists,  with 
a  few  exceptions.  We  cannot,  therefore,  anticipate  a  very  wide 
circulation  for  Mr,  Morris's  sermons,  although  their  sound- 
ness of  opinion,  practical  character,  and  general  excellence 
claim  for  them  acceptance.  They  are  admirably  conceived, 
rich  in  evangelical  truth,  and  expressed  in  a  style  of  great  force 
and  clearness,  occasionally  rising  into  considerable  beauty. 
With  some  of  the  sermons  we  have  been  highly  gratified,  lliat 
which  gives  its  title  to  the  volume  is  of  a  superior  order ;  but 
that  on  "  The  One  Cross "  seems  to  us  the  gem  of  the  vtdume. 
The  sermons  have  our  hearty  commendation. 
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